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EDITORIAL PREFACE 


W HETHER this is the same Companion to Homer that was first conccived 
by Professor Wace over twenty years ago is perhaps a question for the 
philosophers. But some account of what has happened to it in the mean- 
time may save the labour of anyone who is tempted to turn upon it that 
talent for identifying ‘early’ and ‘late’ passages so often exercised on the 
Homeric poems. Some of the chapters had indeed already been written 
before the catastrophe of 1939 which turned the energies of editors and 
contributors alike in other directions. Which these chapters were may 
not now be apparent, for ample opportunity has been given, and taken, 
for their revision. One exception is obvious : Professor George Miller 
Calhoun died in 1942, and his contribution (Ch. 14 (i)) has been left as 
it stood, the more easily because it is in the main a statement of unchanging 
evidence from the poems themselves. The supplement to it by Professor 
T. B. L. Webster (Ch. 14 (ii)) at once points to the explosive event 
which has lifted this book into a new epoch : the decipherment, in 1952, 
of Mycenacan writing. Work on the Companion was slow to get under 
way again after 1945 ; but delays which at the time seemed regrettable 
have in terms of the decipherment proved an advantage. In addition, it 
has been possible to use the results of excavation undertaken since 1950 
at Pylos and at Mycenac, and of the full reports of Professor Blegen’s 
excavations at Troy. 

On the debit side these delays, which allowed so much to be filled in, 
in the picture of Myccnacan civilization, from Professor Wace's own ex- 
cavations, have by his death in November 1957 deprived the book of its 
prime author and begetter, so that it has fallen to the Assistant Editor 
(himself a replacement of the original Assistant Editor) to attend to its 
final stages. The general arrangement of the book and the great bulk of 
the text had already received Professor Wace's approval. His own 
chapters had all been written, and have received the minimum of editorial 
adjustment. The final choice and arrangement of illustrations, however, 
are the Assistant Editor's — though wherever possible he has endeavoured 
to meet the wishes of contributors, in a few cases even supplying illustra- 
tions they did not ask for. 

The plan of the book should be apparent from the table of contents, 
but it perhaps deserves a little comment here. The late Professor J. A. K. 
Thomson’s introduction (which unfortunately he did not live to see in 
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print) places the Iliad and Odyssey squarely at the head of western literary 
tradition, and no further reason for reading them is required. But some 
help and guidance may be. This Companion is intended primarily for 
those who are reading Homer in Greek, especially those who, in school 
or university, are reading him for the first time. Such readers naturally 
cannot see features of form and style in relation to the whole, and the 
opening three chapters of Part One are designed to supply them in advance, 
as it were, with a perspective which it may need several years to make their 
own by a full reading of the epic. Chapter 4 is meant to do this for the 
actual Greek of the text ; and Chapter 5 to demonstrate Homer's place 
within the epic genre. 

The next two chapters, on the transmission of the text and the Homeric 
Question, might even be deferred by the younger student until he has 
finished reading the Iliad and Odyssey. Their themes belong in any case 
to a more advanced level of scholarship and it is for that reason that 
those chapters are supported by a fuller array of notes and references. Of 
the Homeric Question the author of these two chapters has himself re- 
marked that, if only Milman Parry’s work had become known and under- 
stood, it might have died a natural death by 1932. It would still have 
required an obituary notice. 

The general method of the first five chapters is in Part Two extensively 
supplemented by another: that of confronting the epic picture of the 
heroic world and the record of that same world as revealed by modern 
archacology and scholarship. The intention here is to supply the modern 
reader with a background for Iliad and Odyssey. Such a background 
every ancient Greek reader possessed as his birthright. For him the 
setting of the poems was the setting of his daily life : the same seas and 
mountains, the same crops and crafts. Even now ‘the landscape of today 
still fits most yesterdays in this part of the world’*; but for those who 
cannot visit the Mediterranean some second-hand picture of that land- 
scape is required. 

But the Greek’s background to Homer was not only local. The 
roots of his whole life were planted in Homeric soil. For him Odysseus 
and Agamemnon were as historical as Richard Coeur de Lion or the Black 
Prince to us ; nor were the Iliad and Odyssey the only memorials of early 
Greek history. There were heroes even before Agamemnon whose 
deeds and names (pace Horace) were known to their descendants. All 
Greek literature, not only the epic, displays how events and personalities 
of what we have fondly dubbed Greek pre-history were familiar to the 
classical Greeks ; nor should we forget that tangible monuments of the 
heroic age were far better known to the fifth century before Christ than 
to the nineteenth century after. Schliemann did not discover Mycenae 

° Freya Stark, The Lycian Shore, p. 3. 
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and Troy: they had never been lost. If Cimon was mistaken in his 
identification of the bones of Theseus on Skyros, or Theron of Akragas 
over those of Minos which he returned to their Cretan home, yet their 
historical perspective was sound. That perspective, which the modern 
world would never have lost if it had been willing or able to read with 
faith the whole corpus of ancient Greek literature, has been restored by 
archaeology. We do not thereby see the Mycenaean age precisely as the 
classical Greek saw the heroic age ; we think more in terms of material 
culture than of events; but at least we now regard it, as he did, as a 
historical reality. And if our record of it is found more and more to 
correspond to Homer’s picture we should feel no surprise, for we are 
talking about the same age. 

It may of course be argued that we can enjoy and appreciate the 
Iliad and Odyssey without any external knowledge of the age in which 
their storics are set, just as we might (perhaps) enjoy Shakespeare’s 
Henry V without even the Englishman’s knowledge of English history. 
It may be argued that we ought to examine not the age about which but 
in which our author wrote — whenever that was. Yet whether or not 
Homer lived (as most of our contributors and some who are not our 
contributors seem to belicve) in the cighth century B.c., it is apparent 
that his age was singularly conscious of the heroic past, and conscious of 
it as a part of Greek history. To appreciate Homer, his modern readers 
need a similar consciousness. There still are those who will state that 
‘the Homeric world was altogether post-Mycenaean, and the so-called 
survivals are rare, isolated, and garbled’ ^; or that Mycenaean culture 
was ‘not perhaps significant for the development of the culture which 
we normally mean when we speak of Greek or Hellenic’. But there is 
another view : that without Mycenacan civilization, and the recollection 
of it, Hellenic culture would have been impossible. The truth of this 
latter view is writ large in Greek literature, and especially in Homer ; 
and it is confirmed by archaeology. 

There has been no attempt to ensure complete consistency among the 
views expressed by separate contributors. Had there been, there might 
have been no book. Rather the intention is to present the conscientiously 
stated evidence of a number of special witnesses. There is no chapter of 
Conclusions ; had there been, it would have been numbered 24, and might 
too easily be dismissed (like Odyssey 24) as a ‘later interpolation’. It is 
better that the reader should digest the evidence and do his own summing 
up. If, especially in Part Two, the division of matter and choice of con- 
tributors reflects a personal bias or promotes a personal view, the Editors 
are responsible. Happily, the personal views of scholars about the date 


s See Historia, 1957, 159 ff. 
d See Nature, 19 July 1958, 153. 
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and nature of the Homeric poems are nowadays less discordant, because 
less extremist, than they used to be. A recent writer* was doubtless 
correct in stating that America is the “home of a new and firmly based 
theory of Homeric unity’; but the remanent scepticism of the Old 
World is less than he suggests. 

One editorial duty remains: to stress that this book is meant to be 
subordinate to the reading of Homer, not a substitute for it. Ideally it 
might have been printed as an appendix to a text of the Iliad and Odyssey 
— but economics forbid. It can still be used in that róle. 


FRANK H. STUBBINGS 
CAMBRIDGE 


a Cedric Whitman, Homer and the Homeric Tradition (1958), ad init. 
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INTRODUCTION 
HOMER AND HIS INFLUENCE 


by J. A. K. Thomson 


Hither as to thir Fountain other Starrs 
Repairing, in thir gold’n Urns draw light. 


At the sources of Western civilization, themselves its main source, stand 
two poems on the grand scale which for sustained beauty and splendour 
have found no superior, perhaps no equal, in all the poetry that has fol- 
lowed them. This is the most remarkable fact in the history of literature. 
If it seems to contradict what Aristotle regards as almost a law of nature 
— that the arts progress by degrees — we may discover the explanation 
in this, that the Iliad and the Odyssey are not the beginning but the con- 
summation of an artistic process of which the earlier stages are no longer 
discernible. But, while this would explain the fact, it does not explain 
the miracle. The miracle is the quality of the poetry, and miracles cannot 
be explained. 

They may, however, be described and their effects observed. In his 
Essays on Translating Homer Matthew Arnold detected in the Homeric 
style four ‘notes’ or characteristic qualities: plainness of thought, resulting 
in directness and simplicity; plainness of style, resulting in clearness ; 
rapidity; nobleness. It is true that Homer possesses these qualities, and 
what Arnold says about them is admirable. But we feel that there is in 
Homer something which is peculiarly his own. What shall we say it is ? 
It would seem that we are driven to metaphor, and the metaphor which 
has suggested itself to nearly every critic is taken from fire. So Pope in 
the Preface to his Iliad speaks of ‘that unequal'd fire and rapture which is 
so forcible in Homer, that no man of a true poetical spirit is master of 
himself while he reads him. What he writes is of the most animated 
nature imaginable; everything moves, everything lives, and is put in 
action.’ Certainly in reading Homer we have a heightened consciousness 
of life. But there is also the pleasure derived from his art — the enchant- 
ment of the Homeric diction and the Homeric metre — and from the 
story, for that must always count, perhaps count first, in a narrative poem. 
But the best story in the world — and the Odyssey has been given that 
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description — may be spoilt in the telling. It is the story teller who 
makes the story. The world of Homer is what Homer represents it to be 
in virtue of his art, of his poetry. What happens when the poetry is left 
out may be seen in the Archaeologia of Thucydides. It is the poetry of 
Homer that is the only, and sufficient, explanation of his power over the 
minds of men, though this in no way detracts from the interest, the unique 
interest, of his matter. 

Homer, says Arnold, is the great master of ‘the grand style’. We may 
adopt the convenient term without committing ourselves to Arnold’s 
somewhat uncritical extension of it to styles so different as that of Pindar 
or Aeschylus or Dante. Homer is never oracular; he can be familiar and 
even humorous. Yet we never feel that he is losing control of the grand 
style. It was this mastery which determined that epic poetry should be 
written in the grand style. One sees this, of course, in those who might 
be described as in the direct succession to Homer, in poets like Virgil and 
Milton. But it is quite as striking in those who have attempted a non- 
classical form of epic. Macpherson in his Ossian, Wordsworth in his 
Prelude, have the feeling that a grand style of some kind is necessary for 
them. But, if it were not for the Homeric precedent, there is no reason 
why they should have this feeling at all. 

An historical estimate of Homer’s influence obliges us to consider not 
only how far it extended but what form it took. It was not, in ancient 
times, confined to literature; it affected other arts; above all it affected 
education. We know that in Athens (which came more and more to 
set the tone for the rest of Greece) the instruction of youth was from quite 
an early period based on the reading and exposition of Homer. The fact 
is perhaps better known than appreciated. For if we examine it we may 
reach the conclusion that Homer is the parent of that culture which we 
regard as typically classical. It is of course easy to discover ‘romantic’ 
and even ‘savage’ elements in both the Iliad and the Odyssey. How could 
it be otherwise in poems which draw so largely upon traditional material ? 
But these elements are not characteristic of Homer, they are in fact un- 
characteristic. It is because they are uncharacteristic that he reduces them 
to a minimum. And when we study his art we find that it has all the 
qualities which are thought of as specially classical. Compare the Iliad 
or the Odyssey with epics which have arisen among peoples whose culture 
has been unaffected by Greek influences. Beside Homer they seem form- 
less, incoherent, haunted by gloomy or grotesque fantasies sometimes 
powerful but often puerile. It is frequently hard to make out their story 
with any clearness; their style is apt to be stiff with conventional orna- 
ment and stereotyped phrase. Their cloudy beauties are their own, not 
Homer’s. He is master of his material, he is not fanciful or grotesque, he 
is lucid, he is sparing (as they are not) of hyperbole. In other words he 
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Homer crowned by the World and Time. Detail from a marble relief of the second 
cent. B.C., found near the ancient Bovillae. Height c. 13 in. 
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Pyrrhus, between Ajax and Agamemnon, receives the spurs and sword of knighthood 
as successor to his dead father Achilles. Detail from a Flemish tapestry of the late fifteenth 
century, illustrating the Tale of Troy, from the Chateau de Bayard near Grenoble 


(By permission of the Victoria and Albert Museum) 
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is classical and they are barbaric. The classical conception of style rests 
on the belief that the importance of what is said very often depends on 
our way of saying it. In Homer, perhaps for the first time, the form is 
adequate to the matter, that is, suitable to it and worthy of it. Sing, god- 
dess, the wrath of Achilles — only a divine utterance could do justice to so 
high a theme. The manner must fit the matter. That is the classical idea 
of style, and it comes from Homer. 

It may be observed that the spirit and quality of Homeric art, though 
never inoperative in Greek literature, begins to affect it with peculiar 
force soon after the defeat of Xerxes. The preceding age had been an 
era of prophetism. Parmenides, Heraclitus, Empedocles, even Pindar and 
Aeschylus have, or often have, an oracular style, natural in men who feel 
that they are making a revelation of the truth, but not Homeric. Then 
come Sophocles and Herodotus, each ounpixeitaros in the temper of his 
mind and the quality of his art. And that art is now purely ‘classical’. 
But we observe the same tendency in other fields than literature. We 
see it in the work of Phidias, who stamped his impress on the sculpture 
and architecture of his age and was a main instrument in making it classical 
as Homer is classical. We see it in the greater and in the lesser Polygnotus. 
In the field of religion the Olympian gods are morc distinctly conceived 
as Homer conceived them; the new Zeus, the new Apollo, the new 
Hermes, are clearly Homeric. In philosophy Socrates encounters pro- 
phetism with an ironical, Democritus with a scientific, detachment; in 
both we find a spirit of sophrosyne, that eminently classical and Homeric 
virtue. That this change was entirely due to Homer is altogether 
improbable. But it is reasonable to believe that the steady indoctrination 
of the Greek mind with the Homeric spirit, which was the necessary 
consequence of Greek education, must have been by far the most potent 
of all the influences at work upon it. At least Homer led the way and set 
thc example. We have seen how this affected art; but it also influenced 
culture. It is the consciousness of this which inspires the polemic of Plato 
and other moralists against the tendency of Homeric ethics. It is the 
fashion to express surprise at this, but we ought to remember that Plato 
was arguing against people who insisted that Homer must be regarded as 
a moral teacher. What effect the poems may have held on private morals, 
we have not sufficient evidence to decide. But so far as public behaviour 
is concerned we do have evidence that the Iliad was an immense stimulus 
to pan-Hellenic patriotism. Thus we find Isocrates appealing to Homer in 
those writings which advocate that union of Greeks against Barbarians 
which became the policy of Philip and (at first) of Alexander. Such an 
appcal was effective because to the Greeks the Homeric poems were the 
record of their own early history. They were aware — at least the more 
intelligent among them — that there must be an element of fiction 
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(pseudos) in a poet’s representation of the past. But that Homer was 
telling of things that had happened was doubted by no one. Even to 
Thucydides the Trojan War (however much he may have questioned its 
extreme importance) is just as historical as the Persian or the Pelopon- 
nesian. Such a conviction inevitably helped to mould the ideas of public 
men and guide their policies. 

To trace the influence of Homer in all these directions is of course out 
of the question here. The most that can be attempted is the briefest outline 
of his influence on literature. 

It is natural to begin with Hesiod and the ‘Cyclic’ poets. We may 
believe that it was the prestige of the heroic epos which led Hesiod to 
adapt the metre and diction of Homer to his own matter. That is a very 
important debt, but there is not much else that the poet of the Works and 
Days owes to Homer. How far the Cyclics were indebted to him cannot 
be determined, because their work has practically disappeared; almost 
all we can say is that those parts of the Trojan matter with which they 
dealt lie outside the scheme of the Iliad and Odyssey. It is in this that their 
historical importance now exists. It is considerable, for it was from the 
Cyclics rather than from Homer himself that later writers, from Aeschylus 
(and earlier) to the Posthomerica of Quintus Smyrnaeus and the Greck 
originals of Dares Phrygius and Dictys Cretensis, drew a great part of 
their material. 

Our chief concern must be with the direct line of succession. From 
Panyassis and earlier to Milton and later it is an almost interminable series, 
and one can touch only on the more significant names. Even so we must 
remember that not only are we omitting all mention of many notable 
epics but all consideration of Homer’s influence on other forms of ancient 
poetry and even on certain prose writers, such as Herodotus. Of the lost 
epics there is little that can be usefully said. But the Argonautica of 
Apollonius has survived and calls for notice. It is in some respects what 
in the jargon of contemporary criticism might be called a baroque or 
even a rococo poem. But it did reassert the Homeric tradition with 
some understanding of Homeric structure and some feeling for Homeric 
style. Above all the interest is centred, apparently for the first time in 
epic poetry, in a love story and a heroine. That was to prove a momen- 
tous innovation because of what it suggested to Virgil. It is not however 
what Virgil owes to Apollonius that is our concern, but what he owes to 
Homer. That is a question of the very highest importance to the 
historian of literature because of the unique position which came to be 
held by the Aeneid in the culture of Western Europe. All through later 
antiquity, all through the Dark and the Middle Ages, up to the Renais- 
sance and almost to the French Revolution, it was Virgil and not Homer 
who was the accepted representative of epic poetry in the West. It is 
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therefore essential to know how truly he represents it. The answer must 
be — with wonderful fidelity. Virgil’s style, though even that is modelled 
upon Homer’s, is peculiarly his own and has quite a different movement. 
But in the design and structure of his poem, in his management of the 
epic machinery, in his use of the epic conventions, in his understanding of 
the heroic age, Virgil stands supreme among the ancient followers of 
Homer. The Aeneid is hardly more an evidence of poetic than of critical 
genius. In it the art of Homer has a fresh lease of life, so far as that was 
possible in a different medium and an alien society. This makes it 
less necessary to review the post-Virgilian epic poets, for while some 
of them, Lucan for example, have little enough of the Homeric spirit, 
they all feel an obligation to revere, as Statius puts it, the footprints of 
Virgil. That is true even of Claudian, who comes at the end of anything 
that can be called ‘classical’ Latin literature. In him the Homeric- 
Virgilian tradition in antiquity may be said to blaze up once more and 
expire. 

Contemporary with Claudian was the Christian poet Prudentius, 
whose Psychomachia was a new kind of epic. In this the actors are personi- 
fied Virtues and Vices fighting Homeric duels in Homeric accoutrements. 
Its importance for the literary historian consists in this, that it is a main 
source of that flood of allegorical verse which pours in ever increasing 
volume through the Middle Ages down to the Faerie Queene and even 
later. 

The half-literate ages which immediately followed Prudentius scarcely 
knew more of Homer than the name. Indeed a form so complex as the 
Homeric-Virgilian epic demands for its understanding an artistic educa- 
tion which they had not received. They had their own epics, such as 
Beowulf, which were hardly touched, if touched at all, by classical in- 
fluences. There remained the memory of Aeneas and Dido and some 
vague notion of a Trojan War. The Trojan matter, containing much 
that is not in our Homer, was epitomized in the Latin Dictys and Dares, 
wretched little compilations from earlier compilations in Greek. They 
were of course forgeries, but the Dark Ages and even the Middle Ages 
had no suspicion of that, and their authority was preferred to Homer’s. 
Such was the foundation on which there gradually rose a vast and glitter- 
ing edifice. It may have been Geoffrey of Monmouth who began it by 
his invention of Brut, the Trojan-Italian auctor of the British nation. In 
the second half of the twelfth century — Geoffrey belongs to the first 
half — his account was greatly expanded in the Norman-French Romans 
de Brut of Robert Wace, and this in turn was greatly expanded in the 
English Brut of Layamon. If the Brut were not entirely innocent of plot 
or structure, it might pass for an epic. As it is, both it and the poem of 
Wace are classified as metrical romances. Such too is the Roman de Troie 
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of Benoit de Sainte-Maure,* a French trouvère writing towards the close 
of the twelfth century. Using the Dictys-Dares matter, he is thought to 
have added an invention of his own, the love story of Troilus and Cressida, 
whom he more correctly names Briséide. The story was embodied, with 
matter more authentically ancient, in the prose Historia Romana of Guido 
de Columnis, which became one of the great mediaeval sources, Chaucer 
for instance drawing upon it for his Troilus and Criseyde. All this seems 
far from Homer, but it is necessary to see what happened to the substance 
and form of the classical epic if we are to understand the problem which 
confronted Boccaccio and Tasso, Camoens and even Milton. 

The Divina commedia occupies a special position. In form it belongs 
to that genre of the Dream or Vision which (originating perhaps with 
the Somnium Scipionis of Ciccro) holds so important a station in the 
literature of the Middle Ages. Yet if the Divina commedia is not an epic 
it has much of an epic character. The Inferno, and the Purgatorio up to 
the point where Dante reaches the Earthly Paradise, is a Christian version 
of the sixth Book of the Aeneid, which in turn was suggested by the 
eleventh book of the Odyssey. That Dante was fully conscious of his 
debt to Virgil is proved by his own words (Inferno i. 85-7). But he is also 
aware of Homer, whom he calls poeta sovrano and whose shade he meets 
in the underworld. One can do no more than conjecture how much he 
knew — from sources like the Ilias Latina — of the real Homer; but he 
evidently knew something. It has not been ascertained where he got 
the story of the last voyage of Ulysses as it is told in the twenty-sixth 
canto of the Inferno. It hardly looks like an invention; perhaps it was a 
tradition that lingered in South Italy. It is permissible to think that it 
would have afforded a finer ending to the Odyssey than the one we have. 

The Divina commedia is a Christian, even a theological poem, and the 
spirit of it is accordingly unhomeric. But neither is it chivalric. By 
Dante’s time the specially mediaeval spirit of chivalry and romantic love 
was passing away, though it was to be revived under a different guise by 
Petrarch. The combined strength of Christian feeling on the one hand 
and courtly love on the other was what perhaps chiefly prevented the 
emergence in the Middle Ages of anything very like an epic in the 
tradition of Homer. Thus the Knight’s Tale in Chaucer, which has an 
almost epic scope, becomes a story of mediaeval love set against a vaguely 
classical background. Chaucer’s original was the Teseide of Boccaccio, 
which falls to be mentioned here because it was the first attempt since the 
ruin of the Western Empire to produce in a vernacular tongue an epic 
which should have a genuinely classical character. Taking Virgil and 

@ Such sub-Homeric works inspired many works of visual art in the later Middle 
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Statius as his principal models Boccaccio brings on the scene, which is 
pre-Homeric Greece, the chief warriors of the age of Thescus. He has 
Icarned and he uses all the traditional ornaments of the epic style. But 
the story remains incurably ‘romantic’, steeped in mediaeval sentiment 
and almost as far removed as A Midsummer Nights Dream from any 
conceivable Theseid of antiquity. Moreover it was Boccaccio who set 
the bad example of composing an epic in stanzas. 

He was a younger contemporary of Petrarch, with whom modern 
literature is by many supposed to begin. It may at least be said of him 
that he gave a new direction to men’s thoughts by turning them from 
mediaeval to classical models. Among ancient authors he gave the 
highest place, or the highest after Virgil, to Homer, whose merits, although 
he could never learn to read him, he divined and proclaimed. He en- 
couraged Boccaccio to get the translation of Homer done into Latin 
by a Calabrian called Leo Pilatus, and in other ways used his immense 
contemporary fame to give an impulsc to Homeric studies. His Latin 
epic Africa now hardly permits itself to be read; yet, being greatly 
admired at the time, it encouraged others to study the Virgilian model 
with equal care. In this connection it should not be forgotten that Latin 
epics continued to be written throughout the Middle Ages — one of the 
best being the De Bello Trojano of Joseph of Exeter — and during the 
Renaissance became even numerous. Some of these were not without 
fine poctical quality and had a definite influence on the vernacular epic. 
Milton, for example, had rcad most or all of them. 

After Petrarch comes the Quattrocento and the first flowering of the 
Rinascimento. But although Homer was a chief object of the new 
enthusiasm, yct this did not to any notable extent move the Italian genius 
to direct imitation. Perhaps some instinct warned it that the classical 
epos belonged irrevocably to the past. At least there was this feeling 
about the chansons de geste, the metrical romances and the poesia cabal- 
leresca in gencral. Homer and Virgil however continued to be reverenced, 
while the poesia caballeresca, though vastly popular, tended to provoke, 
at least among the more sophisticated, that kind of sympathetic amuse- 
ment which the Spanish romances were later to awaken in the mind of 
Cervantes. This amusement found expression in the Orlando innamorato 
of Boiardo, which appeared in 1487. A gencration later there came, to 
complete the work of Boiardo, a still greater masterpicce, the Orlando 
furioso of Ariosto. Thus a kind of mock-heroic poetry came into existence 
in Italy before the serious epic, represented by the Gerusalemme liberata 
of Tasso, which did not appear until about half a century after the death 
of Ariosto. In the interval much had happened, and Tasso belongs to 
the Counter-Reformation. But, though the Gerusalemme is a Christian 
epic, which is not how we should describe the Orlando furioso, the later 
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poem is in true succession to the earlier. This is perhaps more obvious 
to us than it was to Tasso, who made his poem as classical as he felt 
permissible in a Christian poet writing for more than scholars. It is as 
long as the Iliad and constructed on the classical plan, developing a heroic 
theme in a tone of high seriousness. The subject — the First Crusade — 
was an excellent choice, being glorious in itself and far enough removed 
in time and space to give the poet a free hand. The action is, in the 
Homeric manner, concentrated within the three or four months preceding 
the capture of Jerusalem. It is promoted by divine assistance and hindered 
by infernal agency. It is interrupted by digressive episodes. For the 
style, it has dignity and a Virgilian mollities. Virgil indeed is being 
constantly imitated or suggested, but so, though far less frequently, is 
Homer. Nothing so like a classical epic had yet appeared in the Italian 
language. And yet it is not really classical. Tasso believed it possible to 
compose an epic in which the continuity for the most part observed in 
the Aeneid should be relieved by incidents of a ‘romantic’ sort. This is 
done in the Gerusalemme. But the result has been that the romantic 
episodes, especially those in which the enchantress Armida plays a part, 
absorb most of our interest. We have in fact a romance of chivalry 
disguised as a classical epic. And the ottava rima, in which it is composed, 
makes it harder for us to throw off the impression that what we arc 
reading is only another metrical romance. For all that, Tasso’s pocm is 
a milestone on the way back to Homer. 

The convenience of prosecuting the Italian story must excuse a slight 
liberty with chronology. The Lusiads (Os Lusiadas) of Camoens (Luis 
de Camões) was published a few years before the Gerusalemme liberata. 
Its subject is the voyage to India of Vasco da Gama, a theme not less fit 
for epic treatment than the nostos of Odysseus. Camoens had sailed the 
same waters as his hero, and this gives his descriptions the vivacity 
(denied to Tasso) of first-hand impressions. There 1s perhaps no long 
poem since the Odyssey in which the sea-wind blows so free. After the 
long series of literary epics from Valerius Flaccus to Claudian and from 
Claudian to Ariosto the reader feels that here at last is the real thing again. 
Yet in many ways the Lusiads is literary enough. It is constructed rather 
closely on the model of the Aeneid, that is on the Homeric model. Thus 
after a proem the scene opens with a council of Olympian deities presided 
over by Jupiter, who directs their attention to Gama as, like Aencas, he 
voyages with his little fleet over unknown waters. Counsels are divided, 
Bacchus expressing enmity against Gama, and Mars friendship for him. 
Thereafter the fortunes of the hero are alternately threatened and advanced 
by supernatural forces. All that is like Homer, and the parallel is con- 
tinued when Gama is entertained by a native prince, to whom he gives a 
long retrospective narration of Portuguese history and his own adventures. 
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The Lusiads is, in the words of Hallam, ‘the first successful attempt in 
modern Europe to construct an epic poem on the ancient model’. Yet 
it is open to criticism. Thus, while the tone of the Lusiads is ardently 
Christian, the machinery of it is worked by gods of Pagan mythology. 
The convention, perfectly natural in Homer, has already begun to appear 
a little absurd in Virgil; in a Catholic poet it is a mere anomaly. Again, 
Camoens writes in ferza rima and in a diction which, while often attaining 
sublimity, is in general too diffuse and florid to suit an epic theme. 

About this time there established itself in France a movement which 
must always engage the interest of classical scholars. It is named the 
Pléiade, from a group of seven writers passionately devoted to the study 
of ancient literature. Its leader in scholarship was Dorat, whom classical 
students know as Auratus, but in literature its acknowledged head was 
Pierre Ronsard. The group hoped to refresh and enrich the French 
language by naturalizing classical words, metres, and literary forms. It 
had a special enthusiasm for Pindar and Homer, and it is now that the 
modern fame of Homer begins to rival that of Virgil, who had been 
preferred in the generation before by critics like the elder Scaliger. 
Ronsard’s attempt, the Franciade, to write a French epic after the ancient 
pattern was felt even by himself to be unsatisfactory ; but, as we can see 
from his sonnets, his admiration for Homer continued undiminished 
and was shared by other members of the group. The importance of this 
fact is little affected by the circumstance that the French have never 
succeeded very well in their efforts to write like Homer. 

The Pléiade had considerable influence upon Spenser, who translated 
or transplanted into English Du Bellay’s Antiquités de Rome. It may be 
doubted if he went all the way with the French school in its enthusiasm 
for Homer, whom he would hardly be able to read, as Ronsard could, 
in the original without the aid of such bald Latin versions as were then 
available. Yet we cannot doubt that he went a good part of the way. 
The Trojan matter he has studied in all its ramifications from Homer to 
the chronicles of Brut. Nevertheless the Faerie Queene owes far more to 
Ariosto and Tasso than to any classical source; indeed in some ways he 
is more mediaeval than they. The fact is that the Elizabethan age did not 
produce an epic — unless we call the Faerie Queene an epic — comparable 
to its achievements in other fields. Chapman did his best to make his 
contemporaries accept Homer as their own, but his translation had no 
great immediate success. Even Milton’s contemporaries, learned as many 
of them were, can hardly be said to have measured the greatness of Homer. 
That was left to Milton himself. 

Of Paradise Lost it cannot be necessary to say anything here except 
perhaps this, that it is only in the light of earlier attempts to compose 
in a modern idiom an epic comparable in form and style to the Homeric 
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Poems that its astonishing quality is seen. Milton resolved on an experi- 
ment of extraordinary difficulty and daring. He resolved to do for 
English poctic style what Virgil had done for Latin. In Milton's day 
there was no 'standard English', so that he was free to create his own 
medium. He believed that he could do this by bringing his syntax and 
vocabulary as close to Latin as was possible without violating English 
idiom — which nevertheless he sometimes does violate. His metre with 
its over-running of line into line and its exquisitely designed verse-para- 
graphs is obviously modelled on Virgil’s. It was Milton who settled that 
blank verse, and not stanzas, was the right metre for an English epic, and 
his choice was determined by Virgil and Homer. Both in the plan and in 
the conduct of his story he is careful to follow them, not slavishly but 
hoping to do what they had done and do it better. These things are far 
more important than his imitations, numerous as they are, of particular 
passages. Except for the subject — which Milton nevertheless claims to 
be ‘not less but more Heroic’ than any of the traditional epic themes — 
Paradise Lost is only less Homeric than the Aeneid itself. 

The centre of interest now moves back to France. There, not long 
after the death of Ronsard, his influence began to wane, almost to dis- 
appear. Yet the reaction (led by Malherbe) did not attack the classical 
poets; it took the line of declaring that the poctry of the Pléiade was not 
truly classical, since it lacked the good sense, the sobriety of temper, and 
spareness of ornament which characterized the pure classical style. We 
can observe the success of this criticism in the chief writers of the age of 
Louis XIV. To have good sense and good taste, to be what they called 
‘natural’, was important to them. These were qualities which, in alliance 
with 'sublimity', they recognized in Homer. At least one of them, per- 
haps the most eminent, Racine, was in a position to judge, for he had 
enough Greek to read Homer in the original. But the writer of that age 
who did most for Homer was Fénelon, whose Télémaque was read by old 
and young. The Telemachus of the Odyssey is already a model young 
man, so that it was the easier for Fénclon to make him the hero of an 
edifying romance, full of mildly agrecable episodes which gave readers 
the impression that there was nothing ‘barbaric’ about Homer and that 
his characters were honnétes gens, as the age of Louis XIV understood 
honnéteté. The effect of all this was that it became a sort of literary 
orthodoxy, of which the high-priest was Boileau, that the best a modern 
writer could do was to take the ancients for his models. As Pope 
expressed it, “To copy Nature is to copy them’. 

But after a time doubts were felt. It was natural, though illogical, 
to ask if some progress had not been made since the days of Homer in 
the aesthetic as well as the mechanical arts. From this question arose an 
absurd controversy about the relative merits of ancient and modern 
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authors in which nearly all French writers of the time became involved. 
The best of them, such as Racine and La Fontaine — for Moliére was too 
sensible to have an opinion in such a dispute — tended to deprecate the 
efforts of their admirers to have them ranked above the ancients. But 
it is likely that the public in general sided with the ‘moderns’, because at 
that time it read its classics in translations which retained little or nothing 
of their poetry. The quarrel spread to other countries, including England, 
where it provoked the Phalaris controversy and suggested The Battle of 
the Books. In 1699 Madame Dacier produced a version in prose of the 
Iliad, to which she prefixed a laudatory life of Homer which was found 
acutely irritating by his detractors. All this tended to make at least the 
name of Homer very familiar, and to Alexander Pope the time seemed 
ripe for a translation of the Iliad into English verse. The influence of 
Pope’s Homer on English minds and poetic diction in the eighteenth 
century has perhaps never been thoroughly explored; it was certainly 
very great. Though probably little read now, it filled a whole century 
with the fame of Pope and Homer. 

That century was prolific in epic poetry, most of what was written 
in English being markedly influenced, at least in diction, by Paradise Lost. 
Since none of it rose above mediocrity, none need be mentioned. On 
the other hand the cighteenth century excclled in the mock-epic; we 
have The Rape of The Lock, The Dunciad, and The Battle of the Books, which 
is a parody of Homer rather than of Virgil. There is much in this strain 
to be found in Fielding, who indeed described Joseph Andrews, and might 
have described Tom Jones, as ‘a comic epic in prose’. There is even a 
mock-heroic element in Cowper’s Task. This development must not 
be taken to indicate any disparagement of Homer, who was translated 
by Pope and Cowper, and loved by Fielding and perhaps even by Swift. 
Outside England the most celebrated epics were probably Klopstock's 
Messías in Germany and Voltaire’s Henriade in France. Then, in the last 
quarter of the century, a new conception of Homer began to gain ground. 
It was suggested in the main by two English books, Percy's Reliques and 
Macpherson’s Ossian, which produced, especially Ossian, an extraordinary 
impression not only in the country of their origin but in all educated 
Europe, and particularly in Germany. (The hero in Werther is a devotee 
of Homer until he is swept off his fect by 'Ossian'.) The Homeric 
poems were now held to be, at least in origin, Volkspoesie, and this led to 
theories like that of F. A. Wolf and, later, of Lachmann. Critics were now 
almost unanimous in putting Homer above Virgil on the not very satis- 
factory ground that the Aeneid is, compared with the Iliad, an ‘artificial’ 
epic. But in the wake of this came a new and different influence, Winckel- 
mann's Essay Gedanken über die Nachahmung der Griechen. In this an 
attempt was made to define the essence of classical art, which was said to 
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be ‘a noble simplicity and a calm greatness’ (eine edle Einfalt und eine 
stille Grösse). The phrase reverberated in German minds. Lessing was 
stimulated to write Laokoon, which was widely discussed, with loud 
assent and dissent. Goethe — so Greek a German and so German a 
Greek — ardently embraced the ideal of a noble simplicity and a serene 
greatness, qualities which he recognized in the Attic tragedies and above 
all in Homer. The fruits of this enthusiasm are not all that one is entitled 
to expect from such a man; but they are highly interesting. It is not 
possible to do more than name the Nausikaa, the Achilleis, and Hermann 
und Dorothea. The last alone could be considered a success, though few 
readers would think it reflects the ‘heroic’ temper of the Iliad. Yet we 
have it on Goethe’s authority that it was inspired by Homer, that is by 
the more domestic scenes in the Odyssey. 

The leaders of what is generally known as the Romantic Movement 
were nearly all, in greater or less degree, influenced by the ancient classics, 
and nearly all in England and Germany by Greek rather than Latin 
writers. Yet so far as Homer is concerned there is little direct imitation. 
Some felt and tried to recapture the Homeric largeness and simplicity, 
notably Mickiewicz in poetry and Chateaubriand in prose. But in spirit 
they are, especially Chateaubriand, incurably romantic. The truth is 
that the genius of the great Romantics was in the main lyrical. André 
Chénier — if we count him in as a precursor of the Romantic Movement 
— and Friedrich Hölderlin were penetrated to the very heart by the 
Hellenic spirit but they could not give it Homeric form. A greater genius 
than either, Coleridge, the true founder of the English Romantic school, 
failed lamentably when he tricd to be epic. Wordsworth did not, but the 
kind of epic he invented in the Prelude owed to Homer almost nothing at 
all. Scott, who has so much of the Homeric spirit, drew his inspiration 
not from the Iliad but from the Border Ballads. It is hardly worth while 
speaking of Southey’s epics: although they had some influence in their 
time they never ascend to be poetry, let alone Homeric poetry. Landor's 
Gebir may be dismissed as Miltonic. Byron in spite of his Hints from 
Horace is surprisingly unclassical. Shelley was always reading Greck but, 
though he translated the Hymn to Hermes, it is not clear that Homer was 
a special favourite of his. But what do these facts prove? Only this, 
that the influence of Homer is not to be measured by the extent to which 
he has been imitated. Coleridge and Landor and Shelley read him with 
far better understanding and far profounder appreciation than did the 
eighteenth-century poetasters who wrote epics like Leonidas or the Epi- 
goniad. How true it is that Homer’s influence may penetrate deeply with- 
out showing on the surface is perhaps most strikingly illustrated in the 
case of Keats. In spite of its subject Hyperion is Miltonic, not Homeric, 
except in so far as Milton resembles Homer. As for Endymion it is not 
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like Homer at all. Yet we know that Keats had read Pope’s translation 
and — with a new sense of discovery — Chapman's, and we cannot doubt 
that this liberated and excited his genius. In fact he says as much in his 
famous sonnet. Homer and the Elgin Marbles — that was what Greece 
meant to Keats, to whom Greece meant everything. But the Homeric 
manner eluded him. Yet perhaps not altogether. It is perhaps not merely 
fanciful to think that ‘the freshness of the early world’, which Keats may 
be considered to have recaptured rather more successfully than Milton, 
was caught by him from Homer. With Tennyson surmise is unnecessary, 
for a good deal of his best work is confessedly — ‘faint Homeric echoes’ 
in his own expression — written in following or imitation of Homer. 
And it must be allowed that Ulysses and Morte d' Arthur reproduce the 
Homeric manner with admirable scholarship and a fidelity never before 
attained. If we cannot say this of the Idylls of the King that is because his 
model there is Theocritus rather than Homer — the Theocritus however 
of the epyllia. Nor should we disregard his fragments of translation, 
which combine an almost literal exactness with a diction suitably grave 
and beautiful. He thus opened the way for Matthew Arnold, who 
aimed at an even closer approximation to the Greek. He attempted this 
in two poems, Sohrab and Rustum and Balder Dead, of which the latter 
comes nearcr to Homer in simplicity of syntax and particularly of detail. 
It is however felt by most readers to be somewhat inferior to Sohrab as 
poetry, and this suggests the reflection that too close an imitation of Homer 
may defeat its object. However that may be, Arnold has given us some- 
thing more like Homer in English than any other poet. Yet one does 
not think of Arnold as a Homeric sort of person. One does not think 
this of William Morris, though Mackail has called Sigurd the Volsung ‘the 
most Homeric poem since Homer’. It has the rush and joy of battle of 
the Iliad, but actually Sigurd is a versified saga, not an epic in the classical 
tradition. Although Morris composed a long quasi-epic Life and Death 
of Jason, and although half the stories in the immense Earthly Paradise are 
taken from classical sources, yet none of these rhymed romances seems 
classical in anything but subject. He is an excellent example of a poet 
strongly impressed by Homer yet remaining un-Homeric in the cast of 
his mind, which was mediaeval. That he was a devoted student of Homer 
is proved by the fact that he translated the Odyssey. The best Greek 
scholar among the Pre-Raphaelites was no doubt Swinburne. But he 
does not seem to care for Homer any more than Shelley cared. At any 
rate Homer did not influence his poetry. 

The Iliad and Odyssey do not conform to the modern conception of 
art as a method of self-expression, for they are completely impersonal. 
This would explain why the romantic poets have, in spite of their admira- 
tion for Homer’s art, on the whole failed to reproduce its qualities. Thus 
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one might have expected Victor Hugo to do something Homeric. l But, 
although he often attempts an cpic strain, he is too much the victim of 
his temperament, he cannot be genuinely impersonal. Leconte de Lisle 
can; in fact to be austerely impersonal was the aim of all his writing. 
Moreover he had immersed himself in the study of Homer, whom he 
translated with a careful exclusion of all romantic colour. Yet he never 
attempted an epic, and only a few of his Poèmes antiques show any trace 
of Homer. Evidently the day of the classical epos was felt to be over. 
In a sense it had always been over — that is after Homer himself. Even 
Paradise Lost could be represented as a tour de force carried to success by a 
unique combination of scholarship and poetical genius. Yet no one who 
reads the poetry of the eighteenth century beside that of the nineteenth 
can believe that the earlier century was morc deeply, was even as deeply 
penetrated by the Homeric spirit as the later. One evidence of that was 
the better understanding — the result of maturer consideration and a 
finer scholarship — of Homeric art. Here Matthew Arnold deserves a 
second mention. His lectures on translating Homer were the first ade- 
quate estimate, at least in English, of the literary qualities of the Iliad and 
Odyssey and did much to destroy the notion of a native genius or inspired 
folk-poet. Homer was now seen to be a conscious artist and took his 
place once for all as the chief poet of antiquity, as Dante was of the Middle 
Ages and Shakespeare of modern times. 

In the contemporary world of letters the impact of Homer is no doubt 
less immediate than at some other times, notably the Renaissance. And 
the number of those who can read him in Greck is perhaps less now than 
it was a quarter of a century ago. On the other hand the number of those 
who have read him in translation is certainly much greater, and I should 
think it not less certain that he is the classical poet who means most and 
gives most pleasure to the general reader. Whatever the depths of his 
influence it never was more extensive. This may be seen from the 
number and popularity of translations, especially of the Odyssey, which in 
antiquity was never put quite on a level with the Iliad; from the interest 
felt in Homeric archacology and in theories about the origin, develop- 
ment and authorship of these poems; from the stream of books about 
Homer. Equally significant is the way in which Homer is now accepted 
in circles which might have been expected to consider him out of date. 
It is true they put their own interpreation on his work. Thus, they like 
to explain the characters of the Iliad and Odyssey, especially Helen, 
Penelope, and Tiresias, in terms of modern psychology. This is perhaps 
more of a literary game than anything else, and probably more popular 
in France than in England or America. It is not quite so new as it looks, 
for allegorical and even symbolical interpretations of Homer werc very 
common in the ancient world and began at a surprisingly early date. 
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Perhaps the Ulysses of James Joyce calls for special mention as having 
some Homeric significance. And other names will suggest themselves 
of writers who have been under a greater or less obligation to Homer. 
But it is not names that are important so much as the persistence of thc 
tradition they maintain. It is the classical tradition, and of that Homer is 
not only the founder but the still unchallenged master. As such he has 
been the centre of attraction and repulsion for European literature through 
all its history 
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$A: THE POEMS 


CHAPTER I 


METRE 


by Sir Maurice Bowra 


THE Homeric poems, like the works of Hesiod, the Homeric Hymns, 
and a few lines scratched or painted on vases from the latter part of the 
eighth century, are composed in dactylic hexameters or what Herodotus 
calls èv é€apérpw róvw (i. 47) or èv émeor é£fapérpowi (vii. 220). Like all 
ancient Greek metres, the dactylic hexameter is quantitative in the sense 
that the metrical value of a syllable is decided not by its accent, or loud- 
ness, but by its quantity, that is by the time taken to pronounce it. All 
such metres depend on the relation of long and short syllables, and the 
simpler among them have a regularly repeated unit or ‘foot’. The hexa- 
meter has six feet, and each foot is ideally a dactyl. Thus, like trochaic 
verse, it has what is called a ‘falling rhythm’, since the emphasis comes at 
the beginning of each foot, not, as in anapaestic or iambic verse, at the 
end. But it is not absolutely dactylic or perfectly a hexameter. First, 
a spondce can always be substituted for a dactyl, though hardly any line 
consists entirely of spondees, since the dactylic rhythm must always be 
present in some degree. Secondly, the last or sixth foot is never a dactyl 
but a trochee or a spondee. The reason for this is that the end of a line 
must be marked to show that it is the end and to allow the reciter a slight 
pause for breath. This means that the fifth foot is normally a dactyl — 
for otherwise the dactylic lilt might be impaired — though sometimes, 
notably with proper names, a line may end with two spondees after a 
dactyl. The hexameter may then be schematically displayed as follows : 


M 
— NM -7v wv 


a a 


The form is absolute. There are no hypermetric or incomplete lines. 
Each line stands by itself as a metrical unit, and there is no hint that lines 
were ever arranged in regular groups to create anything like stanzas. 
Since each line is complete, it always ends with the end of a word, and 
there is no objection to ‘hiatus’ between lines, that is, to one line ending 
with a vowel and the next line beginning with another. 

The hexameter is constructed on the principle that at any point a 
spondee may take the place of a dactyl, provided that this does not happen 
at every place. This is a special application of the assumption that in 
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quantitative verse a long syllable is the equivalent of two shorts. This 
seems to be very rare in any language, and even in Greck it is almost 
limited to dactyls and anapaests. It is probably based on the simple notion 
that the dactyl and the anapaest belong to the yévos toov in rhythm, 
which consists of four unit-times. The special character of each is secured 
by making the first two unit-times of the dactyl and the last two of the 
anapaest a single long syllable, but so long as this is done, the other 
syllables can either be kept as two shorts or replaced by a single long. 
The hexameter is conventionally divided into two halves at the roy} 
or caesura, which may come (1) after the first syllable of the third foot: 


pjvw dee, Ged, | InAniddew ' AyiXjos (A 1) 
or (2) after the second syllable of the third foot if that foot is a dactyl : 
dvOpa. poi €vverre, Motoa, | moàúrporov, ôs udda moAAd (a. 1) 
or (3) after the first syllable of the fourth foot : 
Awoyevés Aaepridón, | moAvpnyav” 'O8voocc?. (e 203) 


Of these forms the first two are much the most common. In the first 
100 lines of the Iliad the first occurs 48 times, the second 51, and the third 
only once. Indeed the comparative rarity of the third can be seen from 
its general use in the Iliad, where it varies from 1 in 50 to 1 in 100, and in 
the Odyssey, where it varies from I in 100 to 1 in 200. The cacsura is 
certainly indispensable to the hexameter, but the question is rather what 
it means in the structure of the verse. 

It seems unlikely that it was a real break... Such a break was provided 
at the end of the line, and to have an earlier break is not only unnecessary 
but detrimental to the rhythm of what is essentially a unit. Nor is it 
always clear where the break would actually come. For instance a linc 
may contain all three kinds of caesura, like 


"Arpeidn, vrotóv ae eros duyev épkos dddvrwv (A 350) 
or formally contain the first but in practice the third, as in 
"Atpetons re ava€ avdpay kat dios ’AyiAAevs. (A 7) 


The real reason for the existence of the caesura seems rather to be that 
the hexameter is a unit whose character is maintained by the balance of 
its parts and that it secured its effect, as most rhythms do, by making its 
words run against its strictly metrical divisions. Even if a poet could 
make each foot end with the end of a word, it would soon become in- 
sufferably monotonous and lose the variety which comes from making 
the rhythm dominate the whole line instead of each foot separately. The 
caesura helps the line to remain a unity by interlocking its different parts 
at different points according to the metrical nature of the words used. 
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That the hexameter was conceived as a whole and treated as such can 
be seen from its avoidance of any rhythm which might seem to indicate 
that it falls into parts or ends earlier than it does.? The first explains why 
it very seldom has a break at the end of the third foot, since this would 
divide it into two equal halves. Sometimes it does this, as in 


7) od uéuvy ore T^ expéuw wider, ex Sè moBotw (O 18) 
but it is very rare, and we can see why the ds avoided it. So too a 
break after a trochee in the fourth foot might give the impression that 
the line ends there as a dactylic tetrameter, and though this is found in 


IInAevs Ov uoi érevra. yvvatka. yapéooerat aùrós (I 394) 


Aristarchus felt that it was wrong and emended to ye pdocerat. It does 
indeed occur on a few other occasions (Z 2; ¥ 760), but it is very un- 
usual, and sometimes it is more apparent than real as in 


kai Kev TodT éÜcAouu. Ads ye Siddvros apécbar (a 390) 


where Aids ye 8:8dv70s forms a single, formulaic phrase and can hardly 
be broken into constituent elements. So too the fourth foot usually 
avoids ending with the end of a spondaic word, as in 


oppa depot vids re kai adrovs: oùð’ dp” Eueddev, (« 26) 
and may even resort to unusual creations to avoid it like 


perorowy BAooupoiot mpoowraoi vepbe è moactv (H 212) 


where mpooórraoc: looks like an invention made for the occasion, to pre- 
vent any impression that the line ends at this point. The hexameter is 
welded firmly together, and most effects which would interfere with the 
impression of unity are avoided. 

Though the complete absence of any Greek verse earlier than the 
hexameter makes it impossible to dogmatize about its origins, these have 
been sought in its actual structure, and it has been claimed that it is built 
from a combination of more primitive metra, which exist in lyrical verse 
and may well be very ancient? This might happen in more than one 
Way : 

I. A hemiepes -vu -v »- is combined with an enoplion, --u , -= 


piv dee, Oed, 


IInAniadew ' AyiMjos (A 1) 
with the variation of combining -vv -v v-v with o -,,- oo 


papela péya iüOos* 
émédvopev “Erropa dtov (X 393) 
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2. Two dactylic dipodies are followed by an adonius or two spondees : 

olo. emi Ge£id, 

old” én’ àpwrepa 

vopnoa Pôv. (H 238) 
3. A dactylic tetrameter is followed by an adonius : 


aÛrıs emetta néðovðe KUALVOETO 


Aáas avaLons. (A 598) 


In principle it is not impossible that the hexameter was developed from 
some more simple metre or combination of metres. But we have no 
evidence that it was, and the attempts to derive it from the metres of 
extant lyric poetry are open to considerable objections. First, the hexa- 
meter is so plainly a unity that attempts to break it up into original parts 
fail to convince, since it can be broken up equally convincingly in more 
than one way, and there is no reason to think that one is more likely to 
be right than the others. Secondly, we may in principle doubt whether 
the hexameter would be likely to owe anything to the metres of lyrical 
verse. Heroic narrative of the Homeric kind is a distinct and separate 
art from song. While song uses the stanza for its unit of composition, 
heroic poetry uses the single line; while song is sung to a recognizable tunc, 
heroic poetry is at the most intoned to a very simple chant; while song 
may be sung by a choir and even accompanied by a dance, heroic poetry 
is sung by a single bard and has no dance. In the absence of any indepen- 
dent evidence it seems unwise to claim that the hexameter is derived from 
the measures of lyric verse. There is no reason why it should not have 
been developed simply as a measure of narrative poctry, and if it has any 
connection with lyric verse, it may be no morc than through some distant 
common source which has been shaped into two quite different directions. 

That the hexameter was originally not spoken but sung is clear enough. 
First, when Homer tells of Achilles or Demodocus or Phemius, he makes 
them sing to the accompaniment of the $ópjuy£ or lyre (I 185 ff.; 0 261; 
x 332). Secondly, he himself summons the Muse to sing, dee, of thc 
wrath of the Achilles (A 1). There is no doubt that he himself was 
acquainted with the practice of singing heroic lays, but it is possible that 
even in his time the practice changed or was matched by another practice 
of speaking. Nothing much can be deduced from his use of the word 
évvere to the Muse (a 1; B 761), since it simply means ‘tell’ and is 
applicable equally to song and to speech. On the other hand it is note- 
worthy that when Hesiod tells how the Muses summoned him to be a 
poet, he does not mention a lyre, but says that they have given him a 
staff (Theog. 30), and this anticipates the practice of the rhapsodes in the 
fifth century, as we know them from vases (Pl. 4) and from Pindar's words 
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on Homer, xarà pdBdov édpacev (Isth. iv. 42). If we press the meaning of 
édpaacv, it is that the rhapsodes of Pindar's time recited instead of singing. 
This may well have been the later practice. But in Homer’s own time 
we can hardly doubt that singing was normal. It is most unlikely that 
this implies any real tune or indeed anything more than some primitive 
chant, and if we wish to establish the essential difference between the 
hexameter and the metres of lyric verse, it is that it was sung to some 
musical accompaniment which probably allowed full play to its metrical 
character. 

The hexameter is not ideally fitted for an easy use of the Greek 
language. It excludes, because of their scansion, many words, especially 
those which contain a cretic (-U-) or have more than two short syllables 
in succession. That is why Homer excludes certain words which must 
have been known to him but could not be fitted into his metre. Thus he 
has xrjpara and «rýpaoı but not kryuárwv, ravoua but not ravéuny, 
Svopevees but not dvoperrjs. The traditional language provided him 
with uscful alternatives such as zLara for ńuépas, phyos for umxavij, 
xpadin for Kapdin. When two alternatives suit the metre, he uses which- 
ever meets his immediate need; we find on the one hand mevôóueða, 
mevboiab’, vrevÜéa0cw, and on the other svv6dvouac and mvvÂłavóunv. The 
Greek language, as we know it, does not fall so casily into the hexameter 
as into the iambic trimeter, of which Aristotle says, ‘it is the most speak- 
able of metres, as is shown by the way in which we very often fall into 
it in conversation’ (Poet. 1449 a 25). 

This difficulty has prompted the suggestion that the Greeks took over 
the hexameter from some other language, such as Minoan or Hittite, 
for which it was more naturally adapted. This is not inconceivable, 
though the present state of our knowledge affords no evidence for it. 
Yet it is none the less possible that the hexameter is a Greek invention. 
Not all metres are ideally suited to the languages which use them, and the 
hexameter is so fine a measure that it may well have become popular, 
despite its limitations, because of its irresistible rhythm. It certainly gives 
prominence to some essential qualities of the Greck language, notably its 
high proportion of short to long syllables and its ability to differentiate 
between them on the principle that one long is the equivalent of two 
shorts. This view receives some support from the Mycenacan tablets in 
Linear Script B. These are not in verse and have very little to do with its 
usual subjects and vocabulary, but they tell enough about early Greek 
to show that it could fall without undue strain into hexameters. It must 
of course be an accident that some phrases on the tablets such as roxyoBóuo: 
Seucovres, Evexa ypvooio tepoio and épéras IIAevpovd8e idvres look as 
if they were parts of hexameters, but the likeness conceals an important 
fact. Because this archaic Greck had a large number of short syllables, 
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it was possible to evolve a metrical system based on the proportion of 
longs and shorts. A simple test can be taken with proper names. Of 
fifty-eight names given by the first decipherers of the script fifty-two can 
be fitted at once without change into hexameters,s as can twenty-one 
place-names of Greek origin in the Pylos tablets.6 Nor is this difficult 
to explain. At this stage Greek still preserved a large number of uncon- 
tracted vowels, and in such words as Krowoóxos, ómwckadóef es and 
xAaFipdpos, these betray the metrical capacities of the language. Its 
words fall more easily into a dactylic rhythm than do the contracted 
words of a later age, and though the iambic may then have been closer 
to ordinary speech, this is not necessarily true of Mycenaean times. Since 
for other reasons it is likely that the epic tradition goes back to these 
times, it is likely that the hexameter itself is a Mycenaean measure, if not 
a Mycenaean invention.’ 

Even so the hexameter was an exacting metre, and the difficulties 
which attended its composition were by no means solved by the use of 
alternative forms. Homer shows abundantly how, almost in defiance of 
prosody, intractable words could be introduced into it, especially by 
the artificial lengthening of short syllables. To some extent our texts 
conceal what has happened when they write ov for o, e for e, and AA, pp, 
vv for A, p, v; in fact when we read eAAaBe, eupevar, évveze, OvdAvpTos, 
e(AjAovba, these are not real forms but the scribe's way of indicating a 
special metrical treatment of éAaBe, évere, "Olvpmos, éXjAv0a. Arti- 
ficial lengthening is extremely common in the Homeric poems and shows 
how the tradition has evolved its own means of adapting to the hexa- 
meter words which would otherwise not fall into it. It observes not 
indeed exact rules for this but at least recognizable tendencies. Lengthen- 
ing occurs most commonly in (1) the first syllable of three shorts as in 
IIpiapidns, Kidveos, a8ávaros, axdpartos, ayopdacbe; (2) the first syl- 
lable of an antispast, ,- - 2, as in “AmdAAwva, eidjAovba; (3) a short 
syllable between two long syllables when it is followed by a digamma, 
as in épmvetgot (€umveF yor) ; (4) a short syllable between two long 
syllables when it is followed by a vowel, as in dmepomAinor, dxopuotin, 
xaxoepyins. Such lengthenings usually take place at certain places in 
the line, notably (1) the first syllable of the first foot, producing the 


arixos axépados as in 
dia prev aondos HAGE daewfs ófpiov eyyos ; (P 357) 


(2) the second syllable of the first foot when it consists of a single trochaic 
word as in moa Acoduevos, and (3) the first syllable of the sixth foot, 
which may be disguised as evée(ov or véueoo: or produce a oríyos 
peioupos as in 

Tpa@es 9' éppiygaav émws idov aióAov dduw. (M 208) 
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Short vowels are more commonly lengthened before the liquids À, p, v, 
than before other consonants, but, in general, lengthening seems to be 
decided by the needs of the verse at certain places where the dactylic 
rhythm is most obvious, and that is why it occurs at them. 

The usual technique of the hexameter shows what efforts were made 
to extend its capacities and how carefully its practitioners adapted their 
language to it. In this process two factors call for notice. First, the 
influence of musical accompaniment, no matter how simple, must have 
counted for something. The bard who chanted a verse would be able 
to make his words conform more closely to the requirements of metre 
than if he had merely spoken them with the usual attention that speech 
gives to the quantity ofa syllable. Secondly, since the distinction between 
long and short syllables is in the last resort settled by rules, and since the 
assumption that a long is the equivalent of two shorts is a matter of con- 
vention, the poets could treat their words with some freedom and make 
them conform to the metre without imposing too great a strain on the 
natural limitations of the language. What counts with the hexameter 
is its dominating dactylic rhythm. Once this was established, much could 
be done to extend its scope and to make intractable words fit into it. 
The hexameter remains not only a powerful instrument of narrative 
poctry, such as is to be found hardly anywhere else in the world, but in 
its own way a precise and careful means for keeping language at an 
impressive level of music and movement. It has its skilfully devised 
rules, and these illustrate what mastery Homer had of it and what versa- 
tility he displayed in combining an elaborate technique with a straight- 
forward manner of telling a story. 
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CHAPTER 2 


STYLE 


by Sir Maurice Bowra 


HoMzn's language can never have been spoken by men. It contains 
too many alternative forms, too many synonyms, too many artificial 
forms for it to be in any sense a vernacular. It is a language created for 
poetry by the needs of composition. To its remarkably expressive and 
wide-ranging effects various layers of Greek have contributed. If the 
most predominant element is the Ionic of the eighth century, this is 
inextricably combined with other elements which might be thought to 
come from various districts outside Ionia. There are words and forms 
which survived in historical times in Thessaly and Aeolis, in Arcadia and 
Cyprus; there are others so unusual that we cannot give them a historical 
place. Conversely, there are Greek peoples who made no distinctive 
contribution to Homeric language, notably the speakers of Western 
Greek, including the Dorians of the Peloponnese and Crete. The explana- 
tion of this is that the Ionian poets adapted a traditional language to Ionic 
in order to make it more intelligible to their own people and easier to 
compose in it themselves. But they retained, because they were useful as 
well as ornamental, words and forms which are not Ionic but seem to 
come from an older Greek language which was spoken in the Mycenaean 
age but later broke into separate dialects. The existence of this language 
has long been suspected. We can now begin to see what it was and to 
identify some features of Homeric usage which have not hitherto been 
satisfactorily explained. 

The language of the tablets in Linear Script B, which may be called 
Mycenaean, contains elements which survive in Homer," but are rare, if 
not absent, elsewhere, notably the genitive singular in -oro (elsewhere 
found only in some Thessalian inscriptions) and in -ao; the genitive 
plural in -awv; the form Hoceddwy; frequent nouns of agent in -np, 
which are regular in Cyprus but unusual outside it; the suffixes -8e 
denoting direction towards and -@ev denoting direction from; the 
termination -d& denoting locative, comitative, or instrumental force, 
reminiscent of the way in which Homer uses the clearly archaic f¢. and 
sometimes keeps dpecd when he might use dpecor. (A 474; X 139, 
189). The Homeric wérw’ ’A@jv7n is an easy transposition of the My- 
cenaean ’A@dva sórwa. Some forms, which have not survived into 

a Cf. Ch. 4. 
26 
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Homeric Greek, seem to lie behind their Homeric equivalents and per- 
haps to explain them, as when Mycenaean provides infinitives in -eev 
instead of -ev or -nv, and may account for the mysterious Homeric 
infinitives in -eew, while the artificial Homeric fae. may have been 
fashioned as a substitute for the Mycenaean éevou. Mycenaean keeps 
both initial and internal digamma, and shows that the uncertainty of 
Homeric practice in this respect is due to the competing claims of tra- 
ditional language and contemporary Ionic. Though the evidence is not 
plentiful, it proves that certain forms of ancient origin were deeply 
embedded in Homeric Greek, while others were transformed into 
artificial substitutes with the same metrical value. The Mycenaean forms 
in Homer survived because they were preserved by a living, oral tradition 
of poetical composition and were thought worthy of preservation both 
for their antiquity and for their usefulness. 

Though we may be fairly confident that the beginnings of the Homeric 
language are to be found in the Mycenaean age, we cannot point to this 
or that passage and say that it is Mycenaean, or even with any confidence 
draw up a list of Mycenaean words. What is clear is that some words, 
which in historical times were found only in Cyprus or Arcadia, are 
almost certainly Mycenaean in the sense that they come from the language 
which was spoken in the Peloponnese before the Dorian invasion or the 
colonization of Ionia. A recent confirmation of this can be seen in the 
use of réuevos in Arcadian to mean a piece of land marked off as a 
special domain. This is the sense which it has not only in Homer (Z 194; 
I 578 ; £ 293) but in Mycenacan tablets from Pylos, but not elsewhere 
in Greck. It is more than likely that many of the Homeric epithets, 
especially for the gods, come from the Mycenacan age: sórw' 'A6vm 
certainly docs ; épioswios used of Hermes is best explained from Arcadian 
as meaning 'fast runner'; Cypriot explains why Apollo is called 
Xuuvüeós (A 39); as the sender of plague he is addressed as the mouse- 
god, since mice carry it. We may hope that future discoveries will 
throw morc light on the Mycenacan origins of Homeric words, but for 
the moment it must suffice to know that such origins undoubtedly exist. 

The language, which began on the Grcek mainland, scems to have 
passed through two main stages afterwards. First, after the collapse of 
the Mycenaean civilization in the twelfth century B.c., the tradition of 
epic song survived most probably in Athens and for a time in Pylos, and 
possibly elsewhere; second, after the Ionian migration of c. 1000 B.C., 
it passed to Ionia, and there reached the form which we know from the 
Homeric poems. Such a history explains both its predominantly Ionic 
exterior and its many archaic elements. Less easy to explain are the so- 
called Aeolic clements, words and forms which lie outside Ionia and find 
their historical parallels in Thessaly or in Aeolis. Some of these are so 
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deeply embedded in the text that they cannot be moved, but others are 
certainly preserved because they belong to the tradition, and for this 
reason survive when an Ionic substitute could easily take their place. 
That some of these Aeolic forms come from Mycenaean is reasonably 
certain, since patronymics in -ios are found in the Pylos tablets. On 
the other hand we cannot yet rule out the possibility that Ionian poets 
sometimes introduced an Aeolic form or word because the two dialects, 
notably in Chios, were not entirely distinct. 

Homeric language is then the fruit of a long tradition which pre- 
served relics of Mycenaean times. It was able to do this because it was 
formulaic. Its copious formulae were devised to assist the bard in the 
task of oral composition. Since he composed for hearers and much of 
his work was necessarily improvised, he needed a large number of 
formulaic phrases to help him. Even if writing existed, and it seems 
unlikely that it did between c. 1200 and c. 750," the bard would not rely 
upon it, but form his poems in his head and dcliver them by word of 
mouth. All oral poetry needs and uses formulae, and indeed cannot 
exist without them. If the poet has them in full control, he can produce 
a poem on almost any subject at short notice. This must be the way in 
which Homer's imaginary bards, Phemius and Demodocus, perform 
(x 347-8; 0 44-5), and we cannot doubt that when Homer learned his 
craft what he mastered was a rich store of formulae connected with heroic 
legends and ready to meet almost any emergency. Once a phrase met a 
need and was found to have an appeal to the poets’ audiences, it might 
come to stay, while others less worthy were abandoned and replaced by 
new phrases. This is how an oral tradition works, and we may assume 
that this is what happened before Homer found the art in existence and 
made his own magnificent use of it. The formula makes the Homeric 
style what it is and is fundamental to any understanding of it. 

The study of the Homeric formulae was undertaken by Milman 
Parry! with remarkable results. He showed not only that it is far more 
pervasive than had hitherto been thought but that its use is governed by 
unexpectedly consistent rules. For convenience formulae may be divided 
into three classes: (1) short phrases, notably noun-adjective combina- 
tions containing the famous Homeric epithets; (2) single phrases used for 
the machinery of the story and repeated when a similar occasion occurs; 
(3) blocks of lines, or themes, which describe conventional actions. Each 
of these shows its own special usage and its own rules, and each is un- 
deniably formulaic in the sense that a given set of words is normally used 
for a like occasion whenever it occurs. It is not always easy to say what is 
formulaic or what is not. Some occasions are so unusual that they occur 
only once, but they may none the less belong to the poet's repertory or 


a Cf. Ch. 23, esp. pp. 551 ff. 
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contain phrases which do and which are now put together in a new com- 
bination. Homer operates far less with single words than with phrases, 
and these phrases may often be of some length. 

First, the shorter formulae may best be examined in the noun-adjec- 
tive combinations, which are used not merely for god sand men but for 
all sorts of inanimate objects such as spears, swords, the sea, and the sky. 
In using these Homer follows marked rules with few variations from 
them, and the rules are determined by the demands of the hexameter 
and the inflected nature of Greek syntax. Just because Greek nouns are 
declined and have different metrical values according to their cases, so 
the formulae have been worked out with consummate care and skill to 
be ready for all cases in the declension and for every space or place to be 
occupied in the hexameter, For instance, there are 56 different noun- 
adjective combinations for Achilles, but each is determined by the case 
of the noun and the position to be occupied in the verse. With certain 
exceptions, which we shall consider, this is Homer’s normal practice, and 
it indicates an ancient and powerful tradition which has invented such 
combinations for almost cvery need. At times it looks a little mechanical, 
as when certain epithets are not so much otiose as out of place. Thus we 
hardly expect the Cyclops Polyphemus to be called ‘god-like’ (a 70) or 
great-hearted (x 200), or the mother of the beggar Irus to be ‘lady 
mother’ (ø 5) or the herdsman Philoctius to be ‘leader of men’ (v 185). 
Such cases suggest that even for Homer some epithets had little meaning 
and were useful chiefly for filling a place in the verse. At other times 
epithets, which in most places are suitable and even charming, do not fit 
their contexts, as when the sky by day is called ‘starry’ (© 46; O 371; 
i 527) or beached ships ‘swift’ (K 306; A 666; II 168) or dirty linen 
‘shining’ (¢ 26). Here the familiar epithet is retained in its usual place in 
the verse, even though it conflicts slightly with the sense. 

The second kind of formula, the repeated line, presents no such 
difficulties. It is complete in itself either as a main sentence, such as that 
which tells of a warrior falling in battle : 


Sovmnaev è meadv, apapnoe Se Tevye ém avri 
or it forms a temporal clause, such as that which tells of a new day coming : 
fuos 9" ypiyévera pav pododaxrudos "Hos. 


In either case it needs no such variations and adjustments as the noun- 
adjective combination docs. The result is that for much of his machinery 
of action Homer uses such lines abundantly without change. They are 
useful for almost any action which is necessary for the development of a 
story but does not call for too much attention to be drawn to it, whether 
for the coming of dawn or night, the minor details of fighting, the be- 
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ginning or the end of a meal. There are however, times when Homer 
abandons the stock form for something more elaborate, as when the fall 
of Sarpedon or Asios is told not in the usual single line for a man falling 
in battle, but with a simile: 
pire Ò ws ore Tis püs Tjpurev Y üxepoxis, 
ne mirus BÀAcOpi,, rjv T ovpect rékroves dvópes 
e€érapov sreAékeooct verjkeot viov elvat. 
(N 389-91; ll 482-4) 
No doubt he does this because he wishes to make something special of 
the occasion and to give it its own appropriate poetry. None the less 
the three lines used are themselves as formulaic as the single line; they 
differ only in being reserved for special occasions. So too he sometimes 
forsakes the usual line for the coming of dawn and substitutes a variation 
which is not a dependent temporal clause but stands paratactically to what 
follows. Of this he has four variations, which bcar some resemblance to 
one another but are none the less different (1: H 421-2; 7 433-4. 2: O 1. 
3: T 1. 4: er). Since each of these precedes a marked change in the 
action, that may be why they are used. It is quite possible that these vari- 
ations are themselves based on a common formula, and that their slight 
differences indicate the poet's desire to improve upon the traditional form. 
The third kind of formula, the repeated theme, is considerably more 
elastic. Though certain actions, such as the putting of a ship to sca or 
bringing it to land or the entertainment of guests, reccive little variation, 
yet others do, and there seems to be some system in them. For instance, 
the arming ofa warrior is a common theme and Homer may well have felt 
that it could not always be treated in exactly the same way.? So the linc 
Kynptoas pev mpóvra epi kvrjumow eÜnke 
occurs in four places and in each is developed differently. (1) In F 328 ff. 
it is confined to a normal description of arming. (2) In A 16 ff. it is 
expanded by an account of Agamemnon's breast-plate and shield. (3) In 
II 130 ff. it is combined with the harnessing of horses. (4) In T 369 ff. 
it goes further in the prodigy of the horse Xanthus speaking to its master. 
Moreover, each of these occasions marks an important new movement 
in the action. The first begins the fighting in the Iliad; the second the 
general engagement which brings the Achaeans, without Achilles, near 
to disaster; the third the counter-attack led by Patroclus; the fourth the 
final onslaught when Achilles takes at last to the field. A somewhat 
similar variation occurs in the treatment of sacrifices. This may, if it is 
not very important, be reduced to four lines (A 315-18), but it is usually 
expanded, whether by a prayer (A 447 ff.; B 402 ff.), or by the presenta- 
tion of the chine of the sacrificed beast to Ajax (H 314 ff.) or the gilding 
of the heifer’s horns (y 430 ff:). Each of these variations has its own relc- 
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vance or significance in the context, and we can understand why Homer 
has introduced it. Behind it lies the standard, formulaic theme, and 
though he builds his scene on this, he is not tied to it. 

Homer’s occasional elasticity in his treatment of such themes may be 
matched by certain variations in his noun-adjective combinations. There 
are occasions when he might use a standard form and does not do so, 
and we can usually see why. When Circe realizes who Odysseus is, the 
conventional epithet 8uuios is replaced by soA/rpomos (« 330). When 
the size and strength of some great warriors call for a moment's atten- 
tion, the usual epithets are abandoned and their place is taken by meAwpuos 
for Achilles (D. 527; X 92), Hector (A 820) and above all Ajax (T 229; 
H 211; P 360). Though after a masculine caesura Odysseus in the 
nominative is usually called ŝovpiràvros, he is twice called by the metri- 
cally interchangeable 'Iéexjows (B 246; x 45), which refers to his 
position as the true king of Ithaca and the only man who can restore 
order there. On one occasion the familiar èürvýuðas "Ayasovs is re- 
placed by óreprýðavras "Ayasovs (A 66, 71), when Athene and Hera 
plot for the victory of the Achaeans, and the word strengthens their case. 
When Achilles prepares the funeral of Patroclus, he is not wd8as exis 
but peydbupos (W 168), as if on this solemn occasion it were inappropriate 
to stress his speed of foot and right to stress his greatness of heart, when 
he pays the last rites to his friend. When Penelope prays that Apollo 
will strike Antinous, she calls the god not Aiðs vids but kAvróro£os 
(p 494), which is certainly more suitable for one who sends arrows of 
vengeance. Such substitutions would cause no trouble to the poet and 
would enable him to make rather a finer point than if he had kept the 
traditional formula. 

Though some of the Homeric formulae must be very ancient and go 
back to the Mycenacan age, it is clear that in the long tradition of oral 
poetry between that time and Homer's own many new formulae were 
invented, and there is no good reason to think that, when the Iliad and the 
Odyssey were composed, they had to rely entirely on existing, traditional 
phrases. Indeed the evidence of other formulaic epic suggests that poets 
were able to fashion new phrases for new needs. But in general we can 
sce some of the ways in which new formulae were made. It was indis- 
pensable that they should not only meet the metrical needs of composition 
but fit into the general poetical atmosphere. Thus we often find echoes 
between one formula and another, and the similarities suggest different 
ways of invention. First, we may perhaps assume that two different 
phrases have a common origin. The Hours are entrusted with watching 
the entrances and exits of Olympus: 


nev dvakAtvas mukiwòv vedos 70. avabetvas. (© 395) 
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So Odysseus protects the entrances and exits of the Wooden Horse: 
nev avakdAivar truKxivov Aóxyov NÒ émiüetva. (A 525) 


We may surmise that védos and Aóxov are both variations on some word 
for 'door' and have been substituted for it to provide a more precise 
picture. Secondly, one idea may suggest another. If two men killed 
in battle are called ei8óre ydppns (E 608), it is but a small step to call two 
dogs eiBóre Orjpns (K 360). If men in battle én’ dAdjAoww ópovcav 
(€ 401), there is no real reason against saying of thistledown zpos 
áAMjAgow ëyovrai (e 329). Thirdly, a familiar phrase can be altered to 
secure an ironical effect. When Dionysus and Hephaestus find a safe 
haven in the sea, we hear that Oéris 8 dreSeéaro kóXro (Z 136; X 398), 
and some such form may have prompted the phrase orvyepós 8° úmeðéćaro 
«otros (x 470) for the hanging of the maidservants of Odysseus, who 
have found a hateful «otros in death. Somewhat differently, a phrase 
may provoke another which is almost humorous. When Hector com- 
plains that much of the wealth of Troy has perished ézei péyas wdvoaro 
Zevs (X 292), his formula must lie behind another, which certainly con- 
tains a pun, when Athene asks her father about Odysseus ri vv of récov 
&Svoa0, Zeb; (a 62). Fourthly, the echo may be almost entirely of 
sound. The structure of some familiar phrase suggests, perhaps un- 
consciously, another which sounds like it but has a different meaning. 
So hepoeiðéa mérpyv (p 233) may have been suggested by the familiar 
hepoewdéa mróvrov (V 744; B 263, etc.); the description of Ithaca as miova 
Sipov (€ 329) by miova nu, the epithet for an ox (Y 750); the sound 
of Odysseus's bow-string yeASdvi eikéAn addi ( 411) by the simile used 
of Athene yeA8óv. eikéAy dvrqv (y 240). These, and other cases like 
them, indicate that the oral style fostered the formation of new phrases 
on the analogy of others already existing. When a bard composes with- 
out the aid of writing, he has a keen sense of sound as well as of sense, and 
it is inevitable that, just as one situation suggests another and provokes a 
similar form of words, so a sound-sequence may suggest another similar 
in rhythm or in tonal value or in balance of words. The new formulae 
fit easily into the old pattern and strike no discordant note in it. 

Homer’s dependence on formulae and copious use of them need not 
have prevented him from breaking at times into what we may call free 
composition. In principle it is not improbable that he described scenes 
for which his formulae were not fully adequate and invented new phrases 
for them. Even if he composed io writing, he may well have been 
able to think out certain passages in his head and to remember them 
without requiring formulae to help him with them. We cannot say 
which such passages are, since a phrase which occurs only once in Homer 
may in fact be a formula used by other poets and its rarity in his work 
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simply an accident. But we can at least notice some passages in which 
his own formulae are rare and which have the air of being new creations. 
Even so he does not choose his words individually as literary poets do. 
He still relies on certain mannerisms and phrases of the formulaic style, 
even if he assigns minor functions to them. For instance, the vision of 


Theoclymenus is certainly an unusual event, and we expect it to contain 
unusual words : 


å devAot, Ti kakóv TObE mdoxere; VUKTL uev Üuéov 

eiÀvara, Kepadat re mpóawmd re vépÜe re yoüva, 

oipwyy de dedne, OcÓüdkpvvra dé maperai, 

atuatı Ò eppadaras Toyor KaAal TE weoodpas: 

eldwawy dé mrÀéov mpobupov, mei 5é kai aii, 

tej.évov "EpeBoode vro Codov: néAvos 9€ 

ovpavot efamdAwie, kak) Ò émidedpopev axAvs. (v 351-7) 
In this are some undeniable formulae, notably & Sedo’ (A 816; x 431); 
vépÜe re yobva (X 452), Seddaxpuvrar è maperai (X 491), and kaAaí re 
pecddpat (r 37). But these do no more than provide a structure for the 
really significant phrases which look like inventions made for the unusual 
occasion. For one indeed we may trace an origin: xax 8’ émdédpopev 
àyMs may well be derived from words used to describe the brilliant 
light on Olympus, Ae] 8° émde8poper atyA (% 45), to which it provides 
a counterpart and an antithesis. So too, when Achilles plans shameless 
deeds against the dead body of Hector, they must be revealed in their 
horror and pathos. So indeed they are: 


rot © jv éAkopévowo Kovicados: audi 0€ yarar 

Kvaveat TitvavTo, Kapn È amay ev kovimou 

keîro mapos yapiev: róre 0€ Leds dvcpeveecar 

Saxev deuiacaaÜa, éfj €v marpid. yain. (X 401-4) 


The only certain formula here is év marpiS. yai, which occurs seven 
times elsewhere, while the placing of both év «ovígo: and 8vopevéeoo: at 
the end of the line is common form and hardly less formulaic. Homer 
often works in this way when he has something special to say and wishes 
to give full weight to it. Even in his battle-scenes he uses phrases which 
do not occur elsewhere and may therefore not be true formulae, and when 
he deals with something more unusual, he may well allow himself a 
certain freedom in combining traditional forms with others of his own 
invention. 

Though Homer is able to vary his formulae and to achieve an almost 
individual style in his combinations of them, he remains an oral poet, who 
expects his words not to be read but heard. His way of using them is 
one to which the Western world is no a accustomed, and it raises 
questions of literary and aesthetic interest w ich are relevant to any true 
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understanding and criticism of it. The oral poet does not work like the 
literary poet, whose success lies in the unusual and striking combination 
of single words and who aims at making his style as personal as possible, 
and thinks it below his dignity to follow his predecessors too closely. 
The oral poet both belongs to a tradition which circumstances force him 
to follow and is proud to do so, because it connects him with an honoured 
past and gives him a special authority as an expert on it. He is interested 
not in the mot juste as such but in a more extended effect which depends 
on different methods. Much of his work has already been done for him. 
His formulae have survived because of their intrinsic usefulness and 
brilliance and may be regarded as the best of all available means for their 
purpose. Since he starts with them and uses them abundantly, his 
originality is to be judged by what he does with them. To understand 
such an art we must try to see it at work in its own conditions, and put 
ourselves in the position of people who do not read but hear, who assume 
that a poet will use a traditional style, who respond to salient effects 
rather than to small points, and may well not notice matters which would 
trouble a watchful and critical reader. 

Since the formulaic style was devised in the first place for the help of 
the bard rather than for the benefit of his audience, it does not always 
have the precision which we expect from poetry. This is particularly 
clear in noun-adjective combinations. We may at its first appearance 
feel that there is some special point in modàúunris '" O8voces or dva£ dvdpdv 
' Ayauéuvov, but we soon cease to feel this and begin to reat the phrase as 
a functional element which adds little or nothing to the meaning of a 
passage. Even if such inventions are delightful when taken in isolation, 
their appeal is dulled by repetition, and the original audiences, who were 
more accustomed to them than we are, must have been no less un- 
responsive. Yet in the general pattern of poetry they have their function. 
Because they are so familiar, and do not trouble us, they emphasize the 
words to which they are attached, and help the clear flow of the narrative 
which would be slower and less easy to absorb if the poet adorned his 
nouns with too many different epithets or thought that, whenever they 
appear, they must be made to add something new to the poetry. The 
noun-adjective combinations may be negative in their effect, but so far 
from being an obstacle to story-telling, they are a help, because they allow 
the action to proceed on broad, simple lines. 

With some necessary adjustments something of the same kind may 
be said of the formulaic, repeated lines. They too are essentially 
functional, but that does not mean that they lack poetical virtues. Indeed 
many of them, taken by themselves, are rich in a noble, simple poetry, 
and that no doubt is why they were taken into common use instead of 
other less deserving lines. With them too we must identify ourselves 
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with a listening audience. They work in a way which is not commonly 
to be found in written poetry. Though they perform an essential task, 
they must be considered in their individual contexts, since it is from these 
that they often take their meaning and their worth. A simple example 
is the little formula pivevdd wep oð re udìa Syv. It is used by Thetis to 
Achilles about the shortness of his life and has almost a tragic grandeur in ` 
its concentrated brevity (A 416). When Adamas is struck by Meriones, 
it is applied to his dying agonies and catches his last brief struggles (N 573). 
When Odysseus hangs the maidservants who have slept with the suitors, 
he punishes them with a terrible death, but its horror is tempered by its 
brief duration (y 473). More striking are lines which do not look very dis- 
tinguished in themselves but, when they occur, are so well knit into their 
context that they develop a different character on occasion and make us 
see more clearly what the action means. Such is 


ws ehar, edeicev Ò 0 yépov Kat eneibero pow. 


Used of Agamemnon's dismissal of Chryses, it stresses the power of the 
king and the helplessness of the priest (A 33), but when it is applied to 
Priam, after Achilles’s warning that he must not provoke him by com- 
plaints, it assumes a grave and almost tragic pathos (Q 571). Even a quite 
unobtrusive line may gain greatly from its context. Take for instance 


> A e » T^ > A M 4 7 
avTap ò €yvo haw evi peoi puvycev Te. 


With slight variations, this is used when the heralds come to take Briseis 
from Achilles, and are too ashamed to speak, but he understands the 
situation at once (A 333); when Zeus finds Athene and Hera sitting 
apart in silence and bursts into anger against them (0 446) ; when Glaucus, 
after praying to Apollo, is healed of his wounds and knows that the god 
has done what he asked (II 530) ; when Hector, tricked by Athene into 
thinking that Deiphobus is near and ready to help him, calls on him and 
finds that he has vanished (X 296). In turn the line presents quick under- 
standing, angry discovery, grateful recognition, and horrified realization. 
The repeated line of this kind is not a self-sufficient unit; it derives its 
character and its strength from its context, and through this becomes an 
important and effective instrument in the poetical result. 

It follows that when a repcated line has a different colour in different 
settings we must take it on its merits as it comes and not think of its other 
appearances. This is certainly what a listening audience would do, and 
such awkwardness as we may feel is due to our dependence on books 
and our slow study of them. It is no matter for distress that évvéa mav- 
res dvéorav should describe both nine champions getting ready for 
battle (H 161) and nine judges getting ready to judge sports (0 258); 
that avdpecat peoe should follow not only móAepos 8’ (Z 492) but 
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ub0os 8' (a 358) and ró£ov 9' ( 352); that poiverar (waives) oùkér 
ávekrós should refer both to the furious career of Hector in battle (© 355) 
and to the disgusting habits of the Cyclops (, 350); that opepSadrdov 
xovéByae should describe not only the noise of an army, whether in its 
shouts (B 334; TI 277) or its tread (B 466) or the din of its armour (N 498 ; 
O 648; ® 255, 593), but the noise of Telemachus's sneeze (p $42). In such 
applications of formulae to very different situations, we may feel that 
one or the other is original and authentic and the rest are imitations. But 
this is not how Homer's audience would take it. What matters is the 
immediate effect in the moment of recitation, and if we look at this with- 
out comparisons or prepossessions, we cannot deny that the repeated 
phrase is perfectly apt and adequate. 

The Homeric style is formulaic because it belongs to a tradition in 
which poems were normally improvised. This does not mcan that a 
bard performed without taking thought for his subject or was not able 
often to prepare his poem in advance. But it does mean that he did not 
necessarily always recite the same story in exactly the same words and 
that he could make additions or corrections during recitation if a happy 
thought came to him. There are many degrees and kinds of improvisa- 
tion, and many oral bards, who know nothing of writing, are able to 
carry large tracts of poctry in their memories and to work on them and 
improve them with time. Homer was certainly brought up in an art of im- 
provisation and learned his language from it, but it is unlikcly that he 
improvised the Iliad and the Odyssey in any ordinary sense of the word. 
They imply long and hard thought, and it would not be surprising if the 
two poems together were the main work ofa lifetime. They arc certainly 
meant to be recited, and their art presupposes this at every point. Poets 
in other countrics have produced oral poems of even greater length, and 
there is nothing impossible in the idea of Homer being unable to read or 
write and composing his poems in his head. 

At the same time we cannot but ask if he depended in any way on 
writing. The new alphabet came to Greece in the eighth century, and it 
is likely that Homer knew of it. What is clear is that even if he knew of 
it, his style remained oral and formulaic and shows few signs of that 
precise choice and variation of words to which poets take when they 
know how to write. Yet the Homeric pocms were written down, and 
it is likely that this happened in the poet's own lifetime. The question is 
whether he wrote them himself or dictated them to someone else who 
did it for him. This is perhaps insoluble, but either alternative would 
account for certain features in the poems. In both methods composition 
would be relatively slow and make it easy for the poet to say what he 
wished without undue hurry, to choose his formulae with care and 
occasionally to alter them, to avoid any obvious awkwardness or in- 
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equality, to exploit his devices with skill, and to give an artistic shape 
both to individual episodes and to whole poems. Each would allow a 
certain degree of free composition in the sense of dispensing with formulae 
and paying more attention to the choice of individual words. Of the 
alternatives it is perhaps morc likely that Homer dictated than that he 
wrote. But the important thing is that though he used a formulaic lan- 
guage which was devised for improvisation, he used it so skilfully that 
his style is richer and fuller and more expressive than almost any other 
oral poetry known to us. For this he was certainly indebted beyond 
calculation to the long Greck tradition which evolved formulae with so 
astonishing a capacity and foresight, but he showed his own genius in his 
management of them. It is quite as difficult to work with them as with 
individual words, and equal judgement and insight are necded by the poct 
who is to make an original and effective use of them. It is Homer’s 
extraordinary achievement that he not only made very few slips in an 
art in which they are all too casy but kept his whole performance at an 
unfailing level of high, heroic poctry. 
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CHAPTER 3 


COMPOSITION 


by Sir Maurice Bowra 


THE Iliad and the Odyssey are epic poems in the sense that they arc long 
narratives in verse, but we shall not understand their peculiar nature 
if we compare them with the Aeneid or Paradise Lost. They are morc 
profitably classified as heroic poems composed for oral performance. 
As such they belong to a class of poetry which once held pride of place 
in a large part of id world and is still practiscd in many parts of Asia 
and in some parts of Europe. They have the main characteristics of their 
kind — the choice of stories from a time when a superior race of men 
lives for action and for the honour and renown which it brings, the 
realistic presentation of minor details to form a solid background, the 
use of the single line instead of the stanza as the metrical unit, the taste 
for speeches, often of some length, spoken by the different characters, 
literary devices to vary or assist the narrative, such as similes, repeated 
passages, and incidental stories, the reluctance of the poet to assert his 
own personality, the dependence on a tradition which is passed from 
generation to generation and from poet to poet and supplies stories, 
themes, and language. Oral heroic poetry shows many of the same 
characteristics wherever it occurs, because they rise immediately from the 
demands of composition and performance. Its examples vary enormously 
both in manner and in quality, but the form maintains certain constant 
elements. In this body of poetry the Iliad and the Odyssey are exceptional 
in their length and almost unique in their poetical accomplishment. In 
considering their composition, we must bear in mind both the class of 
poetry to which they belong and the somewhat unusual place which 
they have in it. 

In an art of this kind the poet is not necessarily concerned with being 
original. His first task is to tell traditional and familiar tales in a tradi- 
tional and familiar way. It is his ability to do this which establishes his 
claim to be a bard, and Odysseus follows convention when he praises 
Demodocus for telling of the troubles of the Achaeans xarà kóopov (0 489). 
The oral poet's normal staple consists of stories, whose outlines are 
established and known, and of many passages, which were once indeed 
the creation of individual talent but have passed into common currency 
because they are both useful and delightful. There is no question of 
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plagiarism or copyright, and any bard is free to make full use of the 
inventions of others. Indeed he does not think of them in this way, but 
regards them as the legitimate and indispensable instruments of his craft, 
without which he would not be able to tell his tales as he should. His 
skill lies in knowing a large number of such stories and passages and in 
using them to the best of his ability. This means that in criticizing the 
Homeric poems we must not look for originality in the way that we do 
with most poetry which depends on writing. The use of writing means 
that a poet tries above all to say something new in his own original way ; 
the oral tradition makes no such assumption and no such demands. When 
we read Homer, we may indeed enjoy it very much as we enjoy other 
poetry, but we can hardly ever say that it is because of the poet’s origina- 
lity; for in the last analysis we may never be certain what is his own 
invention and what he has taken from tradition. Indeed, however 
original an oral poet may be, he must always conform to the traditional 
manner and his inventions must be adapted to it and made to look at 
home in it. This means that, when we speak of the poet or poets of 
the Homeric poems, we must always remember that any passage or 
phrase may well be inherited from other poets before them. 

At the same time, though oral poetry has its strict conventions, within 
them it allows a certain freedom to its practitioners. They are expected 
to keep the main outline of a story, but they are free to include what 
details they choose and even to change the whole temper of its events. 
They may also invent new stories, especially if these fit into the body of 
traditional material and fill gaps in it or pursue themes already adum- 
brated. When there are competing versions of a story, the poet is free 
to make his choice between them or to combine elements from different 
versions into a new whole. If he has more time than usual at his disposal 
for recitation, he may well expand a familiar story with details and 
episodes not hitherto associated with it. Above all he may show his 
individual touch in the treatment of small devices which are part of his 
craft but can be used with very different degrees of skill. It is in such 
matters, rather than in any given line or lines, that we can sometimes 
discern the poet at work in his own way, and even though the Homeric 
poems are indeed difficult to analyse in any attempt to distinguish be- 
tween what comes from the poet and what from his tradition, there are 
certain moments when we feel the poet’s own touch. None the less, just 
because the Iliad and the Odyssey are the fruit of a long tradition and 
contain elements which have been matured over some six centuries, any 
discussion of their composition must admit that whatever part we ascribe 
to its final author or authors, this must always be seen in relation to the 
tradition from which it grew." 

a For a full discussion of oral epic see Ch. 5, pp. 179-211. 
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From the time of Aristotle onwards the Greeks, almost without ex- 
ception, believed that the Iliad and the Odyssey were both composed by 
a man called Homer. In Alexandrian times there were indeed scholars, 
known as of ywpilovres, who claimed that the two poems were the work 
of different poets, but they were not treated very seriously. It was 
generally believed that Homer was an Ionian, and in the xu and fifth 
centuries he was associated with Smyrna or Chios or Kolophon. But 
here agreement ends, and we are lost in legends and speculations. The 
ancient Lives of Homer are built partly from the poems themselves, 
partly from folklore, but can hardly be treated as historical. Though 
Homer is a real name, nothing at all is known about the man who held it. 
Even if we dismiss those Greek antiquarians who made him a con- 
temporary of the Trojan War, his date remains without external authority, 
since Herodotus (ii. 53. 2) puts him in the ninth century, and Theopompus 
in the seventh (fr. 203 Jacoby). The tradition that he composed the Iliad 
and the Odyssey becomes less impressive when he is credited by different 
authorities with the Thebais, Epigonoi, Cypria, and Nostoi. Though his 
name was known to Xenophanes (fr. 9-10) and Heraclitus (frs. 42 and 
56), yet it is not associated with either the Iliad or the Odyssey, while 
Simonides (fr. 32) and Pindar (Pyth. iv. 277, Nem. vii. 21, fr. 280) regard 
him as the author of other poems not known to us. Before Aristotle 
reduced the works attributed to him to the Iliad, the Odyssey, and the 
Margites, he seems to have been treated uncritically as the author of 
almost any ancient epic. Even what look like quotations from or 
references to the Homeric poems in early times may be no more than 
references to traditional themes or echoes of traditional phrases. The 
mention of Nestor’s cup on a vase of the eighth century from Ischia! and 
verbal similarities or echoes in Hesiod, Archilochus, Alcman, Tyrtacus, 
and Stesichorus may be due either to a common poctical tradition, 
which employed these themes or phrases, or to other poems which were 
known to whoever composed the Iliad and the Odyssey. 

Two possible references show how difficult the question is. In the 
Homeric Hymn to Apollo the poct speaks to his audience and tells them 
that, if they are asked in whose songs they take most delight, they should 
say : 

Trv$AOs avýp, oixet d€ Xiw évi mavraAoéoaq, 

TOU madoat petomoabev apiotevovaw aoa. (172-3) 
Thucydides (iii. 104. 4) thought that this was the actual work of Homer, 
in which he speaks of his own poems. But for stylistic reasons it is hard 
to believe that the Hymn comes from the same hand as the Iliad or the 
Odyssey, and the lines are undeniably mysterious. Of many possibilities 
two, perhaps, are the most likely. Either the bard, who is otherwise 
unknown to us, speaks of his own poems and commends them, or he 


somehow identifies himself with Homer, who is so well known that he 
can be referred to as the blind man who lives in rocky Chios. If the 
latter is right, it does indeed suggest that the poems and their poct were 
familiar in the seventh century, when this part of the Hymn seems to 
have been composed. But this is at the best a speculation, and we can- 
not base conclusions on it. A like uncertainty attaches to another poem 
of early date, of which the surviving lines begin: 


ev de 70 KaAAoTov Xios éeurev dvijp: 
‘ e ; 
oin mep GuAov yeverj, roin 8e Kal avdpav.’ 


Stobaeus, who quotes them, ascribes them to Simonides (iv. 34), but 
this has reasonably been questioned, and they have been credited to 
Semonides of Amorgos,? who is said to have lived in the seventh century. 
If this is right the ‘man of Chios’ was famous for at least one line, familiar 
to us from Z 146. But though the lines do not look like the work of 
Simonides, there is no sure reason to think them the work of Semonides. 
It is quite possible that they were written by some other poct of the sixth 
or fifth century and werc ascribed to Simonides, as other pieces were, 
becausc they were in clegiacs. These passages cannot be taken to prove 
anything very conclusive. The second certainly suggests that in classical 
times the Iliad, or part of it, was regarded as the work of a Chian poet ; 
the first may imply no morc than that in the seventh century there was a 
school of poctry in Chios. 

Yet, despite these confused and confusing testimonies, a few facts 
emerge. First, the poet or pocts of the Iliad and the Odyssey were con- 
nected with Ionia. This is a reasonably certain deduction from the large 
part played by Ionic in the Homeric language and receives some support 
from the knowledge displayed by the poems of the western seaboard of 
Asia Minor. Secondly, the main body of the poems may have reached 
something like its present state about 700 B.C., since they refer to certain 
matters, such as a seated statue (Z 303), the wealth of Apollo’s shrine 
at Delphi (I 404-5), and the brooch of Odysseus (r 226-31), which are 
not likely to be carlicr,* and at the same time they contain no elements 
which are demonstrably later. The Homeric world of heroic kings is 
quite different from the new world of aristocracies which dominated the 
seventh century and of which there is no hint at all in the poems. Thirdly, 
it is significant that the poems were after all ascribed by name to Homer. 
It is not customary to ascribe an oral poem to anyone, and some oral 
bards claim that their work is not their own but inspired by a god or 
learned from unnamed masters. Such poets as are remembered owe it 
either to inserting their names somewhere in the text or through some 
local tradition which preserves them, usually not for long. The preserva- 


a Sec, however p. $00. 
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tion of Homer’s name suggests that some special means existed to pre- 
serve it, and this may be the existence of something like a guild of poets 
in Chios, who called themselves the Sons of Homer and made a business 
of reciting the poems. However flimsy their claims to actual descent 
from anyone called Homer may have been, they would hardly have made 
them if his name had not been sufficiently famous to be thought worthy 
of preservation with the works attributed to him. The existence of the 
Sons of Homer may account for the connection of Homer with Chios, 
as it was known to ‘Simonides’ and to Pindar (fr. 279). At the same time 
the renown of Homer’s name may account for the ascription to him of 
other poems, whose authors had in fact been forgotten but which could 
conveniently be credited to a poet whose name survived with honour 
from the past. 

The authorship of the Homeric poems provokes two main questions : 
first, is either poem the work of one poet, and second, if both are, is the 
same poet the author of both? These are separate questions and must 
be considered separately. At times both poems have been regarded as 
more or less haphazard collections strung together by not very skilful 
editors from separate short lays. This seems to be unlikely. If the poems 
are in some sense compounded from other poems, the work has been 
done with considerable skill, since both the Iliad and the Odyssey have 
their own distinctive structure, and though this may contain the work of 
more than one poet, it is not haphazard or incompetent. Though the 
structure of the Iliad differs from that of the Odyssey, both are praised by 
Aristotle for their marvellous superiority to other epic poems in their 
unity of action (Poet. 1459 a 30). Each combines a main theme with a 
subsidiary or complementary theme, which extends the whole ficld of 
narrative and gives a striking background to the central plot. In the Iliad 
the theme of the wrath of Achilles is set against the wider theme of the 
Trojan War; in the Odyssey the return of Odysseus to Ithaca is set 
against what happens there in his absence. Both poems contain incidental 
stories which are not indispensable to the plot but enrich it by showing 
how wide the heroic world is and what a wealth of stories the poet has 
at his disposal for reference or relaxation. Both have a well balanced 
scheme of characters. In the Iliad the almost exclusively male life of the 
Achaeans in their camp is countered by the full society of Troy with its 
old and young men, its women and children; in the Odyssey Odysseus, 
his son, and the faithful Eumaeus form an antithesis to the suitors and 
their supporters, while Penelope remains a distressed and indecisive 
victim between their competing claims. In both poems a generous 
scale of narrative allows for many actions to be treated at full length and 
for the characters to speak with a copious eloquence, and in both, though 
the poet hardly ever ventures his own explicit opinions, there is a subtle 
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discrimination between the characters who live up to heroic standards 
and those who do not. 

The Iliad has a capacious and majestic plan. It falls roughly into three 
main parts, of which the first is preceded by a prologue and the last 
followed by an epilogue. The prologue in Book I tells how the wrath 
of Achilles begins. Then the first section, Books II to VIII, tells how the 
Achaeans try to carry on the battle without him, and, despite splendid 
cfforts by individual heroes, fail. Book IX marks the transition to the 
second section. The Achaean leaders try to persuade Achilles to return 
to battle, and Agamemnon offers handsome amends, but Achilles refuses, 
and again the Achaeans try to carry on without him. This time they 
mect with greater reverses than before, and their ships are in danger of 
destruction by Hector. The third section, which begins with Book XVI, 
tells how Achilles begins to relent, sends out Patroclus to fight, and, when 
he is killed, goes out himself and kills Hector in Book XXII. Though 
the death of Hector scals the doom of Troy, the poem docs not tell of it, 
but closes instead with an epilogue in Books XXIII and XXIV. After 
the Games, in which Achilles is still half-stunned with grief at the death 
of Patroclus, he receives Priam who offers ransom for Hector’s body. 
Achilles is moved by compassion for the old man, and with it his wrath 
is healed. In this scheme Book XXIV balances Book I. In the first the 
wrath begins, in the last it ends. In both Thetis intervenes with her son, 
and strengthens his will, in Book I by praying to Zeus that the Achaeans 
may be humiliated by defeat, in XXIV by softening Achilles’s heart to- 
wards Priam. Despite the many individual episodes which may have 
little to do directly with the wrath of Achilles, the Iliad is held together 
by it. It recurs as a dominating theme at the main stages of the story and 
enables it to end on the same issue with which it begins, after showing 
what this has meant for Achilles himsclf, his friends, and his enemies. 

The Odyssey too has a controlling design, though it is more closely 
knit and in some ways more elaborate than that of the Iliad. Books I-IV 
are introductory. Odysseus docs not appear in them, though he is never 
far from our minds and we see what his long absence means to his family, 
his kingdom, and his friends like Nestor and Menelaus. The poet builds 
up his picture of the suitors and shows how base they are, until they 
reach the point of plotting the murder of Telemachus. The introduction 
also gives a picture of the Greek world in the ycars after the Trojan War, 
tells what has happened to the chief personalitics, and what place 
Odysseus holds in their esteem and their memories. It prepares the stage 
for his return and his vengeance on the suitors. The second section 
presents a remarkable contrast with it. From the moment when Odysseus 
prepares to leave Calypso to his arrival in Ithaca the story moves in an- 
other world, or indeed in two other worlds, of which that which con- 
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tains Odysseus’s account of his wanderings is even more remote and more 
wonderful than Phaeacia where he tells of them. The third section, from 
his arrival in Ithaca to his recognition by Penelope, is more violent and 
more complex than the introduction but in effect reverts to its setting 
and its characters. It is a heroic tale of vengeance and moves at the 
appropriate level for such a theme. Each main part of the Odyssey has 
its own preponderant temper, but all three parts are held together by the 
personality of Odysseus and the impression which he makes, even when 
absent, on all who know him. The Odyssey is much more immediately 
concerned with him than the Iliad is with Achilles, and for this reason 
presents an air of greater unity. It is less obviously episodic than the 
Iliad, if only because it has a smaller cast of characters and gives a bigger 
part to its protagonist, but both the Odyssey and the Iliad rise to a crisis 
through a series of individual episodes and relate their incidental events 
to a central theme. 

The main design of the Iliad and the Odyssey suggests that cach is 
the work of a poet who knows how to build separate episodes into an 
artistic whole and does so consciously and carefully. But when we 
examine the poems in detail we find many small points which we, who 
are used to reading books, may find unfamiliar and troubling. There are, 
for a precise taste, too many contradictions, too many places where the 
poet says something which is not easily harmonized with what he says else- 
where. It is only natural that attention should be focused on these and 
that they should form the basis of far-reaching analytical theorics which 
distribute the poems among several authors, even if they allow a con- 
siderable part to some final poet who marshals the disparate elements 
together. Nor is it a final refutation of analytical methods to say that 
the analysts do not agree with one another and that cach has his own 
private theory about the composition of the poems. In a matter of such 
complexity it is hard, if not impossible, to reach any final agreement, and 
what matters is the validity of the doubts and questions raised. If they 
are really unanswerable, we must accept in principle the multiple author- 
ship of the poems in the sense that they are not sufficiently coherent to be 
the work of single poets. 

How composite works of this kind could come into being is a matter 
for ingenious debate. But one point seems to be clear. So long as poems 
are recited without help from writing, the bard performs at cach recita- 
tion what is in effect a new poem. He may well keep his main outlines, 
but he is always liable to vary the details, since he is not tied to any text 
and probably has no notion of what a completed, unalterable poem is. 
At such a stage it is meaningless to speak of interpolation from other 
poems. The bard indeed uses a mass of traditional material, which may 
sometimes be of some length, but he uses it in his own way, and the poem 
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at each recitation is to this degree his own. But as soon as the poem is 
written down, and each performance of it is not determined by the poet's 
own creation but by the reciter's fidelity to a text which he has learned 
by heart, additions and alterations can be made to it, especially from other 
poems which have also been written down and are available for loans at 
various points. In such conditions it is not inconccivable that some 
reciter, who is himself something of a poct, should fashion a large new 
poem from pieces of other poems which he may have incorporated into 
his repertory for recitation, For the Iliad and the Odyssey this means that 
if they contain the work of more than onc poct and are in any sense 
compilations or expansions or largely interpolated texts, this must have 
happened after the first versions were written down. The additions need 
not necessarily have been new. It is, for instance, quite conceivable that 
an old poem could be taken from a written text and incorporated with 
some suitable adjustments. On the other hand it is most unlikely that 
before the poems were committed to writing they were learned by heart 
and passed from bard to bard by memory.? For such a process there is 
no evidence and no parallel. Though genealogies and the like may be 
learned by heart and transmitted orally over a long period, this seems 
never to happen to narrative verse. Indecd it is difficult to imagine how 
it could happen or how long poems could be learned without texts to 
learn them from. It follows that if composite authorship is to be con- 
sidered seriously, it must come after the pocms have taken some sort of 
shape and been written down. What this first shape was is a matter for 
speculation from critic to critic. What concerns us is whether after being 
written down c. 700 B.C., as the poems seem to have been,* they were 
subjected to serious alterations and accretions. 

That something of the kind could happen and has happened could be 
argued from A 568-626, which tells of scenes in Hades, and looks incon- 
sistent with the previous account of ghosts appearing at a trench.5 The 
discord is not casily explained away and seems to violate the Homeric 
practice of making the given scene or moment entirely clear. Nor is 
it difficult to surmise why the passage has been interpolated. Life beyond 
the grave is a subject of too general an interest for Homer’s special account 
of it to be left unspoiled. In so far as he did not satisfy later, or other, 
notions of it, someone else felt that he must correct his version. So too 
in the same book 225-332 also look like an interpolation. Though the 
appearance of the heroines creates less of a contradiction in the story, it 
is none the less out of place in a scene where Odysseus speaks only to 
Tiresias, his mother and a few friends, and its whole manner, brief, sum- 
mary, and like a catalogue, suggests that it is an addition. For somewhat 
different reasons we may suspect two other, longer passages. Both 
were questioned by Alexandrian scholars, who had more information 
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about the sources and transmission of the Homeric texts than we have 
and did not lightly make suggestions of this kind. The first is the con- 
tinuation of the Odyssey from y 297 to the end of w. Though it has its 
own charming poetry, it is an anti-climax after the recognition of Odys- 
seus by Penelope, and some of its linguistic usage is different, but not 
very different, from that of the rest of the Odyssey. It looks as if it may 
have been added, partly to tidy up some loose ends, as in the second 
Nékwa, which brings the chief heroes of the Iliad back for a final appear- 
ance, and the scene between Odysseus and Laertes, which gives the old 
man at least a place in the poem, partly to prepare the way for some other 
poem which picked up the story soon after the slaughter of the suitors 
and needed a point to start at. Similar doubts were also fclt about K, 
which also shows linguistic oddities and is more realistic and more brutal 
than we expect from the rest of the Iliad.? It may well be an independent 
poem, which, if not itself ancient, certainly draws upon ancient material, 
and perhaps was added because some bard felt a need for a variation in 
the action between the failure of the embassy to Achilles in I and the 
resumption of fighting in A. 

With these exceptions, it is not casy to point to any substantial part 
of the Iliad or Odyssey as an interpolation. It is more than likely that 
with a formulaic style single lines and short passages have been displaced 
or added, but they need not disturb the story. It is also possible that new 
details have been incorporated to bring a stock passage up to date or 
make it more intelligible. But we must in principle beware of accusing 
lines of being interpolations just because they do not suit our theories. 
We must instead try to understand the methods of oral composition and 
ask if the inconsistencies can be explained by them. Evidence from such 
methods in the modern world shows that the oral performance of poetry 
presupposes conditions quite different from those presupposed by writing 
and that a listening audience must be treated by means uniquely appro- 
priate to it. An examination of such poems suggests that many of the 
alleged Homeric inconsistencies are inherent in the oral manner and more 
suitably explained by it than by theories of additions and alterations. If 
the text has been changed, we must find a reason for it, and this is too 
often not forthcoming, and analysts have to rely on denunciations of 
incompetence or vague assumptions that a later poet must necessarily 
be worse than an earlier. Oral conditions indicate three main directions 
in which composition is affected. First, the actual conditions of per- 
formance impose on the poet certain obligations which we do not expect 
to find in books. Secondly, the poet has behind him a large mass of 
stories, among which there may be several variations of a single story, and 
from these he has to make his choice. Thirdly, the time available for the 
recitation of a story or an episode inevitably affects the manner of telling it. 
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The conditions of oral performance mean that the poet cannot turn 
back pages to recall what he has already said and may easily fall into mis- 
takes which a poet who is helped by writing can avoid. Nor are such 
mistakes likely to be noticed by an audience, unless they are remarkably 
flagrant. The poet’s duty is to make his chief movements and his chief 
situations as clear and firm as he can, to present them as directly as pos- 
sible, and to concentrate entirely on what is most significant in them. 
This means that he can do only one thing at a time, that he cannot inter- 
fere with his action by presenting it from more than one angle or allow 
minor details to blur its character. When he moves from one episode 
to another, the change must be clean and sharp, and the new episode must 
fom the start have its own marked development and temper. The 
Homeric clarity rises directly from the needs of oral performance. With- 
out it the audience would soon be confused, lose the thread of the story, 
and not understand what is happening. From this certain results follow 
which an analyst might think to be evidence of incompetence or multiple 
authorship, but, if we look at them in their right setting, we see that they 
are appropriate and indeed inevitable. 

Though minor details are important because they give reality to 
heroic actions, they must not become too prominent and interfere with 
the central subject in hand at the moment. If there is any danger of this, 
they must be neglected or omitted, and this happens in more than one 
way. The simplest is to neglect some actions which have had their use 
in their place but later mean nothing to the story. When Poseidon comes 
to the battlefield, the poet lingers affectionately on his golden chariot and 
his horses with golden manes, whom he tethers with golden shackles 
(N 23 fE), but when he leaves the field, nothing is said about the horses 
or untethering them (O 218-19). When Athene and Hera come to help 
the Achacans, they turn their horses out to graze (E 775), but when their 
work is done, we hear no more than that they go back to Olympus 
(ibid. 907). Achilles lays down his spear by a tamarisk that he may use 
his sword (® 17), but soon afterwards has his spear in his hand, though we 
do not hear that he has taken it up (ibid. 67). When Hector meditates 
on his forthcoming encountcr with Achilles, he rests his shield against 
the wall of Troy (X 97), but he has it again when the fight begins (ibid. 
111 ff) When Athene comes to Ithaca in the form of Mentes, she 
leaves her spear in a spear-stand by a pillar (a 127), but later, when she 
disappcars in the form of a sea-bird (ibid. 320), nothing is said about the 
spear, which is conveniently forgotten that no embarrassing questions 
may be asked about it. If in any of these places the poet had worried 
about such details, the story would have suffered. It is enough for them 
to be mentioned when they are needed and later to be neglected. To 


do more would interfere with the straight course of the story. 
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The same need to say one thing at a time affects morc important 
matters than these. Though first-class heroes, like Agamemnon, Dio- 
mede, and Odysseus are wounded so seriously that they are forced to 
leave the battlefield, they are all back on it before long, and though 
nothing is said of their recovery, we must take it for granted. The 
centre of interest has shifted from their wounds to a new phase of the 
fight, and all our attention must be given to this. More complex is the 
case of Diomede, who says to Glaucus: 


9 a > $ > , ^ > A 
ei ÒE tis üÜavdrov ye kar’ oùpavoô €iAndovbas, 
ovK àv éywye Ücotow érovpavioww payoipnv. (Z 128-9) 


We are certainly surprised that Diomede should be so wary of fighting 
against a god, since in the previous book he has wounded both Aphrodite 
(E 335 ff.) and Ares (ibid. 855 ff.). We can understand that for the 
moment he has had enough of attacking gods, but less easily that he 
finds it hard to recognize them. The answer is that in the earlier fight 
Athene gives him the power to recognize a god (ibid. 127), but now, 
though we are not told so, this power has ceased. Other matters are 
afoot, and there is no need to mention it. Something of the same kind 
happens when Odysseus has his shape and appearance changed by Athene 
into that of a broken old beggar (v 429 f£). This seems to be forgotten 
when he prepares to box with Irus and the poet dwells on his strength 
and size (o 67) and when Eurycleia, in washing his fcet, notices at once 
his resemblance to the Odysseus whom she knew of old (r 380 ff.). He 
has evidently regained his original shape without our hearing about it, 
and the reason is that the poet has not mentioned it because he fe already 
quite enough on his hands and must keep his eye on his new develop- 
ments. The audience, intent on what happens at the moment, would not 
notice, and indeed embarrassment only begins when we read and study 
the text in books and are able to look back and compare what has hap- 
pened before with what happens afterwards. 

This concentration on the dramatic present impels the poet to place 
certain high occasions where they can stand out in their splendour and 
not be interfered with by other episodes. This may mean that such 
passages occur sometimes where we do not expect them and may even 
think them inappropriate. For instance the scene between Hector and 
Andromache (Z 370 ff.) is not only complete and satisfying in itself but 
has something which suggests that it is their last meeting, that it it is 
almost a farewell. No doubt it is placed comparatively early in the poem 
to avoid any need for repeating it later when our attention must be given 
to other matters. We are not in fact told that they meet again, and so 
this scene has an air of pathetic finality. Yet if we press the details of the 
text, husband and wife do in fact meet again ; for at H 310 the Trojans 
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go back to Troy and spend the night there, and we must assume that 
Hector spends it with Andromache. The poet tactfully says nothing of 
it, and we are probably wrong to think of it. A somewhat similar 
technique is used for the parting between Odysseus and Calypso. When 
Calypso knows that he must leave her, she addresses a moving speech to 
him, and he replies with graceful and grateful courtesy (e 203 ff.). But in 
fact he does not leave her till the fourth day after this, and in the interval 
they sce each other and sleep together as before (225-7). Here, as with 
Hector and Andromache, one thing is done at a time. The farewell is 
got out of the way before the poct gets on to the business of Odysseus 
building his raft. This has a different purpose and a different temper, 
and must be kept separate and undisturbed. 

This concentration on the moment becomes more important when 
an action is spread over more than one book or begun at one point and 
taken up after an interval. Here the need for concentration is even 
greater, and the poet must be careful not to allow his new developments 
to be disturbed by harking back to what has happened before. When 
Achilles has refused the overtures of Agamemnon in I, it is surprising to 
find him saying a little later, when the battle is going badly for the 
Achacans : 

viv oic vepi yovvaT. eua oryocohar ` Ayaroùs 
Acaopevous: yperw yap ikaverar odkér avekrós. (A 609-10) 


It looks as if he had forgotten all that has just happened and the con- 
clusion has been drawn that I is a later addition. So too a little later, 
when he yields to Patroclus’s entreaties to be allowed to join the battle, 
Achilles seems to be no less oblivious of what has happened, when he 
says that all would be well 

et por Kpetwy ` Ayapépvwv 


Nma edet. (II 72-3) 


Yet in an oral art these apparent contradictions are natural and explicable. 
The first passage shows how Achilles still refuses to relent and enjoys his 
vengeance on Agamemnon by seeing the humiliation of the Achaeans. 
In the second he realizes, as he should, the need for the Achaeans to be 
united against their encmies. We may, if we wish, go further and say 
that in the first he is still so occupied with his own injured pride that he 
has dismissed Agamemnon's apologies from his mind and in the second he 
may well feel that Agamemnon is not likely to be well disposed towards 
him after his obdurate refusal to be appeased. But this is not necessary. 
What counts is that the poet concentrates on the moment and gives every- 
thing to it. 

A somewhat similar case is the wall of the Achaean camp, which 
has caused some trouble? The alleged difficulties are: (1) at H 435 the 
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wall is built, but at E 31 it seems to have been built at the beginning of 
of the war; (2) at M 10-33 it remains éure8ov till the end of the war, but 
at € 361 ff. it is destroyed by Apollo, as a child destroys a sand-castle ; 
(3) in M and N it is sometimes present and sometimes absent. The answer 
to these troubles is to be found in the Homeric way of telling a story. 
Each point is made emphatically in its own place because it is relevant 
to the context, and though we may complain that insufficient notice is 
taken of what is said elsewhere, there is in fact no real contradiction. (1) 
H 435 refers to no more than the strengthening of a wall which already 
exists; a rampart is reinforced by the addition of towers and battlements. 
(2) At € 361 Apollo does not destroy the whole wall — why indeed 
should he ? — but only that part where he himself is fighting. For the 
moment this is the only part that matters, and its destruction receives full 
attention. (3) The alleged presence of the wall at some placcs and its ab- 
sence at others are due simply to the technique of mentioning only what is 
relevant to the plot. So it is mentioned at M 62 when Polydamas sum- 
mons Hector to cross it, and not mentioned later, because in the gencral 
excitement of the battle which then rages it has ceased to be of interest. 

A similar technique appears in the loan of Achilles’s armour to Patro- 
clus. It has been claimed that there is no real dramatic motive for this 
and that it takes place simply to provide an excuse for introducing the 
new armour which Hephaestus makes for Achilles.1° Now it would 
have been easy for the poet to describe the new armour without inventing 
so complex a scheme for its introduction. But in fact the loan to 
Patroclus has its own dramatic motivation. Achilles assumes that the 
Trojans will think that he himself has returned to the battle and will be 
frightened of Patroclus. It is a fair and natural assumption, and at first 
it is justified by events. Patroclus thinks that the trick will work (II 40-3), 
and for a time it does. The Trojans at first believe that Achilles has 
joined the fight and are frightened (ibid. 280-2). Then gradually they 
begin to realize the truth, and Sarpedon, feeling that something is wrong 
with the man whom they believe to be Achilles, calls the bluff: 


> 4 A , A ad? > L4 Ld [4 

avrýow yap yw Tovd avépos, oppa ðaciw 

o e / N A A M Ld 

ôs Tus GbE kparéev: Kai 87 KaKa ToAAa éopye 

Tpôas, enei toAA@v re Kat €obAdv yovvar! éAvacv. (423-5) 


Once Patroclus has been recognized, there is no need to speak any more of 
the attempted deception which has done its poetical task, and the interest 
shifts to his impending doom and concentrates on it. 

Something of the same kind may be seen in the much discussed re- 
moval of arms from the hall of Odysseus. Before going to the palace 
Odysseus gives careful instructions to Telemachus that at a sign from 
himself he must remove the arms from the hall, but keep two sets for 
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themselves, and if the suitors ask questions, he is to 
(n 281 ff.). We need not be surprised that thes 
carried out. That is common enough in Homeric narrative and is part 
of the technique of surprise. Events develop differently and more quickly 
than Odysseus has anticipated, and the arms are removed hurriedly at 
night with the help of Athene (7 1 f£). There is no need for Odysseus 
to make a sign to Telemachus, since there is nobody present to hear their 
conversation; nor in fact do the suitors ask about the removal of the 
arms until much later, when the killing begins, and Telemachus's planned 
answer is not needed. The important fact is that, when the arms are 
removed, none are kept for Odysseus and Telemachus, with the result 
that later, when the fight is becoming dangerous, they need weapons and 
have to seek them from outside. The poct's omission to say anything 
about this failure in Odysseus's plan is surely deliberate. He concentrates 
for the moment on the single point of clearing the hall, and allows us to 
forget about the need for two suits of arms. Then later, with a character- 
istic surprise, he makes much of the failure because then it is really indis- 
pensable to his story. If he had dwelt on it at the time of the removal 
he would have spoiled the mysterious atmosphere of the scene. 

The conditions of oral recitation create a special difficulty in the 
treatment of time. The writer of a book can without trouble form a 
scheme for its events, which allows for concurrent or simultaneous actions 
and moves to some sort of timetable. But the oral poet, who has to 
concentrate on the immediate subject in hand, is almost unable to do this 
and under no obligation to trouble about it. Since he usually composes 
for people who have no clocks or calendars, he is not very interested in 
chronology. Just as the Homeric poems give no hint of a date for the 
Trojan War, so the poet is not much worried by problems raised by time 
in his story. It is indeed possible to find a scheme of days for the action 
of each poem, and this may be of interest, but it tells us little about the 
poet’s constructive intentions. What is more illuminating is his dis- 
regard for some elements which we might think important and his 
difficulty in placing events in his own scheme. This is common jare 
in oral poetry, but its consequences are important for any discussion o 

oems. 
™ ind of the Iliad takes part in the tenth and last year of the siege 
of Troy. The point is not made very emphatically, ue i Sa aen 
says that nine years have passed (B 134) and Odysseus imp - y co Gia 
it soon afterwards (ibid. 329). But this does not prevent the poet js 
producing certain episodes which would be more ap pe to t : 
first year of the war than to the tenth. The division ee jaa 
by Agamemnon (B 126 ff.), the duel between Paris and Menelaus in T', 
and the identification of Achaean heroes by Helen to Priam would all 
F 


$I 
give a suitable answer 
e instructions are not 
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be more suitable before the outbreak of hostilities. The first seems an 
ordinary military mobilization; the second is entirely appropriate as an 
alternative to general slaughter and should be tried before full warfare 
begins; the third surely comes a little late in the day. The explanation of 
these anomalies is that the poet combines two rather different subjects, 
the wrath of Achilles and the whole theme of the Trojan War. The 
wrath must come towards the end of the war because it precedes his death. 
This is an important element in its tragic character. Achilles, who has so 
little time to live, wastes it in sorrow and disaster. That is why his im- 
pending doom is foretold by Thetis (A 417), the horse Xanthus (T 411-23), 
Achilles himself to Lycaon (® 108-13) and the dying Hector to Achilles 
(X 356-60). Since the death of Achilles comes soon before the capture 
of Troy, the wrath comes late during the war. 

On the other hand the poem is not an Achilleid but an Iliad. Round 
the theme of the wrath is built the story of the siege of Troy. The death 
of Hector is indeed the beginning of the end of Achilles's wrath, but it is 
also the beginning of the end for Troy (X 410-11). To give a proper 
notion of the siege the poet introduces episodes which belong to its start 
but are none the less necessary to get his full-scale story going. Without 
them we should not have the impression that the war is a prodigious 
affair, nor should we see the Achacan leaders so clearly as we do through 
Helen’s description of them. The poet produces these scenes to give the 
right start and the right background for his tale, and is able to do so 
because chronology means very little either to him or to his audience. 
More striking than these is the way in which he introduces the Catalogues 
of the Achaean ships and the Trojan allies. These indeed belong not so 
much to the beginning of the war as to the period just before it. The 
Achaean ships are described as they gathered at Aulis before starting for 
Troy (B 303), and the Catalogue, which looks as if it were based on 
ancient material, is introduced to show the extent of the Achaean forces. 
It does not matter that it mentions many characters who do not appear 
again and that some characters, like Odysseus, who are important else- 
where, are of little importance for it. It sets the stage for a poem about 
the war and gives us not so much a list of dramatis personae as a general 
picture of the Achaean world and of its constituent states, their relative 
size, and their rulers. 

We may now turn to the second chief characteristic of oral tradition 
— the variant versions of a story of which the poet chooses the one which 
he thinks most appropriate. In choosing one he may not completely rid 
himself of traces of another, especially since his formulae may be to some 
extent concerned with the one which he rejects. The older the story, the 
more likely that there was more than one version of it, especially if it was 
based on i or fairy-story. A simple case of this can be seen in the 
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blinding of Polyphemus.'2 Homer's version of this ancient and wide- 
spread tale differs from most other versions in that the Giant’s eye is put 
out by a wooden stake and not by the iron spit on which he intends to 
roast his victims before eating them. We do not know why our poet 
chose this version or indeed invented it, as he may well have, but we can 
see that the other is not far from his mind. He keeps skilfully to his own 
version, except at one point. When the stake of olive wood has been 
heated in the fire, he says: 

GÀÀ Ore ÒN Tay’ 0 poyàos éAdivos êv mupti péAdev 

dijeaa4, yAwpds mep ewv, Svehaivero Ò aivàs . . . (t 378-9) 
The first part of this is quite correct. A stake of unseasoncd wood would 
catch fire if left too long in the flames, but the last three words apply 
not to a wooden stake but to an iron spit and arc a formula left over from 
an alternative version. 

Often enough the poet uses more than one variant on a familiar theme 
or story and makes them so different that we hardly suspect their common 
origin. In the Odyssey, which deals with the universal and immemorial 
theme of the Wanderer’s Return, the Wanderer is twice delayed by more 
or less divine women on remote islands, first by Circe and then by 
Calypso. Behind them lies the common theme of the Witch who falls 
in love with the Wanderer and keeps him until somehow he escapes from 
her. That both of them were witches of some sort may be deduced from 
their names which mean ‘the Hawk’ and ‘the Concealer’. But the poet 
has created two entirely separate episodes from them. Circe is a true 
witch who turns men into beasts and lives in a palace; Calypso is a nymph 
who lives in a cave. If Circe has her sinister side, Calypso is entirely con- 
siderate and affectionate. In the plot they perform different functions. 
Circe has, among her other tasks, that of instructing Odysseus how to sail 
to the edge of the world and call up the ghost of Tiresias; Calypso is 
useful because she hides Odysseus long enough for his fate to be a mystery 
and his death to be thought probable. They may have been differentiated 
before the poet of the Odyssey heard of them, or perhaps, as has been 
thought, Calypso is his own invention to explain the hero’s long absence. 
In either case they show how a single theme would be turned into two 
different and yet complementary or contrasted themes. 

A simpler example of this kind are the two duels in the Iliad between 
Menelaus and Paris and between Ajax and Hector. Such duels must 
have been extremely common in heroic poetry, especially between the 
leading figures in opposing armies. That between Menelaus and Paris 
is closely connected with the plot of the Iliad in that they are mainly 
responsible for the war. But we may ask why, having told of it, the 
poet proceeds to tell of another duel for which the motives are much 
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less clear. The answer is surely that the theme was so popular that it 
deserved to be treated more than once, and of course simple audiences 
have no objection to repetitions of this kind. The two duels have indeed 
certain points of resemblance. In both the Achaeans are technically 
victorious. Paris is spirited off by Aphrodite; Hector is wounded by 
Ajax, but further fighting stops on an appeal to the approach of night. 
And both duels are inconclusive in the sense that after them the fighting 
continues as before. Yet the poet has made them different. The first is 
between the two men most responsible for the war, the second between 
the two best soldiers still in the field. The first shows how the war is 
fought for Helen’s sake, the second how it has passed beyond its first issue 
and become a fight to the death for Troy. The details too are different. 
There is a contrast between the slap-dash methods of Paris and the true 
heroism of Hector, between the careful confidence of Menelaus and the 
unimaginative courage of Ajax. The two duels are separate and distinct, 
and there is no need to think that one is a later version or adaptation of 
the other.'¢ Both come from a single source, the stock subjects of oral 
tradition. 

The problem of treating different versions by combining them into a 
single whole is well illustrated by the later part of the Odyssey. The 
theme of the Wanderer’s Return fostered a number of stories about him 
making himself known by some sign on his arrival in his home. Our 

oet makes use of at least three such signs, and though originally each may 
E been sufficient in itself, oral poetry likes things to come in threes, 
and the poet uses them with a fine sense of development and climax. 
First is the sign of the scar, which Odysseus got when he was wounded 
by a boar twenty or more years earlier. This has a dramatic but limited 
task. The old woman Eurycleia sees it when she is washing Odysseus's 
feet in the presence of Penelope, recognizes her master from it, and is 
saved only by his presence of mind from giving it away (7 386 ff.). Later, 
it enables Odysseus to reveal himself to Eumaeus ($ 217 ff.). Its function, 
in fact, is to reveal him to his faithful servants. The second sign is that of 
the bow, and turns on the ability of Odysseus, alone among men, to 
string the great bow which has been kept carefully in his home ever since 
he went to Troy. Though the stringing is soon followed by the slaughter 
of the suitors, the sign need not necessarily have been connected with so 
dramatic a finale. But, when Odysseus strings the bow, it is indeed a 
dramatic occasion, since it tells the suitors who he is (¢ 392 ff.), and 
creates terror among them. Just as Penelope did not see the sign of the 
scar, so she is out of the way for the sign of the bow. It is for her that 
the third sign, of the bed, is kept. Odysseus has built the bed for her and 
himself, and almost alone they know its secret. When he tells her of it, 
she knows that he is really her husband, and the story of the Return really 
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ends where Aristarchus thought the Odyssey ended, with the words: 


ot m émevra 
domactot Aékrpoio maAaod Pecpov ikovro. (yb 295-6) 
By taking the three signs as separate stages in a single process the poet 
makes a different use of each until at last the returned Wanderer is known 
to everyone. 

The existence of variant versions of a theme or story made it possible 
for the poet to exploit a special kind of surprise by leading his audience 
to expect one result and then to provide them with another. It is more 
than likely that in some songs Achilles, after killing Hector, mutilated 
his body. It would be in full accord with the raging thirst for vengeance 
which possesses him, and such a story would have been known to 
audiences, who would reasonably expect something of the same kind in 
the Iliad. Homer takes full advantage of this. When Achilles prepares 
to go out and fight Hector, he tells the dead Patroclus that he will bring 
back Hector’s armour and head, and this certainly means that he will cut 
off his head (2 334-5). When he drags the body behind his chariot, he 
plans deucéa. čpya against it (X 395) and a little later declares his intention 
of throwing it to the dogs (Y 20-1). We are led to expect that he will do 
this, and may even assume that it is characteristic of him. From this it 
has been deduced that the present end of the Iliad has replaced a lost 
version in which Achilles carried out his threats and no doubt satisfied 
his desire for revenge.5 But, as we read the story, we see that the poet 
works on a subtle plan. After suggesting that Achilles is going to behave 
in this way, he makes him relent and yield to Priam’s entreaties. We have, 
in fact, misjudged him, and he is a nobler hero than we have thought. 
Mere vengeance is not enough to close the Iliad, and the existing end 
not only restores Achilles in our estimation but heals the wrath with 
which the poem began. 

The same technique can be seen in the more complex tales which are 
used in the Odyssey. In the versions of the Wanderer's Return there 
was a tale that he was saved from the sea by the king’s daughter, whom 
he afterwards married. The theme was too fruitful to be abandoned, 
and yet Odysseus, who must return to Penelope, cannot marry a princess 
on the way home. Homer introduccs this theme in Nausicaa. From her 
first appearance onward her approaching marriage is more than once fore- 
cast. Athene speaks of it when she appears to her in a dream (£ 33 ff.), and 
Nausicaa herself has it in mind when she asks her father for a waggon 
and mules for the laundry (ibid. 66-7). When Odysseus has been washed 
and anointed, Nausicaa says with charming candour to her maidens: 

al yap LOL Towdade moots KEKÀNLÉVOS eim 
evOdde varerdwv, Kat ot ado: aùróbı piuvew, (ibid. 244-5) 
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and her instructions to him on how to come to her home have the con- 
scious propriety of a young woman in love. So far the poet uses the old 
theme skilfully and carefully. But it cannot go on. There is more for 
Odysseus to do in Phaeacia than dally with Nausicaa, and though his 
prowess in the games may belong to the story of the Wanderer’s wooing 
of the king’s daughter, Nausicaa fades from the scene. We have been 
led to expect that something will happen between her and Odysseus, not 
indeed marriage because we know of Penelope, but still something, and it 
comes in the short and touching scene when Odysseus meets her on his 
way from the bath, and she says to him: 
xaipe, Éetv', tva. Kai mor’ éov ev Trarpidu yai 
pvnon eet, ore poi mpwTyn Cwayp’ apéAdeis. (0 461-2) 
Odysseus thanks her for what she has done for him, and we hear no more 
ofher. The technique of the ‘false cluc’ is used differently from Achilles’s 
treatment of Hector, but not less successfully. 
Surprise and suspense are indeed essential to the art of oral poetry, 
and the Homeric poems exploit both to a high degree in more than one 
way. Since the audience was more or less familiar with the outline of 
the tale, the poet keeps it guessing about his own treatment of it. It is 
therefore no matter for complaint that the opening lines of the Iliad and 
the Odyssey give but a vague notion of what actually follows. The first 
correctly stresses the wrath of Achilles as the main theme and then goes 
on to speak in very general terms of the deaths which it will cause. What 
the poet does not say is that the deaths include those of Patroclus and 
Hector. This is his special concern, and he is not going to reveal it at the 
start. So too the Odyssey begins with five lines about Odysseus, who is 
not named but described and whose doings are forccast in terms no less 
vague and general than those which forecast the action of the Iliad. Then, 
rather to our surprise, thc poet gives four lines to the comrades of Odys- 
seus and tells how they failed to come home because they ate the oxen 
of the Sun. We might think that this pays too much attention to what 
is after all only one episode among many. But it has its point. The poet 
is concerned mainly with Odysseus, and for an important part of his 
poem with Odysseus alone. He returns to Ithaca single and unaided and 
has to rely on his own exertions to regain his home. The lines on his 
companions emphasize this isolation, which is indeed a marked character- 
istic of the Odyssey. The poet gives a hint, but not much more, of what 
he is going to say, and so leaves the way clear to develop his own version 


of a tale which he knows to be familiar : 
TÀVv audbev ye, Ged, Îúyarep Atos, etme Kat Ņuiv. (a 10) 
The audience must now wait to see how the poet is going to treat the 


old story. 
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This art of surprise is also applied to the speeches of the characters 
themselves, who give instructions or forecast a course of action which 
we expect to be catried out but which in fact is not. A striking case is 
the relation in the Odyssey between Telemachus and Theoclymenus. 
The poet prepares the way for it with an account of Theoclymenus's pre- 
vious career, which is indeed dramatic and explains his peculiar behaviour. 
He is a homicide in flight from his avengers (o 223 ff.) and he approaches 
Telemachus with none of the formality which heroic manners demanded 
of strangers. Instead of waiting to be asked his own name, he asks Tele- 
machus what his is, and without more ado begs for asylum in his ship. 
So far the episode might seem to have little point except as the kind of 
thing that may happen to a man on his travels. Later, on arriving at 
Ithaca Theoclymenus asks where he should go, and to our surprise, 
Telemachus recommends his own enemy, the suitor Eurymachus (ibid. 
508 f£). The simplest interpretation of this is that Telemachus speaks in 
bitter irony, as one who feels that he has no home of his own worthy 
of the name and that the real lords of Ithaca are his enemies like Eury- 
machus.'® The words show his despondent spirit on coming back to his 
own island. Then the whole situation changes. A hawk flies overhead 
carrying a dove, and Theoclymenus interprets this as a sign of the power 
of the family of Odysseus in Ithaca. This transforms Telemachus’s mood, 
and makes him feel quite differently towards Theoclymenus : 


ai yap tovro, Eeive, éros rereAeopévov etm: 
^ / / r / 2 m 
TQ KE TAXA yvoins diddtynTa TE oM Te ÕÕpa 
éE épe0, ws av Tis oe avvavrópevos paxapilot. (o 536-8) 


We now see why Theoclymenus has been introduced. He is necessary 
in order to make Telemachus start on his new adventures in a confident 
spirit, and the poet shows dramatically how this happens. 

A more complex case of this kind happens early in the Odyssey, when 
Athene, disguised as Mentes, tells Telemachus what to do (a 269 ff.). First, 
he must summon an assembly of the Ithacans and at it tell the suitors to 
disperse to their homes; secondly, if his mother is eager for marriage, 
she must go to her father's house, where her family will arrange for it 
and her dowry; thirdly, Telemachus himself must go abroad in search 
of his father; and fourthly, on his return he must give his mother a 
husband and then kill all the suitors at the palace. The instructions are 
by no means clear. The marriage of Penelope is assigned first to her 
family, then to Telemachus; the suitors must first be sent to their homes 
and then, it seems, be killed in the palace of Odysseus. In fact Athene 
really offers alternative lines of action, and leaves us guessing which will 
take place. Telemachus summons the assembly and tells the suitors to 
go home, but they refuse to do so; he considers sending Penelope to her 
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father but decides that it is impossible (8 130 f£). On the other hand he 


goes in search of news of Odysseus and in the end takes a part in the 
slaughter of the suitors in the palace. Part of Athene's complex instruc- 
tions are carried out, part not, and this is in accordance with the poet's 
technique of not showing his full hand at the start. 

A third characteristic of oral recitation is that the bard has to shape his 
poem to suit the time at his disposal. If this is more or less unlimited, he 
can, of course, continue so long as his audience is prepared to listen, and 
in modern times Tatar bards have produced oral poems longer than the 
Iliad and the Odyssey. But on the whole long heroic poems are rare, and 
their existence is usually to be explained by special reasons, such as national 
festivals or patrons who call for something out of the usual run. The 
normal heroic poem is quite short, and that this art was familiar to the 
Homeric poems is clear alike from the songs of Phemius and Demo- 
docus, which tell of single episodes, and the xAéa dv8paév which Achilles 
sings in his tent and for whose conclusion Patroclus waits (I 189 ff.). 
Moreover, such an art certainly lies behind the technique of the Iliad and 
the Odyssey. Many parts of the Iliad have the air of being complete 
poems in themselves and can be enjoyed without reference to the larger 
whole which contains them. It is true that they often have references to 
other parts of the poem, but the doings of Diomede in E or of Agamem- 
non in A, the deception of Zeus in E, the Funeral Games in V, and the 
ransoming of Hector's body in Q can certainly be read in isolation and 
have their own balance and completeness. Even quite short episodes 
have a similar completeness. For instance, the story of Glaucus and 
Diomede begins with a theme to be found wherever heroic poetry exists, 
of two warriors meeting on a battlefield, and follows a common pattern 
by advancing at once to the point: 


DlÀAaókos 9' ‘ImmoAdxoto mais kat TvOéos vios 
és uécov àuóorépov ovviryv pepaðre pàáxyeoÜa, (Z 119-20) 


while it ends suddenly and brilliantly with an exchange of armour : 


ev?” abre TAavxw Kpovidns ópévas é£éAero Zevs, 
ôs mpos Tudetdnv Atopydea Tevye' aperBe 
xpvoca yaAÀkeiov, exaropBov evveaBoiwv. (ibid. 234-6) 


The poet clearly knows this kind of short lay and makes his own new 
and happy use of it. 

In the Odyssey the method is a little different. The whole plot is more 
closely interwoven than in the Iliad, and the poet seems to have moved 
further away from the short lay. Yet traces of it survive. The stories 
told by Menelaus and Helen imply its existence; Telemachus's voyage 
can be treated as a complete episode; the adventures of Odysseus are 
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his companions, but each is satisfying in itself; the stringing of the bow 
and the fight in the hall have their own unity. In both poems the 
structure is largely piecemeal, and though this is partly dictated by the 
necessity of dealing with only one theme at a time, it certainly owes much 
to the existence of short lays on whose technique the poet may have 
been trained and with which he was clearly familiar. But the individual 
episodes are so well fitted into the main design that they suggest a con- 
trolling mind at work in them. Their technique indicates that in Ionia, 
as in other lands, the long heroic pocm grew from the short heroic lay 
and inevitably kept some traces of it. 

We do not know how this happened, or why the poet should com- 
pose on a large scale. It has been suggested that the Iliad and the Odyssey 
were composed for performance at some great festival like the Panionia 
at Mycale;7 where the bard would have far more time at his disposal 
than he would normally have at a feast in the household of such kings as 
Odysscus and Alcinous. After the middle of the sixth century the poems 
werc recited at the Panathenaea at Athens, but it is improbable that they 
had not by then found their main shape and size. It is more than likely 
that before this they werc recited at festivals, and if the Homeric Hymns 
are indeed, as Thucydides calls them, mpooipua (iii. 104. 4) and were sung 
as preludes to the actual poems, this kind of recitation may go back to 
Ionian festivals of the seventh century in Delos and other places. Our 
evidence is too scanty to show how the Homeric poems were performed, 
but there is no difficulty in assuming that they could be performed, if 
occasion allowed, in their entirety or that the poet took advantage of 
favourable circumstances to abandon the small scale of the lay for the full 
scale of the epic. 

At the same time the poet cannot always have been able to recite 
his poems completely. There must have been occasions when he was 
asked to recite only this or that episode. Then his technique of episodic 
construction would help him, since he would be able to produce a section 
reasonably complete and satisfactory in itself. This would cause little 
difficulty in the Iliad, of which almost any section can be detached for 
separate performance, but it causes rather more difficulty in the Odyssey 
and may perhaps account for a very unusual feature in it. At the opening 
of a the gods meet on Olympus, and Athene raises the question of 
Odysseus. Zeus decides that Hermes shall be sent to Ogygia to tell 
Calypso to release him, and that Athene shall go to Ithaca to encourage 
Telemachus. At the opening of e the gods again meet, and after a much 
shorter debate, decide to send Hermes to Ogygia. In the complete poem 
this is undeniably difficult. If we assume that the two councils are differ- 
ent, we must ask why a second council has to be held to take again a 
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decision which has already been taken; if we assume that they are the 
same, we must ask why the second is introduced with words that indicate 
that it is new. A possible solution is that the second council was per- 
formed as an alternative to the first for occasions when the poet had to 
begin his tale not with the situation in Ithaca but with the wanderings of 
Odysseus. That audiences should ask for this is perfectly understandable, 
and without some such beginning the story would start too informally 
and too abruptly. We know too little about the way in which the poems 
were first written down to be able to suggest how or why both councils 
were included in the text. But perhaps it was felt that, since the departure 
from Ogygia begins a totally new section, it needed an introduction and 
the second council met this need. 

If some of the contradictions and inconsistencies in the Homeric 
poems can be explained by the circumstances of oral recitation, we may 
well ask whether they form after all a solid basis for theories of multiple 
authorship. If we accept this explanation of them, we follow a sound 
rule of criticism in judging a work of art by the rules and technique 
proper to its time and conditions. If, on the other hand, we apply our 
own modern standards to this different and unfamiliar form, we must 
apply the same standards when we try to explain why such contradictions 
have arisen. The difficulty then is to show how additions and changes 
were made which are presumably inadequate and may even spoil some- 
thing that already existed. This, of course, may have happened, but it 
seems more likely that what are thought to be contradictions arc really 
an inevitable feature of oral composition. It would indeed be too much 
to hope that our Homeric texts are almost the same as the first originals, 
and we must surely assume that passages have been displaced or re- 
modelled or interpolated. But, apart from the obvious cases which we 
have considered, this is morc likely to be true of smaller and less important 
passages than of greater and more impressive. The absence of final and 
conclusive arguments for the multiple authorship of either poem must 
be considered with the two powerful arguments for their unity, the main, 
dominating design of each poem and the remarkably consistent use of 
formulae in them. The first indicates a poet in each case who has his 
material in full control and is unlikely to be an editor or a compiler; the 
second surely indicates an individual touch, since, however many formulae 
were provided by tradition, there were certainly alternatives among them, 
and their rigorous discipline in the poems suggests a poet who had made 
his own choice and kept to it. 

It does not necessarily follow that the two poems are the work of one 
poet, and even advocates of unity sometimes deny this. The Greek 
attribution of both to Homer is not after all very impressive when we 
remember that his name was a useful label for any ancient heroic poem. 
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Nor is common authorship proved by the way in which the Odyssey pre- 
supposes the Iliad and takes a knowledge of it for granted. It certainly 
looks as if it were composed after the Iliad, but that does not mean that 
it must have been the work of the same man. Even if the Little Iliad, 
the Iliou Persis, and the Nostoi were composed to fill the gap between 
the Iliad and the Odyssey, it proves no more than that the Odyssey was 
famous at an early date and regarded as in some sense a continuation of 
the Iliad. 

We cannot deny that there are obvious differences between the Iliad 
and the Odyssey. The Iliad tells of war in a more or less realistic spirit ; 
the Odyssey combines romantic and marvellous adventures on the edge 
of the world with brutal slaughter in a king’s palace. The difference of 
subject is matched by a difference of temper. The mood in which 
Achilles kills Hector is more passionate and more truly heroic than the 
cold determination with which Odysseus kills the suitors. The Iliad has 
no transformations of shape such as we find in the Odyssey and re- 
stricts its marvels to a few outstanding occasions, as when the horse of 
Achilles speaks, but the Odyssey makes them the staple of some of its 
most brilliant episodes. The Iliad has not indeed a tragic end, but it is 
conceived in a tragic spirit, in which the brevity of human life makes the 
wrath of Achilles more painful because it brings the death of Patroclus, 
and the doom of Hector means the doom of Troy, but the Odyssey 
despite its bloodshed has a happy end, while much of its story is indeed, 
as ‘Longinus’ says, ofovet kwpwdia ris 7bodAoyoupévy, a comedy of man- 
ners (de Sublimitate ix. 15). Yet these differences can be explained by 
the difference between the two subjects, both equally traditional and 
both expected to display a certain temper and character. Tradition sets 
its mark on stories and insists that they belong to certain categories, and 
might well demand that the story of the Iliad should be told in one way 
and that of the Odyssey in another. There is indeed a certain overlap 
between the two, and there are certain scenes of domestic life in the Iliad 
which recall the Odyssey and of fighting in the Odyssey which recall the 
Iliad. But the temper of the two poems is certainly different, and this 
can be equally explained whether we postulate two pocts or two manners 
of telling traditional stories. 

Nor is it easy to avoid the impression that the poetical intensity of 
the Odyssey is less sustained than that of the Iliad. The Odyssey indeed 
deals with many subjects which do not call for such intensity, but when it 
approaches a truly dramatic subject like the killing of the suitors, we may 
feel that it lacks the concentration which the Iliad would have given to it. 
This is partly due to the more leisurely scale of the narrative and to the 
care with which a situation is developed. Yet this would surely be 
explicable if the Odyssey were composed by the poet of the Iliad later in 
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from the unquestionably heroic themes of war, he would naturally try 
new effects, make his actions more detailed, and pay more attention to 
smaller matters. There is still something to be said for the view of 
‘Longinus’ that Homer wrote the Iliad at the height of his inspiration 
and the Odyssey in his old age d0ev év rH 'O8vooeía mapekdoa tis àv 
Karadvopevw Tov "Ounpov nAiw, od Siya rs opodpérntos mapapéver Tò 
peyebos (ix. 13). That in certain directions there is a contraction of 
power we cannot deny, but in other directions new fields of poetry are 
exploited, and that is after all to be expected in a poet who turns from a 
subject which is essentially dramatic and thrilling to another which calls 
for a quieter and less fiery art. Yet, even if the Odyssey is the work of 
old age (and after all that is no more than a guess), yfjpas 8’ opos ‘Oprpov. 

We might hope that a more conclusive answer could be found in a 
comparison of the language of the two poems, but here we are faced by 
a puzzling phenomenon. On the one hand, a large mass of formulae is 
common to both poems and displays a regular uniformity throughout, 
whether in noun-adjective combinations or ‘stock’ lines or repeated 
themes. More strikingly, some of the rare abnormalities are also com- 
mon to both poems. Thus instead of the normal moàugàoicßoro Baàdoons, 
veheAnyepera Zevs, kÀvrós "Evvootyaws, we find also the rare @aAdoons 
evpumdpoto, Leds repmuxépavvos, kpeiv ’Evoaixbwv.!8 This looks as if 
it indicated a personal taste or idiosyncrasy of a single poet operating 
alike in both poems. On the other hand there are no less remarkable 
differences. Though the different subjects of the two poems mean that 
many words are used in one which are not used in the other, there are 
undeniably both words and formulae which we might well expect 
to appear in both, since they are certainly serviceable, but do not. With 
individual words this is perhaps not very disturbing, and it may not 
matter very much that the Odyssey alone uses such words as Baciàcıa, 
déorrowva, Snpwoepyos, eAmwpy, 999, xppara, mpHnéis, phun, Ŭuvos, €ffs, 
évopa, éAmis,!9 but it is more significant that it has a number of formulae 
which would be at home in the Iliad but are not found in it, such as 
peoi (kakà) Buccodopedwv, reTAndte Oupd, jpyeto púóðwv, moAvkAarq 
évi TÓvTQ, yoov Ò aero Üvpós, Kakotuov ovx ovopacrHy, poip’ dAor) 
xabéAnot, repypBpdrov 7jeMovo.^ However much we may be impressed 
by the similar use of formulae in the two poems, we must admit that 
there are also differences which call for explanation. 

Our solution for this problem must depend on what we mean by a 
poetical tradition and on the degree of liberty which it allows to those 
who are trained in it. If the poet had been brought up on books and 
composed his poems on paper, the linguistic difference between the two 
poems would not trouble us, since a literary poet usually alters his vocabu- 
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lary and style with years and incorporates new words and new phrases 
from what he reads or hears. The difference between the Iliad and the 
Odyssey is not so great as that between Titus Andronicus and The Tempest 
or between Comus and Samson Agonistes. But because the Homeric 
poems are derived from an oral tradition, we cannot apply to them 
analogies from written texts. They must be judged in their own setting 
of a traditional, formulaic art, where unfortunately parallels do not give 
much help. If Yugoslav and Russian poems belong to a very narrow 
school which allows or encourages few linguistic innovations, this is 
not true of the Asiatic Tatars whose work in this century differs in many 
respects from that in the last. In principle we must expect the Greek 
tradition to be severe just because the hexameter demands a large number 
of carefully devised phrases, and innovations are less likely, because less 
casy, than in a frecr and easier metre. If we insist that this tradition 
allowed few innovations, the right conclusion is that the Odyssey comes 
from a different branch of it from the Iliad and that the differences of 
language mean two poets working in different schools, each of which 
had its own mannerisms and preferences. Such a diffcrence may have 
been determined by time or place or simply training. That both poems 
are derived ultimately from the same tradition is clear from their many 
similarities, but this tradition may have produced more than one branch, 
and the two poems may reflect such a division in it. 

This view is based on two assumptions; first, that once an oral bard 
has formed a style he does not alter it, and second, that a poetical tradition 
like the Greek was so firmly fixcd that even small differences of language 
must indicate a real difference of origin. Neither of these assumptions 
is capable of proof, and indeed neither is in principle very likely. An 
oral tradition like the Greek must for centuries have created new formulae 
and adopted new words to keep itself up to date. The poet of the Odyssey 
may well reflect the views of his own generation when he makes Tele- 
machus say to Penelope: 


A A 3 A ^ > , > yY 
TH yap aovdyy paAdov érrukAecovo &vÜporroi, 
Tis üKovóvreaot VEWTATN auóvréAyras. (a 351-2) 


He certainly does not look as if he worked in a tradition so fossilized that 
nothing new could be done with it. New subjects call for new formulae, 
and it is at least possible that our poet learned or adapted or formed new 
phrases as he matured his art and moved to fresh subjects. Nor does the 
Greek tradition, as we know it in the Homeric poems, seem to be so fixed 
that it excludes variety. Indeed, as we have seen, it does in fact admit 
certain alternatives both in recurring lines and in noun-adjective com- 
binations, and if it does this, the difference of language between the Iliad 
and the Odyssey need not necessarily represent a difference of origin or 
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a style as this was still capable of absorbing new elements, as it must have 
been in the earlier centuries when it was being fashioned for its multi- 
farious duties. 

Another, but no less serious, difficulty may be found in the way in 
which the two poems treat the gods. It may be of no great importance 
that the Odyssey confines its scenes on Olympus to two councils and to 
the story sung by Demodocus, while the Iliad abounds in them, or that 
Athene's relations with Odysseus, intimate, humorous, and unfailingly 
loyal, have no clear parallel in the Iliad, where Aphrodite treats Helen 
with tyrannical wilfulness and Apollo deserts Hector in his hour of need. 
More striking is the apparent difference of attitude adopted by the gods 
towards the doings of men. When Agamemnon speaks of his treatment 
of Achilles, he blames not himself but superior powers : 

eyw Ò’ ovK altios elu, 
adda Zevs kai Moipa xai jepodotris ’Epus, 
ot TE por civ ayoph dpeciv éuBaAov dypvov arnv. (T 86-8) 


When the gods discuss the murder of Agamemnon by Acgisthus, Zcus 
says : 

ES , PS L ` ` >» 

© nöro, olov O1) vu Îeoùs Bporot airtowvrat. 

e€ ")uécv yap $act kar Eupevat: ot 86 Kal adrol 

opjow atacbaXinaw dmép uópov dAye’ éyovow. (a 32-4) 


The second passage contradicts the assumptions of the first, and shows 
a different view of the responsibilities of men for what happens to them. 
We can of course argue that religious and ethical notions must not be 
expected to be very consistent and that, while Agamemnon is simply 
making excuses for himself, Zeus may be taken to represent the poet’s 
own view. This would be acceptable if this difference did not seem to 
go deeper and to affect the essential structure of both poems. 

While the Odyssey is built on the notion that the suitors are punished 
for their wickedness and, as Penelope says, 8 dracOadias émafov kakóv 
(V 67), the Iliad has no such obvious message. Though the poet makes 
the wrath of Achilles a truly tragic force as the cause of his anguish at the 
death of Patroclus, and though he calls his intended treatment of Hector’s 
body deuxéa épya, he does not condemn him or point any moral about 
him. He is concerned not with the goodness or badness of his actions 
but with the agonizing misery of the short time at his disposal. If Achilles 
himself has any views on the matter, it is that the gods treat men as they 
please, giving both good and evil to some men, to others only evil (Q 
525 ff.). The Iliad certainly gives the impression that the gods are less 
concerned with the worth of human actions than they are in the Odyssey. 
Yet this difference is perhaps not so great as it appears. The gaicty of the 
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Olympian scenes in the Iliad does not necessarily exclude a divine interest 
in right and wrong; they belong to tradition and are needed in a poem 
of bloodshed to make a contrast between the gods in their ease and 
men in their sufferings, between divine immortality with all its security 
and human mortality with its obligation to fill life with great doings. 
Nor are the gods without their interest in the actions of men. The poet 
has at least his own explanation for the doom of Troy and all the suffer- 
ings which it brings, and towards the end of the poem he reveals it. It 
is the Judgement of Paris, which has won the undying hatred of Athene 
and Hera for Troy : 
"AAe£ávÓpov ever’ arns 

0s veikeaae Deds, OTE ot uéacavÀov tkovro, 

Trjv Ò No’ 7] ot mópe paxAoo)vqv dAeyewijv. (Q 28-30) 
This explains why Aphrodite fights for Troy, while Athene and Hera 
are implacably bent on its destruction. But it docs more than this. It 
implies a moral judgement. The word payAoosv is a harsh one, and the 
poet gives as his own opinion that it was this which was ultimately 
responsible for the fall of Troy.?! 

There is, then, perhaps less ultimate discrepancy between the theo- 
logical and ethical outlooks of the two poems than we might think. 
None the less there is a difference, if not of fundamental assumptions, at 
least of emphasis. The Odyssey is certainly built on a more obviously 
ethical plan than the Iliad. This may, of course, be due to difference of 
authorship, especially as the notion that the gods are concerned with the 
doings of men grew in force in the seventh century.? On the other hand, 
if such ideas were already in thc air, it is possible that a poet, who already 
held them to some extent, clarified and strengthened them as hc grew 
older. On this point, as on others, the difference between the Iliad and 
the Odyssey can be explained either by the development of a single poct’s 
outlook over a period of years or by the existence of two poets, of whom 
the second was well acquainted with the work of the first, belonged to 
the same tradition, and learned much from him, but made his own 
alterations in technique and outlook to suit his own tastes. There perhaps 
the question might be left. For those who feel that the two poems come 
from the same poet, it is at least a tenable view; for those who feel that 
the differences are too great for this to be possible, there remains the 
consolation that both poems come from the same tradition and reflect 
the same world of the heroic imagination. Whatever decision we reach 
must in the end be partly subjective and determined by our sense of 
poetical quality. But some of us may think that from the poems emerges 
a personality, remote indeed and not easily defined, but none the less 
individual and too distinctive to belong to two separate poets or to be 
the result of a composite tradition. 
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The first and most remarkable resemblance between the two poems 
lies in the vivid reality of their characters. They may indeed be con- 
ceived on broad and simple lines, but they are lifelike in the sense that 
they make a personal appeal to us and that we think of them as living 
people. They reveal themselves partly in their words, partly in their 
behaviour, seldom in any comment, however allusive, from the poet. 
The Odyssey presents a smaller gallery of characters than the Iliad but 
they are no less vivid. In both poems the standard is set by the chief 
heroes, who maintain a high style and courtesy even in the most testing 
conditions, whether it is Achilles who receives the envoys of Agamemnon 
or Odysseus who approaches Nausicaa in his nakedness. They are ex- 
tremely sensitive to any slur on their honour, whether it is Achilles who 
is insulted by Agamemnon or Odysseus who is derided by Euryalus. Nor 
does the simplicity of presentation exclude considerable insight and even 
subtlety. Helen makes few appearances in the Iliad but on cach she re- 
veals something new in her character, her charming relation with old 
Priam, her resigned helplessness in the presence of Aphrodite, her grief 
for Hector. Penelope is far more present in the Odyssey, but she too has 
her surprises for us, when through her long acquaintance with suffering 
she turns away from any possibility or sight of violence or refuses to 
recognize her husband until the evidence is too strong to resist. If the 
character in the Iliad who shows the greatest development is Achilles, 
as he moves from one crisis to another and in each reveals a different 
facet of his heroic personality, in the Odyssey it is Telemachus, who begins 
as an inexperienced boy, unable to deal with the situation in which he 
finds himself, but ends as the true son of his father, at whose side he fights 
with cool determination. Whatever information or aid tradition gave 
to the poet in his characters, there is surely a personal hand at work in 
their creation, and this hand seems to be the same both in the Iliad and 
in the Odyssey. 

This view is supported by the portrayal of characters who appear 
in both poems. Odysseus in the Odyssey is ten years older than in the 
Iliad, but he is unchanged in his courage, resourcefulness, courtesy, 
vigorous appetites, and capacity to deal with other men. In the Odyssey 
Helen has returned to her first husband and left Troy behind her, but 
she has the same elusive detachment from her surroundings, the same 
quick instinct for the feelings of those about her, the same sense that she 
has brought untold sufferings into the world and the same patient accep- 
tance of it. In both poems Nestor is equally garrulous, kindly, reminiscent, 
full of himself, and yet able always to recall the right precedents and to 
give the right advice. In Book A of the Odyssey the ghosts of Agamemnon 
and Achilles are still their old selves, Agamemnon in his fierce pride, 
which now takes the form of a desire for vengeance for his murder, and 
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Achilles in his longing for the life of action, which is his no longer, and 
his delight in hearing of the prowess of his son. Such a degree of life 
and personality is not necessary to the figures of heroic poetry and is 
indeed rare among them. That both poems maintain it consistently 
argues for a close connection between them. 

The same interest in human beings can be seen in quite unimportant 
characters, who are introduced to serve a momentary need and yet are 
illuminated by some brief, vivid touch of description, like Axylus, who 
lives in Arisbe and welcomes all who pass on the road (Z 13-15); Dresus, 
whom a nymph bore among the flocks on a mountain (ibid. 22); Megcs, 
who wears a breast-plate from Ephyra (O 529 ff.); Iphition, who was 
born in a rich land under snowy Tmolus (ibid. 382 f£.) ; Theano, the 
priestess, who nurses her husband's bastard son (E 70) ; Aegyptius, who 
is bent with age, and whose son has been eaten by the Cyclops (B 15 ff), 
and Ikmalios, who made Penelope’s chair of ivory and silver (r 56-7). 
In the same way small realistic touches enliven actions which the poct 
might well omit, but which evidently appeal to him. The supper in the 
quarters of Achilles (I 205-21) is very like that in the hut of Eumaeus 
(€ 443); when Eurymachus as a child sits on the lap of Odysseus 
(m 443 ff.), he recalls the child Achilles on the lap of Phoenix (I 488-91) ; 
the blow which Odysseus gives to Thersites (B 265-9) and the kick which 
he himself receives from Melanthius (p 233) are equally sudden and 
violent. No doubt the formulae gave much help in such matters, but 
it was the poet’s task to make a good use of them, and in such cases we 
can see how he does so. 

The poet was, of course, obliged to tell of a distant past when men 
were stronger and braver than in his own day. The Iliad and the Odyssey 
accept this obligation not only by making their chief characters live up 
to a heroic ideal but by pouring contempt on those, like Thersites or 
Melanthius, who are below it. But this does not mean that the poet was 
not interested in common men and women or forced to exclude them 
from his tales. If faithful servants like Eurycleia and Eumaeus are com- 
mon enough in heroic poetry, our poet was allowed ancther way of 
showing his care for humanity and took full advantage of it. This was 
the simile. The Homeric similes show how deeply he felt the claims of 
ordinary people, and we cannot doubt that he drew much of his material 
from what he saw around him, such as the mother who wards off flies 
from her child (A 130 f£), the reapers in the barley (A 67 ff), the boys 
~ who beat an ass which has broken into a cornfield (A $57 f£), the woman 
. working at her wool to save her children from poverty (M 433 ff), the 
` child who treads down his sand-castle (E 362 ff.), the traveller uncertain 
of his way (O 80 ff.), the inexperienced cowherd who cannot keep off a 
lion (O 631 f£), the fisherman with his line and hook (O 433 ff.), the 
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craftsman who puts gold on silver (¢ 332 ff.), the woman whose husband 
is killed in war and who is herself dragged into slavery (0 522 ff.), the 
shipwright who bores a ship's timber (, 384 ff.), the smith who tempers 
an axe by dipping it in water (c 391 ff.), the man who watches a bard as 
he sings (p 518-19). The Homeric similes reveal a personal interest in 
human beings who lie outside the scope of the heroic tale, and in them 
the poet surely displays his own wide sympathy and understanding. 

A poet who deals with human beings inevitably chooses some sub- 
jects which appeal to him and rejects others which do not. However 
wide his sympathies, there will be some themes from which he shrinks, 
because they shock or horrify him. Many of the Greek legends con- 
tained brutal or revolting elements which we know from later poetry 
and art and which must have had their birth in the poetical tradition as 
legitimate parts of its repertory. The sacrifice of Iphigeneia, the incest of 
Oedipus, the cannibal banquet of Thyestes, and many other such stories 
were told in later times, but do not appear in the Homeric poems. In 
the account of the gathering at Aulis nothing is said about Iphigenia, and 
if, as is not certain, she is the same as Iphianassa, whom Agamemnon 
offers to Achilles in marriage (I 415), the story of her sacrifice is quictly 
contradicted; the fate of Oedipus is reduced to a single, non-committal 
mention of his death at Thebes (¥ 679); in the various accounts in the 
Odyssey of the vengeance of Orestes no word is said that he killed his 
mother; the love of Achilles and Patroclus is implicitly denied (I 633-8) ; 
no more is said of Ganymede than that Zeus made him his cup-bearer 
because of his beauty (Y 234). Sometimes indeed tradition forced a 
brutal or unsavoury theme on the poet, and then he despatched it as 
quickly as possible, as when Phoenix sleeps with his stepmother and plots 
to murder his father but does not (I 451 ff.). When authority said that 
Alcinous was married to his sister Arete the poet recorded it but explained 
that they were really cousins (y 54 ff.). At one point we are indeed sur- 
prised to hear of human sacrifice, when Achilles kills twelve Trojans at 
the pyre of Patroclus. This may indeed be a very ancient memory, since 
it has an archaeological parallel in the king’s tomb at Dendra, where 
human and animal bones are found in a pit by the actual grave, but in the 
Iliad it is told to show the state of vengeful anger which still obsesses 
Achilles, and the poet does not conceal his own distress but comments 
kakà è dpeoi pydero épya (V 176). It has been thought that this 
delicacy is due to a later expurgation of the poems which once contained 
such material,?3 but it seems more likely that it represents a personal 
distaste for horrors, to be expected in a poet who does not allow Achilles 
to mutilate the body of Hector. We cannot ascribe it to tradition, since 
it is clear that some poets at least did not share it. 

A similar personal touch may be observed also in some relatively 
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minor points of technique, which are indeed derived from tradition but 
show a careful, selective discrimination in their use. First, since the poet 
composes on what is eee) an unusually large scale and has to deal 
with a long stretch of events, the poem marks certain main features by 
forecasting them. This may be simply to keep us more or less aware of 
what is going to happen, as when Athene tells Achilles that he will 
receive threefold recompense for Agamemnon’s arrogance to him 
(A 213 ff.) or the poet himself tells that the time has come for Odysseus 
to return home (a 15 ff.). Or it may not forecast events so distant as 
these, but refer to something in the immediate future, as when we hear 
that Hector will set fire to the Achaean ships (O $96 ff.) or Penelope prays 
that her son may be saved, and the poet adds Bea 8é of éxAvev apis (8 767). 
Conversely, sometimes the hopes of men are shown at the start to be 
futile. Both when Agamemnon hopes to capture Troy during the next 
day (B 413 ff.) and when both Achaeans and Trojans hope that the duel 
of Menclaus and Paris will end the war (I 302), the failure of such hopes 
is curtly expressed by the words où’ dpa mo of émexpaiawe Kpoviwy. More 
impressively, the central actions of both poems, the death of Patroclus 
and the slaughtcr of the suitors, are both forecast more than once, and 
each occasion adds something to the tragic or sinister nature of what is 
to come. The doom of the suitors is first hinted at when Athene says 
that Odysseus will certainly return (a 203); it is explicitly foretold at 
the Ithacan assembly when the seer Halitherses sees it foreshadowed in 
the actions of birds (8 167 ff:); Menelaus says that it will come to pass 
(8 333); Theoclymenus sees an omen of it in an cagle holding a dove 
(o 351) and prophesies it in dark and mysterious words when the suitors 
are struck to temporary madness in their cups (v 351 ff.). The death of 
Patroclus is first forecast when, in answer to the summons of Achilles, 
he comes out of his tent, xaxod 8’ dpa of wéAev dpyy (A 604). Later, when 
he begs Achilles to let him go to battle, the poet is even more explicit : 


€ 7 L4 , /, b ` » 
ws dato Mooópuevos péya. výmos: 7) yap eueAAev 
, ^ , Ld ` \ ^ 4 
of adr@ Odvarov re kakóv kai kipa Àréobar, (II 46-7) 


and finally when Achilles prays to Zeus that the Trojans may be driven 
from the ships and Patroclus come home safe, we hear that Zeus grants 
the first part of the prayer but not the second (ibid. 248-52). This art of 
forecasting not only helps to hold a long story together but, by approach- 
ing an event from different angles, makes it more dramatic and more 
exciting when it comes. 

A second device which looks like a personal touch is the way in which 
the poet makes his characters know certain things which they cannot 
strictly be expected to know. This is useful to him since it enables him 
to keep his narrative simple and unobstructed by tiresome or distracting 
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explanations. The audience, without knowing it, automatically fills the 
gap, and supplies the information which we might expect to be supplied 
by the poet. Thus, though he has no means of doing so, Achilles knows 
that Chryses has prayed to Apollo (A 380), because the poet has said so 
(ibid. 35); Sarpedon has made the first successful attack on the Achaean 
wall (M 387), but Patroclus, who has not heard of it, speaks of it (II 558) ; 
Ajax fears that Patroclus's body will be thrown to the dogs (P 241), but 
it is we, and not he, who know that this is Hector’s intention (ibid. 126 ff.) ; 
Penelope knows that Antinous has thrown a stool at Odysseus (p 500 ff.), 
though she did not see it happen and nobody has told her about it. More 
simply, the poet may omit something just because it would be boring 
to tell it too often. So Zeus instructs Hermes that Odysseus is to build a 
raft (e 33), but Hermes says nothing of it to Calypso, although she passes 
it on to Odysseus as part of the message which Hermes has given her 
(ibid. 112). In a rather similar way the poet sometimes creates in his 
narrative what is strictly an inconsistency in order to keep his story 
clear. Eumaeus tells Penelope that the Beggar has spent three days and 
three nights with him in his hut (p 515), but if we look into it carefully, 
the figure should be not three but four. We remember the three nights 
because each has its own events and character; we do not remember the 
fourth. The poet shows consideration for us and keeps to the essential 
point of the narrative. The ghost of Anticleia speaks of Telemachus as 
if he were already fully grown (A 185-7). So indeed he is as we have seen 
him in Ithaca, but when she speaks, he cannot be more than a boy. To 
treat him otherwise would be to disturb us for a moment on a matter in 
which clarity is more important than precision. Oral recitation imposes 
its own obligations, and chief among these is the need to maintain a 
straightforward narrative. Our poet does this by many means, of which 
this consideration for his audience is one of the more subtle. 

Thirdly, a personal touch may surely be seen in the placing of similes. 
Though the Iliad has four times as many as the Odyssey, that is because it 
deals with battle-scencs, where they are needed to relieve the monotony, 
and that is why in it 164 are in battle-scenes and 38 outside them. More 
illuminating for our purpose is the way in which they are used to mark 
pauses in the action or changes in it. When Diomede starts his adventures, 
his head is like the bright star of autumn (E 5); when Hector and Paris 
go to join the Trojans, they come like a breeze to tired mariners (H 4-6) ; 
the embassy to Achilles begins by comparing the divided minds of the 
Achaeans with a sea driven by winds (I 4-7); the fatal adventure of 
Patroclus starts with his tears falling like a stream from a rock (O 3-4); 
the last fight of Achilles and Hector is heralded by the Trojans flying 
like frightened fawns (X 1); the release of Odysseus from Ogygia begins 
with Hermes flying like a sea-bird (e 51-3); Odysseus's first sight of 
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Phaeacia cheers him as the sons of a sick father are cheered when he begins 
to recover (e 394-7); the beginning of Eumacus’s exploits with Tele- 
machus is like the meeting of a father with a son who has been long 
away (m 17-19) ; when Odysseus starts his final action against the suitors, 
he turns his thoughts this way and that, like a man turning a blood- 
pudding over a fire (v 25-7) ; when the climax at last comes, he strings 
the great bow as a harper strings his harp (¢ 406-8). 

In the same way similes are used to end scencs both large and small. 
The exploits of Diomede close with his blood drying like congealing 
milk (E 902-3). The first part of Achilles’s warfare in pursuit of Hector 
ends with a comparison of him to a devouring fire and to oxen treading 
corn (Y 490-7). Hector’s first attack on the Achaeans ends with the 
Trojan watch-fires burning like stars around the moon (0 555-9). 
Odysscus’s ride on the raft ends with its pieces being scattered like chaff 
(e 368-9). When he sleeps in a bush after his long swimming, it is like 
a man who hides a torch in the hot ashes (e 488-90). His long stay on 
Phaeacia closes with a parallel betwcen his desire to depart and a man’s 
relief at sundown after a day's ploughing (v 31-4), and the killing of the 
suitors and their collaborators is marked by the simile in which the faith- 
less serving-women are strung up like thrushes or doves (x 468-70). This 
is not the only way of using similes, but it is sufficiently noticeable to 
suggest that they are so placed because the poet feels a need to mark his 
beginnings and his finishes, and has an apt means of doing so. 

Fourthly, the poet scems sometimes to invent a detail which looks as 
if it referred to some story outside his immediate subject but is in fact an 
invention brought in to serve a passing need. By this he suggests that 
there is much more in a situation than meets the eye and gives to it an 
enhanced interest. Naturally, the critics have assumed that this is due to 
multiple authorship or editorial muddle, but the simpler explanation 
is more likely, that it is simply a means to give importance to otherwise 
not very important actions. So before his duel with Paris, Menelaus 
insists on an oath being taken because Priam’s sons are not to be trusted 
(T 106). The theme occurs nowhere else, and there is no need to assume 
that there is a lost saga behind it. Its task is simply to make the oath more 
impressive and to provide a good reason for what would otherwise be a 
mere ‘stock’ theme. Again, on Olympus Hera speaks of the trouble she 
had in collecting a host to fight against Priam (A 25 ff.). Of course, this 
may refer to Hera’s connection with Argos and come from another 
cycle, but in its place it is adequately explained by the need to strengthen 
her appeal for help against the Trojans. Similar circumstantial inventions 
can be seen when Andromache tells Hector that the Achaeans have 
assaulted Troy three times at a certain place (Z 435 ff.), or Aeneas lags 
behind because he is always angry with Priam (N 459 ff.), or Achilles 
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says that his mother foretold the death of Patroclus (£ 9), or the Phaeacian 
ship finds the harbour of Phorcys because the sailors have been there 
before (v 113), or Antinous says that the Beggar cannot be Odysseus 
because he remembers him from his childhood ($ 95). Of course, 
narrative poets invent many details to give verisimilitude to their stories, 
but in the Homeric poems touches such as these seem to be intended to 
create an impression of a whole, crowded world of events behind the 
actual story. 

Lastly, it is worthy of notice that both in the Iliad and in the Odyssey 
the poet puts forward, quietly indeed and not very emphatically, his own 
theory of the connection between human suffering and song. When 
Helen uncovers her grief and her guilt to Hector, and speaks of the doom 
which belongs to her and to Paris, she not only ascribes it to Zeus but 
explains his reason for it: 


La > AN A ~ A , Lj ` > / 
olow emi Zevs Oike kakóv pópov, ws kai omia 
> 4 4 , > , > Li 
avÜperrownt TeAope0" doidoi éacouévoun. (Z 357-8) 


When Alcinous refers to the way in which Odysseus weeps when he 
hears the song of Demodocus on the sufferings of the Achaeans, he says : 


TOv Òe leoi pev reü£av, emexAWoavto Ò óÀeÜpov 
> / LÀ > * ? , > /, 
avÜperrots, iva ot kat éocopévougt QON. (0 579-80) 


This is the nearest approach in the Homeric poems to a theory of poetry. 
In expressing his belief that suffering is sent by the gods that men may 
have subjects for song, the poet reveals his high conception of his art, 
which is that the only survival, other than as shadows among other 
shadows, which men can expect after death is on the lips and in the ears 
of men. This atones for their sufferings and provides an explanation of 
them. Such a belief seems both too tentative and too unusual to be 
common form, and in it we may surely see a poet's personal defence of 
his art and of its concern with the sorrows and sufferings of men. 

These details may not be very important in themselves, but they have 
some relevance to the discussion of Homeric authorship because it is in 
such small matters that a poet reveals himself and his own tastes, especially 
if he is working inside a traditional, conventional frame. This does not 
allow him to produce such startling novelties as a literate poet can to 
display his originality, and we must look elsewhere for his individual 
touch. Points of this kind are indeed born of a tradition, but it does not 
instruct the poet where or how they can best be used, and most of them 
are so unobtrusive that it is unlikely that more than one poet would use 
them in so strikingly consistent a way. They indicate a poet who was 
such a master of his craft that he could turn the most humble devices to 
unexpected purposes. He is in full control of them and uses them to keep 
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his story radiantly clear and to hold his audience’s attention for each 
episode as he tells it. If the conditions of oral performance imposed 
certain obligations on him, and his tradition, fashioned through many 
centuries, meant that he was sometimes inconsequent in the handling of 
material details, he was still free to make the most of his technique and to 
apply it as he thought most suitable to the different elements in his tale. 
He knew its difficulties, and once at least speaks of them : 


apyaAéov 0é ue Tatra Ücóv ws mavr ayopedoat, (M 176) 


but he had behind him the vast resources which he had learned in his 
apprenticeship and in what he gained from the Muse’s inspiration in 
actual performance. When he made his Phemius say 


avrodidaktos Ò eiui, Ücós ÒE uor év ópeoiv otpas 

ravroias évéġvoev, (x 347-8) 
he could hardly expect anyone to belicve that he himself was self-taught, 
but he could rightly claim that a god had given him all the ways of song 
and that he followed these alike in his stories, his language, and his many 
poetical devices. 

Much indeed of our delight in the poems comes from the tradition 
behind them. The rich, varied, resourceful language, the many ways in 
which a story can be made more dramatic or more human, the ability 
to combine convention and surprise, the sense of a heroic world and of 
the grandeur of brave exploits, the vision of the gods and the unique 
distinction which human life gains from being set against the darkness 
of death, all these we owe in large degree to the tradition, and it is con- 
ceivable that, if we had not the Iliad and the Odyssey but only the work 
of some uncreative bard who relied entirely on traditional material, we 
might well be impressed and delighted by it. Yet when we have made 
every allowance for this, we must still feel that there is something else, 
not casily defined and in the last resort beyond precise analysis, which 
reveals a great poct at work. It lies largely in his vision of humanity, 
scen almost always with affection, sometimes with compassion, sometimes 
with admiration, sometimes with humour. These men and women live 
for us because they are portrayed from the inside. Human nature gave 
the poet his chief inspiration and made him extend his stories beyond their 
immediate subjects to contain a whole world of real characters, But 
these characters are set in surroundings as real as themselves. They are 
seen from without as well as from within, and play their parts in scenes 
which the poet loves hardly less than them and describes with affectionate 
care, from the constellations and the sea to birds and flowers and insects. 
If this is needed as a setting for his crowded events, it too lives in its own 
right and has its own enchanting reality. It is certainly possible for more 
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one poet to combine these gifts and use them effectively, but it 
seems less likely that they should be combined with so sure a touch and so 
unflagging an inspiration. Despite all the arguments to the contrary, 
it is not unreasonable to believe that a single poet composed both the 
Iliad and the Odyssey and, since the Greeks said that his name was Homer, 
and there is no other name by which we may call him, we may perhaps 


be content with it. 
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CHAPTER 4 


THE LANGUAGE OF HOMER 
by L. R. Palmer 


FOREWORD 


WITHIN the limits of the present chapter it is not possible to offer an 
exhaustive grammar of the Homeric language. The following contri- 
bution represents, therefore, a Homeric supplement to an Attic grammar, 
whercin the divergences from Attic usage have been explained as far as 
possible by a comparative and historical treatment. The student will find 
that his understanding of the morphology in particular is facilitated by 
a knowledge of certain philological facts and principles. These are set 
out at the beginning as ‘Preliminary notions’ distinguished by Roman 
numerals, It is to these that indications in the text such as ‘(IV)’ refer. 

The grammatical works most consulted by me have been D. B. 
Monro, A Grammar of the Homeric Dialect (1891), Kühncr-Gerth, Gram- 
matik der griechischen Sprache, ii: Satzlehre (1898-1904), and J. v. Lecuwen, 
Encheiridion dictionis epicae (1894). From C. Mohrmann’s Homerische 
Spraakleer (Nijmegen, 1933) I have derived some valuable hints on the 
selection and arrangement of the facts. But I have thought it advisable 
to devote considerably more space to syntax than the Dutch scholar's 
sixteen pages. 

The chapter was completed in its first form before the appearance 
either of the syntax volume of E. Schwyzer’s great Griechische Gram- 
matik (1950) or of P. Chantraine's Grammaire homérique (i, 1942, ii, 1953). 
It was, however, possible to profit by the delay in publication to under- 
take a thorough revision in the light of these fundamental studies. It 
was also necessary to make some reassessment of the genesis of the epic 
dialect in the light of the newly deciphered Linear B tablets. However, 
as is argued in detail below, the impact of the new evidence on Homeric 
studies has been much exaggerated. 

Reference to individual topics will be facilitated by the subjoined 
synopsis. 
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i PRELIMINARY NOTIONS 
PHONOLOGY 


I. Original à becomes x in Attic-Ionic: thus to parnp, 9ápos, ctc. in 
Doric, etc., there correspond Attic uro, 9$uos, etc. This change, com- 
plete in Ionic, was inhibited in Attic by a preceding p, 1, or e: thus forms 
like ycpy, otxin, etc., distinguish Ionic from Attic, which has yópa, oixtà, 
ctc. 

IL. Attic is distinguished from other dialects by the extensive con- 
traction of vowels which were elsewhere left uncontracted. Thus ea, eo, 
and ew remain open in Ionic, so that Attic yévn, yévovs, muddy are 
opposed to Ionic yévea, yéveos, mvAécv. 

III. Attic-Ionic are further distinguished from other dialects by the 
phenomenon known as quantitative metathesis: that is to say a trochaic 
succession of vowels in hiatus becomes iambic, e.g., yo ) ew. Thus a 


a See below. 
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common Greek form vads became (according to I) first vyds and then, 
by quantitative metathesis, veós. Other examples of the same kind are 
Aàós X Ands X Aews, dos ) Anos ) Mews. This change is important for 
the understanding of the genitive singular of masculine nouns of the first 
declension. Thus the early genitive of a word like moàíras was moAira-o, 
a form of the genitive preserved in the Aeolic dialects; zoA(rao in Ionic 
X moXirno Y sroAirec." The genitives [InAniddew, etc., in Homer are con- 
sequently Ionic forms. Quantitative metathesis affects also early Greek 
-no-, -ga- in Attic-Ionic, so that facuMos, Ojopev,® etc. become Baciréws 
and Oéwyev, etc., and BaciMja becomes flacuéa. 

IV. IE y at the beginning of a word appears variously either as ¢ or as 
the rough breathing. Thus Lat. iugum = £vyóv; but Lat. ieci corresponds 
to ka. 

Between vowels y is dropped and the vowels contracted: thus 
Sanskrit trayas = Gk. *zpéies ) tpeis. In combination with consonants 
y brings about sundry changes. Note: (1) x, x+4 oo: e.g., *óvM-ie 
) dvAdcaw, *rapdy-iw > rapácow. (2) 9, y+i X 0: *éAnG-io Y erigo, 
uéy-iwv ) uélow. (3) pi ) pp in Aeolic, but other dialects lengthen the 
preceding vowel: hence *$60ép-io produces Aeolic ¢@éppw but Attic 
$Oeipco.* 

V. A. w (written F, the digamma) disappeared at an early period in 
Attic-lonic. In other dialects it is better preserved, particularly at the 
beginning of a word before a vowel. Thus the congener of Eng. work 
is in Doric Fépyov; other examples are: Foióa (cf. vidi), Foivov (cf. 
vinum), Fot«os (cf. vicus), etc. We shall discuss below the question of 
digamma in the text of Homer. 

B. The treatment of the combinations vF, pF, and AF provides us 
with a valuable criterion for the distinction of Ionic from the other 
dialects, for, whereas in most dialects the F disappears without trace, 
in Ionic it produces a compensatory lengthening of the preceding vowel : 
thus «ópFa, ‘a maiden’, appears in Attic as xópy, but in Ionic as Kovpn.* 
Thus the contrast between Ionic uoóvos, opos, odos, feivos, KaAds, ctc. 
on the one hand, and Attic uóvos, ópos, dAos, Éévos, kàAós, etc. on the 
other, is due to the digamma in the original forms uóvFos, dpFos, oAFos, 
&évFos, kaAFós, etc. 

VI. m, n. These sounds, when syllabic as in the English seven (sevn), 
rhythm (ridm), are usually represented by Indo-Europeanists as m, 1. 
These so-called sonant nasals of Indo-European appear in Greck as a: 
e.g., *dekm (Latin decem) X 8éxa ; so, too, the ending of the accusative 


a Attic substitutes -ov borrowed from the masculine second declension. 
* On these subjunctives see p. 81. 
e Note that « is the graphic representation of a lengthened Z. 
4 Note that ov is the graphic representation of a lengthened o as e: is of €. 
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singular of consonant stems: *¢vAax-m (cf. iudic-em) Y dAax-a. The 
corresponding representation of y is seen in the past participle of *ten 
‘to stretch’ (the present tense *rév-iw ) reivw) : *tntos* ) rarós. 

VII. The sonant liquids r and | appear as pa, ap and Aa, aA: eg., 
éSpaxov (( *drk the weak grade * of *derk) ; kap8ía and xpaSin (( *krd) ; 
oraArat (< *stl, the weak grade of *stel); cf. mi-mìa-uev = Sanskrit. pi- 

r-mas. 

VIII. Labio-Velars.—Perhaps the most remarkable sound changes 
which obscure the etymological relationships of Greek words with their 
congeners in other languages are those affecting the IE labio-velars. 
These were guttural plosive sounds (k, g, gh) pronounced with a pro- 
trusion of the lips, and they are represented as q“, e", and g#h. In Attic 
they become dentals (r, 8, 0) before front vowels (n e, 7) and labials 
(7, B, $) before back vowels (a, o, w) and consonants, with the proviso 
that in the neighbourhood of a u-sound they appcar as pure gutturals 
(x,y, x). This development may be cxemplificd in the forms of the inter- 
rogative-indefinite pronoun *q"is (Latin quis, quod, etc.). Thus we have 
in Attic before a front vowel vis, before a back vowel roô, móbev, etc., 
and in the neighbourhood of a u-sound ov«i. 

Further examples follow : 


Front Vowel Back Vowel Consonant 
q? = *qtel ‘to turn’ TéAopat TOÀOS mepi-mÀð evos 
g!  *grel‘to strike’ — d€AAw (Arcadian) BaddAw, Bodos  €BAYOnv 
gh *gthen ‘to strike’ Geivw (0év-jo) ^ dovos &-me-dv-ov 


Acolic, however, is distinguished from Attic, in that it docs not 
differentiate between the treatment before front and back vowels but 
has labials even before « and e. Thus Acolic wéAoua, for instance, con- 
trasts with Attic réAoua. This, as we shall see, is one of the most 
important criteria for the Acolic dialect. 

IX. s.—A. This sound at the beginning of a word before a vowel 
appears in Greck as a rough breathing (which is lost in the Asiatic dialects 
and sporadically elsewhere): thus sex = &£, septem = émra. (( *sept-iti, sce 
VI). Intervocalically this h disappears and in Attic the resulting hiatus 
is removed hy contraction (II): thus yévos, *yéveoos, *yéveca, etc., 
become in non-Attic dialects yéveos, yévea, etc. Similarly the forms of 
the second person singular middle of the verb, which were originally 
*Aveoa (cf. Averar), *éAeoo (df. élvero), *éA/caco (cf. édvcaro), ctc., 
became Avear, eAveo, éAdoao respectively, which were contracted in Attic 
to Aún, edvov, edvow, etc. The open forms, as we shall see, are found 


in Homer. 


a On this reduction of the root *ten to *ty see below on Ablaut. 
> Sec below on Ablaut. 
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B. In combination with sonants and nasals (r, l, m, n) s underwent a 
variety of transformations. In -ns- and -ms- the s disappeared and com- 
pensatory lengthening took place, which in Aeolic took the form of a 
doubling of the consonant as against a lengthening of the vowel in other dialects. 
Hence we get the following distinctive dialect forms : 


*é-Lev-aa X Aeol. éuevva Attic-Ionic éea “ 
My 
*E-veu-0a ) » EVEUUA »  » &vepa 


A similar change took place in the groups -sm-, -sn-, -sl-, -sr- : hence 
Aeolic $aevvós (*$aeo-vós, cf. ddos), épefevvós (*épeBea-vós), apyevvds 
(*àpyeo-vós), pui (*éo-pi), etc. ; contrast with Attic-Ionic $aewós, 
épeBewós, dpyewós, eit, etc. This change took place also in the first 
and second person plural personal pronouns, which it will be convenient 
to discuss here. 

C. The accusative forms meaning ‘us’ and ‘you’ are to be traced to 
*dope (*ns-me) and *yuo-pe (Sanskrit yusman) respectively. According 
to the rules discussed above these should yield Acolic dupe, jupe and 
Attic-Ionic *4ue (( *&àpe) and *ùpe. Actually the Attic-Ionic forms 
have received new endings pâs and spas (Ionic zuéas, úpéas), but the 
characteristic treatment of -op- in the different dialect groups yiclds us 
the following criteria for the distinction of the dialects. 


Aeolic Attic-Ionic 
N. dppes, dupes "pets, vets : 
A. dupe, dupe nuds (-€as), vpas (-éas) 
G. dppéwr, dupewr Tipe (-é€wr), væv (-€wv) 
D. auu(v), vp). QpÁAV, viv. 


D. sm-, sn-, etc. at the beginning of a word simply drop the 5, so 
that vida (*sn-) contrasts with dyd-vw$os A 420, which exhibits the 
Aeolic doubling. Similarly (c)véw ‘to spin’ forms the past tense évveov 
P 11 and the compound évwyros X 596. But this ‘internal’ treatment 
of -sm-, etc. is not confined to the interior of single words: we find 
traces of it in closely-knit word groups such as prepositional phrases. 
Hence we find xarà potpav II 367; cf. further ws rë vipdões, mepi 8€ 
péos,’ etc., but we should add that purely metrical lengthening also 
takes place before words in which initial m, n, etc. were never preceded 
by an s-. 

E. On the simplification in Attic-Ionic of -co- (from o-o, -ro-, ri, 
etc.) see below. 


a e,=lengthened e (see above): note $épovow too, for $épov-o« from dépovr,, where 
ou =- 6. 
è These should perhaps be written xara ppoipar, ctc. 
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MORPHOLOGY 


X. Root, suffix, stem, inflection.—The structure of a Greek (or Indo- 
European) word may be analysed into the following parts. A root is the 
constant element found in a given group of ctymologically related words 
such as 6i-dw-yu, €-dw-xa, d@-pov, dw-THp, dui-twp, Sw-rivy, etc. In a 
noun or verb, further, we find endings which indicate the relationship 
which the word bears to the rest of the sentence. Thus in dwrfjp-os 
Swrijp-a, etc., the elements -os, -a, etc. are case inflections, which if struck 
off leave us with the bare stem. Thus from the root 8 we can form a 
nominal stem (agent noun) by the addition of a suffix -rnp. In verbs, too, 
such as SiSwyu we say that the present stem $:-8w- is formed by reduplica- 
tion, that the aorist &-8o-uev has a root stem (8o without the addition of 
any suffix). 8eüc-vv-ju, on the other hand, forms its present stem from 
the root by the addition of a formant -vv, while its aorist é-8eu-o-a 
exhibits a formant -o: this is the so-called sigmatic aorist. Aa-v-0-dv-w, 
pa-v-O-dv-w, ctc., further, form their present stems from the root by 
infixing a nasal (Na-v-6) * and adding -av-, such verbs having root aorists 
€-Aab-ov, é-pab-ov, ctc. 

XI. Thematic and athematic—lf we examine a verb like dvw, Av-o-pev, 
Av-e-re, we notice that a vowel ofe intervenes between the inflections 
-uev, -re, etc., and the stem, whereas in 8eikvv-pev, 8eikvv-re, etc., no 
such vowel is found. This linking vowel is called the thematic vowel, 
and nouns and verbs which exhibit it are called thematic, whereas those 
without the vowel are called athematic. The distinction is important 
because athematic tenses of verbs form their subjunctive, optative, and 
infinitive moods differently from thematic tenses. Moreover, athematic 
verbs exhibit Ablaut of the stem (sce next section). 

A. The Subjunctive of an athematic verbal tense was originally formed 
by inserting the thematic vowel: thus tuev “we go’ had as its subjunctive 
touev ‘let us go, we will go’. This short-vowelled subjunctive, as it is 
called, was once characteristic of all athematic verbs, but Attic has 
gencralized the long-vowelled type, which was originally proper only 
to thematic tenses: twpev, etc., like Avwper. 

B. Optative.—The mood sign of the thematic tenses is an invariable 
-i- which, combined with the thematic vowel o, produces the -oi- which 
is characteristic, for instance, of the optative of Avw: Av-ou-pu, Ad-o1-s, 
Av-or. The optative sign of the athematic tenses, however, appears with 
an alternation igi: thus from the verb *es ‘to be’ we get *es-ie-m, 
plural *es-i-men ) env, elpev. 

a An infixed nasal is also found in the Latin iungo, ( root iug. 

> Note that the full form of the root es is restored in Greek, whereas Latin siem and 


Sanskrit syám have the original zero grade s- (for Ablaut see below). 
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C. Infinitive.—The ending of the infinitive of athematic tenses is in 
Attic-Ionic -van in other dialects variously -uev and -pevor. Thus the 
verb *es forms its Attic infinitive *éo-va., which according to IX B 
becomes elvai with loss of the -s- and compensatory lengthening. In 
Lesbian, on the other hand, we find €u-yevas from *£c-pevac with the 
Aeolic doubling of the consonants discussed above. 

Most other dialects (including the Aeolic dialects Thessalian and 
Boeotian) have the -pev form: éuuev, uev, etc. 

XII. Primary and secondary inflections in the verbal conjugation.—The 
so called primary forms of the verb (present, future, subjunctive) have 
in some persons different inflections from the secondary forms (imperfect, 
aorist, optative). The most important differences are: 


Active st pers. sing. Primary-w (thematic) -u (athematic) ; secondary -m (developing 
to -v after a vowel and to -a ( (m, see VI) after a consonant). 
and pers. sing. Primary -si (possibly -s, see p. 118); secondary -s. 
3rd pers. sing. Primary -ti (developing to -øt in East Greek); secondary -t 
(which is dropped in Greek). 
3rd pers. plur. Primary -(e/o) nti, -nti (after consonant); secondary -(e/o) nt, 
-nt (after consonant). 


Middle 1st pers. sing. Primary -mai ; secondary -man. 
and pers. sing. Primary -sai; secondary -so. 
3rd pers. sing. Primary -tai; secondary -to. 
3rd pers. plur. Primary -ntai, -ntai; secondary -nto, -nto. 


XI. Ablaut or vowel gradation.—An important morphological de- 
vice of IE was the alternation of vowels such as we observe, for instance, 
in the English drive, drove, driven, an alternation to which we find a 
counterpart in the Greek «e(&o, ménowa, émBov. This Ablaut, as it is 
called, is found both in the nominal and in the verbal systems, e.g., a 
drove, adrift; nebo, mioris (= mb-ris).* If we examine these alternations 
we find that one grade contains the vowel e, another the vowel o, and 
that in another the vowel disappears: e.g., exw, óxos, &-ox-ov (these 
being respectively the e-grade, the o-grade, and the zero grade of the root 
*segh.^ If the root contains a diphthong, then in the zero grade the 
second element of the diphthong becomes syllabic: e.g., Aeéme), Mreîv, 
xAéFopa,, kAvrós. Where the second element of the diphthong is a 
sonant (m, n, f, I), in the zero grade the changes outlined in VI and VII 
take place. Thus we find the following examples of Ablaut : 


a The development of two adjacent dental consonants from 67, 86, ctc., to or, oð, ctc., 
is an important sound change in Greek: note *ol5-6a, *i8-re, *18-0. > oloba, tare, tat. 

> The expected present tense would be *éyw, but Greek docs not tolerate a succession 
of syllables beginning with an aspirate but removes one of the breathings, usually the first. 
This rule is known as Grassmann’s Law: thus we find Opig, but gen. rpiyós for *6pixós, 


and zpéd« for *0péóo, cf. Opépw. 
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E-grade O-grade Zero-grade 
ayeipw (*ayep-iw) ayopa àyp-óp.evos 
(Fjeikw (F)é(F)ouca (F)e(F)ik-rqv 
Feióopat Fotda Fibp.ev 
Aero) AéAovra. EÀLTOV 
d€pKopau Oc8opka éSpax-ov (*drk) 
peipopar (*smer-iomai) uotpa eiuapro (< *se-smy-to ?) 
mev0os mémrovÜa éraDov (*pu£) 
pévos uéuova peuaFos, pé-ua-pev 
aépÜc) TToAM-TropÜos érpaÜDov 
Üecvo) * ' dovos ? é-me-dv-ov," 


Té-$a-vrat. 


Such Ablaut of the root is also observed within the conjugation of a 
verbal tense or the declension of a noun, where the vowel alternations 
were presumably evoked by changes in the position of the accent: elpu, 
tuev for instance, is paralleled in Sanskrit by émi, imás, where the original 
accentual shift in the plural from the root to the ending can still be 
observed. Such a change we see, further, in Homeric perfects such as 
uépova, pée-pa-pev (representing the zero grade mn), mémovÜa, mémacbe 
(where *mn0-0e X mace in accordance with the law enunciated above, 
p. 82). In the noun, too, IE exhibited similar alternations: in Sanskrit, 
for instance, raja ‘king’ has its accusative singular rajan-am with the 
strong form of the stem, whereas the genitive singular and other oblique 
cases have rajfi-as, etc. with the weak form. Such an alternation we see 
in the Greek dvńp, dvépa, *àvpós, etc. But this primitive irregularity 
of conjugation and declension is acted upon by a powerful solvent — 
analogy, a phenomenon we must now discuss. 

XIV. Analogy.—There is a general tendency in language for words 
of related function to become similar in form. Height, for instance, 
becomes heighth because of its functional relationship with depth, etc. 
This unifying force, which is known by the somewhat vague term 
analogy, is particularly strong in producing unity within a given con- 
jugation or declension: e.g., ola, oloGa, touev, iore, etc. became in 
Hellenistic times ola, ofSas, oiSapev, oiSare, etc. Such a unification of 
a conjugation or declension, which is a special instance of analogy, I shall 
call integration (‘making whole’). It is well exemplified in the Homeric 
declension of r-stems such as dvp. We saw above that there are two 
forms of the stems dvep- and dvp- (dvóp-), the first of which is proper to 
the strong cases (accusative singular and nominative plural; note that 
the nominative singular has the extended form), and the second to the 


o se- ( é- (IX), and -sm- produces compensating lengthening of é- to ei- (IX B). 

* See VIII. l 

* The -8- in dv8pds is merely a glide consonant which has developed in the group -vp-, 
just as English cinder, French cendre, have developed from cin(e)rem. 


H 
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other oblique cases of the singular and plural (the dual we ignore for the 
moment). Thus the original declension was as set out in the centre 
columns of the following table. ‘Integration’ subsequently worked on 
this primitive declension in two ways: either the form dvep- or the form 
dvp- was generalized. Thus we find the following forms of such nouns 
in Homer: 


Sing. Plur. 
N. avýp avopes_  avépes 
V. Gvep 
A. vópa. avépa avépas ^ avépas 
G. "Navopós idudous avopav 
D. avðpi — avept avdpaou(v) 


Similarly we find 6vyarépa, 0vyarpós, etc., but also 0yarpa, Üvyarépos, 
Üvyarép, Üvyarépes and Ovyarpes, Üvyarépas and @vyarpas;  marépos 
and zarpés, marépı and rarpt, mrarépov and marpôv; pnrépos and urpós, 
pnrép. and pnrpi. The dative plurals such as warpda, etc. are legitimate 
descendants of IE *patrsi; for the new Aeolic dative plurals in -eoct 
(Üvyacép-caoc:) see below (p. 85 f.). 


i. THE GREEK DIALECTS 


In post-Mycenaean Grecce the political disunity was matched by a 
linguistic fragmentation, for each state used in its public documents a 
language which reflects more or less faithfully the local dialect. Yet 
this multiplicity of dialects falls clearly into three or four major groups. 
(See the map, fig. 1.) 

(1) Attic-Ionic, as the name implies, comprises the dialects spoken 
in Attica (and the adjoining Euboea) together with those of the Ionic 
colonies situated on the southern half of the western scaboard of Asia 
Minor and certain of the intervening islands. 

(2) Aeolic, which includes the dialects spoken in Boeotia and Thessaly 
(both of which are strongly coloured by intrusive West Greek elements) 
and in a purer form the dialect of Lesbos with an adjacent strip of the 
Asiatic mainland. 

(3) Arcado-Cypriot, this being the name given to the presumed 
ancestral form which it is necessary to postulate to account for the virtual 
identity of the dialects of Arcadia and Cyprus in post-Mycenaean times. 

(4) West Greek, which embraces the so-called North-west Greek 
dialects of Aetolia, Phocis, and Locris, with Elean as a bridge dialect 
leading to the Doric dialects used in the Peloponnese (with the exception 
of Arcadia) and in a southerly band of islands including Crete and Rhodes. 
We should add the western colonies in Sicily and Magna Graecia. 


) 
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This last group played no part in the formation of the Epic dialect, 
and it will not be further described. We shall therefore confine ourselves 
to an examination of the so-called East Greck dialect group, which com- 
prises the first thrce of the above groups, and note merely one important 
division between East and West: 7 is preserved in all the West Greek 
dialects but it becomes o: in East Greek so that a Doric 88e: contrasts 
with an East Greek iwo. The importance of this dialect boundary 
('isogloss") has been recently impugned (but sec below, p. 88 ff.). 


THE CHARACTERISTICS OF ATTIC-IONIC 


I. à 9 7: spos (sec I). 

2. No other dialects have the movable cuphonic -»-: čAvoe(v), 
etc. 

3. Prepositions are not apocopized (sec p. 140): thus always xad, 
never «dr. 

4. The athematic infinitive ends in -va (see XI). 

5. The secondary ending of the 3rd plur. such as in é6e-» appears 
as éHe-cav (sec p. 119). 

6. The ‘potential’ particle is av, whereas Aeolic has xe and West 
Greek xa. 

Ionic is distinguished from Attic by : 

1. The complete change of à Xn: yop (sec I). 

2. The absence of contraction in -ea, -eo, and -ew (sec II). 

3. The treatment of -vF-: £etvos as opposed to £évos (see V). 

4. -ew in the gen. sing. of masculine A-nouns (see III). 

5. -ewv in the gen. plur. of A-nouns: mvAéov. 

6. The analogical genitives facíeos for facis (by quantitative 
metathesis from flaeuMjos : sec M). 

7. qv = Attic éav, av. 


THE CHARACTERISTICS OF AEOLIC 


1. The labio-velars appear as labials even before front vowels (see 
VIII) : thus méure = Attic mévre (< *nengte). 

2. The doubling of consonants as opposed to Attic-Ionic lengthening 
of vowels in éupi, dpyevvós, etc. (see IX B). 

3. The patronymic adjective is used instead of the genitive of the 
father's name: TeAapedruos for (Alas) TeAapdivos. 

4. ta for pia. 

5. The dative plural of the third declension ends in -eso a form of 
the inflection which originated in neuter s-stems such as éeo-ou: 


a This represents a shortening of ~nwv (( -dwyv). 
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and was thence transferred to other stems such as dv8pecai, 
moAtegot, etc. 

6. -oa-, both original (as in éréAeo-oa, etc.) and the product of *ti, 
*6i, -30-, etc. (9ocos, péocos, ékópuoca)), is retained whereas 
Attic simplified to -o-. Thus the following forms in Homer 
may be considered Acolic: érédXeooa, Céoce, gocerat, Šooos, 
6dccacÜa., etc. 

7. The athematic infinitive ends in -pevar, -pev: eupevas, Sdper, 
etc. (see XI C). 

8. The perfect participle active has the endings of the present 
participle : eAqÀUÜov, -ovros. 

9. The potential particle is xe. 

10. The -w inflection of contracted verbs: (Anu. 


THE CHARACTERISTICS OF ARCADO-CYPRIOT 


1. The final o has a tendency to be raised to v so that, for instance, 
the genitive singular in -ao appears as -av, and verbal forms in 
-TO aS -TV. 

2. The preposition-adverb corresponding to mpds is rós (a different 

word !). 

. kás instead of Ka. 

. ais for ris (from *q#is). 

. The dative case after prepositions meaning ‘from’ such as dmó, 

e£, etc. 


NP EY) 


THE INTERRELATIONSHIPS OF THE GREEK DIALECTS 


The map (fig. 1) reveals a peculiar fact of linguistic distribution. 
The dialect spoken in Arcadia, the mountainous centre of the Pclopon- 
nese, although it is practically identical with that of Cyprus, the most 
easterly outpost of Greek speech until the Hellenistic expansion, is com- 
pletely surrounded by regions of Dorian dialects. From this fact philo- 
logists long ago drew the conclusion that dialects of Arcadian type had 
once extended to the coast of the Peloponnese, whence colonists had 
sailed to Cyprus before the coming of the Dorians. These were later 
intruders who conquered most of the Peloponnese, isolating the pre- 
Dorian Greeks in their mountain fastness. In other words it was main- 
tained that beneath the Dorian of the Peloponnese there underlay a 
substratum of Arcado-Cypriot. 

This conclusion has been confirmed by the discovery and decipher- 
ment of tablets in the Linear B script at Pylos and Mycenae, to say nothing 
of those from Cretan Knossos which arc believed to date from the fifteenth 
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century. The dialect revealed by the great work of the late Dr. Michael 
Ventris shows most of the main characteristics of the postulated Arcado- 
Cypriot. Most remarkable are the primary middle endings in -to such 
as e-ti-ke-to (=etxeror), which is co-ordinated with e-ke (= yeu), and 
the datival construction after ‘from’ prepositions such as pa-to ( = mapé). 

As we should expect in texts of such early date, there are archaisms 
which no longer appear in the Arcadian and Cypriot texts, which are 
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Fic. 1. Language-map of the Aegcan in classical times 


some eight hundred years later. We may single out the genitive singular 
in -o-jo (later found in Lesbian and the Homeric dialect) and the instru- 
mental-locative (and ablative ?) case forms in -pi ( = du see pp. 106, 107). 

Before proceeding to evaluate the new evidence it will be well to 
clarify a point of principle. Arcado-Cypriot is merely the name given 
to a group of linguistic features common to the dialects of post-Mycenaean 
Arcadia and Cyprus: these are so peculiar that the resemblances are most 
plausibly accounted for by ascription to some ancestral linguistic com- 
munity from which they are both descended. But this does not imply 
a completely uniform language in the Mycenaean Peloponnese. In other 
words a common physiognomy does not exclude individual differences 
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of features. In fact the documents of Arcadia and Cyprus show locaj 


differentiations. There is evidence both for dv (ava) and óv (6v). In 
Tegea and Mantinea the labio-velars are represented by (s), elsewhere by 
v. The infinitives at Tegea end in -ev, at Lycosoura in -yv (*-eev). 
Thus we may expect to find in the Mycenaean inscriptions forms which 
are different from Arcado-Cypriot not because they are more archaic, 
but because they represent a varicty of Mycenaean in some respects 
different from the dialect(s) of which Arcadian and Cypriot are the later 
descendants. Thus both these dialects show nominatives of the type 
teprjs and this resemblance is too peculiar to be attributed to independent 
development after their separation. Yet the Linear B tablets show con- 
sistently many examples of the type iepeós. Other cxamples of con- 
siderable importance for assessing the affinities of Myccnacan (ef. the 
treatment of the labio-velars, the name Moceddwy, the verb BovAopar) 
will be discussed below. 

Scholars have long pointed out that Arcado-Cypriot has certain 
striking similarities to Aeolic. These are the prepositions àv and ov, 
the tendency for the vowel o instead of a to appear in the reflections of 
the sonant liquids and nasals (so that for instance r appears as op instead 
of the Attic-Ionic ap/pa), and the conjugation of contracted verbs as 
athematic (type example ¢iAnu). 

Now the new Mycenacan evidence has confirmed the preposition 
dmv and shown conclusively that this is not to be explained as a merc 
phonetic development of dzé, but, as many scholars had asserted, that it 
is a separate word compounded of da+v (the latter adverbial prefix 
being attested as it happens for Cypriot and Mycenaean) whereas the 
second element of dzé is the adverb ò (found in à-«éAAo, d-tpvvw, ctc.). 

Linear B words of the type to-pe-za (rópmeta) again show that the 
distinctive differentiation from Attic-Ionic rpamela had already taken 
place by Mycenaean times. 

From these ‘notable points of agreement between Arcado-Cyprian 
and Aeolic . . . which cannot be accidental’ Buck concluded, ‘it is 
probable that the connections with Aeolic reflect a remote period of 
geographical contiguity with Acolic peoples in northern Greece or even 
before the migration into Greece’. 

Recently, however, this analysis and conclusion have been impugned 
and attempts have been made to bring Mycenaean and Arcado-Cypriot 
into close relationship with Attic-Ionic: these dialects, it is suggested, 
formed a South-Greek unity separate from proto-Aecolic, this unity 
representing the parent language from which the later Attic-Ionic has 
evolved. This new hypothesis, however, runs foul of certain facts. 

In the first place we have in Arcado-Cypriot a very remarkable 
syntactical innovation: ‘from’ prepositions like dav, quite contrary to 
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inherited case usage, take the dative instead of the genitive. Because 
both Arcadian and Cypriot show this feature it was safe to conclude that 
it characterized the dialect of the Peloponnese at the time when the 
Cyprian colonists left its shores. The Linear B tablets give evidence of 
the same construction. Thus this dialect had already diverged from the 
more conservative Attic-Ionic by the thirteenth century. 

Nor can we derive an Attic-Ionic preposition ånd from the ‘South 
Greek’ da. We may add the evidence of another preposition. Arcado- 
Cypriot shows mós against the Attic-Ionic mpds. Mycenaean offers 
po-si. Some confusion of thought has arisen in the assessment of this 
phenomenon. It must be emphasized that rós contains a different word 
stem from mpós. Each is extended by the endings -s or -re so that the 
Greek dialect map offers us four different words for ‘towards’: més, 
mori: mpés, mpori (sec C. D. Buck, Greek Dialects 3, p. 107 £).* The 
primary division is one of vocabulary, that is into regions which use the 
word zro- and those which use mpo-. In this respect, too, Arcado-Cypriot 
and Attic-Ionic belong to different linguistic worlds; it is not correct 
to classify them together on the basis of the final -s of rós and pós and 
to ignore altogether the Mycenacan form rooi. 

There is one morphological characteristic which separates Arcado- 
Cypriot from the rest of the Greck dialects: this is the primary middle 
endings -ro., -vroi (type example Averor). We have seen that this again 
is a mark of the Mycenacan dialect. Thus the new hypothesis can be 
saved only by the assumption that Arcado-Cypriot, so far from innovat- 
ing, is the only linguistic community in the whole Indo-European world 
to have preserved the original endings of the parent languagc. Yet if we 
send our dialect field workers into every nook and cranny of the Hellenic 
world, from Aetolia to Lesbos and from Tarentum to Rhodes, we shall 
find that all communities except the Arcado-Cypriot say Aera: and not 
Averow. If the latter is the archaism, then the remarkable common in- 
novation observed in all the other Greek dialects, if we are to be true to 
our principles, must be taken as evidence for a one-time linguistic unity 
from which only the speakers of Arcado-Cypriot were excluded. In 
other words we are driven to the conclusion of a unity embracing West 
Grecks, Aeolians, and Ionians. The proponents of the new theory have 
shrunk from this conclusion and attempt to save the hypothesis by the 
assumption that the innovation -rat first arose among the West Greeks 
before the Dorian migration, and was imposed by them on the Acolians 


a Homer shows mpós, mport, and mori. The last occurs in Thessalian and Boeotian but 
itis shared with all the West Greek dialects (except Cretan mopri). Homeric rori with 
unassibilated -rı (a characteristic of West Greek) is puzzling : perhaps it conceals roci, 
which was changed to the more familiar wort when it had disappeared from the spoken 
dialects. 
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and Ionians before their respective migrations eastwards across the 
Aegean, but after the proto-Ionians had become separated from their 
South-Greek linguistic kinsmen. Thus the proto-Ionians of Attica, who 
repulsed the Dorians, succumbed to West Greek influence in this point 
alone. The new hypothesis is thus driven to the conclusion that the only 
Greeks who resisted the all-powerful West Greeks in this respect were 
the Arcadians, who were completely surrounded by them. This may 
rank as a classic example of an ad hoc saving hypothesis. It would be 
wise in such delicate matters of interpretation to be guided by the scientific 
principle of economy of hypotheses. We should not disregard the over- 
whelming weight of testimony for the primacy of the endings -ras 
-vrat. The Arcado-Cypriot -rot is most simply regarded as an Arcado- 
Cypriot innovation of structural origin: it was formed simply by adding 
-., the mark of the primary endings, to the secondary -ro just as in the 
active primary -ec contrasts with secondary -e. This, the old explanation, 
is linguistically plausible and does not involve any further saving hypo- 
theses so historically improbable as that just criticized. But as we have 
seen, Mycenaean exhibits this important morphological innovation. In 
this respect, too, the linguistic gulf between Arcado-Cypriot and the 
rest of the Greek world was already in existence by the thirteenth century. 
With this in mind we may reconsider another important dialect 
boundary or 'isogloss'. It will be recalled that in Hellenic times the 
West Greek, Aeolic, and Ionic (Attic) areas are clearly differentiated by 
xa, ke, and dv respectively. Arcado-Cypriot again presents a problem. 
The island colony, isolated and likely to preserve archaisms, has «e, 
but Arcadian uses dv. But as Buck writes (134.2a) “Arcadian once had 
xe like Cyprian and a relic of this is to be seen in the «x° which appears 
where there would be otherwise hiatus between eè and a following ay, 
which had regularly replaced «e as a significant element’. Buck is re- 
ferring to M examples as eix dv 8veAavvópeva róyn (Tegea), where it is 
arbitrary to divide thus rather than e? xav. Thus the Arcado-Cypriot 
evidence for these particles is best listed as Cypriot xe, Arcadian («)av. 
The discussion of the interrelationships of these different particles 
has been obscured by the intrusion of etymological fantasies. dv has 
been identified with the an of Latin and Gothic, neither of which is used 
as a potential particle. This identification implies that an Indo-European 
an of unknown function persisted through the common proto-Greek 
period and was preserved solely by the speakers of Attic-Ionic and 
Arcadian (not Cypriot !), who employed it to differentiate the prospective 
subjunctive and the potential optative, whereas the other groups of Greeks, 
though making essentially the same syntactical differentiation (this is 
the essential common feature of all the Greek dialects), used another word. 
Such procedure violates the first law of etymology, which has been 
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phrased “Look for Latin etymologies first on the Tiber’. It will therefore 
be wise not to approach the question of origin until the facts have been 
accurately observed. 


The geographical distribution is as follows : 
West Greck Acolic 


Ka KE 
Attic-lonic 
av 
Arcadian Cypriot 
(«)av K€ 

We must now add the evidence of the Homeric poems. Here we 
find two particles of identical function xev and àv, the former being 
three to four times more frequent than the latter. Important is the 
observation that ‘in negative clauses there is a marked preference for dv’. 
This last is a fact of great importance: any explanation must account for 
this peculiar distribution. 

In pursuance of the above principle I proposc to attempt an cxplana- 
tion? which eschews appeal to facts outside Greek and accounts for all the 
known Greek facts including the distribution of dv in our earliest literary 
text. I find the origin of the potential particle in the well-known demon- 
strative stem xe-. The full form xev has an adverbial formant -v of 
vocative function: xev means accordingly ‘in this case’. The example 
of the Latin si, which goes back to the Old Latin sei, the locative case of 
the demonstrative stem so-, immediately occurs as a parallel. This 
particle could occur in both parts of correlated sentences, one containing 
the full form xev and the other the reduced form «n (cf. the Thessalian 
uév : pd, the latter from mu). Now the reduced form would appear in 
Greek as xa before consonants and xav before vowels. This gives us 
the forms «ev : xa, kav. From these possibilities the various Greek 
dialects generalized one or the other. There is evidence, as we have seen, 
in Arcadian for rav? As for the Aeolic «e, there are two possibilities. 
It is cither the pure demonstrative stem without the adverbial -» or (this 
I prefer) the opposition xev : xa was levelled analogically to Kev : xe. 
There remains the Attic-Ionic dv. Here we neglect at our peril the dis- 
tributional facts relating to its occurrence after the negative. I propose to 
account for these facts by the hypothesis that an original od Kav ris (with 
the ante-vocalic form) was falsely divided as od« dv s. An immediate 
parallel for this is available in the emergence of the Latin ubi from *cubi 
(as in alicubi) through the false division of si cubi. The accentuation of 


@ An almost identical explanation has now been published by Miss K. Forbes in Glotta, 


37 (1958), 179 ff. : 
> West Greck xa is an adverbial form of the type ravrá (also found in West Greek). 


The meaning is basically ‘in this case’. 
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the Attic-Ionic dy is secondary and due to the frequent occurrence of the 
phrases od xdv tis, od káv vi, etc. 

This explanation may claim preference over the current one because 
(1) it appeals solely to Greek facts; (2) it brings the facts of Arcadian 
and Cyprian into harmony without the ad hoc hypothesis that xe in 
Cypriot is an Aeolic ‘borrowing’; (3) it releases the Attic-Ionic group 
from its strange isolation from the other Greek dialects and its attachment 
to Latin and Gothic, and also explains the affinity of dv for the negative ; 
(4) it accounts for the function diagnosed as ‘in this case’. 

Certain important consequences flow from this. Cypriot (and pre- 
sumably Arcadian) is brought once again into significant relationship 
with Acolic. dy is revealed as an extraordinary innovation of Attic- 
Ionic, and there is nothing which implies that this is in any way ‘recent’. 
It sets another severe obstacle in the way of those who urge that Attic- 
Ionic has evolved from a South Greek close to the language revealed in 
the Linear B tablets and the later Arcado-Cypriot. 

Now that the bonds connecting the dialect of the Mycenaean Pelopon- 
nese with Aeolic have been reaffirmed, we may add a few more details 
the effect of which will be accumulative. The Pylian documents show a 
verb te-re-ja 3rd pers. sing. present corresponding to an infinitive fe-re-ja-e. 
The meaning of the root is uncertain but the morphology is explicable 
only by postulating an unthematic vowel-stem verb. This is, in fact, the 
proposal also of Ventris and Chadwick. Accepting this as a fact of the 
dialect of Mycenaean Pylos, we search for parallels. The only Greek 
dialect of post-Mycenaean times which thus conjugates unthematic vowel 
stems is Lesbian. Buck writes (155.3): “In Lesbian the present infinitive 
of unthematic vowel stems . . . ends in -v not -peva, e.g., didwr, 
xépvav . . .'. Evidently this important point of morphology must be 
added to the Arcado-Cypriot and Aeolic links. 

In Aeolic, as we have seen, the labio-velars are represented by labials 
even before front vowels. The position of Arcado-Cypriot is again 
confused. In certain words a sibilant appears (Arcadian gis and Cypriot 
oí). But Cypriot also has the form zeíoce: which has been explained 
away as an analogical formation. The Linear B script has a special series 
for the labio-velars, but their phonetic value is unknown. All we can 
say is that they were still phonemically distinct from the labial and dental 
series. There are, however, a few spelling alternations which suggest 
that the changes of the labio-velars are in the direction of the labials : 
qe-re-qo-ta | pe-re-qo-ta, o-pe-pa, | o-qe-pa,, i-po-po-qo-i | i-qo. This again 
would lend support to the view that the Mycenaean dialect revealed in 
the Linear B texts had somewhat closer affinities to Aeolic than either 

Arcadian or Cypriot. 

Further evidence points in the same direction. Thus a phrasc e-re-[-] 
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qe-ro-me-no is most plausibly interpreted as épeev. gKeAopevo, ‘willing to 
row. éMopai is the form of this verb attested for Thessalian whereas 
Arcadian, Cypriot and Lesbian all show the vowel -o- in this verb, as 
does Attic-Ionic. Again the feminine nouns of the a-declension have a 
dual in -o: to-pe-za ‘table(s)’, to-pe-zo ‘two tables’. The only parallel 
for this in later texts is the Hesiodic koAwJapévo, and Hesiod is a Boeotian 
poet. So this fact may be allowed to add its little weight to the thesis 
we are propounding. 

The word transcribed conventionally su-za is now generally agreed 
to stand for cv«ias ‘fig trees’, the zeta series of the Linear B script standing 
in reality for palatalized plosives. Ionic, the alleged close kinsman of 
this dialect, shows cuxéy and more frequently the contracted form ovrî. 
Once again we find an echo in Aeolic: oveta is quoted from an inscription 
of Mytilene. Finally to-so-ne appears to be a demonstrative the only 
exact counterpart of which is to be found in the Thessalian éve although 
Arcadian offers évi and Cypriot évv.* 

Thus the evidence taken point by point is overwhelmingly in favour 
of the old established view that Aeolic and Arcado-Cypriot (add now 
the new Mycenaean cvidence) are members of a larger unity to which 
the name 'Achaean' has been given. These linguistic affinities should 
not be ignored in attempts to reconstruct Greek settlement history. 
But if the interrelationships of the Greek dialects continue to be used for 
this purpose, one may insist on a fact which will affect the time-scale 
involved. The differences between the Greek dialects are comparatively 
trivial and no great length of time need be allowed for their differentiation. 
As Professor E. Risch has reminded us, in medieval times there was no 
Swiss German patois which was clearly differentiated from Swabian and 
Alsatian. Thus it would be ample to allow a few centuries for the Greek 
dialects to reach the state of differentiation observed. The linguistic evi- 
dence does not justify the old hypothesis of three distinct waves of Greeks. 
Nor is there any need to go so far back as the Middle Helladic invasion 
of c. 1900 B.C. to account for the dialectal distinctness of proto-Ionic. 
If then we may take this as a minimum hypothesis to account for the 
essential * Greekness' of all the Greek dialects, it is worth while, within 
this framework of a single invasion of Greek-speaking tribes, making the 
attempt to tianslate these shifting patterns of dialect resemblances into 
the realities of settlement history and migration. In the first place one 
must beware of attributing a monolith ‘unity’ to proto-Achaean or 
proto-Aeolic. Once again we insist that these terms are simply the names 
which philologists bestow on a given group of linguistic features whose 
distribution in the observed dialects is best explained by attribution to an 
ancestral linguistic community. But this postulated community doubtless 

a cóv(ve) is now quotable from Cypriot (see T. B. Mitford in Minos, vi (1958), 40). 
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showed dialect differentiation which may be mirrored in the descendant 
dialects. Thus the ‘proto-Achaean’ which some philologists have 
postulated to account for the striking resemblances between Arcado- 
Cypriot and Aeolic may have comprised a number of sub-groups settled, 
shall we say, in Thessaly and Boeotia. The settlement of the Peloponnese 
may have originated in the south part of this region and the settlers in 
question would then have been close neighbours of the Mycenaeans of 
Attica. But the pattern of dialect resemblances analysed above implies 
that they were more closely linked with the speakers of proto-Acolic. 
The exclusive dialect peculiaritics of Arcado-Cypriot were developed 
after the settlement of the Peloponnese. As we can now see, the Linear 
B inscriptions give us a terminus ante quem. 


iiL TRADITION AND CORRUPTION 


Before venturing on an analysis of the Homeric dialect in the light 
of the above criteria we must first consider the state of the text which is 
the source of our knowledge of this dialect. This is discussed more fully 
in Chapter 6, and we necd do no more than recall that the text contained 
in our best manuscript, Venetus A, goes back in the last instance to 
editions compiled by Alexandrian scholars. Metrical study, however, 
combined with linguistic analysis has made it evident that this Alexandrian 
text contains many forms which must be regarded as modernizations or 
corruptions of the original. 

In A 344, for instance, an optative plural uayéowro is read. But an 
ending -owro is attested only for Attic, and even in this dialect it is a 
comparatively late innovation which competes with the original -oraro 
throughout the fifth century. Consequently, unless we are prepared to 
say that the passage in which this form stands was inserted by a hand 
which, even if not Attic, was at least exposed to Attic influence, we must 
deny this form of the optative a place in Homeric grammar and adopt 
the emendation payeolar’ or payedvrar. Late, too, is Avro for original 
Taro. Another questionable optative form is ora/geav, which is read in 
P 732 (őre . . . orainoav). This is the only Homeric example of an 
optative 3rd pers. plur. in -cyoav, a type which, further, is rare even in 
post-Homeric Greek. Moreover, in this passage therc is no suggestion of 
repeated action, so that the optative is also suspect on syntactical grounds. 
There can be little doubt, therefore, that the correct reading is čorņnoav 
or some equivalent form. We may further view with suspicion the 
optatives dopoin (1 320) and ioin (8 692), for this type of optative 
formation in contracted verbs is peculiar to Attic, even the closely related 


a On this inflexion sec p. 120. 
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Ionic having the normal $opéo, etc. In Acolic, however, as we saw, 
contracted verbs are conjugated according to the athematic type (pnm), 
and Homer actually exhibits the athematic infinitive doprpevo. This 
being so, it is probable that the authentic forms were *dopei, *diAeís, 
which were Atticized in the tradition to opotn, didoin. 

Our text, further, contains two forms of the genitive of o-nouns: 
-oo and -ov. The authenticity of the latter is guaranteed inter alia by 
readings such as mapà unpoô at the end of the verse. It is possible, how- 
ever, to produce evidence for the attribution of yet a third form of the 
inflexion to the Homeric language. Some verses will scan only if we 
resolve -ov into the -oo from which it must have been contracted: e. [a 
in Biv eis AióAov kÀvrà Sapara, k 60, the impossible cretic AicAov is 
removed if we read A¿óìoo. Sometimes this false intrusion of the con- 
traction -ov into the text brings about conscqucntial alterations. Well- 
known examples of this are émquiov d«pudevros, I 64, and xaxounydvov 
ókpvoécans, Z 344, where a false division of words, due to misunder- 
standing of EIIIAEMIOO, etc., resulted in the distortion of xpudevros 
to dxpudevros. The correct readings are, therefore, xaxopnydvoo and 
émSnptoo. adeAderod krapévoio, again, may be due to false interpreta- 
tion of a reading AAEAOGEO KTAMENOIO, the correct rendering of 
which is aSeAdedo xrapévow. In the same way dov xAéos in B 325 (ef. 
a 70) should be altered to 60; but it is noteworthy that on the analogy 
of oô : dov an entirely artificial és was extracted from js. We have 
thus no fewer than three forms of the genitive singular of o-nouns, 
-ovo, -oo, and -ov, which represent a chronological series * and constitute 
a valuable indication of the different linguistic strata which may be 
detected in the Homeric language. 

A farther distortion which the tradition brought about in the Homeric 
language is the so-called epic diectasis (‘distension’). In -aw verbs forms 
such as ópdeu, dpdet, dpdovres, ópáeoðar were in Attic contracted to 
ópás, ópá, ópwres, dpacba. As long as the verse was merely recited 
and not committed to writing, the rhapsodists could make a concession 
to contemporary pronunciation without disturbance to the metre merely 
by distributing the contracted vowels -à- and -à- over two syllables. 
When, however, the poems came to be written down, metrical integrity 
was formally established by writing ópáas, ópíg, opdacfar, ópówvres * 
Preciscly similar is the case of dows, which represents a re-expansion of 
dôs, the contraction of ¢éFos. There can be little doubt that the open 


a Improbable is the view that -oo is different in origin from -o., deriving from an 
inflexion *-oso. Arcado-Cypriot has -6 (with some examples of -óv in Cypriot), but 


Mycenaean shows -ovo. peel 
* There is less probability in the theory that -aa and -ow represent an assimilation of the 


two vowels as a preliminary to the later contraction. 
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forms were proper to the language in which the epics were composed, 
but whether these open forms represent Acolic elements in the dialect 
or whether they were also features of an earlier Attic-Ionic it is impossible 
to say in view of the comparatively late date of the inscriptional evidence 
available to us. 

The traditional text underwent a further distortion during the so- 
called peraypauporuapós. Greek had inherited from Indo-European two 
e sounds: the short e of ori and the long 7 of £o, the latter being a 
more open sound roughly equivalent to the vowel of the English dare. 
Both these sounds appeared as the first components of diphthongs: e 
and y. The same is true of the o sounds. Greek distinguished the short 
o from the more open w. In the early alphabets, however, no distinction 
was made between the short and long vowels, E or O serving respectively 
for both varieties. The Ionic alphabet, however, which was later adopted 
in Athens and elsewhere, contained distinct signs for the long vowels: 
H and Q. A further refinement was the use of the diagraph EI to repre- 
sent the long e. This was a new sound in Greek and had arisen from the 
contraction of ee in hiatus (as in éAve for éAvee) or from the com- 
pensatory lengthening of an e (as in eit for *éc-ui). This long € had 
a more closed pronunciation than the original inherited long ë: it was 
much like the first element of the diphthong in English day. The use of 
the digraph e arose in the following way. EI was first used to indicate 
the diphthong e+, but in Ionic pronunciation this developed to a long 
vowel with a quality much as in the Scottish pronunciation of day as 
[de :]. An exactly parallel development brought about the usc of the 
digraph ov for the long closed vowel o (as in English bone) which was 
eventually raised to [u:] (as in boon). 

We now attempt to envisage the difficulties faced by scribes who had 
the task of transcribing texts written in the older alphabet where e and o 
each represented three distinct sounds. Their problem was essentially 
where to substitute H or EI and Q or OY. 

The scribes experienced no difficulty as long as they could get guidance 
from their contemporary spoken language. When, however, they were 
faced with words and forms not contained in their spoken dialect, they 
often experienced embarrassment in deciding whether É should be EI 
or H and whether O should be transcribed as OY or Q. In s 107, for 
instance, our texts read xaipoaécv 8' ó0ovéwv. But the adjective 'closely- 
woven’ is a derivative of xaipos “row of thrums on the loom’, so that 
the correct spelling is ka«povaaéov (with synizesis of -ewv). Faced with 
an unfamiliar form KAIPOXEON (we have a parallel to the archaic 
spelling in the Miletan TEIXIOZHX) the scribe was misled by the metre 
into construing the first foot as a dactyl and marking OX as a short 
syllable, so that he wrote xa:pooéwv. Another misunderstood form was 
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@EOAEX, which must be scanned J - -, where the length of the second 
syllable is due to the original digamma (see below) in GeodFers. In 
ignorance of this fact the scribes expressed the length of the syllable by 
writing ov for o, so that we find Geovdys. On the other hand in é& (F)ewoev 
the length of the first syllable found expression in a doubling of the con- 
sonant — é8Bewev, with which contrast SeiSuev for 8¢8(F)pev. Still 
more remarkable is the apparent present form Sew which conceals 
§¢5Fw, this being the contracted form of 8é&Foa which goes back to 
8é-5Fou-a, the regular perfect of the root dwei on the pattern of Aé-Aour-a 
as the perfect of the root Aew-. The morphological transparency has 
been obscured first by the loss of intervocalic -j- and then, much later, by 
loss of digamma and vowcl contraction in Ionic. 

Similar misinterpretations occur where quantitative metathesis (IH) 
made the later forms unmetrical. Thus fos (from dos) may stand at the 
beginning of a verse, whereas the later éws is impossible. Consequently 
where the metre demanded length of the first syllable in EOF, this was 
represented as eis before a consonant, where positional length of the 
second syllable permitted a transcription of O as w, and efos before a 
vowel: e.g., etos IInveAdmesav, § 800, elos eyes, Ò 90. Preciscly similar 
misrepresentations affected subjunctives such as Ojoper, orjopev, which 
in later times werc transformed by quantitative metathesis to Oéwyev, 
oréwpev, ctc. Here, too, scribes interpreted EO as -eo-, so that forms 
like 0etopev and oredopev for long disfigured Homeric grammars.* By 
such spellings e and ov the later editors also expressed purely metrical 
lengthenings such as ev and ovopa, where there was no historical 
reason for the long syllable. The substitution of « for e and ov for o 
was facilitated by the fact that an Ionic £eivos (from £évFos) and podvos 
(from uóvFos) corresponded to Attic £évos and uóvos (see V). 


iv. THE CONSTITUTION OF THE HOMERIC DIALECT 


After this preliminary sifting of the linguistic facts presented in our 
text of Homer, we shall now procced to ascertain the dialect constituents 
of the Homeric language in the light of the criteria enumerated above. 
At first sight the treatment of the à reveals that the dialect is basically 
Ionic, an impression which is confirmed by the presence of all the character- 
istic features of this dialect noted above. But we may establish, further, 
the presence of certain unmistakably Acolic features : 


I. alovpes, mreAdpiov, méopa ctc. (with m from q”, see p. 79 above). 


a Note that this false diphthong in 6e(ouev, etc., 18 only found before a, o, and w. This 
may well be a reflection of the widespread tendency throughout the history of Greek to 
raise a front vowel in hiatus before a back vowel. 
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. dupe, dupe, dpyevvos, etc. (see IX B, C). 

. Datives in -eoot. 

. A perfect participle xexAryovres (there are further certain artificial 
forms in -@ras, etc., which may conceal earlier -óvras, etc.). 

$. Infinitives in -pevat, -pev. 

6. Patronymics such as TeAapówvtos Atas. 

7. Apocope of prepositions (see p. 140). 

8. Third person plurals such as zjyep&ev for }yépOn-cav. 

9. Athematic conjugation of contracted verbs (doprjueva:). 


4 c5 N 


The ancient authors, too, had already characterized Homer’s language 
as mixed: od uóvov é£óv abr@ ras Adas yAdrTas peyvéew Tas TeV 
“EAAjvwr kai Toré èv alodilew more 96 Swpilew, more 86 iátew Add Kal 
Saori diadéyeobar (Dio Chrys. Or. xi. 13). With the caveat that there 
is no trace of Doric, to say nothing of the ‘language of Zeus’, we may 
now pose the problem how this dialect mixture in Homer’s language 
came about. 

We can at once rule out the suggestion that such a mixed dialect 
represents the spoken language of any historical Greek community. It 
is true that we have evidence of a northward advance of the Ionians and 
their occupation of originally Acolic towns such as Smyrna. It is truc, 
further, that the dialect inscriptions of Chios exhibit Lesbian features 
such as spyj£ow: for mprj£ovo. The dialects of Bocotia and Thessaly, too, 
are a remarkable compound of West Greek and Acolic clements. But 
for the type of mixture we observe in the Homeric poems we can pro- 
duce no parallel in a spoken language. Indeed it is difficult to believe 
that a living dialect possessed at one time so mary genitive singulars for 
a single noun type as -ow, -oo, and -ov, so many different forms of the 
personal pronouns as jupe, yeas, Yas, etc. ; or that it could use a form 
éAéAuy0ev in one sentence and éAeAlyOnoav in the next. The very first 
line of the Iliad contains the name IyAnidSew, where we have a form with 
the specifically quantitative metathesis,* followed by 'Ajy4Xgos, where 
this change has not taken place. A similar collocation of different forms 
is to be observed in movgàoíoßoro (Acolic) Baàdoons (Ionic); so, too, 
we find kVvecow in l. 4 but záov in l. 5; ayopnvec (Ionic) kaÀéacaTo 
Aaóv (Acolic) in l. 54. In the speech of Achilles (Il. 59 ff.) there occur the 
Aeolicisms dupe, xe, tepíja, róacov, but he ends with the Ionic infinitive 
duivat. The speech of Calchas (ll. 74 ff.) contains the Aeolicisms éxarn- 
BeMérao, opoocov, xoÀwocépev, teA€con, but also the Ionic forms ETEOL 
and xepoív. ornbecow (l. 83) deserves a special note. The form of the 
dative is, of course, Aeolic, but the v-ephelkustikon ‘is a marked 
characteristic of Attic-Ionic, where it appears from the earliest inscriptions 


* In the genitive ending : -ào) -70) -ew. 
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on with increasing frequency and before both vowels and consonants. 
ee Only in the dative plural does it appear in other dialects and even 
here only in Thessalian (xpépao:) and Heraclean’ (Buck, Greek Dialects 2, 
78). Moveable -», then, is a specifically Attic-lonic characteristic, so 
that within the single word orrj@ecow we may establish different dialect 
elements. The artificiality of the language of the poems could hardly 
be exemplified in a more striking way. 

Certain scholars have questioned the validity of the evidence of such 
forms as ’AyiAAijos, ixérao, Aaóv, moAépoto, etc. They hold that the 
Ionic of the Homeric poems goes back to a much earlier date than that of 
our earliest attested inscriptions, so that -ovo, for instance, the ancestor of 
the later -oo and -ov, may have existed in primitive Ionic and not neces- 
sarily be a specifically Aeolic feature. Similarly (kéráo may, according 
to this view, be Ionic of a date before the change of à ) and the quantita- 
tive metathesis of 70 ) «w^ Monro even questioned whether -eoor was 
a mark only of Acolic. He pointed out that such datives are found not 
only in Aeolic but also in certain West Greek dialects and concluded that 
there was a general tendency towards these forms, so that the dialect of 
Homer may have shared in this tendency without being thereby proved 
to be non-Ionic. The occurrence of -eoo: in the Peloponnese and else- 
where is, however, in itself no evidence of a general tendency : for there 
is general agreement to-day that an ' Achaean' substratum underlies the 
Doric dialects of that region (see above). We may conclude, therefore, 
that even when we make the fullest concessions to the archaists, there 
still remains a stubborn core of forms which find their parallel only in 
the Aeolic dialects of historical times. Such are the specifically Aeolic 
innovations like the datives in -«oo«, the perfect participle in -wv and the 
-pu conjugation of contracted verbs (dopiueva). There is no evidence 
for their occurrence in the Ionic dialects. 

August Fick, in an attempt to Rd the indubitable dialect mixture 
in Homer, put forward the theory that the poems were originally com- 
posed in Aeolic and subsequently translated into lonic; whereby the 
Acolic forms were left standing if they were not metrically equivalent 
to the corresponding Ionic forms. Apart from the linguistic evidence, 
he pointed out that the story of the Iliad revolves round an Aeolic hero, 
Achilles from Phthia in Thessaly, and that the very Ionic regions with 
which tradition connected Homer were adjacent to Aeolic territory, 
while Smyrna had actually at one time been an. Aeolic city before its 
capture by the Ionians. The theory, however, fails to fit the facts in two 
ways: there are Aeolicisms such as meAopat, appv, which could easily 


a ‘Ionic’ is the name given to a dialect with certain enumerated characteristics. If we 
go back far enough and strip off these identification marks, then the term ‘Tonic’ ceases 


to have linguistic significance. 
I 
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be turned into the corresponding Ionic forms (uw before a vowel, tui, 
before a consonant), while many Ionicisms occur which are not metrically 
equivalent to the Aeolic forms: thus in Z 106 we find éAeAly6noav with 
the Aeolic form ¢AéAryGev three lines later. Even the comparatively 
simple matter of the particle àv is an obstacle to the reconstruction of the 
postulated Aeolic text, for, as Monro pointed out, it is impossible to 
make any change, for instance, in such combinations as o28é yàp dv 
(Q 566), since oùôè yáp xe would produce a cretic and o¥Sé xe ydp is an 
impossible word order. There remains no other choice than to accept 
dialect mixture as a characteristic of the language in which the Homeric poems 
were actually composed. How such an artificial language developed is a 
matter for surmise. It is likely that it was the product of a long tradition 
of oral poetry, which passed over from an Achaean to an Ionic milieu, 
whereby certain Achaean elements, preserved particularly in stereotyped 
formulae, were transmitted from one generation to another of profes- 
sional bards as picturesque, traditional elements in ‘poetic diction’. That 
the Aeolic personal pronouns, for instance, and adjectives such as ápyióeis, 
parSiders, etc., were used in such a sophisticated and self-conscious way 
has been made probable. We may see, too, similar archaistic-poetical 
devices in the use of the dual and the digamma. 

The dual was progressively eliminated from all the Greek dialects, 
among which Attic showed in this respect the greatest conservatism, 
whereas in Ionic the dual has completely disappeared. In Homer, too, 
its decay is made evident by the fact that even yeipe, an expression where 
a dual might be expected to survive longest, is less frequent than the 
plural yetpes. Even where the archaism yeipe is used it is often com- 
bined with a plural adjective. e.g., yeipe merdooas dudorépas, 115. 
But it is passages such as those quoted on p. 128 f. that reveal to us the 
purely conventional-traditional use of the dual by the Homeric poets 
and constitute unmistakable indications of the essential artificiality of 
the Homeric language. 

We now turn our attention once more to the digamma. This sound, 
which, as we saw, was equivalent to the English w, disappeared at an 
early date in Attic-Ionic. Our texts of Homer contain no indication of 
this sound, but its presence in the Homeric language is attested by un- 
mistakable metrical effects. Hiatus of a short final vowel, for instance, 
is extremely rare before a word beginning with a vowel or with a rough 
breathing which has emerged from an initial simple s-. On the other 
hand, before words which began with a F- or sF- over 2000 examples 
have been counted, thus we can remove the hiatus in these cases by 
inserting the F: e.g., "ArpetSns rë Fáva£ (A 7), Oaporjoas pdda Ferré 
(A 85), olcere Fdpv’ črepov (I 103), afud vé Fapvov (A 158). In other 
verses an apparently short syllable acquires by position the length 
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demanded by the metre if F is supplied: ès Sidpov Fdpvas (I 310). 
Most remarkable are examples like dii ékvpé and marept di, where the 
lengthening of the short vowel in hiatus is due to the double digamma 
FF- which resulted from the original initial sw- in *swekuros and *swos. 
But such treatment is by no means constant, for there are numerous cases 
where a digamma is ignored, so that a vowel is elided and a short syllable 
suffers no lengthening by position. A case of elision is 45’ dpv’ ékéAevov, 
I 119 although, as we saw above, Fdpva, etc., is often demanded by the 
metre. We have, further, neglect of the digamma as a position-making 
factor in uévos kai Üvuüv éxdorov.2 A certain number of these adverse 
cases can be removed by trifling alterations of the verse: for instance, 
in èv yepoiv éxnBdrov ' AmóMvos the v-ephelkustikon may be dropped 
and the digamma inserted. For yewós éAoto! éméeooi mpoos/0a E 30 
we may read éAoóca Fémeoow; in fact it is probable that éméeoo. is a 
purely rhapsodic form evoked by the apparent irregularity of the metre. 
Similarly the apparent cretic in peiyioro’ éreoo: was avoided by altera- 
tion etAuyious’ éméeoot, whereas the true reading is peiiyioroi Fémeaot. 
But when all ingenuity has been expended, there remains a not incon- 
siderable number of cases where the digamma is treated as non-existent. 
Actually it has been calculated that against 3354 places where the influence 
of the digamma is metrically evident there are 617 places where it is 
neglected. We have, then, yet another example of chronologically or 
dialectically different elements in the language of Homer. The explana- 
tion of such inconsistency lies in the poetical traditions of which Homer 
was the heir. In the earliest period digamma formed an element in the 
spoken language and phrases and formulae were coined wherein F played 
its part as a full consonant. In the course of time F was dropped in Ionic, 
so that while the previous poetical tradition was continued, the spoken 
language began to make its influence felt in the neglect of the digamma. 
We may conclude that F, like the archaisms we have already discussed, 
was merely a traditional ‘poetical’ colour on the palette of the Homeric 
artist. 

It remains to ask how far this picture of the genesis of the epic dialect 
needs modification in the light of the newly deciphered Mycenaean 
texts. Ventris and Chadwick wrote ‘If this was the language of Nestor 
and of Agamemnon, then it was presumably also that of Demodokos 
and the poets of that time. Should we not conclude that the Aeolic 
stratum which so obviously underlies the text of Homer is not the Aeolic 
of Lesbos but a much older Achaean form which had already set the 
conventions of epic verse within the second millennium B.c.? 

"Attention has been drawn to similarities especially in vocabulary 
between Cyprian and Homer. But to suppose two transpositions, first 


a Note also the contracted genitive. 
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from Achaean to Aeolic and then from Aeolic to Ionian, is stretching 
credulity too far. If the original stratum was of this archaic Mycenaean 
type, many of the difficulties disappear.’ ¢ 

Why have scholars maintained that there are Aeolic features present in 
the epic language ? Simply because certain features are found only in 
the Aeolic of Lesbos together with supporting evidence from the closely 
related dialects of Thessaly and Boeotia. We take some test samples to 
see if we can now dispense with the ‘Aeolic? phase. The new inscriptions 
do not contain infinitives of the type -pevav. If we consider the character- 
istic dative plurals in -eoo. we again draw blank. Here the new evidence 
is definitely against, for the dative plurals of the athematic class end in 
the inherited -o. and there is no trace of the Aeolic innovation. The 
same is true of the perfect participles in -wv, for at Pylos and Knossos 
we find the very archaic endings -wwos, plural -wó-e, -wó-a. More might 
be added, but this will suffice to show that the new evidence, so far from 
enabling us to eliminate Aeolic as a factor in the genesis of the Homeric 
language, actually disposes of the theoretical possibility that such features 
may be inherited directly from a Mycenaean Old Achaean and makes 
plain that the key features just discussed are an innovation of Aeolic, 
or ‘North Achaean’. 

What then has the new evidence contributed ? As we have seen, it 
has confirmed what had in any case been a near certainty — that the 
ancestral form of Arcado-Cypriot was spoken in the Mycenacan Pelopon- 
nese. It has increased the number of Arcado-Cypriot words in the Epic 
vocabulary; ddcyavov, for instance, occurs in inventories of swords and 
so may be added to the words listed previously from this dialect: 
KéAevÜos, Acvacw, amtw, avwyw, Eos, Kaciyvntos, etc. 

This does not prove, however, that such words found their way into 
the epic vocabulary directly from Arcado-Cypriot sources. All this 
need imply is that words in common use in Mycenaean Greece as a whole 
happened to survive in ordinary use only in the Arcadian and Cypriot 
dialects. The fact that the ‘poctic’ word delve is in ordinary use, shall we 
say, among Cheshire gardeners has no significance for the origin of poems 
which prefer to use this word instead of the common English dig. The 
point may be illustrated by the verb doa ‘drink one’s fill’. The verb 
has been found in the introductory formula of a Pylian inventory of 
o.adot. Doubts have been expressed about the identification, but the 
great antiquity of the verb in this technical sense has been confirmed by 
recent discoveries in the Anatolian group of languages which were in 
use in Asia Minor throughout the second millennium s.c. Here has- 
occurs in precisely the same meaning as the Homeric and the Mycenaean 
verb, and a derived noun, hasas “surfeit, abundance’ also occurs to match 

a JHS, xxiii. 103. > There is one possible athematic infinitive in -me(n). 
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the Greek noun doy. Thus although our earliest inscriptional evidence 
for the verb happens to come from a Peloponnesian source, it may safely 
be ascribed also to the vocabulary of “North Achaean’ at the same timc. 
, The new evidence has done, therefore, little to modify the current 
hypotheses relating to the genesis of the epic dialect. Basically Ionic, 
it nevertheless shows well established Aeolicisms of frequent use. As 
P. Chantraine has recently written: ‘Les traits éoliens de la langue 
homérique apparaissent donc moins importants qu'on ne l'avait cru du 
temps de Fick, mais ils restent, quand méme, bien établis sur certains 
points'. On the other hand there is no pervasive feature of the epic 
dialect which compels us to add the hypothesis of a one-time ‘South 
Achaean’ participation in the formation of Homer’s language. Here too 
the scientific principle of economy of hypotheses must guide our 
judgements. 

In conclusion the philologist may be asked what bearing his analysis 
has on the question of the ‘unity’ of the Homeric epic. There is a con- 
sensus of opinion among linguists that 'centuries of poetic practice were 
required before the language of the Greek epic assumed the form which 
it presents to us’. Few would question the statement that an unbroken 
tradition of formulaic diction reaches back into the Mycenaean age. 
But the most determined philological analysts have been forced to admit 
Ionic influence even in the earliest strata of the Iliad. Until recent years 
philologists in general shared in the general tendency towards “unitarian- 
ism’ which has been evident in the ‘Homeric question’ since the turn of 
the century. Mazon begins his analysis with a virtual denial of the 
relevance of the linguistic evidence. My own views as recorded in 1939? 
were: ‘While it is possible to stigmatize individual lines or passages as 
late on the grounds of forms such as the indubitably Attic vro in T 153, 
on the artistic unity or multiplicity of the poems as a whole in the form 
in which they have come down to us the philologist qua philologist can 
pass no judgement’. 

Some recent work, however, has made it difficult to maintain this 
attitude of neutrality and non-intervention. Professor G. P. Shipp has 
made a systematic study of the distribution in the Iliad of forms classified 
as late in P. Chantraine’s Homeric Grammar. He has found that they occur 
predominantly in similes, digressions, and ‘comments’. Now if we 
accept the above view that the epic ‘linguistic palette’ was virtually com- 
plete by the eighth century and that ‘Homer’ was at liberty to choose 
any ‘colour’, early or late, according to his pleasure and convenience, 
then if we plot the ‘early’ and ‘late’ forms in different colours on the 
pages of our Homeric texts, we should expect to find a fairly even 
distribution. If we accept Professor Shipp’s results, the unevenness of 


a [n the original version of this chapter. 
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the distribution is a fact which cannot be ignored. It might be explained 
by reference to the conventions of Greek literature in varying its language 
according to the genre. The Homeric flavour of messenger speeches in 
tragedy is a well-known example. Thus it might be argued that a more 
modern linguistic tone might have been regarded as appropriate in 
similes drawn from contemporary life. But late linguistic forms are also 
found, for instance, in the visit of the old women of Troy to the temple 
of Athena in Z 264 ff. Nor would the genre theory explain the lateness 
of the Nestor passages which will be discussed below. 

Professor M. Leumann has approached the question of ‘stratification’ 
from a different angle. As we have seen, the traditional formulae pre- 
served words and grammatical forms which were no longer in use in 
the spoken language, some of them going back to the Mycenacan age. 
Such words are liable to be misunderstood. A notorious example from 
Hellenistic poetry is the Pseudo-Theocritean orýra (Syr. 14) ‘woman’, 
which is due to a wrong analysis of Siacryrnv épicavre in A 6 as Sid 
orirnv “because of a woman’. Leumann has detected such misunder- 
standings within the Homeric poems. If these examples are confirmed, 
it would be reasonable to suppose that no poet would thus misinterpret 
his own work. We should in that case have incontrovertible evidence 
that the passages of the orjra type were composed by a different author 
from those of the ‘correct’ d:aorrrnv type. 

By way of illustration we may begin with the technical word rapijopos. 
In II 470 f. it would appear to be used in its proper sense of “what is 
attached alongside’ (of an extra horse in the chariot team). This extra 
horse is struck and confusion results: the two horses separated, the 
yoked creaked and the harness was tangled éwei 81 «ero maphopos èv 
xovinat ‘since the wapopos lay in the dust’. Here we have an authentic 
technical detail from an incident of presumably Mycenaean chariot 
fighting. If we now turn to H 154 f. we read ‘I fought with him and 
Athena granted me my prayer. He was the tallest and strongest man I 
ever slew. For there he lay a great bulk sprawling this way and that.’ 
The last sentence translates the words: modàòs yáp tis Ékevro maphopos 
čvða kal &vÜa. It will be apparent that the phrase xetro maphopos of the 
first passage has been wholly misunderstood. The speaker is Nestor. 
We may add another linguistic observation: ‘The combination modàós 
Tw is common in Herodotus, but it is not elsewhere found in Homer’ 
(Leaf ad loc.). 

The search may now be carried to the Games in Y 602 f. Menelaus 
says 'I will yicld to you, angry though I am. For you were not pre- 
viously vap/jopos or deoíópwv. Here again the word mapýopos is used 
in a wholly different sense from that above. The man addressed by 
Menclaus is Antilochus, the son of Nestor. 
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Another technical word shows similar distortions. The following 
passages contain the word kvpuflayos : 


KUpBayov axpotatov vue’ éyyei ofvóevri. (O 536) 
exmrece Oidpov . . . KUUBayos év rovinou. (E 585-6) 


It will be seen that in both passages a man is struck on the head and both 
tumble in the dust. But in the first xúußayos is evidently the technical 
word for a part of the helmet, whereas in the second it is an adjective 
meaning something like "head first’. The misunderstanding is like that 
of mapyopos: in both a technical word of military equipment has been 
interpreted as an adjective. It remains to add that the hero of the second 
exploit is Antilochus, the son of Nestor. 

We may now turn to the study of a false quantity. The adjective 
$owikóe from the noun dowix- occurs in the following passages : 


amo òè yAatvav Bare dowwkócacav, (£ 500) 


where Odysseus relates how he secured the cloak of Thoas one cold night 
before Troy. 


7 Kal am’ couv yAaivav Bade dovkóeccav. ($ 118) 
This is said of Telemachus in the notorious 'axes' passage. 

auhi Ò dpa yÀaivav mepovncato dowikócacav. (K 133) 
The person concerned is Nestor. 

Néotwp 8° èv yetpecou Aap” Yvia dowikóevra. (© 116) 


Here dowixdevra is a variant for ovyaddevra. The person concerned is 
again Nestor. 


opwdiyyes . . . aipate howixoeccat avédpayov. (F 716-17) 


The passage in question is taken from the wrestling match in the Games. 

The form dowixdecoa with its false quantity is a rhapsodic reforma- 
tion of the Mycenaean dowixFeooa forming a double spondee which can 
occupy the last place in the line. Later such derivatives in -Fevr- from 
athematic stems received the thematic vowel o and this necessitated the 
false scansion of the preceding syllable. However, it is notable that the 
word occurs in the final position in all instances except the last, and its 
formulaic connection with the cloak is apparent. What is notable is 
that in two of the three Iliad passages the person concerned is Nestor. 
The Games example is the only one where the adjective has been set 
free from its formulaic position and this may be considered a mark of 
its lateness. 

We now turn to a peculiarity of spelling. The verb édeiAw occurs in 
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two guises. In the Odyssey the Aeolic form éféAAw with the doubled 


consonant occurs whereas the Iliad shows three examples of the Ionic 
form dd¢etdw, all from Book A. This distribution has puzzled philolo- 
gists. Chantraine finds it ‘enigmatic’, while Wackernagel acknowledges 
himself baffled, particularly because the Ionic (i.e., “later’) spelling occurs 
in the Iliad. But as Shipp points out, all the Iliadic examples come from 
Nestor’s Elean War. But they must have been inserted after the alleged 
metagrammatism. Before that there would have been no difference of 
spelling, for both dialect forms would have been spelt ODEAO. The 
peculiarity of the distribution of the different orthographies is explicable 
only if we conclude that this Nestorian episode, characterized by the 
aberrant spelling, was a later insertion into the text of the Iliad. In Attica 
the inscriptions of the fifth century still maintain the distinction between 
the inherited diphthong written EI and the lengthened & written E. 
Spelling of the modern type became regular from about the beginning 
of the fourth century, although sporadic examples occur much earlier : 
ódetAovres is quotable from 428 B.C. 

The chronology suggested by the spelling applies only to the insertion 
of the episode in the canonical text and not to the date of its composition. 
However, if the convergence of so many different lines of inquiry strongly 
suggests that some Nestorian passages are late, it is legitimate to ask thc 
question cui bono? The fact that Peisistratus claimed descent from the 
Neleids of Pylos may be now regarded as adding weight to the argu- 
ments for a Peisistratean recension.” 


v. THE MORPHOLOGY OF THE HOMERIC DIALECT 


A. THE NOUN 
THE CASE ENDINGS 


In Greek the original eight IE cases have been reduced to five, the 
genitive taking over the functions of the original genitive and ablative 
while the dative, which is formally partly dative and partly locative, 
functions as dative, locative, and instrumental (see Syntax). 

Genitive singular.—In the 2nd declension we find the endings -o:o, 
-oo, and -ov (moAMéuow, ávejíoo, pypod), which form a chronological 
series. -oro goes back to IE -asyo (cf. Skt. asvasya ‘of a horse’). -oo is 
best regarded as a later chronological stage (sec above); but some 
scholars postulate a separate genitive ending -o-so, comparing réo with 
OBulg. ceso (IE q*eso). 

a Discussed in Ch. 6 (p. 219 f.) and Ch. 7 (p. 238 £.). 
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Genitive plural—The influence of the demonstrative made itself felt 
also in the ending of the rst declension. The oldest forms -awy (Aeolic), 
which are preserved mainly at the end of the verse, have been taken over 
from the pronominal 7a(c)wy (cf. Lat. is-tarum, Skt. tasdm). Since a) q 
in Ionic (I), with shortening of the long vowel we get genitives in -éwv 
(Aupéwy, omA€wv, Bovàéwv). 

Dative plural.—An old locative ending -si, -su is preserved in the 
forms in -otwi, which we found also in other dialects, including Ionic and 
early Attic, the -o. being derived ultimately from the pronominal coto: 
(-oisu in other languages*). The by-forms in -ois may have arisen 
either from elided forms -ow' or they may be descendants of instru- 
mentals in -ors (e.g., Skt. devais). But it should be noted that forms in 
-ous are more frequent in the Odyssey than in the Iliad and that the majority 
of the Iliad examples occur in ‘late’ passages. In the dual the dissyllabic 
-ouv for Attic -ow would appear to be due to the analogical influence 
of the singular -ovo. On quantitative metathesis in such words as vads, 
etc. see p. 77 f£. In the 1st declension the original form of the ending is 
seen in the Old Attic 'A6/vg-ov; but -noi became -nioi under the influence 
of -owi, and was transformed further to -awi according to the analogy 
-o1 | -Owi i: -a : -Quct. -yor is by far the most frequent Homeric ending. 
The few certain examples of -ys before a consonant or at the end of the 
line may have arisen from clided forms. -as is found in Acolic, but the 
Homeric examples of this ending may well be due to Atticization of the 
text. The Aeolic ending -ecos is usually considered to have originated in 
neuter s-stems, but it may likewise be explained as the attachment of -or 
to the nominative plural -es. It is found in Aeolic both with vowel and 
with consonant stems of the 3rd declension: moàleoci, dvdpecat. 

-du, -Bev, -8e, -0.— These case endings illustrate the process whereby 
a post-posited adverb becomes an inflection—possibly all case endings 
originated in this way. -$« occurs in a variety of functions: as singular 
and plural (vau doreóju, dpeodu); as instrumental (ffi, Bindu, etc.), 
ablative (apa vat¢e), locative (ópeod«) and, more rarely, genitive ("IMod 
kAvrà. relyea), and dative (dprpgd. B 363). In combination with the 
stem vowel of the 2nd declension it appears as -od« occasionally also in 
nouns of other declensions : xorvAn8ovódw, Saxpvode. 

The particle -8e denoted motion towards and bore an independent 
accent like a post-posited preposition: ofxov 8é, dyopny dé, etc. It is 
usually accented ofkóvàe, etc. We find this adverb further in the forms 
olxade, "AOnvale ( — "A6vas-8e), where the language had lost the feeling 
for the underlying accusative forms ofka (stem oix-) and ’A@jvas. In 
' AiSóo8e we find -ôe added to a genitive of the same type as the Attic 
eis “Awdov. 


a The correspondence of Greek ~ to -u in other languages presents difficulties. 
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-Ücv denotes motion from, and as such forms ablatival cases: Tpoinfev, 
otkoÜev, éuéÜcv, oé0ev, EGev, etc. But in view of the fusion of the 
ablative and genitive in Greek it came also to be used in genitival functions, 
particularly with the pronouns. 

Position in or at may be expressed by the addition of a particle -0 : 
Kopw8060. oikia vatwr, Iób mpd, ovpavebs mpd, NAQL mpo. 


A-STEMS 


(1) On the preservation of the long & in Aeolic forms sce p. 78. 
For forms in -awy, -not, -niot and -ais see above. 

(2) The masculines were in IE declined exactly like feminines (df. 
Lat. nauta, etc.). In Greek, however, analogical influences from the 2nd 
declension produced changes: (a) in the nominative singular, which 
became -à-s, -5-s; (b) in the genitive singular, which became -a-o 
(on subsequent changes X -no X -ew see III). 

(3) Homer contains some archaic nominatives (more rarely vocatives) 
in -à: immotra Néorop, vedeAnyepéra Zevs, inmnàdra IIqAess, pytiera, 
edpvora, etc. They are probably petrified vocatives, embedded in 
traditional formulae belonging to the oldest strata of the epic tradition. 
Later epic writers even used them as indeclinables: warpi re kvavoxaira. 

4. In the vocative note viuda, which, like the masculines ro£óro, etc., 
represents the IE ending -a. On the other hand ’Azpeidy, ‘Eppeiā are 
analogical innovations. 


O-STEMS 


The only forms which call for comment are the genitive singulars 
in -ovo, -oo, and -ov. On their origin see p. 106. Though it is often 
possible to substitute o-jo (with consonantal -i) for -oo and -ot for -ov 
(a genitive singular in -ot appears in Thessalian), there is little doubt that 
the three Homeric endings form a chronological series, -oro being the 
earliest and -oo representing the transition to the contracted (Attic) -ov 
(see p. 106). On the dative plurals in -ovor, -ors see p. 107. 

A dual ending -ouv is attested: e.g., immouiv, pov, dpBadpotiv, BAe- 
$ápouv, etc. This ending may be reflected in certain Mycenacan forms 
in -0-i. 


THE THIRD DECLENSION 


I. R- and N-Stems.—On Ablaut in these nouns see p. 83. 

2. S-Stems.—The declension of nouns such as yévos, yéveo-os, 
yépas, yépac-os has been complicated by the disappearance of -o- and 
in Attic by the subsequent vocalic contraction (see p. 79). Types such 
as yéveos, yépaos, etc., preserve the non-Attic open forms. The late 
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onic genitive in -evs, which occurs in a few words (6€peus, Odußevs, 
tc.) should be written -eos and scanned with synizesis. Precisely similar 
yhenomena are accusatives such as àkAéa, 8voxAéa. which the MSS occa- 
ionally offer, but always before a vowel. The declension of compounds 
n -xAÀeFos is -KAe(F) ns, -KÀe (Flea, -kÀe (F)eos, etc. Consequently 
he above forms should be corrected to d«Ae&, 8voxAez", etc. On the 
‘ther hand in eóxAéos, eùràéi, etc., we have hyphaeresis, whereby one 
Xf three adjacent vowels such as -eeo-, -eea-, etc. was dropped. The de- 
ived adjectives in -ys exhibit the expected accusative plural in -as, the 
\ttic ending exemplified in edyevets being an innovation. On the Acolic 
latives yéveoo. and the rhapsodic distortions yevéeco: see pp. 99, 101. 


Sing. N.A.  yeévos Plur. yévea. 
Gen.  yéveos yevéwv 
2 m / L4 
Dat.  yévet VEVEDOL, *yevéeaoot 


The neuters in -as exhibit the non-contracted forms: yńpaos, yipai, 
tc. ((C*y9jpacos, *yńpacı, etc.). The word «péas is also treated as a 
nember of this class although in fact it is of different origin. The genitive 
ural «pevàv is presumably due to peraypappariouds of KPEON which 
onceals an archaic kpedwv. The plural sometimes has a short vowel 
ped, which may well represent an original *«peFa, a root noun without 
suffix. 

The nouns yéAws and gpws have thematic doublets yéAos and épos 
vhich are Aeolic forms. 

3. Dental Stems.—On dative plurals in -ooi ((r-o1) sec p. 107. Note 
he non-Attic accusative singulars of barytones in -ış and -ve: épida, 
ópvÜa. 

4. i- and v-Stems.—The original Ablaut (see XIII) of these stems 
: ei and wu: eu is preserved in the alternation of «: e and v: eF which 
haracterizes the Greek declension of these nouns (dds, móAes 
(*adde(i)-es), wiixus, mýyeos ((*müixe(F)os). This alternation is, how- 
ver, best preserved in the u-stems, for in the i-stems the « of the 
veak cases has been carried through the whole declension except in 
\ttic: e.g., mdAus, mOÀw, moAvos, TOÀ ((-.+1), TOÀLES, TOALS ((*adAt-vs), 
iut also zóXias, moàíwv, moài-eoo: (Aeolic). The form of the stem seen 
1 the Attic mdAews (earlier méAnos, see III) originated in the locative 
dni. In Homer we find it in wéAnes, 7éAnas. In Ionic the genitive 
-dAews has been substituted by an analogical form zóAeos. The following, 
hen, is the Homeric declension of such nouns: 


Sing. N. sródus Plur. zóAws, móànes 
V. mód TÖÀLES 
A. qóÀw ToAis, mOALas, TOÀANAS 
G. modAeos, TÓÀLOS, moAnos ToAtwy 
D. móde, moder, TOAL, TOÀN TOÀLEOOL 
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In Indo-European there existed another type of « and v stems not 
distinguished by Ablaut of the stem. It may be exemplified by the word 
for ‘sheep’: *owi-s, *owi-m, *owj-os, etc., the Greek representative 
of which is éFis, Fw, duds ((*6Fids), etc. Note the dative plural d-eoa, 
where a new stem ó- has apparently been extracted from the accusative 
plural à-is. 

The v-stems are less varied. The accusative plural was originally 
-üs (from -vvs), but on the analogy of the nominative plural in -e(F)es 
a new ending -eas was coined: edpéas, etc., and this in its turn gave rise 
to a new accusative singular eùpéa for eùpúv. Note further the Acolic 
datives ejpéeoo:, etc. 


Sing. Plur. 
Masc. N. evpus Neut. evpv Masc. cüpées Neut. cüpéa 
ld 
A. eüp)v, eüpéa evpv evpeas evpea 
/ 
G. edpéos evpewy 
D 3 Pes > r 
. Eupel eüpéeaot 


Disguised v-stems are yóvv and 8ópv. In the oblique cases we have 
lengthening of the root vowel according to V: yovvds, yovvü etc. 
< *yovFés, *yovFi, etc. A parallel declension yosvaros, etc., is modelled 
on neuter stems such as évopa. 


Sing. Plur. 
N.A. yóvv yodva, yovvaTa 
G. yovvós, yovvaTos | yovvov 
D. (youvi, youvatt) yoUveoot 


s. Stems in -ï and -v.—The archaic accusative singular of Fis Fiv, 
corresponding exactly to the Latin vim, occurs three times and always 
before a vowel, where the MSS read tv. Similar is Av A 480. Of ù- 
stems, besides the older form of the accusative plural iy6Vas, vexvas, 
etc., we find the later analogical forms ods, ddpis, vexóüs, etc., which are 
based on the singular forms oóv, etc. Note the dative plurals vékvooi, 
yévvao,, which may be graphic forms (vide p. 96) for *NEKYEI, etc. 
On the Aeolic datives vekieoo:, etc. see above. 

6. Heteroclite v-Stems: viós.—The complicated Homeric declension 
of this word is to be explained as follows. The IE word for ‘son’ 
appears with a suffix -j, *suj-us ) vids, which, with the disappearance of 
intervocalic -j-, is declined : 


Sing. N. *suju-s X dus Plur. *sujeu-es X óéFes, vées 
V. *suiu — ) úv 
A. *suju-m X vUV *suiu-ns X vifas, vlas 
G. *suiu-os 5 viFds, úrðs, etc. *sulu-óm 5 vtFàv, viðv 


The irregularities of this primitive declension were subjected to analogical 
levelling in a number of ways: (1) the stem vi- is generalized as in vivs, 
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viées, etc.; (2) the stem form úe- is generalized as in óé-os, etc. ; (3) 
we get a contamination of the two stems in vidos; (4) on the genitive 
plural viðv a new nominative vids is constructed, which is declined 
regularly as an o-stem; (5) a new dative vido: is substituted for *5())o: 
on the analogy of other ‘relationship’ words such as varpdo:. Thus the 
declension of the noun in Homer is a medley of old and new. 


Sing. N. vids Dual. vle Plur. vides, víeis, ules 
V. vié 
A. vióv, vla, viéa (?) viéas, vias 
G. viod (?), viéos, vlos " vidv 
D. viéi, viet, vie (?) viotow, viaot 


The declension of wodvs exhibits a variety of forms. sodvv, sroAMéos, 
moAées, modas, moÀéwv, modéot, follow the declension of a u-stem like 
edpvs; others are based on a thematic stem modàós, moààń. The com- 
plete paradigm is as follows: 


M N F 
Sing. N. sroAvs, modos ToAv, ToAAOv TOÀN 
A. modúv, voAÀóv TOÀŬ, ToAAOv TOAAnY 
G. soÀéos TroÀéos ToÀMfjs 
D. zoAA@ TOAAG TOAA 
M N F 
Plur. N. qoAées, voAÀoc ToAAG ToAAat 
A. moAéas, troAAovs moAAa moAAas 
G. moÀéov, toAA@v TOÀ Qv zroÀÀd.v, mroAAécv 
D. sroAÀéot, zroÀéoct moAAotat ToAAjou 


zroÀéeaot, ToAAotact 


7. Diphthong Stems: (i) Baowdevs.—The regular declension of this 
type was Baowevs, Baowred, BacidfFa, ctc., BaewFesou or Baowdredou. 
In Attic with quantitative metathesis (III) the accusative and genitive 
singular became faeuMéa and BaciAdws. In Ionic and West Greek the 
genitives in -eos were due to the shortening of y in hiatus. This form of 
the stem is seen in the Homeric ’Azpeos, etc. 

It should be noted, however, that all these genitives with a short o 
belong to nouns with a long first syllable. They arc therefore probably 


metrically conditioned since ~~ - is impossible in a hexameter. 


Sing. N. Baowdevs Plu. Baowd7(Fes 
V. Baowred Baoiàñ(F)es 
A. Bacıdñ(F)a, Tvòéa, Paciàñ(F)as 
G. BaotAq(F)os, Tudeos BactAn(F)av 
D. Baodn(Fi, Tvdet Baowreiar, (apiory(F)ecar) 


a Metrical considerations governed the choice of form used in different parts of the 
line. ^ The accentuation of vlos and vl is Aeolic. 
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(ii) Stems in -«.—The uncontracted forms are more usual: Anrâ(:), 
Anrot, Anré(i)-a, Anró(i)-os, A«ré(i)-. The contracted form of the 
genitive (Anroós) is demanded by the metre in A 9, E 327, that of the 
dative (IIv&ot) in I 405, 0 80. 

(iii) Zeós.—The IE declension *dieus, *djem, *diuos, etc., is pre- 
served in the Greek Zeôs, Ziv, A(F)ós, etc. Analogical levelling took 
place in two ways: (1) the accusative Zfv (occurring at the end of the 
verse and then only if the next verse begins with a vowel) was normalized 
to Zíjva and the stem Zqv- was then carried throughout the declension : 
Znves, etc.; (2) the stem AF- was carried into the accusative, A((F)a, 
a form found eleven times in Homer. 

(iv) Bots.— The accusative singular Bóv * (H 238) is derived regularly 
from IE *g*om and is a parallel form to Ziv. The Attic Body is a 
transformation of this archaic accusative with the vocalism of the nomi- 
native singular. The rest of the Homeric declension is as in Attic with 
the exception of the accusative plural Bóas (Attic Bods is modelled on 
the accusative singular) and the Acolic dative fó-eao:. 

(v) vais.—The IE *nàus, *nau-m, *nau-os, etc., should appear in 
Attic-Ionic^ as vais, víja, vnds, etc. The Homeric nominative singular 
vns has its stem form from the other cases. So, too, we find dative 
plural vqvoit for the regular vavai (cf. vavoiràvros)}. The Ionic forms with 
a shortened stem vowel, c.g., veds, vées, véas (and, with the Aeolic 
ending, vé-eoor) are rarer in Homer. 


Sing. N. vôs Plur. vijes, vées 
A. vija, véa vijas, véas 
G. vnós, veos vy@v 
A / z , 
D. vni VNVOL, VHETOL, VEETOL 


8. Heteroclite Neuters—A very ancient type of noun is seen in the 
neuters whose nominative and accusative singular ends in a sonant (i, u, 
r, |) which is replaced by an -n in the oblique cases: e.g., Lat. femur, 
feminis. These suffixes are often extended by consonantal elements t/d, 
k/g, such as appears, for instance, in the Sanskrit word corresponding to 
iecur: yakp-t, genitive singular yakn-as. It is this consonantal element 
that appears in Greek nouns such as frap (< -1), Ñmaros (*-1-t-os). Of 
such nouns we find in Homer : 

(i) with -i: dAdu, dAdi-r-a, wéAL, péàt-T-os. 
(ii) with -u: yóvv, yodvaros (but see above, 110). 

(iii) with -r: Fyap, juaros, obfap, oùbaros, etc. dpeiara ® 197 is a 
graphic expression (p. 96) for dpáFara from d$pfüFap, which in Attic 
by quantitative metathesis (III) gives $péap, dpéaros. 


a In the meaning ‘shield’. 
> Before quantitative metathesis took place. 
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The word for ‘head’ appears in a variety of forms. We may start 
from the root *ker, *ky, which appears in Greek as «dp. This root is 
extended by various suffixes: thus xpdaros derives from *ky-s-ntos and 
appears also in a contracted form xpārós; xdpyva, according to a recent 
analysis, contains the extended base *ker-as (whence xépas) in the zero 
grade *kr-es combined with an n-suffix, *kyas-no- producing quite 
regularly «ápmvo-; on the other hand «dpa is to be traced to *ky-as-n 
) *xdpaca ; then with loss of intervocalic -s- and contraction aa ) à. 
Transformed to «dpy under the influence of kdpnva, it was made the basis 
of yet another series of forms — xapyjara, etc. A Mycenacan à-declension 
is required to account for the instrumental plural ka-ra-a-pi, dual ka-ra-o-i. 
This would be the s-stem karas- extended by -a with loss of intervocalic 
s: kapa(h)a. 


ADJECTIVES 


Comparison.—The suffix -tero- is used of contrasted pairs in many IE 
languages: e.g., magister, minister, dexter, sinister, cf. 8e£vrepós, dpwrepós. 
This suffix could be added to nouns: note, for instance, dypérepos as 
opposed to dpéorepos; Oewrepos ‘belonging to gods’ (and not to 
mortals), kovpórepos ‘young’ (as opposed to old), «vrepos, BaowAevrepos. 
It was from this usage that the comparative developed. The ‘contrast’ 
function is still clearly seen in éAadpdrepoe móBas elvai 3) APVELOTE POL 
a 164, ‘to be swift of foot rather than wealthy’. 

-wv. The stem of the comparative formed with this suffix was 
originally strong whereas the weak grade (XIII) was characteristic of the 
superlative. Hence we have xpartvs, xpéoowv, kpárwros. Analogical 
levelling has, however, mostly removed this ancient distinction, which 
was partially restored by a secondary lengthening of the vowels in 
elacowy, Üacowv, waddov, and the Attic peitwv, kpeirrov? (uélwv and 
kpéoowv in other dialects). 

Comparatives of this type are often obscured by the combination of 
-j- with the final consonant of the stem (IV): e.g., rays, Odoowr 
(< *Üax-jev), uakpós, pdoowy (< *uax-jwv). Non-Attic comparatives 
of this type are Bpdoowv (Bpayvs), mácocv (mayvs). 

The comparative Awiwy is in reality a neuter noun Adiov, which 
stands in the same relationship to the verb Aj» ‘to want, wish’ as totos 
to Civ. dyeivwv, too, is based on a neuter noun dpewov, and the Homeric 
xépevov may well be a neuter of xépews. Other forms of this comparative 
in Homer are yeipwv and yewórepos. dpetwy is a derivative from a neuter 
dpos ‘use, profit, help’ (originally ' acquisition, possession ^). 

The oblique forms of -wv comparatives are usually -ova, ovos, etc., 


a These forms in Homer are presumably due to Atticization of the text. 
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the archaic (Attic) forms -w, -ovs, etc. (contracted from -o(-c)a, 
-o(c)os, etc.) being extremely rare and usually in the last foot — a 
notorious storehouse of archaisms. 


NUMERALS 


Cardinals.—On the Aeolic forms ta = pia, miovpes = réacapes, méme (in 
mepmuoBora) see p. 85. 

Both 8o and úw occur, and are indeclinable in Homer, as is dudo». 
The former is, perhaps, the older, the sccond being due to the influence 
of the dual of o-stems. Apart from these we have the collective forms 
Sous, 8otot (cf. ev 8ofj = in dubio I 230). These are adjectival derivatives : 
*§Fo-vos. 

Of réccapes note the reduced grade in tpu-ddAeta.” 

évvéa. There are two distinct IE forms of this numeral: (1) *neun 
» novem (analogical for *noven), etc.; (2) *enup y Gk. évFa, which 
= Ionic eiva- (V) as in elvávvyes.. In the Homeric compounds évvedBouos, 
évvedpyvios, evvewpos, évvíiuap, etc. We see the same form of the 
numeral as in the Attic év-vé(F)a, where we have a prefix èv- denoting 
‘full number’ (cf. év-evikovra). 

éeixoow(v). The original base is seen in Dor. Fi-xarı (*wi-kpti. Attic 
elxoat stands for é-Fixoo., which may well be the form which the Homeric 
é(F)ecxoot attempts to represent. Another possibility is that it may be 
a variant of eixoo: on the lines of efzov, &vrov (for which see p. 117). 

Ordinals.—Greek mpéros, like German erst, Latin primus, etc., is a 
superlative. In Homer we find an additional superlative suffix attached : 
mpámioros. The non-Attic by-forms of other ordinals such as rpiraros, 
EBSéuaros, óyBóaros owe their extension -aros to the influence of 
rérparos (with -pa- from p) and &Fa-ros (with o from y). 


THE PRONOUNS 


Personal Pronouns 


I. Pers. 2. Pers. Reflexive 
Sing. 
N. éyoXv) gU, TUVY 
A. éué, pe ce é(F)e, (F)e 
G. épéo (éueto), wed, pev, géo (aceto), aed, ocv, éo (elo), ev, Efev 
ej. ev céÜev, reoto 
? , [4 A € ^ 
D. épuoi, uoc Gol, TOL, T€lV éot, of 


a Thatthe first part of the compound means ‘four’ has received support from the 
fact that Linear B armour texts regularly list ‘four o-pa-wo-ta [? ' plates °] of the helmet’. 
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N. vôi coi, ooo 

A. vo, vài addi, ooo opwe 

G. votv oóóiv, od@v odwiv 

D. võiv o$óiv, adov 

Plur. 

N. dupes, "sets Uppes, Deis 

A. dupe, f) éas, peas Une, Úuéas age, adas, aóéas 

G. appéwv, huéwv (Zueiv) ùupéwv, uéov (Opetv) | adéov, odelwr, 
opav 

D. dupe, piv, huw, qv — Opqpu(v), dpiv, Qjuv, Gu odiou(v), atv) 


Notes. The following forms are inherited from IE: 


T; eyoxv), (é)ue, pot (df. €go, me), Vw (acc. ) 
2. Tú, TeFe, «Fe? rou (df. tu, te, tovos), adio. 
3. €Fe, Fe, éFoi, oi (d. Se, sovos), 


On the Aeolic forms dupes, dupe, dupes, dupe, sce p. 80. The 
strengthened form rivy is found also in Doric dialects. The genitives 
epe, refe, Fe, with the corresponding enclitic forms pe, «Fe, hFe, were 
originally uninflected, but received genitive endings: (1) éué-o, oé-o, 
whence épeio, etc. by metrical lengthening, eyed, etc. (Ionic), and éuoô 
(Attic) by contraction; (2) -#ev (on this see above): eué-bev, etc. ; 
(3) reoto is the genitive of the possessive adjective reFós, which is used 
as the genitive of the pronoun (cf. Latin mei, tui, etc.). The MSS contain 
the parallel forms époto, coto, while goto occurs in Apollonius Rhodius. 
The datives dupu(v), etc. have the original short vowel, -iv in Attic being 
a secondary lengthening. The datives re(F)iv, vdiv, odwiv are modelled 
on dupur, etc. The nominative va(F). is a combination of the old nomina- 
tive *F. (="we’) and the accusative stem vó. The plural forms in og- 
are not found in the related languages. It is possible that they originated 
in the case forms o-det, o-du(v) to which an accusative odé was coined on 
the analogy of dupe(v) : dupe. 

pw is an accusative which is used for all genders, both anaphorically 
and as a reflexive. It originated in a reduplicated form of the accusative 
of is: *imim (cf. O. Latin emem), which was reduced by dissimilation 
to *mim, whence Greek pw.’ 

The Possessive Adjectives.—reós, éds (from *tevos, *sevos) are exact 
correspondents of the Latin tovos, sovos. The by-forms ods, és contain 
a reduced form of the root 7F-, oF- (on the sound development see p. 100f.). 
The Doric forms ayds and duds, which occur occasionally in the MSS, 

* TF ) o- in Greek. 


* Final -m becomes v in Greek; cf. iugom: Cvydv.  Enclitic mi(n) is attested in the 
Linear B texts. 


K 
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should be replaced by the Aeolic dupos, ŭuuos. On the analogy of these 
forms odds was created. In the plural we find another suffix -tero (cf. 
noster, etc.), which was discussed above: ńuérepos, úpérepos, v«trepos, 
adérepos, opwitepos. 

The Demonstratives.—Note the following points : 

(1) 6, 4, and ró are used as demonstratives, e.g., 6 yàp votcov . . . 
dpoev A 9 (see Syntax). The nominative in -s, 6s, has a wider applica- 
tion than in Attic, where it is confined to set phrases (4 8’ és). 

(2) The nominative plurals rot, rad are the IE forms which survived 
also in West Greek dialects. of and ai are analogical forms with the 
rough breathing of the nominative singular. 

(3) On the genitives roto, tawv, and the datives rotew raiou see 
above (p. 106 f.). 

(4) In the dative plural of 58e, which is a compound of 6 + the 
enclitic particle -8e, we occasionally find both parts inflected: 7oto8eoc:, 
TOLGOEGL (cf. Thessalian 7ó-ve, To£-veos, ToÜv-veovv). 

The Relative.—The genitive form 6-o was in Attic contracted to of. 
which was then re-expanded (vide p. 95) to dov to suit the metre. On 
the analogy oô : dou we find also éns for ñs. 

In the forms compounded with ós- and ó- the first clement is often 
not declined : ÓTLVO., OTTEO, OTEW, OTEWY, 6téo.o. In the accusative, 
however, both parts may be declined. 

The Interrogative-Indefinite.—The form of the stem in dative 7éo, 
genitive plural réwv, dative plural óréow: has been abstracted from the 
genitive singular éo (on which vide p. 106). 7@ and roto: are contracted 
forms. The neuter plural ooa (7 218) is the legitimate phonetic descen- 
dant of IE *g“ia, which appears also in Latin quia: eimé pot ómmot' doca 
mepi ypot cipara €oTo. o77Trota ooa Was later wrongly divided into ézzo7’ 


» 
acod. 


B. THE VERB 
REDUPLICATION 


Reduplication in the IE verb is a mark of intensified or repeated 
action. It is found in the present, aorist, and perfect stems and takes the 
following forms: (a) the whole root is repeated, e.g., present: BauBaivo 
( = Bav-Bav-iw), Kapkaipw, popyvpw, pappaipw, etc.; aorist: ay-ay-civ; 
perfect : €A-7A-aTo, 66-wd-a, Op-wp-e, etc. 

(b) The first consonant is reduplicated with the vowel 1, a procedure 
confined to the present stem: fi-Bas, A-Aatopor, di-dwpt, Ti Tatio, Ti- 
TVoKopal, etc. 

(c) In the perfect and thematic aorist the reduplicating vowel is e. 
The frequency of such reduplicated aorists is a distinctive mark of the 
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Homeric verb system. Note that the root in such formations has the, 
reduced or weak grade (see XII): etOw, é-mé-m-ov, vj8co, ke-ka8-cv, 
maAdw, TE-TAÀ-WV, TÉPTW, re-rápmr-ero. The present tense of €-T€-T|L-0V 
‘I reached’, 7éue, is read in N 707 and is almost certainly authentic despite 
the harshness of the syntax. The sense of the passage is: ‘just as two oxen 
come to a halt when they reach the headland (réAcov), so did those two 
stand . 

In roots beginning with F or an s the reduplication is often obscured 
by phonetic developments (p. 100 f.). 


Fed ‘turn’: Fe-FeA-uévos Y éeeApevos 

Fepy ‘work, force’ : FéFopya ) €opya 

Fem ‘say’: é€-Fe-Fr-ov X éeumov (where the second F becomes + 
by dissimilation) 

ser ‘join together’ oe-oep-uévos Y éeppévos (for é-) 

slag# ‘take’ oé-oàaġa » etAnda (for et-). 

AUGMENT 


The augment was originally a detachable adverb which was not a 
necessary and integral part of the verb as it later became. This more pri- 
mitive condition is preserved in Homer, where the augment is optional : 
e.g., mÀayyy0m but érepoev a 2, tev but éyvo a 3, mdbev a 4, dvyov a 11, 
écav a 12, etc., etc. fka on the other hand may be a contraction of 
énxa (so A 48) or it may be unaugmented. 

Note that the augment appears in a lengthened form y- before some 
roots beginning with F: e.g. amývpa < *ám-fj-Fpa, 7-FeiSy. Attic 
forms like épwv show the action of quantitative metathesis: ( *2-Fópa-ov; 
but the Homeric éwvoyder, éwxet, and éópye are probably Atticistic sub- 
stitutions for €Fowoyoet, FeFoixes, and (é)FeFopyet. 


THE PERSONAL ENDINGS (sec XII) 


We distinguish (1) primary endings, i.e., those of the primary tenses 
and the subjunctive; (2) secondary endings, i.e., those of the imperfect, 
aorist, and optative; (3) the endings of the perfect. 


A. ACTIVE 


First Person Singular.—(a) Primary: the athematic ending -m in- 
trudes not only into the optative (as in Attic dépo-i-j4) but also into the 
subjunctive: eBeAwpt, dydywpt, else, etc. 

(b) Secondary : [the IE ending -m after a vowel proceeds regularly 
to -v (Zwo-v, etc.); but after a consonant when -m becomes sonant, to 
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-a? (*éAvo-m ) &voa). This we can see in ja ‘I was’ (*ë-eo-m), 
whence ča by quantitative metathesis (III), and in ġia from *&-e-g. 

(c) Perfect: -a as in ola, etc. There are grounds for postulating IE 
~ha. 
~ Second Person Singular—In Greek, with the exception of égoi, the 
primary ending is everywhere -s: 7i0y-s, dépet-s, pépn-s, etc. A curious 
form for ‘thou art’, eis, occurs some twenty times in Homer, of which 
nineteen are before a vowel. The current explanation is that to ef (from 
*éo-.) an -s of the 2nd pers. sing. has been added. The facts suggest, 
however, that this form is an archaic survival rather than a short-lived 
analogical innovation, and it is more probable that eis is mercly a graphic 
rendering (see above) of a long syllable EX = éc-« (cf. Plautine ess), so that 
the verb ‘to be’ is conjugated exactly like any other -u verb: *éo-pi, 
€o-s, €o-Tl like TtOy-p, TLON-s, Ti8-7:. If this is true, then sgi should be 
explained as a transformation of *éos under the influence of éori. A 
precisely similar, but misunderstood, form is the Hesiodic el-s ‘thou 
gocst'. 

Another peculiarity of the Homeric verb is the frequency of -ĝa in 
the 2nd pers. sing. This ending was originally confined to the perfect : 
ola-0a. ( *ofS-60." In the imperfect of the verb ‘to be’, however, con- 
fusion arose owing to the phonetic convergence of *#o-s and *fo-7, 
both of which became £s. Hence -6a was introduced into the 2nd pers. 
to recreate an essential distinction: 5oe-0a. From this beginning it became 
possible to attach -ða as an optional extension to the 2nd pers. sing., in 
Attic to past tenses such as édmofa, and in Acolic to indicatives, sub- 
junctives, and optatives of all kinds. In Homer, too, such forms are 
frequent : ribycba, 8i9oto0a, éÜcAyo0a, BáAowOa, ctc. It is, however, 
hardly correct to speak of an ending -o6a: the existing ending -s is 
extended by means of -@a. 8ðoîoða is illuminating in this respect, for 
here the -6a is added to the Ionic contracted form 8ióots. 

In Ionic and the kowń -0a was replaced even in the perfect by -as. 
The carliest example of this process is the Homeric olas (a 337). 

Third Person Singular.—The athematic ending -ot (-71), like -y., also 
appears in the subjunctive: ¢épy-ot, in-o1, dvéxn-or, etc. 

Second Person Plural.—The ending is everywhere -re. The only 
apparent exception is 7éracGe (so Aristarchus in I 99), which is, however, 
merely the regular phonetic development of *zé-ma0-re (see p. 82 n.). 

Third Person Plural.—(a) Primary.—The original ending e/o-vri 
(West Greek 8i8ovr:) has become obscured in East Greek owing to the 
passage of -rı X -ot and the phonetic complications resulting from the 
combination -vo- (see'IX). Thus óépovr. X Attic dépovo: and Lesbian 


a See VI. 
> See p. 82 n. for the phonetic change of -80- ) -o6-. 
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$épow:. The Homeric forms bodo, rifetor, torGou are thus (apart from: 
the accent, for which see below, p. 121) legitimate phonetic descendants 

of 8i8ovri, ribevre, toravri.. On the other hand, after a consonant -nti ) -arı 

X -dau e.g., AeAdyydot A 304. In some dialects -arı was transformed to 

-avri, -vr- being regarded as the proper mark of the 3rd pers. plur. It is 

from -avr. () -avor) that the Attic -dov has developed: hence we get 

io-aar (for *@aoı with io- from tore ( *i8-re), and then, by analogical ex- 

tension on the model of teyev : tcaow, t-pev : i-dou, Seikvv-pev : ĝe- 

xvd-aor, and, further, the Homeric éopev : éao1, Béfa-pev : BeBd-aon, 

pépa-pev : ue-pd-aat. 

(b) Secondary.—The IE ending -nt loses its final plosive in Greck : 
*ébepovr y édepov. By a further change a long vowel followed by a 
sonant + a consonant (i, u, r, l, m, n + consonant) is shortencd, so that 
*éBavr, *éaravr, *édüavr, *éOnvr, etc. Y éBàv, éoràv, edbav, ebev, ctc. 
In Attic these forms were replaced by new forms with -sav from the 
s-aorist: éfm-cav, etc. Both types are found in Homer; éfav, čorav, 
ékrav, érAav, POdv, édédryfev, etc., which are presumably Acolic con- 
stituents of the dialect; éByoav, éornoar, éAeAlyOnoay, etc. 

tcav they knew’ (X 405, 8 772) is remarkable both for the form of the 
stem to- (elsewhere 75- in the pluperfect) and for the ending. It is most 
probably due to an analogical process whereby on the model of aot: dav 
isao has given rise to ioav. 

Dual.—Note -rov (metrical for Attic -ryv) in the imperfects 8uókerov 
K 364, érevyerov N 346, Aadvocerov X 583. The penultimate vowels in 
cvvavrüTqv T 333, dmeńryv À 313, ovirqv N 202 arc not Attic but 
Acolic, and it has been suggested that these are Aeolic elements which 
came to the Ionians in the form -yrāv and were then Ionicized to -nrnv, 
the penultimate vowel being left unchanged because they possessed no 
native forms in -eirny, -drnv, which would be the expected Ionic 
contractions of e-ernv and a-erny. 


B. MIDDLE 


Second Person Singular.—(a) Primary.—The original ending -oat was 
obscured by the loss of the intervocalic -o- and further, in Attic, by the 
subsequent contraction of vowels (vide p. 79): *Avecas ) Mea X Attic 
Aj». So Homeric fojAea, dyseat, tou, etc. -o- was lost also in the 
athematic verbs, e.g., Sina. but here the -o- was restored on the 
analogy of stems ending in a consonant. Thus on the model of ĝo- 
ra, : foar ketoa, was recoined from «etra... So in Homer we find also 
dvvacat, daivucat, dapvacas, TaploTacat, etc. In the perfect, too, the lead 


* We recall that ri ( cet is a mark of East Greek (see p. 85). Note that both the Homeric 
examples for -do. (the above and wedvxacr, 7 114) occur in passages regarded as ‘late’. 


* r 
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of AdAewrrar : A€Aewpas, etc. is followed by SéSorar : Sedoca, uéuvn- 
pat : peuvnoa, etc. 

(b) Secondary.—The -o- of the original ending -co was similarly 
lost: *éAvceco ) eAvceo X éA/cov; *éAvcaco ) éeAvcao y évow. This 
-s- is rarcly restored in the secondary tenses, where -eo, -ao, etc. are the 
regular Homeric endings. Note, however, «eco (X 178, etc.) and 
mapioraco (K 291), both injunctives (i.e. unaugmented preterites serving 
as imperatives). 

First Person Plural.—The forms in -ueota for -ue0a, with -aĝa on the 
analogy of -ofe of the second person, was possibly a metrical device to 
avoid a succession of three shorts -oue0a. In view of the new Hittite 
evidence, however, it may well be an authentic IE inflection. 

Third Person Plural.—(a) Primary.— -ntai after a consonant became 
-arat (< -ntai). This form of the ending is found regularly in Ionic 
in the perfect even after a vowel where one would expect -vrar: so 
Homeric BeBAnjara, kekMarat, eipvarar, Narat (4 ho-nrat), METOTHATAL, 
etc. On Attic vrar see p. 94. A curious composite ending -83ara« is 
seen in éppadarat v 354 (cf. eAnAddaro, y 86). Its origin is obscure. 

(b) Secondary.— -nto X -aro after a consonant, but here, too, we 
observe analogical spread: érerpddaro, ópopéxoro, Hato, BefXjaro, mev- 
oiaro, éAacaíaro, etc. On the optative payéowro see p. 94. 

First Person Dual.—epiScdpebov ¥ 485 is a Greek innovation, the 
analogical process being represented by the formula Avecbe : Ave- 
olov :: AvdpeBa : Avdpebov. 


FORMATION OF THE TENSE STEMS 


1. The Present Stems 


In the athematic verbs (XI) note the Ablaut alternations with strong 
forms in the singular, and weak forms in the dual and plural active, and 
in the middle. We distinguish : 

(a) Root presents : elpu, iev; dri, paper, etc. Some of the peculiari- 
ties of eui have already been discussed: «is, éoai (p. 118), é-aou (p. 119), 
fa, ëa (p. 118). The 3rd pers. sing. of the imperfect sev is formally a 
plural which took the place of the ambiguous *jo-7 (p. 118). The un- 
augmented form is gev* and the contracted form jv, while ény® is an 
artificial contamination of these two forms. A few forms are conjugated 
like thematic verbs: pres. participle éów, Ist pers. sing. imperf. čov 
(A 762, etc.), and the optative dos (I 284), dou (I 142, etc.). 

elu: On taou see p. 119; on ícav ibid. 

* This form is not actually attested, but it may be substituted for &yv before a consonant. 


è amv A 808, etc., appears to be founded on ény, which was regarded as unaugmented. 
Such forms are purely artificial rhapsodic inventions. 
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$épow:. The Homeric forms bodo, rifetor, torGou are thus (apart from: 
the accent, for which see below, p. 121) legitimate phonetic descendants 

of 8i8ovri, ribevre, toravri.. On the other hand, after a consonant -nti ) -arı 

X -dau e.g., AeAdyydot A 304. In some dialects -arı was transformed to 

-avri, -vr- being regarded as the proper mark of the 3rd pers. plur. It is 

from -avr. () -avor) that the Attic -dov has developed: hence we get 

io-aar (for *@aoı with io- from tore ( *i8-re), and then, by analogical ex- 

tension on the model of teyev : tcaow, t-pev : i-dou, Seikvv-pev : ĝe- 

xvd-aor, and, further, the Homeric éopev : éao1, Béfa-pev : BeBd-aon, 

pépa-pev : ue-pd-aat. 

(b) Secondary.—The IE ending -nt loses its final plosive in Greck : 
*ébepovr y édepov. By a further change a long vowel followed by a 
sonant + a consonant (i, u, r, l, m, n + consonant) is shortencd, so that 
*éBavr, *éaravr, *édüavr, *éOnvr, etc. Y éBàv, éoràv, edbav, ebev, ctc. 
In Attic these forms were replaced by new forms with -sav from the 
s-aorist: éfm-cav, etc. Both types are found in Homer; éfav, čorav, 
ékrav, érAav, POdv, édédryfev, etc., which are presumably Acolic con- 
stituents of the dialect; éByoav, éornoar, éAeAlyOnoay, etc. 

tcav they knew’ (X 405, 8 772) is remarkable both for the form of the 
stem to- (elsewhere 75- in the pluperfect) and for the ending. It is most 
probably due to an analogical process whereby on the model of aot: dav 
isao has given rise to ioav. 

Dual.—Note -rov (metrical for Attic -ryv) in the imperfects 8uókerov 
K 364, érevyerov N 346, Aadvocerov X 583. The penultimate vowels in 
cvvavrüTqv T 333, dmeńryv À 313, ovirqv N 202 arc not Attic but 
Acolic, and it has been suggested that these are Aeolic elements which 
came to the Ionians in the form -yrāv and were then Ionicized to -nrnv, 
the penultimate vowel being left unchanged because they possessed no 
native forms in -eirny, -drnv, which would be the expected Ionic 
contractions of e-ernv and a-erny. 


B. MIDDLE 


Second Person Singular.—(a) Primary.—The original ending -oat was 
obscured by the loss of the intervocalic -o- and further, in Attic, by the 
subsequent contraction of vowels (vide p. 79): *Avecas ) Mea X Attic 
Aj». So Homeric fojAea, dyseat, tou, etc. -o- was lost also in the 
athematic verbs, e.g., Sina. but here the -o- was restored on the 
analogy of stems ending in a consonant. Thus on the model of ĝo- 
ra, : foar ketoa, was recoined from «etra... So in Homer we find also 
dvvacat, daivucat, dapvacas, TaploTacat, etc. In the perfect, too, the lead 


* We recall that ri ( cet is a mark of East Greek (see p. 85). Note that both the Homeric 
examples for -do. (the above and wedvxacr, 7 114) occur in passages regarded as ‘late’. 
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and aorist stems of any type, and on all present stems except, of course, 
those in -onw. 

Present stems: €oxev, mapexéoxeto, devyecke, ESeaxe, éyeakes, TwAE- 
oxeo, etc., etc. Note yodaoxey (0 92), wepadoxe (e 480), etc. for yod- 
€akev, etc. 

Aorist stems: Oóokov, eimeoke, ideoxe, oráakev, mpoDáAeake, ei£aoke, 
yevéoxkero, etc. 


3. The Aorist 


We distinguish the athematic -s aorist (£Avoa), the thematic strong 
aorist (&Aumrov, dpapow), the athematic asigmatic aorist (yévro), and the 
aorist passives in -nv, -Omv. 

(a) The sigmatic aorist has -ca in the first person from -sm (VI), 
and this -a spread by analogy throughout the conjugation. Epic Greek, 
however, has a number of archaic middle forms which do not exhibit 
this analogical -a, so that the -s of the stem, coming between two con- 
sonants, disappeared: thus we have dA-eo, dA-ro, dA-pevos (< *dAiopat, 
cf. salio). So further 8ék-ro, éAéAuero, Aékro, éAéyumwv, pikro, dpro 
(( ópvuja), mépÜa. (( *épO-c-Bar). It is, however, also possible to 
regard these forms as athematic root aorists (see below). 

In stems ending in an -s or a dental plosive this final consonant com- 
bines with the sigma of the aorist to form -co-: éréAeo-ca, *éSar-odpnv 
) éóacoduwv. This -co- was simplified in Attic but was retained in 
Aeolic and spread by analogy to vowel stems: so dudcoa, &Aáoca:, 
Saudaocau, etc. (see p. 86). In stems ending in a liquid or nasal the groups 
po, Ao, uc, and vo underwent the phonetic changes outlined IX B (so 
édÜeppa, édÜewa, etc.). In some verbs -Ac- and -po- are preserved for 
reasons which are obscure: évékvpoe, képoar, mrépoo, etc. 

(b) The thematic aorist : 

(i) without reduplication. The root has the weak grade: pero 
(d-yetpw), éAvrov, é8pakov (Sepx-), vpvye (epevy-), (edadov (< &-cFad-ov), 
dpmvue (mveF-), mepi-mÀ-ópevos (q*cl-), ex-é-o7-ov (*sep-, édéno), oréobar 
(*seq*), &-ox-ov (< *segh), etc. 

(ii) with reduplication (see above, p. 116 f.): 8é-8a-e, geumov (< &-Fe- 
Frr-ov), reraycv, €-re-pv-ov (*g*hen-, eive»), €-T€-TJL-0v, KEKAOWY, KékÀero, 
AéAaBov, «remietw, reráprrero, meptdeaBar. 

(c) The athematic asigmatic aorists. We distinguish : 

(i) Roots with a short vowel (¢.g., xeF-), which exhibit weak grade: 
é-yvr-o0, €-$Ui-ro, €oov-To, €-KTa-pev * (ktn, weak grade of xrev-), 
am-€-KTO-TO. 

a The à was introduced by analogy into other persons of the active: éxray ‘I killed’, 
éxra ‘he killed’, écrav ‘they killed’. Note further the thematic form éxravov and the 


sigmatic aorist ékrewa. 
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(ii) Of roots with a long vowel some aorists exhibit Ablaut alternation, , 
others not. 

(a) With Ablaut: €0y-Ka, 2-Be-pev,? etc.; ednv, eddpev; čBnv, Bárqv; 
edOnv, phas. 

(B) Without Ablaut: gorny, éornyev ; EBnv, EBnuev ; ErAnv, tAH-TO. 
Nearly all such formations are intransitive in meaning, e.g., ëoßn ‘went 
out, was extinguished’ but transitive €oBeoa; ovpBAjryv ‘they met’. 

(iii) After a consonant the m of the 1st pers. sing. appears as -a, which 
was carried throughout the conjugation. Here belong the Homeric- 
Ionic évea (which is from a root *seik and quite distinct from #v- 
eykov), celra (also éeurov, See above), ekna (4 *éienFipi), ye0a, écoeva, 
7ÀeVaro (with Aeolic -ev-). 

(d) To this class we can possibly assign the aorists dAeo, yévro 
(< *gem “to grasp’), 8ékro, Aékro, etc., which some scholars regard 
as sigmatic aorists with phonetic loss of the characteristic sigma. 

(e) There are a number of so-called mixed aorists which exhibit the 
sigma together with the thematic inflection: d&ere, Aé£eo, olce, otcere, 
ópaeo, meAdooerov. But they are, perhaps, best regarded as futures (see 
below). 

(f) Aorist passive in -1-, -0- : IE had no separate forms for the passive, 
and in Homer the middle aorist may still function as a passive (see Syntax). 
The distinctive mark of the new Greek passive, -y-, was originally a 
formant of intransitives: e.g., pin “it flowed’, éyápm ‘he rejoiced’, 
(kara) éxdn ‘burnt itself out’, etc. It is interesting to observe that nearly 
all -n- ‘passives? in Homer are used intransitively, whereas about a quarter 
of the -@- aorists are purely passive. -8y- arose from a combination of 
the suffix -6-, which expresses a state (e.g., reA€0w), with the suffix -5-. 


4. The Future 


On the old athematic subjunctives functioning as futures such as 
douar ‘I shall eat’ see p. 126. The normal Greek future is formed with 
the old desiderative suffix -s-, which was preserved or restored between 
vowels, as in Avow, owing to the influence of consonant stems such as 
Seiéw, etc. Note the reduplicated futures (which were originally in- 
dependent of the reduplicated aorists and perfects). In Homer we find 
the following future perfects: SeS€ouar, xexoddoerar, medyoerar (which 
in P 155 means ‘will appear’ and is consequently based on the perfect 
méhn: épdvy, which Hesychius preserves), efpyjoerar, kerjone. 

Aorist futures: KekaBqaópe0a (also active keka8rjae,), mepidycerat, 

? The introduction of the long vowel and the «-formant into the plural is a feature of 
Ionic; the examples found in Homer, e.g., &0kav, fav, Edwxav, are to be regarded as later 


developments of the Epic dialect. 
> Original *éyeFa, *éyev-s, *Exevt- Was levelled to éyeva, £xevas, etc. 
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memOnow. TETEVEETAL, however, is built neither on the aorist nor on the 
perfect, but has the same stem form as the future res£era:. 

To disyllabic roots in -e and -a («ade-, ŝaua-) we find future forma- 
tions in -eow and -aow, which after the disappearance of -o- became 
identical with the present: xadéw. This type of future was extended to 
stems ending in a liquid or nasal consonant; so we find 6evà, crevéw,* 
cTeÀé«, Kepew, uevéo, etc. In Attic-Ionic, further, this contracted future 
is a feature of verbs in -i£o. Homer has, however, not only this type? 
(xopid, krepwQ, áyAoietoDa., etc.), but also the Aeolic type in -wow 
(dpiocera:, édomA(acovoi, £cwíacovoi) and, further, examples of the pre- 
dominantly West Greek type in -£w (with analogical guttural on the 
model of ornpilw : orrjpiEa, etc.) : woAeulEw, évapiéw, crepetfw, Svorraditw. 

Where such disyllabic verbs have a sigmatic aorist in -oca, there we 
find not only futures in -ew, -aw but also types in -eo(c)w, -ac(c)w: 
óÀetra, and 0Aéocci, auda and Saudocerar. But owing to uncertainty 
of reading in many cases and the identity of some forms of the future and 
the short-vowelled subjunctive (p. 126) it is difficult to decide what 
-o(c)w futures are attested in Homer (see Monro? 57 £). éeopa is 
regarded as a short-vowelled subjunctive whereas ësooua is formed with 
the desiderative suffix -oo-. 

Another type of future in -oe- (possibly a contamination of -ow and 
-e(a)w) is particularly characteristic of Doric dialects. In Homer we find 
only éoceirar, but this has been explained as a contamination of éocerat 
and *elra: ( *écerai. 

The examples of the so-called ‘mixed aorist’ (see above) such as olve, 
oloérw, Svceo, M£«o, etc., are in origin futures. The future oloere occurs 
as a polite imperative I’ 103, etc., and ofee is merely a back-formation 
extracted from it on the analogy of éA0£, Mere. On the other hand 
Svcero 8 zéAos is a past future and = occasurus erat," and the same was 
perhaps true of Brjcero. But the aorist f£e is more probably a secondary 
air en of Ike. 

The future passive in -nooo does not occur in Homer, and the only 
two examples of -noopar (Sarjoeat y 187 and puyjoeobar K 365) are both 
intransitives (see above). 


5. Perfect and Pluperfect 


The perfect tense originally exhibited in many verbs the o-grade of 
the Ablaut in the singular and the zero grade in the dual and plural: 


a kravéc also occurs. Cf. aorist éxravov above. 

> This accentuation, however, probably represents a later, Attic-Ionic pronunciation. 
The Homeric futures in -w to -iw verbs were coined on the analogy of the type -ava : -dw 
and should be written -tw, since «repi€ovat would produce *xrepredox in Ionic. 

* In view of the meaning it is hardly probable that 5vcero and Býoero are imperfects of 
desideratives Svcopa: and Byjcopat. 
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mémoula, é-mé-mÜ-uev;  uéuova, pé-pa-pev (pa ( mn), ue-na-(F)os. » 
Further examples of the weak grade which have been obscured by 
phonetic development are eipapro * (( *se-smy-to), méda-vra« (( mé-ġn- 
vrau, Toot Éev-, dov-, dv-), &rov (Fé-Fouc-a, Fé-Fix-rov), éxyeyárqv? (yéyova, 
*ye-yti-rqv), vémaacÜe (mérrova, *re-mt0-0c). 

S<iSw is a rhapsodic form representing *8é-8Foi-a, which after the 
loss of intervocalic -- and the resulting contraction became 5é6Fw. The 
weak form was 5é-8Fi-yev, which is represented as Seidi-pev, and from 
this form a new stem ôe- was extracted, which is seen in SeiSue. There 
is, further, a by-form of the perfect characterized by -«-: 8é-8Fov-x-a 
(see below). 

Note that the extension of the -a of the 1st pers. sing. to forms like 
memoiU-a-uev is post-Homeric. In the middle, however, we find a 
thematic vowel sometimes intercalated to relieve difficulties of pro- 
nunciation: dpwperar for *dpwp-rat, uéußàerat for *pé-pA-ra, etc. 
The «- perfect is a Greek innovation which in Homer is found only 
where a long vowel or diphthong precedes the -«, and further, apart from 
a few exceptions, only in the singular of the indicative and the subjunctive : 
Zornka, SeiSouxa, mépuxe, BéEBnxa, BéBAqka, kérunkas, etc., but éorâow, 
BeBaaow, medaaw, etc. 

The perfect was originally intransitive in meaning (e.g., &orzka), but 
the growing transitive use led to the coinage of new intransitive (middle) 
forms. Hence we find kekopnóre and xexopnpevos, reriqws and rerunpevos, 
medevyws and meóvypévos, etc. 

Of the Pluperfect three types may be distinguished : 

(1) With (optional) augment and secondary endings: pé-pa-oav, 
é-Geibuusev, Béfa-oav, etc. ; middle érézvoro, érérvkro, ŅAńàarTo. 

(2) With the thematic vowel (found in Homer and the ‘Achaean’ 
dialects: dvwyov, éuéunxov (3rd plur.), émémAnyov, yéyove. 

(3) The Attic-Ionic forms in -ea (-7), -EQS (-ns), -€€ (-«), “ELEY, 
-ere, -eoav: memoifea, Hvwyea, émemoiei, éoikecav. idea © 366, etc., 
stands for *#FiSea, the weak form of the stem having been taken over 
from the plural. On the other hand jei8ys X 280 contains an extended 
form of the stem, F(c)/8-5-, which is seen in the future eijoc and in the 
Latin vid-é-re; it is consequently not a pluperfect in origin. The 3rd 
sing. -eu frequent in Homer, may conceal an original pluperfect in -n. 


THE MOODS 


I. Imperative 
The bare stem functions as the imperative in IE. To this stem various 


a But note éupope ( *se-smor-e with Aeolic treatment of -sm- and loss of the aspiration 
(psilosis). > On yeyd-aor, etc., sec p. 119. 
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particles and personal endings were attached. Note thematic dépe, but 
athematic ¢ép-re. 

7 € 219 is an adverb used as an imperative ‘here !’ A plural form 
Trí-re is found in Sophron; cf. further 8eópo, 8e0-re and the Latin cedo, 
cette. 

The extension by means of the ending -oo is a Greek innovation: 
éa-co, dao, uápvao, 8é£o, Aé£o, etc. On the forms -(c)eo see above. 

The ending -6, which is proper to the athematic 2nd pers. sing. (e.g., 
th, tot, yum, ctc.), appears as an optional clement in ópvv& (but 
Saivi), di8wO, eumiprdnbi. Note further the perfects dvwyht, réràaðbı, 
Set5.80, réOvabr, and the ‘intransitive’ aorist davybr. xéxAvbe (and «ékAvre), 
however, are not perfects, but are prefixed with the particle xe- seen in 
the Latin cedo, etc. But analysis as reduplicated aorists with zero grade 
-kÀv- is also possible. 

The 3rd pers. of the imperative is characterized by -rw (originally the 
ablative case of the demonstrative *tod used to form future imperatives 
as in Latin with the meaning ‘do so and so from that point’). Such forms 
were both singular and plural, but Greek evolved a number of plural 
forms such as -vrw, -rwv, -vrwv. The last type is frequent in Homer: 
dyeipdvrwy, kaióvrow, didedvtwr, dyyeMóvrow, etc. Apart from these 
we find only one other type: -ræv in éc-rwv (a 273). 

In the same way various pluralizations of the middle -ofw were coined : 
e.g., -cOwv, -vcbw, -voÜnv, etc. Homer has only forms in -ofwv: 
AcEdobwr, érécbwv, miPécbwv. 


2. Subjunctive 


The Epic dialect, in common with many Greek dialects, exhibits a 
subjunctive which Attic no longer possessed: that is the short-vowelled 
type in e/o, which was proper to athematic indicatives, particularly the 
asigmatic aorist (see XI A). 

E.g., s- aorists: €pvocopev, Teicopev, tAaoópeÜa, apenperat, etc., etc. 

Other types: topev (indic. i-pev), eiBopev (indic. i8-uev), yevopev 
(indic. éyeva), POlerar (indic. $0/-7o), wemotBopev (indic. méroða). 

Some of these subjunctives function as futures (see Syntax): čopor, 
miopa. 

This type was gradually replaced by the long-vowelled thematic type 
in n/w. Thus we find in Homer on the one hand xeîrar (  kei-era) 
Q 554, Kéerar T 32, karaxeiopev, etc., and on the other «égra« (con- 
tracted «fra)). So also 07-opev, Bý-opev, orý-opev (written Beiopev, 
etc.^) together with Orns, Oxy, orýņs, oco, Šauýw, etc. In the latter 
type there took place further either a shortening of the first vowel (so 


a See above, p. 97. 
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oréwpev, éopev, Üéopev, aden) or contraction (yrdpev, OAc, BF, 88o etc.). » 
On the personal endings -ju, -(c)@a, -ov in the subjunctive see above. 


3. Optative 


Two types must be distinguished: (1) the athematic optative where 
the mood sign exhibits Ablaut: -ie, i (so Latin siem, simus, Greek *e(o)- 
in-v, *€((c)-i-pev) ; (2) the thematic optative where the non-alternating 
mood sign -.- combines with the thematic vowel to produce -ou. 

In (1) the strong form -iy- appears in the sing. active, -i- being proper 
to the dual and plur. active and to the middle. In Ionic, however, -- is 
often extended to the plural (einuev, etc.); but in Homer the only 
example is eraigeav P 733 (on which see p. 94). 

In some forms phonetic development has oblitcrated the mood-sign : 
thus ŝawôro Q 665 stands for *Sauvir0; so also the 3rd plur. Saviato 
c 248, and aiviro, din, éxdSdpuev, AeAdTO, piro. Note, further, the 
intrusion of the thematic type in éous, gow, and tou. Apart from the last 
form efu has a number of different forms. The IE *i-i@t would in 
Greek become *in; this appears as ei Q 139 with a restoration of the 
full grade « (cf. é(o)inv, where Sanskrit syam and Latin s-iem still preserve 
the zero grade s-). «in, however, was homonymous with ei» from ey, 
to obviate which i-e T 209 was formed. 

The contracted verbs have the expected thematic forms: xaAéou, 
duMéoi, etc. In Attic these were replaced by gidoinv, etc., forms which 
were coined on the analogy Sioiper : Sidolny :: poboîpev : puoboiny. 
In Homer only two such forms are attested: goin 8 692 and dopoéy ı 320, 
which may be regarded as Atticisms (see above, p. 94). 


THE VERBAL NOUNS 


1. The Infinitive 


On the dialectal distribution of the athematic types in -pev, -pevar, 
and -vai scc p. 82. It should be noted that all these types occur in all 
tenses of athematic verbs with the exception of the perfect, where -pev, 
-pevar are alone attested. 

The ending -uev is attached also to thematic types in the Aeolic 
dialects Boeotian and Thessalian; this happens occasionally in Homer 
both with -pev (&yépev, depéuev, oxépev, eiméuev, etc.) and with -peva 
(dywepevan, dyopevépevac).. The thematic vowel appears even in the aorist 
infinitive xeAevoépevaa. 

Note that čupevar and eupev sometimes appear without the lengthened 
consonant which is the expected product in Aeolic of -ou-: wevar and 
épev. 
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On the other hand, though the athematic conjugation of contracted 
verbs (fiAnu, etc.) is a characteristic of Aeolic, Lesbian perversely has 
the thematic infinitive of such verbs («dAnv). In Homer, however, we 
find the expected athematic infinitives of contracted verbs: yorpevar, 
KaAnpEvat, pophuevat, etc. 

The thematic type in -ew is contracted from -e(c)ev.  i8éew I 236, etc., 
Badgew B 414 are perhaps rhapsodic forms, blends of iSeiv, etc., and the 
uncontracted iSe-ev, etc., which may, however, often be substituted in 
the verse for bée, etc. 


2. The Participles 


On the Acolic perfect participles in -wv -ovros and the rhapsodic forms 
in -wros see above. 


vi. THE SYNTAX OF THE HOMERIC DIALECT 


A. THE NOUN 
NUMBER 


The usage whereby a noun in the neuter plural takes a singular verb 
is often transgressed in Homer: e.g., Avvto 8€ yuia H 16, dpuara (‘a 
chariot’ !) . . . émérpeyov ¥ 503 f., róco" dpa ToU ékdrepÜev &cav mrepd. 
() 319, etc. 

The use of the plural for nouns of mass such as dAes, mvpoi, Leai, EvAa, 
Yida0or, is well known, as is that in nouns denoting objects of complex 
structure such as múa, Ovpa, yea, dppatra. Noteworthy is the compact 
group of plurals in abstract nouns denoting human qualities and defects : 
moAvKEpdeinot, aeoippoodyyct, aidpeinor, peOnpoorvyor, vymenot, modw- 
keinot, Tpobupinar. 

Metrical convenience often determines the choice of singular or plural, 
e.g., éAdura but dAdvrov. Yet where the poet has a choice of singular or 
plural the use of the latter gives the expression greater concreteness and 
palpability. In a word, the “poetic plural’ is more vivid; as Aristotle 
observed, it gives greater óyxos to the style. 

In the use of the dual, too, which was progressively eliminated during 
the history of Greek, Attic shows itself more archaic than Homer and still 
more so than the close cousin Ionic, which has completely eliminated the 
dual. The artificiality of Homeric usage (see p. 100) is illustrated by 
Os TH y avriBlowt paxecoapevw érécoow avorýryv, Aócav © ayopyy mapa 

a One such infinitive is attested for Linear B: te—re-ja-e corresponding to indicative 
tc-tc-ja. 
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vqvoiv "Axadv A 304 f. ; Tw uev ropfhjcavre Kal aiBouévo BaciuMja. orm, ' 
oU0é TL pw mpooedwveov odd’ épéovro A 331 f.; cf. T 340 ff, X 145 f., 
etc., etc. 

The dual is in full vigour in the Mycenaean documents: to-pe-zo, 
‘two tables’, ko-to-no, ‘two ktoinai’, i-qi-jo, ‘two hippiai’, a-mo-te, “two 
harmata'. 


THE CASES 


Greek preserved (apart from a few remnants such as the ablative 
oic) only five of the original eight IE cases, whose functions were 
distributed thus : 


Function IE Greek 
Nominative Nominative 
Vocative Vocative 
—>| 4 Accusative Accusative 
O Genitive 2 
I reel Genitive 
-> Dative 
J Locative | Dative 
nd Instrumental 


1. The Nominative is frequently used for the vocative: (1) for the 
second of two persons addressed: Zed márep . . . 'HéAós 6 T 276 £.; 
(2) in the attribute of a noun in the vocative: $iios à MevéAae A 189 
(but note the MSS readings oùe overpe B 8, marep à Ecive O 408, Oéri 
ravómemAe & 385, where the metre demands a restoration of the nomina- 
tive); (3) where two people are addressed yaufpós duos Ovyáryp re 
T 406. 

Close to this vocative use is the exclamatory noun phrase as in 
dnuoBopos Baoıdevs, émet obriGavotow avacoes A 231. 

The use of the introductory particle & differs from that of Attic: in 
Homer it lends a tone of abruptness, impatience, familiarity, etc. Thus 
Gods and superiors (e.g., husbands) are addressed without &. 

On the Nominative Pendens cf. p. 156, on anacoluthon. 


2. The Accusative.—The function of this case may be defined as the 
end, aim, or result, towards which the action proceeds or is directed. It 
may be represented thus: —1^ The nature of the movement or direction 
(‘down to’, ‘up to’, ‘towards’, etc.) could be indicated more precisely 


* For an explanation of the signs see below. 

> The view is widely held that the accusative of the historical Indo-European languages 
combines two originally separate functions: (1) the case of the direct object and (2) a 
‘lative’ function expressing the limit or goal towards which the action expressed by the 
verb proceeds. 
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by the insertion of independent adverbs (eis, émi, xara, etc.). These 
adverbs through constant use in the course of time came to be regarded 
as necessary adjuncts and thus developed into prepositions “governing’ 
the cases which follow them (see p. 139 f.). In Homer, however, we still 
observe the base case functioning with much of its original independence : 
ôs é K’ avp amo dv dyéwv Erep’ apual’ tknrat, *. . . comes to another 
chariot’ A 306; ý) è £vváyovoa yepaids vnov ’A@nvains, ‘gathering the 
old wives to the temple of Athena’ Z 87-8; viv 5é od uev Aiao 8ópovs 

. €pxeat, ‘now shalt thou come to the abode of Hades’ X 482, etc. 

This type of accusative in meúbero yàp Kimpovde péya kAéos A 21 is 
to be explained as a contamination of ‘the rumour reached Cyprus’ and 
‘he heard the rumour in Cyprus’. 

Noteworthy is the function (of Indo-European origin) which the 
verbal prefix has of making a verb transitive: dvedvcero xia, ‘she 
emerged from the sea’ A 496. Still stranger to our feeling is karéßaw’ 
dmepwia, ‘she descended from the upper chamber’ o 206, as contrasted 
with 0dAapov kareßhoero, ‘went down into the store room’. 

The aims, objects, or results of the verbal action may be classified 
variously according to the meaning of the verb: thus in ‘to dig the 
ground', where ground is exposed to the action of digging, we have a 
so-called external accusative; but in ‘to dig a trench’ ‘trench’ expresses 
the result towards which the action is directed. Such accusatives are 
known as internal accusatives. Homer has some curious examples: 
yedvpwoev è kéAevOov, ‘he built a causeway’ O 357; dyyeAiny éA0óvra ° 
A 140, ‘going on an embassy’ with an accusative as in our ‘running an 
errand'. This type of accusative is combined in a strange fashion with 
an external accusative in syaye Lidovinfev . . . rv 080v jv 'EAévqv 
mep àvýyayev Z 291-2, where ó8óv avdyew is merely an extension of the 


usage seen in dyyeAiny éA8etv and Abov . . . dddv” C 164, ó8óv otyeota.. 
Cf. róv . . . avóyea a)rzv oder Tjy5oaoÜa. k 263 as in our ‘lead the 
way'. 


The adverbial accusative is a special development of the internal 
accusative. Asin Latin, it is particularly frequent with the neuter singular 
and plural of pronouns and adjectives. Such accusatives are particularly 
a feature of Homer's language, which does not exhibit many examples of 
the adverbs in -ws: rdðe patveras E 185, 760” ixávew X 298, at 
dAodupdpevat x 447, GAAnKTov moAepiLew B 452, 0féa KexAnyds B 222, 
evpd péovros B 849, peydAa KAdlovre Il 429 (cf. ovAov kekAWyovres, 
‘shrieking doom’), d . . . meí(oeo0a,, ‘to obey which orders’ A 289, etc. 

The so-called cognate accusative, too, is merely a special instance of the 
internal accusative in which the object noun is etymologically related to 
the verb: pdynv pádyeoðar. 

a But note Avüe . . . dyyedins T 205 (see below). o Cf. longam viam ire. 
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Often we find a double limitation or direction of the verbal action : 
röv P ‘Oduaeds érdporo xoAwodjevos Bade 8ovpi kópowv . . . tov Se 
ckóros doce kdAvje A sor ff., ‘O. struck him (and more precisely) his 
temple’. This second accusative may be ‘retained’ when the verb is in 
the passive: yepyadio yap BMjro . . . kvijuqv 9e£vrepijv A 518-19. From 
this usage such accusatives of respect as we observe in yeipa kapetra, B 389 
developed. On the other hand, true accusatives of respect such as dvoya, 
ufjkos, etc., are examples of an IE usage which particularly flourished in 
Greek. A noteworthy example Is of mepi uév BovXjv Aavady A 258, 
‘ye who are superior to (the best of) the Greeks in counsel’. In T 158 the 
accusative is strengthened by means of the preposition eis, which shows 
clearly that the Greeks felt such an accusative as a directional case ‘with 
regard to . . ., just as the later use of dad with the genitive of com- 
parison brings out its essentially ablatival force: aivós a@avarnor Beñs 


eis dma ocev T' 158, ‘she is wondrously like the immortal goddesses 
in countenance’. 


3. The Greek Genitive, as emerges from the above schema, fulfils the 
functions of both the genitive and the ablative in IE. We discuss its 
functions, therefore, under these two headings. Hittite has an ablative 
case in -ts. This would have become -s in Greek. So the syncretism of 
ablative and genitive may have been due to phonetic causes. 


1. The Pure Genitive —A. In Indo-European the genitive is considered 
by some to have been primarily an adverbal case, the adnominal use being 
a secondary and narrowly restricted development. But if we confine our 
analysis to the Greek facts, we may say that the basic function of the geni- 
tive when constructed with another noun (the adnominal genitive) is to de- 
note the sphere or frame in which the governing noun is placed. It may 
be represented: ©. Thus a módcuos ’Ayaudv is war limited or circum- 
scribed by the idea ‘Achaeans’: i.e. a war in which the Achaeans are 
concerned, an ' Achaeans-war'. Whether it is a war by, against, or on 
behalf of the Achaeans can only be deduced from the context. Similarly 
in $ vú rou où t pédet Tpawy mróvos the genitival phrase must be translated 
‘toils, efforts with regard to, or directed against the Trojans’. It is, in 
fact, what is known as an objective genitive. Further, épxos oA€uouo is 
a ‘war-bulwark’, i.e. a barrier against war, with which one may compare 
oxémas . . . dvéuow, ‘a wind... shield’ e 443; épkos ó8óvrew, on 
the other hand, a ‘teeth-barrier’, is a barrier consisting of teeth, that is a 
qualitative genitive, a usage we may compare with the appositional 
genitive réxuwp "IAiov, ‘the goal that is Ilion’. But such special terms 
as subjective, objective, qualitative, partitive, possessive, etc., with which 
grammarians label the special instances of the genitive, should not conceal 
the essential unity of the genitive in denoting the sphere, milieu, or 

L 


J 
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environment in which a noun is placed or a verbal action takes place. 
Thus there is no particular syntactical difficulty about B 356 reicacba 
ò’ ‘EAdvns ópjjpará re orovaxds re - 'avenge the efforts and the griefs 
connected with Helen’. The authenticity of the line is disputed; but it 
was written by a Greek who knew his language and so demands syn- 
tactical exegesis. 

The particular specialization of the genitive of quality which we 
observe in the Latin genitive of price and value was not highly developed 
in ancient Greek (for occasional adverbal usages of this genitive see below). 

B. Adverbal Functions. Here too the central core of usage may be 
designated as the sphere of the verbal action. It may be the sphere within 
which the verbal action takes place: Siérpnocov medio V 14, ‘they sped 
over or through the plain’ ; of. moAeos meðioro Oéovoar A 244 ; védos 8° ov 
daivero náons yains ov8’ dpéwv P 372, ‘no cloud was seen over all the 
earth and mountains’; Aoecodpevos zorapoto ® 560, etc. A purely local 
use in the sense ‘in the region of, close to’ is seen in dvriov (lev . . . rol- 
xov Tob érépow I 218-19, cf. Q 598, 90. Similar are the genitives of time? 
such as 7008” abrod Avkáfavros 7 306, ‘this same month’, émwpys X 27, 
‘in autumn’, oùôè . . . xetparos oddé Üépevs y 118, vyveuins E 523, 
‘in still weather’, rv mporépwv éréwv, ‘in previous years’, ctc. 

The action may be directed towards, or referred to, a sphere. Such 
usages were already present in Indo-European and explanations of their 
origin can consequently only take the form of unverifiable hypothe- 
ses. It is conceivable to find a starting point in partitives such as vSaros 
mivew, whence by a natural association the construction spread to such 
expressions as ‘to want to drink water’, ‘to be thirsty for water’ (8i- 
fv and cewfv may both take a genitive), ‘long for water’ (odSels moro? 
émiBupet), etc. In this field of expansion we find the verbs of desiring, 
aiming at, reaching for, reaching, achieving, touching, and the like. 
Homeric examples are: diorevoov MeveAdov A 100, ‘aim your shafts at 
Menelaus'; od maidds ópéfaro paidiuos "Exrwp Z 466, ‘glorious Hector 
reached out for his son’; oé0ev dvridcayev H 231, ‘we should go to 
meet you’ (so also ávridav mwoAéuow, dvridwy ékorópfms, etc.). Less 
obvious examples of the same kind are ddAjAwy adixovro and ye ydp 
P ápáÜow Badeins, ‘he fell in the deep sand’, which Monro classifies as 
‘quasi partitive'. The genitives found after verbs of emotion such as 
oikripew, xoAotobu, etc., might be regarded as embodying genitives 
expressing the sphere from which the verbal action proceeds. But it is 
difficult to distinguish this usage from the genitives of the sphere referred 
to usual after verba iudicalia. A pure example of such a ‘referential’ 
genitive of the sphere is ri por epidos kai. dpwyñs ® 360, ‘what concern 
have I with strife and succour'. The genitives with verbs of perceiving, 

« Such genitives are also attested in the Linear B tablets. 
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learning, too, may be variously interpreted as denoting the sphere from: 
which, or they may be grouped among the partitive genitives usual after 
verbs of filling, sharing, tasting, etc. They follow on quite naturally from 
the serics discussed above: reaching, touching, grasping, comprehending, 
perceiving. But there is little point in splitting logical hairs over the 
assignment to this or that compartment of usage: the adverbal genitive 
refers a verbal action vaguely to a sphere, and, as with the adnominal 
genitive, the precise relationship is to be deduced from the context. The 
categories to which grammarians affix their various labels are nothing 
more than the associational groups or ‘fairy rings’ ^ into which words 
naturally fall in virtue of their meaning. The following examples are 
noteworthy: 8i8acxdpevos moMqow | 811, ‘to learn warfare’, and 
moàéporo Sayjpevat ® 487, have the construction of verbs of perceiving, 
remembering, etc. (Note, however, the unexpected accusative in Tv8éa 
Ò où pépvyuar Z 222). Aube . . . dyyeAins T 206 and N 252, dyyedins 
otxveake O 640 are referential genitives which contrast with the internal 
accusative construction dyyeAinv éAdeiv discussed above. Cf. further 
examples of ‘referential’ genitives of the sphere: eir’ dp & y' ebywajs 
emipeudeTar 70 ékaróußns A 65 and, still more remarkable, eizé 8€ uoi 
matpos Te kai vidos ôv karéAevrov A174. But the last may be an extension 
of the partitive use as in tov dudbev ye . . . eimé kal ńuîv a 10. 

One of the most developed functions of the genitive of the sphere is 
to denote the whole from which a part is taken, used, tasted, etc. A less 
familiar example is p) raya &orv mupòs Sytowo Üépnro. Z 331, ‘lest the 
city be burnt with consuming fire', where the genitive has contact on 
the one hand with partitives such as ye(Aea dvpow atuaros o 21 f., and on 
the other with local genitives such as zorapoto Aoecodpevos. The 
locatival dative construction is also found with Aofofa. Interpretation 
of the genitives as partitives seems the most attractive solution of àAX' 
ov my xpoós etcaro N 191, ‘but no flesh was anywhere visible’, cf. daivero 
. . « Aavxavins ? X 324-5, ‘the throat was partially visible’. 

The genitive of price had its origin * in the genitive of quality: e.g., 
Adyou éAaxíerov éoct, res est mille denarium, etc. We note some peculiar 
analogical extensions of this usage: & mor *AyiAdeds . . . &voev droi- 
vav A 104 f., whom Achilles released for a ransom’ ; 7) vpírro90s mepibope- 
Bor He A€Bnros VV. 485, ‘let us wager a tripod or a cauldron’. Ofa similar 
type are the genitives with verbs of exchanging: ñ ypvoov didou dvbpds 
éd€£aro A 327, ‘who took gold for her own husband’; revye’ dpeife 
xptoca yaàkeíwv Z 235 f., ‘he exchanged golden armour for bronze’. 


a On this technical term see L. R. Palmer, The Latin Language, 284-5. 


* Aavxaviny is also read. ; 
* Wackernagel traces the usage to an old adverbial -i case exemplified in the Latin 


lucri facere. 
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m. The Ablatival Genitive.—The IE ablative designated the point of 
departure, the origin of the action. We represent it: +>. This case, too, 
in the primitive usage required no supporting preposition, so that we find 
in Homer constructions such as the following: dAAd rà uév moàiwv é£e- 
mpdbopuev A 125, ‘the things we plundered from the cities’; «és óre uńýrnp 
maos e€pyn pviav A 130 f., ‘as when a mother wards off a fly from her 
child’ ; after verbs denoting separation, deprivation, distance from (Aetzo- 
par), falling short of (Sevopar): 8uókero olo Sdpo10 o 8, “was chased from 
his home’; mvAdwy ydooacba M 171-2, ‘to withdraw from the gates’ ; 
areuBdpevos tons A 705, cf. V 445, ' debarred from, cheated of, his proper 
portion’. The genitive after verbs of beginning may be interpreted as 
ablatival as in ced 8° dp£ouat I 97, but they are intimately connected by 
association with verbs of opposite meaning ‘to cease’: Afj£av 8é dóvowo Z 
107. This genitive of separation is found also with ápsvo : dpuvvdpev odk 
ebéàovoi vndv dkundpwr N 109 f., ‘they do not wish to ward off from 
the swift-faring ships’, i.e. defend the ships); cf. ó 8 088’ od maos 
apovvet Il 522. 

The frequent use of the genitive to express the cause or source of an 
emotion may also be at least partly ablatival in origin: érápow yoAwod- 
pevos A SOI, tpàv pnvicas E 178 (but it is more probably a pure refer- 
ential genitive, see above on edywAjs émpéuóerai). The genitive of com- 
parison, too, is ablatival in origin, representing the point of view or 
standard from which a quality is judged to be excessive or inferior. We 
find it after the adverb mepi ‘exceedingly’ in of epi uev BovXjv. Aavaóv, 
‘who excel the Greeks’ A 258; cf. yuvarkadv srepteuu T 325-6. 


4. The Dative: > 


In accordance with the above schema we must distinguish between 
pure datival, locatival, and instrumental usages. 

A. The Pure Dative. The original function of the pure dative was to 
indicate the person concerned or implicated in the verbal event or state 
of affairs. The extension to non-personal nouns was secondary. The 
reference is a vague one implying that the person is indirectly affected by 
the event in question, whether favourably, unfavourably, or merely as an 
interested observer. It may be represented: >. As such it is often 
equivalent to a possessive genitive (cf. Latin mihi est): kveýðņoav 8é oi 
immo. as in the German Die Pferde liefen ihm davon. ‘This practical 
equivalence of genitive and dative explains sense constructions such as 
rob 8é T? epntverar Kpadin Kal Üvpós ayyvwp mowiv 8efauévo I 635 f., 
‘his heart and proud spirit are restrained when he has received the 
blood-money’. 

Note, further, the dativus iudicantis in maou 9é ke Tpweoor ydpw Kai 
kü8os dpow A 95, ‘you would win favour and glory in the eyes of all the 
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Trojans’. The datives of direction exemplified in such expressions as yuyds’ 
"Aide mpotapev A 3, tpypwres, rat 7” dpBpooiny Au marpi dépovar u 63, 
Aifixeoot medaccev B 744, etc., are merely developments of the personal 
dative of advantage found with verbs of giving. A less obvious example, 
which has been misunderstood by some editors,* is aùròs 8’ evvootyaios 
Exwv yeipeoot tpiawav qyetr’, ex È dpa mdvra Üeue(Ma kúpacı méme 
M 27f., ‘the Earthshaker, holding the trident in his hands, was leading 
them and sweeping all the foundations out to sea’. 

B. The Instrumental is not aptly named, since it was also used to express 
the association, conjunction, or co-operation of persons or things. We 
represent it: ><. 

The following usages call for comment: 

The case may stand without a supporting preposition: 4 viv 8} 
Tpoinfev aAcpevos evbad’ ikávew vot re kai érdpotot À 160-1, etc. 

Frequent, too, is the instrumental of accompanying circumstances : 
ce kak aton rékov A 418, ‘I bore thee under an evil star’ ; vài 8é r’ dij oppot 
kiopev kekornór. Üvjo ® 456, “we came back with angry hearts’, etc. 
But such instrumentals often shade off into causal usages: of 8’ dAdo 
purdrnte vewrepor dvdpes Emovrar y 363, ‘the others, the younger men, 
accompany him out of friendship’, cf. T 453; OnAvrepar 96 Beat uévov 
ai8ot otko, éxdorn 0 324, ‘the goddesses remained at home out of mo- 
desty'. 

On the other hand we have as in Latin, Sanskrit, etc., an instrumental 
of the price whereby something is acquired: rúv wore Aaéprqs mpíaro 
Kredtecow éotow a 430. Less obvious examples of the normal instru- 
mental usage are: yata daveoke pdupw kvavén p 242 f., ‘the earth came 
to view with its dark sand’; but the reading may be xvavén, in which 
case the expression ‘dark with sand’ is parallel with revyeo. maupaivwv 
Z $13. 

I am inclined to classify here the dative expressing the time taken to 
accomplish something (i.e. basically = ‘by means of’): e.g., w 118 pyri 
Ò ap’ ovAw Tdvra mephoapev edpea mróvrov. This interpretation derives 
support from Aristarchus's êv ovAw. 

C. The Locative is often used without a preposition: ró ópowuw 
€yov A 45; d. dyp@ E 137, “Apyet péoow Z 224, aràs wow pret Q 306, 
etc, etc. Here, too, we should classify such usages as 9o kpáros éoxe 
péyiorov rác. KvkAdimeoo, i.e. ‘among the Cyclops’ a 70 f.; ézet odriSa- 
votow dvdoces A 231. Semantically we may classify here the verbs 
meaning ‘to be pre-eminent (among)’, ‘rule’, 'command', and the like 
although they belong simultaneously to several associational ‘fairy rings’. 
The explicit preposition used in év édBadpyoior ópácfa, T 306 makes it 

a Monro regards it as a 'sociative' dative. But the syntactical development is no greater 
than between ‘give the dog a bone’ and ‘throw the dog a bone’. 
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probable that the Greeks felt datives such as Ova, dpeoi, od aAoís, 
etc., as locatives rather than instrumental. We find, however, an instru- 


y , 6 . k 
mental use of ev in later Greek : e.g., ypáde v Aw Kumpivw, write with a 
pda 5 
copper nail’, in a magical papyrus. We also find locatives of time as dpp, 
vUKTOS GpoAy@, THOE . . . vUKTI, etc. 


THE ARTICLE 


The article of classical times was in origin nothing more than a 
weakened form of the demonstrative 6, 4, ró (cf. the development of the 
Romance definite article from the Latin illum, illam). In Homer 6, #, ró, 
still preserve much of their original demonstrative force and indepen- 
dence: they may be used substantivally, adjcctivally, and as relative 
pronouns. 

I. Substantival Use: ó ydp . . . poe A 9; 6 yap FAde l. 12; rip 9 
yw od AVow |. 29; Tod 9' ékAve DoiBos "AmóMiv l. 43; 6 8 nie l. 47; 
TQ yap émi $peci Oike 0cà AevKwrevos “Hpy |. $5; oic. 8 dviorduevos 
l. 58, etc. 

Such demonstratives arc used to denote a contrast cither where therc 
is a change of subject or where the same subject engages in contrasted 
activities: Géru 3’ od Aler éderuécv maos éo, GAN Ù) y avedvceTo 
küpa. Oadraoons A 495 f., ‘Thetis did not forget her son's behest, but she 
rose up from the swell of the sea’; roô uv àpapÜ', ó 8€ Acükov . . . 
BeBXijkev A 491, where there is no contrast between roô and 6, but be- 
tween the actions of missing and hitting by the same subject 6 ("Avz- 
dos); cf. or7becow Aaciow Sidvdiya pepphpićev, 3j ó ye ddoyavov o£) 
épvocápevos mapa unpot rods prev dvaoryceev, 6 © " Arpetónv évapilor . . . 
A 189 ff., where note the double contrast of the actions dvacrijcew and 
éevapitos (subjects 6 ye . . . 6 é) and the objects robs uév . . . " Arpetónv. 
The use of the demonstrative with a particle (dAX’ 6, 6 8é, etc.) to denote 
a change of subject hardly requires illustration: . . . où’ amiðnoe púðw 
’"AOnvains. ý 5’ OvAvyrovde BeBrjxer A 220, etc., etc. Contrast within the 
sentence is often effectively expressed by a collocation of two demon- 
stratives: jos 6 Tov neðioro Owókero Tmupoddpoto ® 602, ‘and while he 
pursued him over the wheat-bearing plain’; apo ô roô évógoev K 224, 
"one perceives before the other’. 

As a step towards the purely adjectival use we find the demonstrative 
in apposition with a noun which follows and explains it (this is possibly 
the origin of the adjectival use, which, however, is also Indo-European, 
so that any attempt at a history of its development is pure speculation) : 
aùràp ó pov idpevoev avak dvópiüv 'Ayapnéuvov ova Trevraérmpov 
ómepuevét Kpoviw B 402 f., where the schema of the sentence is first 
sketched in the three words ó Boóv iépevoev, which is then filled out and 
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explained — ‘he sacrificed a bull, namely Agamemnon, a fat, five-year- 
old one, to mighty Cronion’. Cf. A so2 7 9  érépow dud Kpordadoto 
mépraev alxpi) xaàkein, “it passed through the other temple, the spear- 
point of bronze’. Where the demonstrative is followed immediately 
by the noun in apposition, it is difficult to distinguish from the later 
article. But note in maida 8 époi Avoaite didnv, rà 8 dmowo. 8éyeaota. 
A 20, “may you release my dear child and receive this ransome I bring’, 
as contrasted with év0' do. uèv mávres erevdrunoay " Ayavot. aidetobat 
0’ tepfja. kai dyAad 8éy as darouwa ll. 22 f., where Attic would have required 
the article with dowa as being already known to the speaker (so also 
l. 95). 

This appositional use is no different in principle from the anticipatory, 
where it is followed by an explanatory clause : 

(1) Relative: ra yàp dpovées, d r eyes mep A 361; cf. keivowi 8° àv 
oU TIS TOV ot vbv Bporot eio, émuyÜóviot payéoLTo A 271 i; ‘not one of 
those who . . it TTV yap aovojy e.’ 7 TIS dKOvÓvTEOGL VEWTATN augi- 
TEÀANTAL a 3SI f. 

In such constructions the demonstrative is often brought nearer to 
the relative by placing it after the noun; ómmóre rev kai éyà pepacs 
modw eEaranatar riv. eBédAw 00. rov pidor avépes éyyeydacu A 40 f., ‘when- 
ever I in eagerness wish to lay waste a city, such a one wherein men 
dear to you have been born’; où vids Kamavfos éAjbero ovvÜecidov 
Taw ds éméreAAe Bory ayabòs Awjwjóuns E 319 £.; 4 r édaàpqv oè mepi 
ópévas eupevar ddAwv rv daaor Avriny épiBo)Aaka, vaveráovot P 171 f. 

(2) Substantival clause introduced by 6, őre, ör, etc.: Aevooere 
yap TO ye mávres, Ó pot yépas épyerar dAAn A 120, ‘for you all see this, 
that my prize is going elsewhere’; #4 dp v. 708’ dugoréporow dpeov 
émÀero . . . OTE Vai. . . pevernvapev T 56 ff., “was this then better for 
us two when we raged . . .?' 

(3) Introducing Epexegetic Infinitive: rò 86 piyıov aðhı uévovza. Bov- 
civ en aAAoTpinat ka uevov aAyea TAKE v 220 f; ‘this is worse ... 
to suffer pain’; so also avin kai rò pvàdocew mávvvxov éypijocovra v 52, 
‘it is a grievous thing to keep watch all night’, which is the nearest ap- 
proach we find in Homer to an articular infinitive (sce below, pp. 153 ff.). 

(4) The demonstrative may be followed by a clause without explicit 
mark of dependence: dM rò Oavpdlw: ov év0d8e Mévropa 8tov . . . 
8 655, ‘but this I marvel at: I saw here noble Mentor’. 


2. Adjectival Use. Certain Attic usages already appear in Homer: 

(1) Denoting parts and divisions: rods pév Téocapas aùròs ëywv 
aTitarr’ eri darvyn, Tw dé 8. Aiveta Aker E 271. 

(2) Substantivizing adjectives, adverbs, etc.: tov dpwrov ’Ayaudv 
E 414, rov dpotov II 53, rav tore I 559, Td y' óma0e A 613. 
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(3) With the attributive adjective, adverb, etc.: rà paxpdrara éyyea, 
oi évepfe 0coí, Alas 6 péyas, etc. 

(4) Occasionally in a possessive sense: ws dv pot tov maida... 
éfaydyow T 331 f. (but contrast Avoópevós re Üvyarpa A 13; cf. ll. 20, 
95, etc.) ; où dv poi T')|v yaordp’ dvediLwy dyopevous o 380. 

In view, however, of the distinct demonstrative force which the 
article still retained, it is not surprising to find it omitted where in Attic 
it would have been essential: e.g. BovAr A 5, Ads vids l. 9, Aaot l. 10, 
vas l. I2, Oúyarpa l. I3, IT pidprovo móàw l. I9, tepa l. 23, Aavdwr |. $6, 
etc., etc. Briefly one may say the ‘article’ has a more insistent force in 
Homer even when it is no longer strictly demonstrative. It draws atten- 
tion to contrast, or some peculiarity, often with a note of contempt. 

There remain, however, not a few examples where the original 
demonstrative force has been so whittled away that we have no alternative 
but to classify them under the heading of ‘article’. These examples are 
more frequent in the Odyssey than in the Iliad where they have been de- 
tected chiefly in Books K, Y, and Q (P. Chantraine, Grammaire homérique, 
li. 164). 


3. Relative.—The use of the ‘article’ as a relative pronoun has developed 
from the demonstrative use. In a sentence, for instance, such as ’AzroAAwve 
dvakri, Tov ndKopos TéKe Arirw, the parenthetic or paratactic demonstra- 
tive clause “him Leto bore’ becomes by a shift of tempo and emphasis 
‘whom Leto bore’ (cf. the development of the relative that in English). 
Examples are to be found passim: pavroovvnv rýv oi mépe DoiBos 
'AmóAAev A 72; Ta pev Tmodlwy éfempáÜoyuev, rà SéSacra l. 125; val 
uà TOSE OKATTPOV, TO uév Ov more púa Kal dLous dae l. 234; Néorwp 

. TOO kai amd yAwoons uéAvros yAuKiwv peév avdy l. 247, etc. 


THE PRONOUNS 


v 


I. OS. 


Note the use of demonstrative és, which survives in the Attic 7 8’ és: 
und? ôs dvyou Z 59, ‘may not he escape’; dAda Kal ds Selðorxe P 198, 
‘even he fears’; ds rév rou eimnow ó8óv 8 389, ‘he will tell you the way’ ; 
dis ó rov ob Svvaro pápar vroaív, où’ ôs dAvEor X 201, ‘so the one cannot 
catch up the other, nor the other escape’; dA’ ôs uév 0' . . . éMaaerai 
Y 519, ‘but he wheels round’. 


e T $ ^ 
2. 00€, obTos, ékeitvos. 


The original distinctions between these pronouns (98e = ‘this here, 
mine’, oóros - this (yours)' (iste), éxetvos =‘that’ (not present to the 
speaker in time or space)) appear clearly in the Homeric language: 
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Qópxvvos uév 00. eori uus]... . rodro Bé rot oTéos eüpU . . . v 345 ff,’ 
‘this harbour (near) . . . this cave (further away) ; eluara To)r. 
amodus axedinv àvéuowu dépecbar kdir ... TH é, rÓBe kprjóeuvov bro 
grépvoo rávvagat . . . € 343 ff., ‘take off your clothes . . . stretch my 
head-cloth'; cf. ro68" &vexa A 110, ‘because of my action’; but r7vde 
bed mpóes |. 127, ‘give up this (your) girl’, 

keivos : Seip’ 10- *AddEavdpds ce kade? olkdvde vécoÜtu. Keivos à y èv 
Bardum T 390 f., “he is absent yonder in his chamber’: revos à yE... 
horar dðvpóuevos érapov T 344, ‘yonder sits he bewailing his comrade’. 

Among the grammatical-metaphorical usages which have grown out 
of the purely deictic function we may note : 

(1) &8e may refer to what follows while oóros refers to what pre- 
cedes: rara pèv otrw 81) ted€dw, yépov, ws av kedeveis: GAN àye uot Tóðe 
einé § 485; but cf. e 8 dye dy pot Tobro, Ged, vnueprés éviomes u 112, 
where there is no contrast with 58e. 

(2) As a correlative to the demonstrative to the relative pronoun we 
find o$ros, whose demonstrative force is less strongly marked than 68e 
and éxeivos. obzos, however, is most frequently employed anaphorically, 
that is with reference to a noun already mentioned or assumed to be 
known. (a) Anticipating the relative: roóro 8é vow épéw 8 w dvelpeat 
D 177, ‘I will tell you what you ask’; od« éo0" obros duip . . . és Kev 

. cenras C£ 201 f.; (b) anaphoric: piv pèv róð Ednve Tépas uéya 
pyriera Levs, . . . ws obros Kara TÉKV éfaye ds . . . mroAeui~owev . . . 
B 324 ff., ' Zeus revealed this great portent to us. Even as it (odros) ate 
up its children . . . so shall we make war’; cf. odros 8 ad Aaepriddys 
modvuntis "Odvaceds I 200, ‘the man you mention [contrasts with 
purely deictic óe in l. 192] is Odysseus’; so also T 229; kàńpw viv 
TemdAÀacÜUe Siaprepes, Os ke Adynow: odTos yap 51) dvnce. . . . "Ayatovs 
H 171 f., ‘shake up the lots now (to see) who shall be chosen; for he 
(the one chosen) shall profit the Achacans’. Note that the Attic use of 
otros to mark famous or notorious persons or things (rovrous rods 
cvkoóávras) is not found in Homer, who uses the article (see above). 


THE PREPOSITIONS 


I. The Prepositions as Adverbs.—This title, though convenient, reverses 
the chronological order of events, for, as we saw above, the prepositions 
have developed from independent adverbs which merely served to under- 
line and give precision to the case ending. Homer still uses these adverbs 
with some of their original independence and freedom of position in the 
sentence. 


augi. dudi 86 "APnvator A 328, ‘about him were the Athenians’. 
ev. moAees yàp ay aùr® Aaoi émovr, ev Ò aùròs dpiorevecke 
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udyeoba TI 550 £, ‘and he was pre-eminent among them in 
the fray’. 
4 ^ / eo y / '4 1 / / e > 9 / 
perd. reiyos uév p’ dAoxol re didae kai výma rékva pat’ éjearaores, 
pera 8' dvépes obs éye ypas Xi 514 f., ‘and with them were 
the men whom old age possessed’. 


mapa. mapa 8é xpvoó0povos "Hpm A 611, ‘and beside him (slept) 
Hera of the golden chair’. 
mepi. ToÀÀoL mepi kTetvovro A 538, “many were killed about (them)’. 


mépt èv ToAdum ev. koprepós sot I 53, ‘you are surpassing 
valiant in battle’. 
ot mepi uév BovXjv Aavaðv A 258, “who are superior in 
counsel’. 

mpo, émi. ws Tpões mpo pev Adot ápmpóres, adtap em’ àÀÀow N 800, 
‘so the Trojans in close array, some in front and others close 
behind’, etc., etc. 


When such adverbs qualify verbs their freedom of position is main- 
tained, whereas in classical Greek they are prefixed to their verb. Viewed 
from the classical angle the Homeric usage appears as the separation of 
the preposition from its verb. Hence later grammarians spoke of ruo 
(cutting), a term which is as historically misleading as ‘preposition’. 
Examples are to be found on every page of Homer: Xuv0eó, et moré 
ro. xapíevr! érri vqàv épeia, Ñ} el Sý moré rov Kata mova up? črna A 39 f., 
where the classical verbs would be émepédo, xaraxaiw. The comparative 
looseness, however, of the attachment even in classical times is revealed 
by the fact that the augment comes between the preposition and the verb. 


2. Apocope.—In other dialects than Attic the prepositions have 
shortened forms such as «dz, máp, dm, dv, ctc. This phenomenon is 
particularly characteristic of Thessalian — an Aeolic dialect. In Homer, 
too, we have numerous examples, whereby we note that the final con- 
sonant of the shortened preposition is assimilated to the initial consonant 
of the following word: e. £., KaBBade (for kár-Baàe), KAP poov, KAu-uOviN, 
Kay yovu, kdÀ-Avre, kam-meðiov, etc. The following apocopized forms 
are attested: dv, ám-, om-, Kar-, map. 

3. Dialect Forms.—mpós, mpori, and rori arc all found in Homer. These 
are the representatives of two distinct groups: (1) with p, zpés and mpozi, 
and (2), without p, mori and rós (the last not found in Homer). mpós is 
the Attic-Ionic form, while zpori apart from Homer is found in Cretan, 
which is, roughly speaking, a Doric dialect with an Achaean substratum ; 
mori, on the other hand is Thessalian and Boeotian (i.e. possibly Aeolic) 
and West Greck.? 

It is curious that med, which is the Acolic preposition xar’ é£oyjv, is 


a It should be noted that rpo- and ro- are different words. Lincar B has po-si. 
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nowhere found in Homer.* Possibly Fick's thesis holds good here so 
that eàd has everywhere been replaced by the metrically equivalent 


perá. The forms ómeíp and ely are merely graphic representations of 
metrical lengthening (see p. 97). 


4. Usages.—The following prepositional usages call for comment: 

(1) dui, originally ‘on both sides’, then ‘around’, often enforces a 
locative dative: "Ayawol goracay dpi Mevoiriddyn P 266-7; aùrap 6 y 
apd’ cow edvceto revyea kadd I 328, etc., etc. Then like the English 
‘to fight over’ it developed a causal meaning: dud’ “Edévn koi krúýpaot 
méor paxeobat T. 70, ‘to fight over (for) Helen and all her possessions’ ; 
then, with still vaguer meaning (like our colloquial ‘about the matter 
we spoke of, I've already seen to it’): dugi 8€ vekpotow KATOKQLEMEV OU 
tı peyaipw, ‘with regard to the bodies, I do not grudge their burning’ 
H 408. We find, further, instances of dud with the genitive, where 
later prose would use mepi: pdyecbov miSaxos aud’ ddrLlyns II 824-5, ‘they 
fight for a scanty spring’ (cf. 0 267). The genitive here is onc of respect : 
‘in the matter of’, “as regards’, etc. (see above). 

(2) dvd accompanies the genitive case vyós in three Odysscan exam- 
ples: àv 8 dpa Trduayos vyòs Baiv’ B 416 (cf. i 177, o 284), where the 
genitive must be local with the force ‘within the ship’. The interdepen- 
dence of these three examples, all dealing with the business of embarking 
and untying the mpupvyjcia, is evident. 

ava, toO, 1s used with a locative dative: oTtéuuaT Eywv ee xpvoew ava 
okýntpw, ‘having the fillets on the top of a golden sceptre’? A 14-15; 
dppata & àp Bwpoioe rife. © 441, ‘he set the chariot on its stand’, cf. 
= 352, 4 177, etc. 

(3) dmó is used not only in its classical sense of motion away from but 
also in the meaning ‘far from’: doddcba am’ "Apyeos N 227, ‘to perish 
far from Argos’; pévwv áno iis dAóyowo B 292. As such, áró reinforces 
adverbs as in the combinations ràe anró, vóoduv amd, kròs amd. The 
instrumental usc in two passages dealing with death by arrows from 
a bow has obviously developed from the ablatival use of the cause or 
source: róčov do Kparepod Tpwwv oAéxovra dadayyas © 279; Tous uév 
' AmóAXov mrédvev ar apyupéoto Bioto Q 605. 

(4) Sud, which originally meant ‘in two’, was used in the comple- 
mentary semantic fields of ‘through’ and ‘separate’. With the genitive 
it is always local in meaning; that is to say, it merely serves to reinforce 
such local genitives as edéov, etc. (sec above). 

With the accusative, too, it is mostly local: ôa dwpara A 600, did 
ordua K 375, 80 dkpias x 281, etc. Even in the set phrase &4 vérra the 


a pe-da wa-tu occurs on a Linear B tablet from Knossos and the phrase is readily inter- 
preted as weSa Fdarv ‘to the town’. 
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predominant notion is spatial: ‘through the darkness'.^ Occasionally, 
however, it is used of the agent and the instrument: 8a pavrootyny 
A 72, 91 . . . ’AOjvnv 0 $20. It may, further, express the motive or 
occasion for an act: XAd@pw . . . rv more NyAeds yfjuev éóv dua KadAdos 
A 281 f., ‘whom Neleus married for her beauty’; "IrvAov piov, ôv more 
yaàk® xreive 80 ddpadias 7 522 f., “whom he killed because of his folly’. 

(5) èri as we say above, besides ‘on, upon’ also means ‘close to, next 
to, after, succeeding, in addition’. This is its force in the compound 
adverbs ET-€LTO, ém-vrepÜev 

èni is constructed with: 

(a) The locatival dative (e.g., émi Sov’) with metaphorical usages 
such as éri IIarpókAo, ‘in honour of P.’, én’ deca, ' (watching) over the 
sheep’, én’ aùr 45d yéAaccav, ‘they laughed over [i.e. 'at'] him’. The 
sense of proximity is evident in èri vnvai, with which we may classify 
emi icrop. meipap éAéoba, ‘get the verdict in the presence of [we should 
say ‘before’] the judge’. The close association of the meanings ‘upon’ 
and ‘after’ is clearly apparent in Óyxvn em Óyxvm ynpaoket, piov Ò emt 
jc y 120, ‘pear after [or ‘upon’] pear grows old, apple after apple’. 
From this usage èri came to be used after a comparative: o) ydp m 
oruyeph emt yaorép. kívrepov dÀÀo érAero y 216-17, ‘there is nothing more 
shameless than the hateful belly'. In this connection it is worth recalling 
that our word ‘than’ is nothing more than a specialization of ‘then’. 

The temporal usage as in éri vvert © 529, èr "juam T 229 is found in 
poetry and late prose. 

(b) The local genitive (emi x6ovós, èm àypoó, éd' immwv ‘in the 
chariot’). With verbs of motion, émi vnòs &fawev, etc., the genitive 
originally conveyed the motion ‘in the direction of, towards’ but even 
in Homer the distinction between this and the more precise accusatival 
construction, implying that the destination is reached, has been blurred. 
On the other hand, èri with the genitive coincides with the datival con- 
struction in indicating the end-point of the action («aré8nkev ènmi xÜovós 
T 293, karéÜnxev emi yhovi Z 473). 

The combination with the genitive of persons in the sense 'in the 
presence of’ is found only in the phrase êg’ dwetwv H 195, ' (pray in silence) 
by yourselves’. 

The temporal genitive use is rare: en’ etpyvns B 797, I 403, X 156, 
emt mporépov àvOporrov VY. 332. 

(c) The use with the accusative of the goal requires no exemplifica- 
tion. èri also reinforces the accusative of extent: èri otvoma róvrov, 
‘over the . . . sea’ H 88, êr évvéa xeiro méAeÜpa A 577, Gacov r emt 
odpa médovrat tyudvwy K 351-2, ‘how far apart the boundary marks of 


a This phrase, the only temporal use in Homer, occurs in the Odyssey and Books K and 
Q of the Iliad (Chantraine, op. cit. ii. 96). 
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mules are wont to be’. With persons in the sense ‘among, throughout’ » 
we find mdvras én’ ávÜpóimovs K 213, Q 535, and a 299 (df. Q 202, V 125, 
w 201), a significantly ‘late’ distribution. 

(6) perá still preserves much of its original meaning. With the dative 
it is predominantly an epic construction reinforcing a locative-dative with 
the meanings ‘among’, ‘in the midst of’: LETA de TpiTaTOLOW avaccev 
A 252, he was lord among the third generation’; {we . . . IIgAeis 
peta Muppidovecow II 15, etc., etc. 

With the accusative perd means (1) ‘into the midst of’: vexpods 
épvoav pera Aaóv 'AyoiQv E 573, ‘they dragged the bodies among the 
host of the Achaeans' ; the accusative is one of extent rather than goal 
in such examples as kai BovAj perà mévras dprjAuas &mÀev aptoros I $4. 
(2) ‘to go after’, ‘to make for’ (in a hostile sense): ématta: pe6” £v BéAos 
N 513, to dart after his spear’ ; sAetv perà yaAkóv a 183-4, ‘to sail in search 
of bronze’; iva @Oaooov ixnar és Yl/Aov sya8fmv per’ dyavob TAT pos 
dxoviy B 307 f., ‘that you may come more speedily to holy Pylos in 
search of news about your noble sire’; 85 86 wera EdvOov E 152, ‘he 
made for Xanthos’. (3) ‘between’: ééepov . . . dpua perà Tpôas kai 
"Ayasovs A 533. 

The preposition never has the temporal meaning ‘after’. 

There are two straightforward examples of the usage with the geni- 
tive, both in the Odyssey: perà Sudwv r evi oikw mive kai hobe r 140-1 ; 
per Adwy AMé£o éraipwv K 320. 

Of the examples in the Iliad, N 700 (perà Borwrôv épáyovro) is likely 
to have been a late insertion; ® 458 (ue8" juécv) occurs in the appeal 
of Poscidon to Apollo, who then compares men ‘who like leaves are full 
of fire and eat the fruit of the field’; Q 400 ràv péra sraMópevos kXípo 
Adyov évOd8’ érecBar, “from among them casting lots I was chosen . . .’, 
may be compared with maħouévwv de Aayydver ek mávrwv Bayatos 6 
'Apróvreco Herodotus iii. 128. 

(7) mepi may be a case of an old noun per meaning ‘boundary’, ‘limit’. 
It is constructed with three cases. The accusative construction is used in 
speaking of motion or activity ‘round about’, ‘in the neighbourhood of", 
an object : Trepi Tépp.aD" éAusaépev YF 309, ‘to whirl round the turning- 
post; of woAXol mepi BóÜpov édoírow A 42, "who swarmed about the 
trench’, etc., etc. The construction with the locative dative on the other 
hand (which is rare in Attic prose), originally suggested a more or less 
static activity around a given point. The distinction is clear in uapvdpevoi 
TE pL dortu Z 256, as against papvavTo mept 2kaujot mvAnat b» 453. As we 
observed with dud, a metaphorical usage, with the meaning ‘about’, 
‘concerning’ developed: drip mepi ota po.xetópuevos Kreáreaoy p 4713 
mepi yap dle vqvoiv I 433, ‘for he feared for the ships’; ecev 8e Tepl 
Eav0 Meveàdw K 240; odpa $i. mepi mudi páxs ddods mévos elm 
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II 568, ‘that there might be grievous toil of battle over his dear son’ 
(note audi vékv. karareÜvnóvr. páyeoða l. 565). 

With the genitive mept is found only twice in a local sense: 7 8 aùroô 
rerávvaro tepl ametous yAadupoio huepis 7Buwaoa e 68-9, around the hollow 
cave was stretched a luxuriant vine’, and in the same book 7óv pev àyow 
€odwoo mepi tpdmos BeBadra olov ll. 130-1, “him I saved alone sitting 
astride the keel’. The figurative usage ‘about’, ‘concerning’ is, of course, 
frequent and a common prose idiom. Note, however, the analogical 
extension of the construction in zjuév éuapvdobyy epidos mépt AvpoBdporo 
H 301. In a sentence such as mepi vnòs udyovro, ‘they fought about a 
ship’, ‘they fought over a ship’, sepi vyos may be regarded as the cause 
of the strife. So we may translate the sentence just quoted as 'the two 
fought over or because of a soul-devouring quarrel'. In view of the 
progressive approximation of dzép and epi in this figurative sense it is 
interesting to compare this example with one from Euripides's Andromache 
490: Kretver 08 THY TáÀauvav . . . Ovodpovos Epidos UreEp. 

On repi with a comparative genitive in the meaning ‘exceeding’, 
‘superior to’ sec above. 

(8) zpó.— The local sense ‘in front of’ develops to the notion of ‘in 
defence of’: pdyecOar . . . mpo Te maiðwv © 56-7. In P 667 xpd reinforces 
an ablatival genitive of the source or cause: mp6 $óflowo Awp . . . Aimovev. 
The temporal use is confined to the Odyssey and the late book K of the 
Iliad: apo ó roô événoe K 224, ‘one perceives before the other’. 

(9) mpés reinforces the locative dative (‘close to’, ‘towards’), mori 
yain (cf. mori mézpy, mpós odder) being a set phrase. The use with the 
accusative of the goal needs no comment. 

The genitival usages are best explained as ablatives of origin ' procecd- 
ing to us from’, a type of phrase which becomes specialized in indications 
of orientation: aùròs 8é mori mródios mérer alei X 198, “he sped ever on 
the city side’ ; cef. Tpòs Bopéao e. T™pos vórov v IIOf. The phrases 
naming the source or authority are likewise ablatival: of re 0€juoras 
mpos Ais eùpúaraı A 238-9. Closely related are the genitives indicating 
the authority appealed to in oaths: où’ émopxijcw mpos daipovos T 188. 

(10) $mép is constructed as in Attic with both genitive and accusative. 
Note the accusatival usage in the sense ‘beyond’, ‘in transgression of” : 
meipüv 8 ws Ke Tpáes dtrepxvdavras 'AxouoUs dp§wor mporepot vmep 
Spxia SnAroacba A 66f., ‘essay that the Trojans may begin first, in 
transgression of their oaths, to do hurt to the Achaeans’; Aiveia, mas 
dv kai vmép Ocóv eipvacaiobe "Duov aimewnv; P 327-8, ‘Aeneas, how could 
you save steep Ilion even in defiance of a god?’ So also ómép aloay, 
úrėp poîpav, etc. 

(11) úré reinforces the locative dative. Noteworthy are the instances 
which indicate the agent, presumably a development of the originally 
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loca] usage ‘under (a king, commander, ctc.)’: os 8° dé Aalam mráaa ' 
Keraw7 BéBpiUe yOwv II 384; tov da’ " Aóuxjro réke Sia yvvawdv B 714. 
Combinations with a local genitive such as fy: Bá&worov dnd yOovds 
core BépeOpov © 14 are clearly distinct from ablatival usages such as óró 
Üpóvov wpro x 364, ÚT’ amivys ńpuóvovs edvov 7 5-6, etc. 
Such ablatives of origin lie behind the well-known usage to indicate 
cause, agent, etc. 


B. THE VERB 


GENERA 


The main opposition of ‘voice’ in the Indo-European verb was 
between active and middle, the latter indicating the especial interest of 
the subject in the event referred to by the verb, or that the action takes 
place in the person of the subject. 

The distinctive passive voice in the IE languages has developed from 
the use of the intransitive middle? Even in classical Greek there were 
still no separate passive forms for the present tense. Homeric Greek has 
advanced still less in its creation of distinct passive forms. There are, as 
yet, no future passives in -(#)ncopo., but the same form serves for both 
passive and middle: adds . . . mépoerat w 728-9; tpwcecbas u 66, ctc., 
etc. On the other hand middle aorists in a passive function are rare and 
all examples are of the older type of aorist: €BArjunv, éxrdunv, and 
ecxounv. E.g., mpiv BAjobar MevéAaov A IIS, &mékraro motos €éraipos 
O 437, máv 8° é£npávOm mediov oxéro 8 dyAaóv twp ® 345 (but note 
intransitive dyv 8é uw audaci éméwv Ade: Tw 9€ ot 000€ Saxpvddi mÀfjatev, 
adep) 8é of &éoyero pwvý 8 704 £.). It is noteworthy that no middle of an 
s-aorist is used in a passive function, which suggests that the above usages 
are fossilized survivals. A parallel phenomenon is the formation of 
aorist tenses to deponent verbs; for even here we find a gradual expansion 
of the passive type at the expense of the middle. Thus we find not only 
noeaOny, the Attic aorist of ald€opat, but also noe (c)odpuny, while for 
Houa, épdwar, dyapot Homer has only jodunv, npacodunr, tyacoduny 
as against Attic obyv, jpacbny, nyac8ny. 

There remains to be mentioned one peculiarity of the Homeric 
language — the tendency of verbs expressing perception to take on the 
middle form, e.g., dpGpat, dxovopat. Such a usage underlines the interest 
of the subject in the action, and it may be related with a still more wide- 
spread phenomenon of the Greek verbal system — the tendency for 
future tenses to appear in the middle voice. This is doubtless due to the 

o We find an extension of this mtransitive type particularly with verbs which express 


some mental activity or perception. Thus Homer has dxovero Aaós avris A 331, ópáro 
A 56, etc., wpa A 587, etc. 
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fact that future formations have developed from expressions of will and 
wish (see p. 123), where it was natural for the interest of the subject to be 


stressed. 


THE TENSES 


Indo-European by means of its tense stems distinguished three types 
of verbal aspect. (1) The present stems describes the action as a process 
in being: $esye, ‘he is in flight’. We shall call it ‘the durative aspect’. 
(2) The aorist refers to the action as a total event, a unit of history: dré- 
Gave, ‘his death took place’, “he breathed his last’. We shall call it ‘the 
momentary or punctiliar aspect’. (3) The perfect expresses the state 
which is the result of an action: ré6vnxe, ‘he is dead’, ‘he is in his grave’ ; 
ápdiféfnkas, ‘thou hast taken thy stand about’, ‘dost protect’; mpofé- 
Bovda, ‘I have made my choice’, ‘I prefer’; «ékev8e ‘he has hid’, ‘has in 
store’. These distinctions made in prevalent philological doctrine do 
not do full justice to the observed facts of Homeric and later Greek usage. 
A concrete example from Plato will serve to illustrate this. 

The friends of Socrates, hearing that the Salaminian galley has arrived 
in port, assemble outside the prison. The warder comes out and invites 
them to enter. The scene is set by verbs in the aorist (cvveMyquev . . . 


e€jADopev . . . emvfoucba . . . mapnyyethapev ... etmv ... ph... 
mapievat . . .). Then Phaedo continues ‘We went in and found Socrates 


just released and Xanthippe sitting beside him’. The verb ‘find’ is in 
fact xaraAapBavw, where the prefix kara- gives the verb a clear com- 
pletive or confective force so that it has the meaning ‘seize’, ‘overtake’, 
‘surprise’, and the like. As such it can refer only to events of a momentary 
duration. Yet in this passage of the Phaedo (60 a) Plato uses the imperfect 
kateAapBdvoper, the so called ‘infective’ of modern theorists, despite the 
fact that there is a successful completion of the action and there is no 
sustained process about ‘clapping one’s eyes on’ a person. The distinction 
between the aorist and the present stem would appear to be rather that 
whereas the former refers to the event globally and colourlessly as an item 
of history regardless of the objective duration, the ‘present’ brings us face 
to face with the scene. It is the presentative, the eyewitness aspect, the 
news-reel aspect. I propose to call it the ‘autoptic’. Thus one and the 
same event may be described by the use of aorist or ‘ presentative-autop- 
tic’ according to the stylistic purpose of the author. In Homer we may 
add metrical convenience. 


I. The Imperfect 


The above considerations may explain puzzling alternations in Homer 
of aorist and imperfect which appear to be indistinguishable in function : 
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eg, immovs 8€ Tpwods vmaye Qvyóv V 291, but dao 86 Lwyóv yayev 
dkéas tmmous three lines later. Cf. "Arpeds 82 Ovjorwv &urev mroMapwi 
Ouéorn, aùràp 6 abre Gvéor' '" Ayauéuvov. Aetrre dophvar B 106 £.; immovs 
8' ols érdpowi Šiðov peta vias éAasvew E 165, where 8iSov does not 
mean ‘he offered’; èv 8’ érifer 8o kpe tavnAeyéos Bavarowo X 210; 
and the bewildering alternation of tenses in the description of Hera’s 
toilet E 178 ff. : auhi Ò ap apBpoov.ov éavóv éoab’, dv ot Abúvn éfvo 
aoxnoaca, Tie. Ò evi Saidada modd.  xpvoeims 8 éverfjou Kara oTíjÜos 
mepovato.  Loaro dé lwvn éxaróv Üvodvow apapvin, ctc. In the 
description, too, of Agamemnon arraying himself B 42 ff, we find 
successively évóvve, BáM ero, éÓjcaro, BáAero. 


2. The Aorist 


This tense, too, is often used in a way which, at first sight, seems to be 
contrary to its basic function: e.g., kárÜav' duds 6 7° depyós àvip ô re 
oA. éopycis I 320, ‘death comes alike upon the indolent and upon him 
that has done much’; £vvós ’EvudAuos kai te kravéovra karékra ©% 309, 
‘impartial Enyalios slays even him that would slay’; cf. Hesiod’s afew 
8é re výmos éyvo», ‘even a fool learns by suffering’. These are instances 
of the so-called gnomic aorist, where this tense, so far from referring to 
single momentary acts, is used to express general truths. It has been 
suggested that such a usage is an extension of the aorist which would be 
uscd in negative adages of the type ‘faint heart never won fair lady’. It 
should be noted, however, that the aorist in such expressions as the above 
always refers to the moment of inception or completion of an action : 
‘death comes upon . . .’, ‘Enyalios puts to death . . .’, ‘suffering opens 
the eyes . . ., etc., so that such usages may be regarded as survivals of a 
state where the aorist indicative was as timeless as the other moods still 
are in classical Greek and was used merely to express type of action. 
Closely allied with such usages are the aorists which appear in similes : 
E.g., ws È’ dre TIS TE Spdxovra iSwv madivopoos améorn obpeos ev Pýoons, 
tad re rpópos éAdaBe yvia, dT àvexcprjaev, @ypos Té pav etre Tapes 
T 33 f£, ‘as when a man espying a snake in the dells of a mountain starts 
back and trembling seizes his limbs and pallor comes upon his cheeks’ ; 
ws 66 Beds vatrnow €eASopevorow eSwKev ovpov, Emel KE kápagw 
éü£éorgs eroi . . . eAadvovtes H 4 f., ‘and as a god grants a fair breeze 
to sailors in their longing when they grow weary pulling at the well- 
polished oars'. Such instances may be explained in two ways. We 
may suppose the speaker to have in mind a particular concrete event, ‘a 
god sent a breeze . . ., OF here, too, we may understand the aorist as 
expressing a momentary action: trembling gets hold of his limbs’, 
‘he starts back’, etc., where the aorist indicative is timeless, the decisive 


M 
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element in the choice of tense being the momentary nature of the event 
or the conception of the event. 

This essential timelessness of the IE aorist is illustrated in another 
series of examples, where English must translate variously with past, 
present, and even the future: 7 udàa Sý twa Kmpis '" AauidBwv drietoa 
Tpwolv dpa orécbat, robs viv éxrayAa dioe E 422-3, surely now Cypris 
has been urging one of the Achaean women to go off with [aorist !] the 
Trojans, whom she now loves wondrously’ (or “has fallen deeply in love 
with’); cf. uy w épeÜe, oyeràin, p) xwoapern ce peBeiw, ros 8é o’ 
dmexOnpw ds viv čkmayàa didnoa Y 414f. These examples are only 
slightly different from those instances where the aorist refers to an event 
which has just happened and whose effect is still felt, aorists which, in 
fact, are almost indistinguishable from the perfect: ovre od tovTw &coca, 
"Exrop, Óvewnp, emet Üdves X 485 f., ‘nor will you be a help to him, 
Hector, since you are dead’; viv uév yàp MevéAaos évíkmoev T 439. 
We find, further, aorists referring to the future in sentences such as etzep 
yáp re kai aùrirk "OA/Ujmtos oùk éréAecoev, EK TE Kal Ope TEAEL, avv TE 
peydAw  àmérewav A 160 f, ‘for even if the Olympian does not fulfil 
immediately, he will bring it to pass and they will pay dearly for it’ ; 
ci uév y a00. uévov Tpõowv modAw dudiudywpat, cero év pot vóaros, 
dtap kAéos ddÜvrov ora I 412 ff., ‘if I stay here and do battle about the 
city of the Trojans, then lost is my return, but deathless shall be my 
fame'. Such usages of the aorist occur, however, only in conditional 
clauses, where the future reference is unmistakable, so that the aorist 
tense stem may be chosen to emphasize the nature of the aspect — ‘that 
wipes out my chance of return’, ‘they get their deserts’, etc. 

In all these instances the aorist indicative is as timeless as in the infinitive 
oméoÜa,, ‘run off with’ or the participle voorjcavra in õp éure8ov 
ave pévorev voorýoavta avaxta N 37 i. ‘that they might steadfastly await 
the moment of return of their lord’. The only common factor is that 
the action is viewed as a bald fact,” a sudden or complete occurrence. 


3. The Perfect, as we saw, expresses the state which is the result of the 
action. In many Homeric perfects we can still sense yet another function 
— the intensive-iterative force which it is in the nature of the reduplica- 
tion to express (see above, p. 116). This is clear, for instance, in the 
perfects denoting : 

I. noises: térpuya, ‘I squeak’, BéBpvya, ‘I roar’, uéumka, ‘I bleat’, 

pépvxa, ‘I bellow’, etc., etc. 

2. emotions: xéxnSa, ‘I am anxious’, yéynôa, ‘I am joyful’, retinas, 

‘grieved’, kekornós, angered’. 
a Such a downright statement in a context referring to the future conveys the impression 


of certainty and inevitability. We could therefore translate dréreisav in A 160 as ‘they are 
sure to get their descrts’. 
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3. perceptions: 8éBopke, émwa, ‘I see’. 

4. physical states and gestures: réðnàa, ‘I flourish’, TéÓnma, I waste’, 
BéBpi&a, ‘Iam loaded’, čppiya, ‘I shudder’, xéxpnxa, ‘I am weary’, 
KeXnva, *I gape’, BeBnxe, "he strides’. 

The Homeric perfect is, however, subject to an important limitation 
not observed in Attic usage: it cannot be used of an action the results of 
which persevere in the object. In other words it is essentially intransitive. 
Thus while the type omdpra MAvvra:, ‘the cords are loosened’, is frequent 
enough, we never find the type AéAvke omápra, which is a later active 
rendering of the passive construction. For here it is in the state of the 
object that the result of the action persists and is to be observed. On the 
other hand, given the basic meaning of the perfect, it is easy to see how 
the active perfect, for instance, of a perception-verb S€pxouar may be 
used, because it is in the subject of 88opxe that the experience and know- 
ledge which result from the action of secing persist. Thus it is that the 


perfect of the IE root weid, ‘to sec’, is used to express the notion ‘I know’ : 
Fotéa. 


THE MOODS 
Subjunctive and Optative 


In Greek we can observe a rough parallelism of usage between these 
two moods, each of which may be uscd in two distinct ways: (1) the 
voluntative subjunctive expresses the will of the speaker towards the 
event in question: ‘wy’ drw’ épya réruerat, ‘I want to see. ..’. The 
corresponding function of the optative is to express a wish. (2) The 
prospective subjunctive indicates the speaker’s expectation of an event. 
It is roughly equivalent to the Latin periphrasis with the future participle 
with its various shades of possibility, expectation, and intention. To this 
the optative corresponds with the well-known potential use to indicate 
the possibility of the event. In other words the subjunctive both looks 
forward to an event and at times expresses the speaker’s desire for the 
event, so that yévnra:, for instance, may mean ‘it will happen’ and ‘I 
will that it happens’. In the same way the optative envisa ges a possibility 
and/or a desirable possibility, so that yévovro may mean either it would 
happen’ or ‘I would that it happens’. This distinction is often a subtle 
one and it is not surprising that in strict classical usage we find the potential 
optative distinguished from the wish optative by the addition of the 
particle dv, the Aeolic correspondent of which is «e. Attic abandoned 
the use of the prospective subjunctive, so that the question of differentia- 
tion did not arise. In Homer, however, we find xe and dv used to dif- 
ferentiate the prospective subjunctive from the voluntative. It must, 
however, immediately be pointed out that the distinction is not every- 
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where clear cut. Particularly in the first person, where the willer- 
wisher is also the bearer of the action, there tends to occur a confusion, 
familiar in our own language, between the modes of expression ‘I shall, 
I should’ and ‘I will, I would’. In this uncertainty and looseness Homer 
links on to later colloquial usage. With these words of explanation and 
warning we propose to discuss some peculiarities of Homeric use of the 
moods under these main headings. 


I. Subjunctive. (Negative uj) 


A. Voluntative.—This usage, as in Attic, is practically confined to the 
rst person. In the singular it is invariably introduced by some exhortatory 
particle such as e 8° dye, etc.: Sedre, Sw, wor émeoÜov, wp’ orw' Epya 
réruxrat X 450, ‘come hither, two of you, accompany me, I will sce 
what deeds have been wrought’; add’ dyeO', óuiv revxe’ eveikw 0copn- 
xOjvar x 139, ‘I will bring you harness to arm yourselves’; dW’ dye oi 
kai éyw 5& Éeiviov v 296, ‘come now, I too will give him a guest-present'. 
It is easy to see how the usage in final clauses could develop from this : 
‘two of you follow that I may see’ (see below, p. 159). 

It is, however, a constantly recurring phenomenon that expressions 
of ‘willing’ tend to weaken and to become mere expressions of futurity. 
One recalls the development of Latin futures such as faxso from aorist 
subjunctives and further the use of @¢Aw tva. (04) in Greek as the expression 
of the future. In Homer, too, we find a corresponding use of the sub- 
junctive which is practically indistinguishable from the future (cf. bw, 
‘I shall come’, in late vulgar Greek): où yap ris pe Bin ye éxàv dexovra 
Sinrat H 197, ‘for no man shall put me to flight by force pitting his will 
against mine’; oùk ¿ob oros avnp où’ Eocetat ovde yevntat m 437, 
Pe the man does not exist, nor will he live or be born . . > ; Kad wi ris 
dà! elanor kakdrepos avriBodjoas £ 275, ‘and some malicious person 
meeting us will say’. This usage is known as the prospective subjunctive. 
The difficulty of distinguishing between voluntative and prospective is 
felt most in the first person, where an ‘I rather think I shall’ readily 
passes to ‘I want to’ and vice versa. Thus odd€ i8wyar A 262, ‘nor do I 
expect to see’ is obviously different from wpa X 450, I want to see’. 
The latter is, in fact, an cxact parallel to éyo 8é &? dyw Bpvonida A 184, 
‘I intend to take Briseis’, which, however, is classified by Delbrück as 
prospective. The truth is that out of the original unity of the subjunctive 
these two typical functions of will and expectation were gradually 
developed, that the second usage came to be distinguished by the 


o Such border-line cases are the ‘voluntatives’ with «e, dv: note «ev wua A 137 
which is followed by the future 6 8é xev xeyoAooera: l. 1395; so méubw and eyw 8é x’ dyw 


l. 184, xev wua and éara l. 324; Ke éw and 86ew = 235 ff., ke reAécow and wow 
V^ 559 f., and finally the often recurring line oó« dv éyw uv6rjoopat od’ ovopyvw 6 240, ctc. 
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‘potential’ particles «e (dv) but that, as always in language, there are 
border-line cases and petrified archaisms which disturb the grammarian's 
ideal symmetry. With this proviso we can lay down some general rules 
of reasonably wide validity. 

B. The prospective subjunctive (negative od) is distinguished by xe 
(av). Exceptions : Kal TOTÉ TAS €eimmoiw lowy KATA Ódkpv yeovoar Z 459, 
‘someone will say, I expect . . .”, with which we may compare ds more 
mus péet at the end of the same speech |. 462; où ydp mw rolovs iSov 
dvépas ode (war A 262, T have never seen such men nor do I expect to 
see’. 
With xe (àv): Fs vTepomAimou Tay’ àv more Üvpóv oÀécom A 205, 
‘through his headstrongness he will presently, 1 think, lose his life’ ; 
tiv (sc. via) 8é ké rov voi» Bopéao dépnow x 507, the breath of Boreas 
will bear the ship’; 4Mov x’ éxÜaipnow Bpor&v, àAAov ke duÀoi 8 692, 
(‘a king) will hate one man, another he may love’, an example which 
brings out the close relationship between the prospective subjunctive and 
the potential optative (see below p. 161). 


2. Optative 


A. Wishes (negative uý).—Contrary to Attic usage (with the excep- 
tion of the phrase cis dorro) the optative may express unfulfilled wishes : 
(1) referring to the present: aif’ écov joowr eit, rócov oo déprepos 
einv Il 722, ‘O ! that I were so much stronger than you as I am weaker’ ; 
etb’ ds c) Bow. Bin Sé por éumeBos ex A 670, ‘O that I were young and 
my strength as firm’; cf. H 132 £, W 629, £ 468, where the similarity of 
the formula is evidence that the usage is a petrified archaism. There are 
very few examples in Homer where a wish optative refers to the past: 
viv pev pyr eins, Bovydie, pire yévow o 79, ‘O that you were not living 
nor had ever been born, braggart’,* an imprecation of the same type as 
the Attic os óAovro. The extreme tenacity of such phrascs is illustrated by 
the fact that uù yévovro has survived down to the present day although 
the optative disappeared from colloquial use in the Graeco-Roman period. 

The use of the wish optative as a polite command, injunction, or con- 
cession is, of course, not unknown to Attic: adda tis orpypds AodAtov 
kaAéaew yépovra 8 735, ‘but let someone speedily call the aged Dolios’ ; 
GAN’ et pv detxiooaipel” éAóvres revyed T wpouv à$eAoqe0o. II 559 f., 
‘come let us capture him and work shame on him and strip the armour 
from his shoulders’; xrýpara 8° adrés ëyois kai ðwpaoı aotow avacaois 
a 402, ‘the property you may have yourself and be master in your own 
house’ ; Ay" épidos, Tpóas de Kat aùrika dtos "AyiMe)s GOTEOS efeAdcere: 
ri pot épiSos kal dpwyis ® 359 f., ‘cease from strife and as for the Trojans 


o Cf. al yàp éyàw obrw ye Mis mais alyióyowo inv . . . réxot Bé pe mórvia “pn N 825. 
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let god-like Achilles drive them straightway from the city; what concern 
of mine is strife and succour ?' 

B. The potential optative (negative od).—As with the prospective 
subjunctive the particle xe (dv) has not yet become obligatory: xepud- 
Ov . . . uéya épyov, 6 où úo y dvdpe dépowv, olor viv Bporoi eici 
E 303-5, a stone — a mighty deed — which not even two men such as 
there are now could carry’; peta beds y^ ebéAwv kai rTnAdbev dvSpa cadca 
y 231, ‘a god, if he wish, could easily save a man even from afar’; tovrov 
y. éomouévoio kai èk mvpós alfouevoro dudw vooryioamerv, émei mepioibe 
vonoa K 246 f., ‘if he come with me we two would return safe even out 
of blazing fire, for he is surpassing in wisdom’; 4 yépov, od tis ketvov 
àvip GÀaAmuévos éAÓcv ayyéAdwy reiser yvvatká te kai didov vidy 
€ 122 f., ‘no wanderer bringing that message would persuade his wife 
and dear son’; éyyos åvńp .. . ős pou éraipov Emedve TETYLEVOV' OVO 
ap’ éri dv aAdAjAous Trwcoopey ava mToàépoiro yedvpas Y 425 f., “nigh 
is the man who slew the comrade I honoured; not long shall we yet 
shrink from each other along the paths of war’, where the optative is 
almost equivalent to a prospective subjunctive or future indicative ; 
but note the variant o38 dv . . .; for od8 dp . . .; od uv ydp m 
KAKWTEpOV dAdo malbou T 321, ‘I could not suffer a worse blow’. 

A further point of interest is that the potential optative, like the wish 
optative, is timeless, so that it may refer also to imagined (1) present and 
(2) past situations where Attic would use dv with the indicative of the 
imperfect and aorist respectively: (1) eè pèv yàp pi) Sdpa dépow rà 8 
omic’ ovoudalar 'Arpetóns, GAN’ aiév éemuladeA@s yadrerraivor, oùk àv éeyw 
yé ae uijuw ámoppülavra. keAotumv " Apyetoww àpvvépevar I 515 f., ‘for if 
Atreides were not bringing gifts and naming others hereafter, but were 
persisting in furious anger, I should not bid you cast aside your anger and 
defend the Argivcs' ; 7| èv Kal véos Egat, pos b€ ke Kal mais eins I 57, 
‘verily you are young indeed and could be even my son’. (2) kai vú 
kev ev” amodoito avat àvópóv Aiveias, et pn ap o€d vógoe Atos buyarnp 
’Adpodirn E 311-12, ‘and now would Aencas lord of men have perished 
had not Zeus's daughter Aphrodite been quick to notice’; as of pèv mo- 
véovTo KATA KpaTepiv doptvnv: Tudetdnv o OUK av yvoins TOTEPOLOL HET- 
ein E 84 f., ‘thus they toiled in mighty combat; but you could not have 
known to which side Tydeides belonged’; ëv? oí« àv Bpilovra wors 
' Ayapépvova, A 223, ‘you would not have seen Agamemnon slumbering’, 
etc. (see Conditional Sentences). 

We noticed above that the distinction between voluntative and 
prospective subjunctive tends to become blurred especially in the first 
person. It is precisely in the first person, too, that the majority of border- 
line cases between the wish and the potential optative occur. In X 252, 
for instance, viv aré ue Oupods dvfáke orijpevat avria oeîo’ eAoyu Kev 
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Tj kev dAoiny we may interpret the last phrase either as a concessive use of 
the wish-optative or as a potential (see Leaf’s note); of. adrix’, émet xe 
keivos iwv €à Sapa” irai, Eooa pe xAatváv te yvrüvd Te, eiuara. kaAd- 
"piv ÒE ke, Kal pda mep keypnuévos, ori dexoiunv £ 153 f., ‘when first 
he comes to his house, then clothe me in a cloak and tunic, fine raiment ; 
but before that, though I be in sore need, may I not receive aught’; ei 
pév Kev matpos Btotov kai vóorov àkovow, 7 T dv, TpvyOLevós Tep, ETL 
TÀaiqv évavróv B 218 f., “if I should hear that my father is alive and safe, 
verily though sore pressed I should be willing to endure the year round’ ; 
kai. Óé Kev abros yw Tob róÉov meipnoaluny ¢ 113, I myself would like to 
try the bow’; cf. u 387, o 313, o 166, 7 $79, v 326, ctc., where the first 
person of the optative with dv (xe) occurs in the meaning ‘I should like 
to . . ., or perhaps as a tentative question ‘could I perhaps . . . ?'. 


3. The Future tense, originating as we saw in voluntative-desiderative 
expressions, is more conveniently treated as a mood than as a tense, the 
more so in that in Homer it has the closest relationship with the sub- 
junctive. In the first place, parallel with the prospective subjunctive (with 
dv, ke) we find a corresponding use of «e (dv) with the future: 6 8€ «ev 
KEXOÀWOETAL OV KEV ikwpat A 139, ‘the one to whom I came will be 
wroth'; Kal ké tis BS’ épéer Tpcbwv brepnvopedvrwy A 176, ‘and one of 
the overweening Trojans will say thus, 1 expect’; émevra 8é K’ aùròs 
dvjoeat, al xe minoba Z 260, ‘you shall have profit of it yoursclf if you 
will drink’, etc. This usage is particularly frequent in relative clauses 
(see p. 167). | 

The original voluntative sensc is still preserved in Attic usage (Tragedy) 
such as ri Aé£eis; ‘what do you want to say ?', ‘what do you mean ?'. 
In Homer, too, we find this voluntative clement still evident in expressions 
of intention, necessity and the like. In I 60 £., adv dy’ éyóv, ôs octo 
yepaírepos eUyojau elvai, é£eimo) kai mavra Bufopou, for instance, we 
find a future indicative co-ordinated with a voluntative subjunctive. 
Cf. further OvdE yv) TODOS aperat TLETEPOLO T 344, ‘nor shall any 
woman touch my fect’; drap 7O0év ye rà oa paxea 8vomaAicew E 512, 
‘but at dawn you must wrap your rags about you’; 3AX dye 87) kai 
doupos aas TLerépouo yeUaerat Q 60 fa ‘but come now, he shall taste 
of my spear’s point’, etc. 


4. The Infinitive 


The infinitives of Greek are in origin cases of verbal nouns (see p. 127). 
We may discern cognate accusatives in such turns of phrase as Bay 8° ivev, 
‘they went their way’ which proliferates in the innumerable infinitival 
phrases of the type éBav . . . véeo8ar. An accusative of respect is clearly 
evident from the parallelism in mepi pev BovXiv Aavadv, mepi 8° éare ud- 
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xeo8o. A 258, ‘superior in counsel and in battle’. Datival function may 
be detected in the large group of final and consecutive uses. 

A. Final use: ds dre ris 7° éMédavra yuv) doiv pujvyn . . . maphiov 
éupevar Urmov A 141 f., ‘as when a woman stains ivory with crimson . . . 
to be a check-piece for horses’; vwt pedaivn, 7 p èv pecodrw čoke 
yeywvéuev audotrépwoe A 6, ‘by a black ship, which was in the middle 
for shouting to both sides’; mirvs . . . rv v otpeot rérroves dvSpes 
e€érapov meàékeoci verjkeot viov elvai N 390 f., ‘a pine which craftsmen 
fell in the mountains with newly-whetted axes, to be a ship’s timber’. 
Such an infinitive is found after èréoovro: évOa 8é pot udàa T0ÀÀÓv 
émécovro Üvpós dywxvop ... krýuaoı TépmeoÜa. I 398 f., “there my 
proud spirit did eagerly desire to have joy of the possessions’. Cf. the 
same construction introduced by dis re: ef 8é rot aùr® Üvpós erécavrat 
ws te véeohða I 42, while in Z 361 f. éwéoovra: is constructed with a pur- 
pose clause introduced by pa: 75y ydp por Üvpós éemécovta öpp 
evapvvw Tpoeaot. 

B. Consecutive use: émet ov oft Aifos ypws ovdé aidnpos xadKov 
avacyécbat A 510 f., ‘since their flesh is not stone or iron so that it can 
resist the bronze’; cf. kai ró ye . . . Boev omék Sidporo erdouov aiyOAvar 
E 853 f., where the infinitive is ambiguous: ‘she thrust it to speed in vain’ 
or. . . ‘so that it sped in vain’. There is a particularly bold usage of this 
construction in B 291: 4 pry kai movos ariv avinbévra véecbat, ‘verily 
there is toil enough that a man should become disheartened and return’. 

C. In commands the use of the infinitive is widespread in IE languages. 
The infinitive in such cases is usually equivalent to a second person of the 
imperative," although it is occasionally also found for the third person: 
TeUyea avAnoas deperw koiÀas emi vias, opa d€ oikað éuóv Sopevar 
náv H 78 f., “having stripped me of my armour let him take it to the 
hollow ships, but my body let him give back’; «i pév kev MevéAaov 
'AAMéfavópos Katamedvn, aùros ee’ 'EAévgv éxéro ... ei O€ k 
'AMé£avópov kTetvg . . . MevéAaos, Tpdas éme’ '"EAévqv . . . arrodotvat 
I 281 ff., ‘if Alexander slays Menelaus let him keep Helen; but if Menc- 
laus slays Alexander, then shall the Trojans give back Helen’. Two 
points should be noted about these examples: in each case the infinitive 
is preceded by a third person imperative (depérw, éyérw) and the subject 
of the infinitive is in the accusative. When, however, the infinitive 


a An imperatival usc lies behind infinitives such as 7Se . . . dpiorn $aívero Bovdy, 
Néarop' ém . . . éMépev K 17 f., ‘this scemed the best advice: go to Nestor . . .' where 
the purely logical grammatical analysis yields ‘an explanatory opposition’ (Chantraine, op. 
cit., ii. 303). 

è The only example in Homer of a third person imperatival infinitive with the subject 
in the nominative, Z 87 ff., is perhaps to be classed as anacoluthon due to the separation of 
subject from the infinitive by ll. 88-91: 7 è cvvdyovoa yepaiás . . . wémAov . . . eivai 
"AOnvains émi yosvacw. 
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represents a second person imperative, the subject is in the nominative D 
GANG c) rév y émrécao. Kabdrrecbat uaAakoto. A 582, ‘but do you accost 
him with soft words’; 7@ viv uý more Kal od yvvawt mep Tyros elvai 
^ 441, ‘now therefore be thou never gentle to thy wife’. 

D. The use of the infinitive in two passages of the Odyssey to express 
a wish possibly arose from contamination with the construction with aif 
Sedov. At the same time we should bear in mind that the distinction 
between wish and command is often vague. The examples are: at yap 
2... Mada T (uv éyéuev Kal epos yapBpos KadcecPar y 311 f, ʻO! 
that you would have my daughter to wife and would be called my son- 
in-law’ — a wish referring to the future; al yap... . Tevye’ €xov 
dipoww egeotdpevat kal duvvew ávüpas pryorijpas w 376 ff, ‘O that I 
with armour on my shoulders had stood at your side and warded off the 
suitors’, this being a wish refering to the past. Rather different are the 
wish constructions where we must understand a verb such as 80s or 
edyopar?: Zed dva, TyA€uaxdv pou ev avdpaow odBov elvat Kal of tavta 
yévoi" coca peoiv Hot pevowâ p 354, where elvai is co-ordinated with 
the optative yévowo; Zed... . pù mpiv én’ néAov Svar Kal emt 
kvébas éAeiv B 412 f., ‘may not the sun set nor darkness come upon us’, 
etc. 


C. THE COMPLEX SENTENCE 
PARATAXIS 


It is an axiom of historical syntax that sentences of the complexity such 
as we find in the highly devcloped prose of a Cicero or a Demosthenes 
have developed from simpler types where the constituent parts existed 
side by side without explicit relationship or subordination one to the 
other. Such simplicity of structure is a feature both of archaic and of 
colloquial styles. The letters of Cicero, for instance, and the plays of 
Plautus abound in such turns as faxso adferat where an old aorist subjunctive 
used as a future is simply followed without any conjunction by a jussive 
subjunctive : ‘I shall see to it: let him bring’. Such parataxis, as it 1s 
called, is a feature of the liveliness and directness of Homeric style. In 
pý pav éyo prev ikwpat idv: ó 8é w oix éAerjoe. X 123, for instance, we 
have a simple co-ordination of ‘let me not approach him’ and ‘he will 
not pity me’, the logical connection of the parts (the second clause is 
distinctly causal) being left to the hearer or indicated by pause and in- 
tonation. Cf. further visos 8evóprjeaca., bea © évi dSwyara vater a $1, 
*a wooded island, a goddess has her home on it’, where a more developed 


a E.g., üpiv pv (coi Botev . . . €kmépaat TIpedoro mówv A 18 f., where strictly éxmépoa 
is the direct object: 'grant destruction’. 
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style would use a relative clause. Cf. further 8vopevées 8° dvBpes 
oxedov jarai: oddé Te uev: pý mws Kat bia vUKTA pevowjowor udxeaoÜa. 
K 100 f., ‘the enemy are encamped hard by; we know naught; perhaps 
even (save the mark !) the urge may come upon them to do battle even 
through the night’, where the punctuation of the passage has caused 
difficulties to the editors (see Leaf ad loc.). The passage is, however, best 
left as a series of phrases whose very disconnectedness effectively conveys 
Agamemnon’s agitation. A similar passage is Üdmre pe ötri ráywoTo- 
rúas Atao mepřow V 71, ‘bury me with all speed. I want to pass within 
the gates of Hades’, where in the loose attachment of a voluntative sub- 
junctive we find the germ of the subordinate purpose clause introduced 
by an explicit conjunction such as os, dmws, etc. Another transparent 
example of parataxis as the precursor of a complex syntactical type is seen 
in GAN et poi te mr(Üoto* ró kev TOAD képõiov ein H 28, ‘may you obey 
me: that would be far better’, where a wish construction is juxtaposed 
with a potential optative — a combination from which developed 
conditional sentences of the pattern ‘if you were to believe me, it would 
be far better’. 

It is not merely in paratactical constructions of this type that the 
primitive and colloquial nature of Homeric syntax is revealed. We miss, 
too, the logic and consistency of careful prose. Thus when there are 
alternative means of expression, the sentence may begin one way and 
end in another. Such is the nature of anacoluthon — a phenomenon so 
common and self-explanatory that it needs little in the way of illustration. 
Note a remarkable example in aA’ et ris pot àvi]p ap’ morro Kat GAdos: 
paddrov Oadrwpi kai ÜapcaAecvrepov gorau. avy ve dv’ êpxopévw, Kal re 
mpo 6 ToU evonoev Ommws Képdos én K 222 ff., “if only some other man 
would go with me! There will be greater comfort and confidence. 
Two going together . . . one discerns before the other how it is best’ ; 
and in Aiveias 8' vids uév dpvpovos 'Ayxícao eUyeraw érkyeyápev, UNTNP 
Sé of dor’ ' AdpoBir E 247 f., where the clumsiness of a long oratio obliqua 
is avoided by recourse in the second clause to direct narrative: ' Acneas 
boasts that he is the son of blameless Anchises, and his mother is 
Aphrodite’. 


SUBORDINATE CLAUSES 
1. The Moods 


It follows from the above that the functions of the moods in sub- 
ordinate clauses must have developed from their use in principal clauses. 
Consequently, although analogical developments have obscured and 
complicated the original distinctions, in the following we shall attempt to 
classify modal usages under the headings introduced above: the volunta- 
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tive and prospective uses of the subjunctive and the wish and potential 
uses of the optative. 


2. Indirect Statements 


The Attic form of indirect speech with its modal sequence and retention 
of the tense of the direct words is foreign to Homer, where messengers 
merely deliver their messages as personal experiences. Compare, for 
instance, the words of Agamemnon in I 127 ff. with the report by 


Odysseus ibid. 269 ff. 


d 
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M / A ` > 
Tas ÉV TOL ÕWOEL, HETA Ò 
éooerat Tv TOT amnupa, 

2 ^ > A \ 
xovpy Bpwrfjos: em de 
péyav Opkov omeiTar . . . 


It will be seen that the speech is an ‘egocentric’ narrative of Odysseus, 
where the words of the original are preserved as nearly as possible, only 
minor adaptations being made according to the exigencies of the metre. 
Note that the imperative infinitives vyjcacBa |. 279 and éAdc@a l. 281 
are chosen as being metrically equivalent to vyyoáo0o ]. 137 and éAéoto» 
l. 139. 

Indirect statements are introduced by the particles 6, 6 re, drt, ws, and 
obveca.? It is pointed out, however, that such clauses are far more com- 
mon after verbs of “knowing, hearing, remembering’, etc., than after 
verbs of ‘saying’. 


3. Indirect Questions 


These are introduced (apart from the somewhat rare use of interroga- 
tive pronouns, adverbs, etc.) by the particles € (av) and 7. The mood is 
the same as the direct question. We find: . 

A. The prospective subjunctive (with and without xe, dv): yrwon 
ÉeU" bs 0 hyeuóvwv kakós, Os TE vv Aady 78. és K éo0Aós enor B 365 f., 
‘you will find out then who of the captains will be a craven and who 
among the host and who will be brave’; é¢pa xai "Exrwp egerat Ù pa 
kai olos émicrnrar modeuibew Tjuérepos Gepdrwv TI 242 f., ‘that Hector 


a See below. 
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may know whether even alone my squire shall have understanding of 
battle’. 

B. Deliberative subjunctive: pyrpi © épif Siva Ovpos evi dpeci 
peppnpiler,  atrod map’ duot re pévy kal 8Qpa kopibn, . . . 7) 0n ap’ 
Emnrat . . . m 73 Æ, ‘my mother's mind is divided this way and that, 
shall she remain with me and watch over the house or now shall follow 

>; peppnpile cata ġpéva as Axiña tipon” B 3 f., ‘he was ponder- 
ing in his heart how he should honour Achilles’. 

One subjunctive which Monro classes as final undoubtedly belongs 
here: pdpvac6’ ómmorépow: marp Zeds xidos ópétm E 33, fight (to 
decide) to which of the two father Zeus shall grant glory’. 

C. The oblique optative is fully developed in indirect questions, 
although, as we saw, this construction has not yet spread to indirect 
statements. dAArjAous 7” elpovro tis etx kal móbev Abor p 368, ‘they asked 
one another who he was and whence he came’; peppýpiće . . . òè Exa- 
aa. eimety os Àlor kai txour’ és marpida yatav w 235 ff., ‘he pondered . . . 
or should he tell all how he returned and came to his native land’ ; otyero 
vevaóuevos erà Gov kAéos et mov ër eins v 415, ‘he went away to 
inquire after news of you, whether you are still living’; Sie yàp hè 
páxovro . . . fj Aaovds és reiyos ópokXjoevev dAjvoe TI 713 f., “he debated 
whether he should do battle . . . or should call the people to gather 
within the wall’; «Mjpovs . . . mdAdov . . . ómmórepos . . . adein Y 316, 
‘they were casting lots . . . which of the two should let fly’. So also 
A 331, & 507, Z 177, etc. 

In one example this optative is accompanied by xe: óppaívov 7 Kev 
Odvarov dvyou 7j kev àÀóy o 300, ‘pondering whether he would escape 
death or be slain’. The corresponding direct form to this is seen in viv 
avre pe vios avijke OTTMEVAL avria Geto" EAoupet KEV 7 KEV aAotnv X 252 E. 


a passage which has been discussed above (p. 152 f.). 


4. Causal Clauses are introduced by 6, dr, 9 re, ojveka (sce 
below). The oblique optative in such clauses is unknown to Homer. 
After a question a causal clause often expresses the reason for asking the 
question: ri vý oe Ilpíauos pido ve maides Tóooa kakà pé&ovaw or’ 
domepyes ueveatvew 'IMov é€aAamdtar éikr(uevov mroMe0pov A 31 f, “in 
what do Priam and the sons of Priam work such evil on you that you 
rage unceasingly to sack the well-built city of Ilios'. This idiom, which 
has doubtless arisen from a double question (‘why do you desire to sack ? 
What harm do we do ?"), is particularly characteristic of Homeric style : 
od vv kal Optv ofkos éveors yóos, Sr u^ HAGeTE knbijoovres Q 239 f., Have 
you, too, no wailing at home ? Why have you come to vex me ?' 


a On the voluntative nature of this subjunctive see p. 161. 
> Allen reads ruujoec. with the scholiasts but against the majority of the MSS. 
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s. Consecutive Clavbes.—cis re and the infinitive occurs only twice ir 
Homer. Oupos éméoovra: cis te vécoto, I 42, has been discussed above 
(p. 154). The other example is od yàp èri oTabuotct uévew ért THAiKos 
eiui, ws T’ emrethapévw onudvrop. mavra mibécba p 20 f., ‘for I am no 
longer of an age to abide at the sheep-folds and obey in all what a master 
commands’. Apart from this, possible or intended result is expressed by 
the simple infinitive. The Attic use of dore and the indicative to indicate 
actual result is unknown. Instead of this we find a loosely attached main 
clause, the logical connection of which remains unexpressed: 6 yap 
Baoifë yoAwbels votcov ava arparóv dpoe kakyjv, QÀékovro 6 Aaot A 9 f., 
‘for he sent an evil pestilence throughout the host, so that the people 
were perishing’ ; ek ydp Tot TovTwy haris avOpwrovs dvaBatver éc0X, 
yaipovow 8é marp Kat nórvia pyrnp b 29 f., “from these things a man’s 
good fame arises, so that his father and lady mother have joy’. 


6. Final Clauses are introduced by é¢pa, ctc., while relative and 
temporal clauses, too, are often final in force * (cf. the Latin use of qui, 
dum, donec, priusquam, etc.). In a final clause the speaker or narrator 
refers to an event which is the willed, expected, or desired result of the 
event or action described in the main clausc. Will, expectation, and 
desire, as we have scen, could be expressed in Greek variously by the 
subjunctive (voluntative and prospective), the optative (wish and 
potential), and the future indicative. In Homer we find examples of all 
these modes of expression in final clauses. 

A. The subjunctive used in such clauses may be regarded variously as 
voluntative (without xe, dv) or prospective (with xe, dv) in origin; but, 
the distinction, always a fine one, has become blurred by analogical 
extension. There is, however, a noteworthy difference of usage with the 
different conjunctions: tva never takes the potential particle xe, dv? ; ws 
is rarcly without it ; while é¢pa has xe only in a few instances. The origin 
of the subjunctive in such constructions may be seen in paratactic forms 
such as ÀX’ dye viv émipewov, aphia Teúyea Siw Z 340, but come now 
wait a while, I want to put on my armour', which gradually merges 
into ‘wait until I put on’, “wait for me to put on’, etc. Cf. further 
dÀX dye vüv is «ie Néoropos immoOGfL0L0* eldoper 7v Twa uijrw évi 
oriGecor kérevðev y 17 f, "but come now g0 straight to horse-taming 
Nestor; we want to know what counscl he has stored in his breast’. 
Thence: aùràp yav “l@axny ecededoopua pa oi viov páMov émoTpUvo 
a 88 £, ‘but I shall go to Ithaca that I may spur on his son’. Bovàiv 8’ 
" Apyelois drobnadped? Ñ THs òvýoet WS p) müvres óAovra, © 36 f, where 
the negative pý clearly marks the voluntative nature of the subjunctive. 


a [n Attic such final relative and temporal clauses E the futurc Dd ees 15 
used in the voluntative function. > The sole possible exception is discussed below. 
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In other examples the prospective (distinguished by xe, dv) makes 
itself apparent. The opposition is particularly clear in GAN’ dye pot Sore 
via Üo"v Kal etikos’ éraipovs odpa pw adtis ióvra Adynoopar . . . ws 
dv émopvyepds vavriAera etveka. marpós 8 669 ff., ‘give me a ship that I 
may ambush him [voluntative] . . . so in that case he will rucfully go 
voyaging’ (prospective).* This may be the reason for the preference of 
ds for the potential particle; for as we have seen, ós means ‘so’, ‘thus’ 
while «ev, dv originated in the demonstrative stem xe- and meant ‘in this 
case’, ‘thus’. However, an envisaged result shades imperceptibly into a 
willed result, so that ‘final’ clauses are traceable to these two sources. 
They still leave their traces, however, in the varying preferences of the 
different conjunctions for the potential particles. 

Many usages classified by some grammarians as final voluntative are 
better regarded as prospective: €ooeras pap čr’ dv mor’ dAwAn "Idos iph 
Z 448, ‘there will come a day when sacred lios shall perish’; gora par 
Sr’ àv abre dv yAavewmda ciny © 373, ‘truly there will be a time when 
he shall again call me his bright-eyed maid’; aad’ 06, uý p! èpébite: 
cawrepos cs ke vénat A 32, which may be regarded as paratactic: ‘but 
go, stop provoking me; so you will go the safer’. 

Such prospective subjunctives arc often introduced by ei (ai)+ dv (ke) : 
pyeo mevodpevos marpòs div olyopévoto Hv Tis ToL etna. a 281 f., “go and 
inquire after your father, who has been long absent, if haply someone may 
tell’; cf. marpòs uot kAéos edpd perépxopai, Gv mov axovow y 83; adrdp 
ro, muKwos droOjcoped’, ai Ke miyar D 293, ‘but we will make you a 
wise proposal that you may obey it’; Badd’ ocrws, at kév v ddws Aavaotot 
yevnat © 282, ‘strike on thus that you may be a light of deliverance to 
the Danaans’; Kat of drocyécbar SvoKaidexa Bots . . . iepevoéuev, at r? 
éAejog orv te kai Tpwwv dddyous kai vijma Téxva, ws Kev Tud€éos viov 
áróayn 'IMov tpfjs Z 93 ff., ‘and promise to sacrifice to her twelve kine, 
if haply she may take pity on the city and the wives and infant children 
of the Trojans; in that case she will hold back the son of Tydeus from 
sacred Ilios’. This construction is parallel with that of the Latin si forte, 
and the subjunctive conveys hope, eager expectation, a mode of thought 
which, as we saw above, closely verges on wish. The sense of the first 
example, for instance, expressed paratactically, is “go and inquire after 
your father: so perhaps someone will tell you’, which shades off into 
‘I hope someone will tell you’. A loosely attached clause of this kind is 
found in A 66f., al kév mws apvôv xvions alydv te redetwv BovrAerou 
avridoas jv amo Aovyov apivan, ‘in the hope that receiving the savour of 
lambs and unblemished goats he may be minded to ward off the pesti- 


a A corresponding potential optative is found in T 331 f. ós dv pot rov maida . . . e£aydyors 
wai of Beí£ewas. &kaora ‘(I thought that I should die and you would return to Phthia): so 


in that case you would bring him from Scyrus and show him everything . . .’. 
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lence from us’, where Boúdera is a short-vowelled subjunctive. 

The same construction is found also without dv, Ke: eg, Tuv È 
'Apyeiois drotwépev Hy tw’ Eorkev, Ù TE kal éacopévoi per” avOpudrroran 
mero I 286 f., ‘to pay such recompense to the Argives as is fitting and 
such as shall live among generations to come’. But in pápvaoÓ" ómroré- 
porot maTÀp Leds kü8os dpety E 33, ‘to fight (to decide) on which of the 
two Zeus shall bestow glory’, it is hardly necessary to interpret the 
omission of «ev (dv) as indicating ‘the vagueness of the future event 
contemplated, i.e., the wish to exclude reference to a particular occasion’ 
(Monro? 258). The subjunctive is best regarded as deliberative (sce 
above), with which dy is not required. 

B. After historic tenses, as in Attic, both the optative and the sub- 
junctive arc used, the former being about four timcs the more frequent. 
Note the following final temporal clauses with such optatives: déypevos 

. ordre Anfevev deiSwv I 191, ‘waiting for him to cease’; poyAdv bad 
aT0000 jAaca ToAAfjs, HOS Üepuatvovro t 375 f., ‘I thrust the bar beneath 
a pile of embers until it should be heated’ (see below on ‘until’ clauses). 

Optatives are occasionally found even after a primary tense. But these 
are not properly ‘oblique’ optatives; they have arisen from a paratactic 
wish construction, which, as we mentioned above, is in close psycho- 
logical relationship with the voluntative subjunctive. Examples are: 
ev 8° adbroiow mAas moujcouev eô dpapvias, ddpa 8’ abrdwy immnAacin 
dd0s ein H 339 f., ‘let us build gates in them, well-fitted that through 
them there may be a road for the chariots’; róv aor’ èyav éml vnos 
cücacAuoto pedaivys £c THY "Tüdkms, iva por Blorov moàùv dAdor p 249 f., 
‘him shall I carry sometime in a black well-benched ship far from Ithaca 
that he may bring me a goodly sum’. 

On the other hand we find optatives with dv after a primary tense. 
Such constructions may be traced to paratactic potential optatives. 
Examples are: ýyeioðw diromatypovos ópynÜpjoto, ws kév rw dain yáuov 
Eupevat extos adxovwr 134 f., let him lead the sportive dance; thus one 
would say, hearing it from without, that it is a wedding’; ddd’ épéw 
pev eywv, iva ei&óres ) ke Îavwpev 1| Kev aAevápevo: Üdvarov Kal kipa 
dvyoiuev u 156 f., an example in which the prospective subjunctive alter- 
nates with its opposite number (see p. 151) the potential optative. This 
is the only example in Homer where a final clause introduced by iva has 
the potential particle. It should be noted, however, that the sense is not 
T will tell you all, that we may die or escape death but that we may all 
know . . ?. Thus the subjunctive with xe is prospective; the optative 
with «ev is the remoter potential. Such an optative is also found after a 
historic tense: $e 8' dpa Ze)s ovveyés, oppa ke 0Gccov aAimhoa TELXEO. 
Bein M 25 f., ‘Zeus rained constantly that he might more quickly turn 
the walls to jetsam’. 
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C. We have discussed above the interrelationship of the various 
modes of referring to the future — the subjunctive, the optative, and the 
future indicative. In a final construction, too, we find a future indicative : 
Ayer Srrws 'IÓdkns émArjoerar a 57, ‘she beguiles him that he may 
forget’. This is the only instance * in Homer of the Attic construction 
of émws with the future indicative after verbs of ‘planning, striving’, etc. 
Apart from this we find always the subjunctive or optative. 


7. The Conditional Sentences, as we discussed above, have emerged 
from the parataxis of two independent clauses the first of which poses a 
situation or event and the second sets forth the consequence of such a 
premise. Such a correlation we see at its baldest in ‘no rain: no crops’, 
where the situation posed is timeless. It may, however, contain a refer- 
ence to future, present, and past time and it will be convenient to discuss 
the Homeric conditional sentences from the angle of their temporal 
reference. 

A. Future.— We have already discussed the interrelationship and the 
interaction of the various modes of referring to the future — fact, will, 
wish, expectation, and imagination, expressed by the future indicative, 
the voluntative subjunctive, the wish-optative, the prospective sub- 
junctive, and the potential optative respectively. The instability of these 
distinctions is exemplified most drastically in the Homeric future con- 
ditions. We find no more or less rigid division into future vivid, or 
eventual (édv4- subjunctive followed by the future indicative) and future 
vague, or potential (ei+the optative followed by the potential optative 
--dvy). Instead of this all the modes of referring to the future may be 
interchanged in both the protasis and the apodosis, and «e (dv)* may 
or may not be used. Thus all the following combinations are theoretically 
possible: eè (xe) Kededoer, xeAeón (kedevon), Kedevou (kedevoere) + (Ke) 
moor, noon, mooc; and there is no effort at consistency within 
one and the same sentence: e.g., 7 yap kev 8euós te Kai odridaves 
KaAeoiuny, et 57) aoi mav épyov vmeiEouar . . . A 293 f., “indeed I should 
be called a coward and a good-for-nothing if I yield to you in every 
matter’; el d€ Kev evmdAoinv dwn KAvTOs evvoaiyatos, HAT KE TPITÁTW 
OGinv epiBwrov txoiwnv I 362f, ‘if the renowned Earth-Shaker shall 
grant us fair voyage, on the third day I should come to deep-soiled Phthia’. 
There follow some typical examples of these various combinations. 

Future indicative+ future indicative: «i yàp ’AywAAeds olos éri Tpweaar 
payeirar, ovd€ pivvvl’ E€ovor moda@xea IInketwra Y 26 f., ‘for if Achilles 
shall fight even alone against the Trojans, not even for a short while will 

a A 136 rws dvrd£tov éora has more the force of ‘how’ than ‘in order that’. 

> Homer presents numerous examples of the contracted form 7» which is under 


suspicion of being a late intrusion into the text. In the following account the text is taken 
as 1t stands and 7 is classified with the uncontracted ei + dv. 
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they keep back the swift-footed son of Peleus’. j 

Future+ (prospective) subjunctive : et 8€ por o) Tícovot Body émeke’ 
auotpýv, dvcopar eis "At&ao kal èv vexvecor $acivo p. 382 f., “but if they 
do not pay me a meet recompense for my oxen, I shall go down to Hades 
and shine among the dead’. 

Future + optative (kev) : €i] kev kai Tobro TeÓv émos, Gpyvpóro£e, 
et 8r) opiy “AXARE kai “Exrops Ojcere ruv Q 56 f., ‘even what you say 
might come to pass, Archer of the Silver Bow, if indecd you shall hold 
Achilles and Hector in equal honour’, Optative without kev: umkér 


emer “Odvoqi kapy ðporow émet . . . el pù eyed oe AaBwy amo pev pida 
C 4 € 9 " 
cipara dow . . . B 259 ff., ‘may Odysseus's head no longer rest on his 


shoulders . . . if I do not take you and strip you of your finc 
clothes . . .’. 

Future (xe)+-future: ooi ev 85, Mevélae KaTndein Kal överdos 
acera, eL k "AyiMjos dyavoi mordv éraipov reiyer Úno "pov rayées 
kuves éàkýoovow P 556 ff., “disgrace and rebuke will be yours, Menelaus, 
if the swift dogs shall rend the trusty comrade of lordly Achilles beneath 
the wail of the Trojans’. 

Future (xe)+the subjunctive is apparently not found. For the future 
(ke)+ potential optative no example is attested, but note future (ke)+ wish 
optative: el d€ ke voorýjow Kai eadyouar opbaduoior marpid’ èpńv ... 
avrix ETET am epelo kápr Tapor dÀÀórpuos pws, el u) eyw rade róéa 
dacw® èv nupi Geinv (note the double protasis) E 212 ff., ‘if I shall return 
and look with my eyes upon my native land . . ., then may some 
stranger cut off my head if I do not place this bow in the blazing fire’. 

Subjunctive--future: «i mep ydp oe karakrávy, oU o ér éyà ye 
KAavoopar ev Aeyéeoou. X 86 f., ‘if he shall kill you, no longer shall I 
bewail you . . .'. This subjunctive is also followed by an imperative 
(A 341) and by BovAopar (u 348) but apparently never by the subjunctive 
or the optative. On the other hand we find many combinations with 
the subjunctive+ «e. 

Subjunctive (xe)+-future—This is, of course, (with dv) the regular 
Attic construction: aùràp 'Axewi tpurdj rerpamAy T arorewopev, ai 
ké mobi Zeds Sot mów Tpoiny eiiretyeov e£aAamra£at A 127 ff., ‘but we 
Achaeans shall pay you back threefold and fourfold if ever Zeus grants 
us to sack the strong-walled city of Troy . 

Subjunctive (e) 4- subjunctive (ke): ei 8é ke wi) dwwow, eya óc Kev 
aùròs Cpu 3) reóv Ñ Atavros (àv yepas A 137 É, if they do not give it, 
I shall come and take either your prize or Aiass . a » 

Subjunctive (xe) - subjunctive : el ÒE Ke reÜviórros drovow unè ér éév- 
Tos, vooT:cas O7) ETETA didnv és maTpioa yaíav ona TE OL Xevuo . . . 
B 220 ff, ‘if I hear that he is dead and no longer alive then on my return 
to my native land 1 shall raise a barrow to him . . .. 


N 
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Subjunctive (xe)+optative (dv): «i uév Kev marpós Biorov kai vóorov 
dxovow, 7 T° dv, rpvxópevós mep, Er. TAainv évavróv B 218 f., ‘if I hear 
of my father's survival and safety, then indeed, though it go hard with 
me, I should gladly endure a year round’. In the next example we have: 

Subjunctive | (ke) 4- constative aorist+-future+ potential optative: «i èé 
Kev oika ikw div és marpida yatav, cÀeró por kAéos éa0Àóv, Emi 
Synpov 8é por aidy Eacerat, oddé ké p Gea TéAos Üavárowo kiyein 1 414 f., 
"but if I come home to my native land, lost is my good fame, but long 
shall be my life nor would the end of death come swiftly upon me’. 

Optative + future : GAA’ «t Tis pov avyp ap égovro kai GAAos, paAdAov 
ÜaAmrcopr, Kal ÜapcaAecTepov eora. K 222 E. "but if some other would 
accompany me, there will be greater comfort and confidence’. 

Optative+ future (kev) : et Ò 'O8voe)s Abor, kai ikorr és TATpioa 
yatav, alba ke ovv à mað. Bias amroriceTar® avdpav p $39 f., "f Odysseus 
should come back to his native land, with his son he shall give requital 
for the outrages of the men’. 

Optative + subjunctive (ev) : el pev Ò) avrifuov aov revyeou merpnheins, 
oùk dv row xpaioumot Bios kai rapóées iot A 386 f., “if you would but 
vic with me in armour, your bow and swift arrows would not avail 
you’. 
Optative+future+ subjunctive (dv): mAnOdv © odk dv èyè pvðýoopa 
ov’ dvopjvew, oùð et pou éka pev yAdooat, éka 86 orópar elev . 

B 488 f., ‘their number I should not tell nor name, not even though 1 
had ten tongues and ten mouths’. 

Optative--optative (kev): ei 8€ od y . . . dpov BeBpaBous ITpiapov 

. Tóre Kev yóÀov eEaxécato A 34 ff, ‘if you were to devour Priam 
raw . . . then you would heal your anger’. 

Optative+ optative : ei 8 ad mws rode maou didov kai NÖV vyévovro, 7) 
Tot èv otkéovro mous T pidporo àvakros A 17 f., ‘if this would somehow 
be welcome and pleasing to all, then verily would the city of lord Priam 
still be dwelt in’. 

Optative (kev) + optative (kev): ef rovro Ke AdBomev, ápo(ueÜd Ke 
kdéos eobAdv E 273, ‘if we should take these two, we should win good 
fame’; cf. I 141, © 196, 7 589, etc. Note et x’ ópets ye payorre, Tay’ 
dv more kai rlow ein B 76, ‘if you were to consume them, there might 
some day be recompense too’ (with xe . . . . dv). 

Optative (rev) + future (kev) : ef 6€ Kev eis 'lOdkqv adixoipeba, 
narpia yatav, ald rev "Hedtw ‘Yrepiow miova vnóv reU£ouev u 345 fl., 
‘if we should come to Ithaca, our native land, swiftly shall we rear a 
goodly temple to Helios Hyperion’. 

The manifold variety of the ‘mixed’ conditionals illustrated above 
does not mean that these modes of expression are equivalent in force and 


@ This may be, of course, a short-vowelled subjunctive. 
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meaning. The shades of meaning which distinguish the subjunctive of 
will and expectation on the one hand from the optative of wish and 
imagination on the other lose little of their validity. But such change of 
colour and variety of expression are characteristic of the nervous and 
energetic Homeric style. On the other hand only a sturdy subjcctivism 
will detect shades of insistence and non-insistence in the insertion or 
omission of the potential particles xe(v) and dv. 

B. Unreal Conditions (contrary to fact).—The aorist indicative with 
xe (dv) is used as in Attic to express a past unreal (unfulfilled condition) : 
kai vý kev évÜ' 6 yépwv amo Üvpóv OAeooev ei pn ap o£) vonae Bony 
áyaBós Aouńðns © 90 f., ‘and now would the old man have lost his life 
had not Diomede, good at the war-cry, been quick to notice him’. The 
corresponding use, however, of the imperfect indicative to represent present 
unreal conditions (diceret si adesset) seems not to be Homeric. There are 
three doubtful examples: . . . el vdiv úmeip dda vóorov éðwre vqvoi 
ofa yevécbar "OXsjmrios edpvora Zevs, kaí ké ot "Apyei vaaca móÀw Kat 
Swpar’ érev£a . . . kat ke Odu év0dO" éóvres êpoyõpeb - obd€ Kev Nuéas dddo 
OLéKpuvev diAéovré T€ TEPTIOMEVW) TE Ò 172 a. p if Zeus had granted 
him a safe return . . . I should have built him a house . . . and we 
should have had many meetings . . . and nothing else would have 
separated us’ (until death), where it is just possible that éueyópeta = “we 
should be having many meetings’. In Q 220, too, eè: pev ydp ris p 
dAAos éxéAevev might be translated ‘if another were ordering mc’; but 
‘if another had been ordering’ is equally possible. Apart from this the 
imperfect in such constructions has its normal meaning of past continuous 
action: kai vý «e 81 £ubéeoo! aùrooyeðov oùrdbovrto, et pù) kýpukes . . 
jov H 273 ff., ‘and now they had been wounding one another with 
swords at closc quarters, had not the heralds come’; od 8 dv mw yalorto 
KeAeUÜov Sto. ' Ayatot, ef py  AAé£avüpos . . . mañoev apiotevovta Maydova 
A 504 ff., ‘nor would the divine Achaeans have given ground from their 
way, had not Alexander stayed Machaon in his exploits’. 

Another Homeric peculiarity is the use of the potential optative with 
reference to present and past events (see above, p. 152) : €i pev viv emt 
ddrw deÜAevousev " Axauot, 7] T dv éyà ta mpra. Aaow «.watnvde depoiumv 
Y 274 f, ‘if we Achaeans were holding games in another's honour, 
surely I should win and take to my hut the first prize’ (this the sole 
example containing an optative in both protasis and apodosis). Note 
the double apodosis in oùk dv récaa Üeompoméwwv dyópeves, ovðé xe 
TuAépaxov keyokopévov Ô’ åvieins B 184 f., ' (i£ you had dicd) you would 
not have uttered? such incredible prophecies nor would you thus be 
spurring on Telemachus in his anger’; xat vó xev &0" dmólovro dvag 

* Or possibly ‘you would not be uttering', in which case add this example to the 
doubtful cases of the imperfect + à». 
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dvpdv Alveias, ef pù áp ofd vómoe Aws bvydrnp '"Aópobiry E 311 f, 
‘and now would Aeneas, lord of men, have perished had not Aphrodite, 
daughter of Zeus, been quick to notice’, cf. ëvða ke peia dépor Kdura 
reúyea TlavOoiSao ' Avpelbus, e pt} of dydooato DoiBos 'AmóMov P 70 f. 

C. Iterative and General Conditionals in present time are characterized 
as in Attic by the use of the subjunctive+ dv (xe), although the particle is 
more often replaced by the generalizing re (sec below, p. 176); eimep 
yáp te xddov ye Kal aór$uap karaméjm, ddAd Te Kal perómiolev Exe 
kórov . . . A 81£, ‘for even if he swallows down his wrath for the 
moment, yet he nurses his grudge thereafter’. This generalizing re 1s 
found in such conditionals in E 262, K 226, A 116, M 239, II 263, X 191, 
etc., but apparently never in the Odyssey. 

We find the plain subjunctive in four passages: etmep yap $0dpevós 
pav. Ñ o?ráoq née BáAnow, aAAd Te Kai mepi Sovpi memappévy ovK atroAryet 
dAÀxfjs ® 576 ff., ‘even if a man be first to wound and strike her, yet 
even though transfixed by the spear she docs not cease from her fury’ ; 
cf. n 204 f., € 372 ff., m 97 ff. Two passages classified here by Goodwin 
are not of the same kind: viv 8’ 6 uév ðs dmóAoe kakóv uópov, obd€ us 
"uiv baàrwph, et nép Tis êmiyboviwv ávÜpcmov pow éAcvacaÜa, a 166 ff., 
which may well be a future conditional of the type discussed above: 
‘nor will it be any solace if one of earthly men shall tell us that he will 
come back’. In the other passage adrod 9' iyOuda, oxdreAov meprpariwmwoa, 
SeAdivds Te KUvas ve Kal €t mobi peilov EAnot p 95 f., the subjunctive is 
prospective, of the type we discussed above (p. 160): ‘there she fishes, 
questing round the rock (in the hope that) somewhere she may catch 
dolphins’, etc. Apart from these examples we find two examples of the 
subjunctive with sv: qv more dacpos iknras, col Tò yépas todd petlov 
A 166 f., ‘if ever a division comes, your share is much bigger’, cf. A 159; 
two examples of et xe, both in the Iliad: 7T. aAAws va’ epeto, kat ev ic 
GAiyov wep éma)pp, o€0 BéAos méàerar A 391 f., “truly in another Way 1s 
my spear wont to be sharp when sped by me, even though it but graze a 
little’, cf. M 302; and finally one example of et mep dv: pdda yap re 
xatecOier (note the generalizing re), eimep dv aùròv oewvraw raxées 
re ives OdAepoi T’ ailnoi I 25 f., “eagerly does he devour it even if the 
swift hounds and vigorous youths assail him’. Thus et «e (dv) is found 
five times in such constructions, eè and the pure subjunctive in four 
passages, while <i re occurs in seven. 

In past iterative conditionals the use of the optative is post-Homeric with 
the exception of one passage at the end of the Iliad: àAX eb ris pe xai 
dAÀos évi ueyápowsw évinto. . . . aAAa où tóv y émécoot Tapaidapevos 
karépukes 2 768 ff., ‘but if someone else in the house did chide me, you 
would restrain him prevailing upon him with words'. The optative was 
not in itself ‘iterative’ : the meaning was ‘suppose some one chid me [on 
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this ‘timeless’ use of the optative see above], then you would restrain 
him’. | 


8. Relative Clauses 


A. Final use.— Whereas in Attic these clauses exhibit the future 
indicative, Homer uses the subjunctive (usually with «e, dv) in primary 
sequence and the optative (without xe, dv) in secondary sequence. The 
nature of the moods in such constructions has already been discussed 
above, pp. 159 ff. 

Subjunctive: kos 8 inrnp émpdocera 78° embyoe ddpyay’, & Kev 
maúoņot pedawdwy ddvvdwy A 190 f., ‘the leech probes the wound and 
lays on simples which shall stay the black pangs’; cf. I 165, etc. One 
passage is quoted for the omission of dv: rue drorivepev trw" Couxev, 
TE Kal eooopevoiow per avOpwmoic méAnrar V. 459 f., ‘pay such re- 
compense as is meet and which shall live in the memory of gencrations 
to come’. But this is a prospective subjunctive." pý tis rov taxa "Ipov 
Gpetvwv dÀÀos àvaoTi, Os Tis G' duoi Kapn KEeKoTTWS xepoi oriBapfoi 
Swparos éxmepipnor . . . o 334 f., ‘(take care) lest some other, a better 
man than Irus arise who shall send you forth from the house . . .’, is 
likewise clearly prospective. Monro quotes further pdpvacé? ómmoré- 
pow marp Leds kôðos dpe€n E 33 as a final usage, but, as we saw 
above (p. 161), this is deliberative. Prospective, too, are the ‘generic’ 
subjunctive introduced by a negative antecedents clause: oó« éo’ odros 
avnp dSuepos Bpotos odde yévyrat, ôs Kev Darýkwv avdpav és yaiav ixynrat 
t 201 f., ‘no mortal man exists nor will there be born who shall come to 
the land of the Phaeacians! ; and, without «e, viv 8 odk eof? bs tis 
Üdvarov dvyn ® 103, ‘now there is not one who shall escape death’. 

In such constructions as the above Attic used the future indicative, 
while in poetry we find occasionally the optative. The germs of both 
these constructions are found in Homer, for, as we have repeatedly 
discussed (above, pp. 162 ff.), the modes of future reference are to some 
extent interchangeable even though they are not exactly equivalent. 
Thus we find the future indicative with xe: map’ éporye kai ddot ot 
Ké pe Tyuicovor A 174 f., ‘there arc others in my service who will honour 
me, I dare say’; Kndeudves 8é oi évÜdà' dodAdes abı pevovtwr, oi ké 
pav e€oicovar V 674 f., ‘let his kinsmen remain here all togcther that they 
may bear him away’, etc. 

It is the use of the optative after negative antecedents which has given 
rise to a great deal of discussion as to the origin and nature of the mood 
in such clauses. The Homeric examples are (1) od« &o0' ds oñs ye xdvas 
Kedadys amaddAkot, ovo eL Kev ÕEKAKIS TE Kal ElKooWNpIT aoa oTHOWC 
evoad’ ayovres, jmócycvra. d€ Kai aAda, ovd el KÉév o' advrov xpvco 


? See above, p. 161. 
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épócacÜa. avwyot Aapdavidns Ilpíauos X 348 ff., ‘there is not one who 
would keep off the dogs from your head, not though they should bring 
here and weigh out ten-fold and twenty-fold ransom, and should promise 
still more, not even if Priam Dardanides should bid weigh your body with 
gold’. In this sentence we have a clear example of the alternation of the 
modes of future reference such as we saw in the conditionals, and there 
can be little doubt that those scholars are right who regard this optative as 
a potential without dv. (2) The only other Homeric example has xev: 
ovo€ ol AAAoL «io^ OL KEV KATA d7jLov aAdAKotev Kkakórnra ò 166 f., ‘he has 
no others who would protect him from ill among the people’ (or ‘in the 
land’). But this potential with «e (dv) is not infrequent after positive 
antecedents: dA dye 54 twa dvrw épelopev Ñ iepfja . . . ds K eimo 
A 62 ff., “but come now let us ask a secr or a priest . . . who would tell 
us’ ; opvfopev eyyvAt Tüdpov, 7] X UrTOUS Kat Aaov €puKd Koi audis eoóca 
H 341f., ‘let us dig a trench hard by, which shall encircle us and keep 
back horse and host’. Finally we find such an optative also after an 
historic tense representing the prospective subjunctive after a primary 
tense: où yàp env ós tis ow ent oriyas vjyrjeavro B 687, ‘for they had no 
man who would lead them into the ranks’. This optative, too, must be 
regarded as potential (without the particle) for, as we saw above (p. 152), 
this mood was originally timeless and could express an imagined situation 
or event in past, present, or future. 

The purely final use of the optative in relative clauses is rare, the future 
indicative being the usual mode of expression. An example is xai rór 
dp’ dyyedov kav, ôs ayyeiAeve yvvawt o 458, and then they sent a mes- 
senger to bring the news to his wife’. But most of the Homeric examples 
quoted by Monro are still strongly tinged with the potential force: 
(Athene saw to it) às ’OSvceds éypovro, iot T edusmida Kovpyy, 1] of 
Parjkwv dvdpav mów yyjoaro € 113 £., ‘that O. should wake up and 
see the fair-faced girl who would lead him to the city of the Phaeacians’, 
which is almost identical in form with that in B 687 quoted above. Cf. 
further € 107, e 240. On the other hand both the subjunctive in E 33 
and the optatives in « 332, T 316, E $07, etc., classified by Monro as 
final, are indirect dubitatives (see above, p. 158). 

B. Indefinite relative clauses (under which are included those which 
refer to the future) in Attic have the subjunctive--dv after a primary 
tense and the optative without dv after a secondary tense. Homeric 
usage, as we have learned to expect, is not so canonized: we frequently 
find the subjunctive without «e (dv), while the optative sometimes 
appears with the particle. 

Pure subjunctive: ddAd pad’ evendos rà dpalear dao’ ébéAncba A 554, 
"but at your ease devise whatever you will’; où Syvaids ôs dÜavárowi 
paxnrat E 407, ‘not long-lived is he who battles with the immortals’ ; 
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peta 5° apiyywros Atos avdpaou ytyverar aA, Huev óréoww kdos trép4 
TE POV eyyvariln, NÒ TWAS pun O 490 f., ‘the aid which comes to men 
from Zeus is easy to discern, both to whom he grants greater glory 
and those whom he brings low’; cf. a 351, 415, À 428, u 40, etc., etc. 

Instead of dv, too, we find, as in the conditionals (sce above), the 
generalizing particle te: dvri vv moAAdv Aaóv éeriv dvüp dv re Leds 
«fp. hinon I 116 £, “worth many folk is the man who becomes the 
favourite of Zeus’; dvri kaoryvýrov Éetvós 0' tkérns re TéruKTaL ávépi, 
és 7 dAlyov mep erubaty mparidecor O 546 f., ‘equal to a brother is a 
guest and supplicant in the eyes of a man who has the least breath of 
understanding’, etc. 

The frequent use of this subjunctive (and of re) in similes is merely 
a special instance of the indefinite: dorép’ dmwpw@ évadiykiov, ds Te 
paora Aapmpov maupaivyor E 5 f., ‘like unto a star at harvest time which 
shines most brightly’ ; 6 8 abr éreoev pedin ws, *) T. Gpeos KopuPH . . . 
YaAK@ Tapvopevn répeva x8ovi PvAAa meAdoon N 178 ff., “he fell like an ash, 
which on the mountain-top cut by the bronze brings its tender leaves to 
the ground’; cf. P 110, etc., etc. Note that such subjunctives in similes 
are only used of exceptional situations and cvents; where comparison 
is made to banal and everyday phenomena, to natural characteristics of 
man or beast, the indicative is used: e.g., jjóre puidwv ddwdwy &vea 
moÀAà al re karà oraÜuÓv mowwov ?Àáckovow B 469 f., ‘even as the 
numerous swarms of flies which flit about the herdsman’s steading’. 

On relative clauses introduced by negatives such as oddels gore. . . 
sce Relative Clauses: A. Final use. 

The optative without &v in indefinite relative clauses is also found in 
Homer: óv twa 'lvóetóqs dopt mAngeve mapaorás, rov 8° 'OOvaevs 
petomiabe AaBav mobós éfepícaokev K 489 f., “whomsoever Tydeides 
stood by and struck with his sword, him would Odysseus seize from 
behind by the foot and drag away’; ós tis 8€ Tpwwr Koidys émi vqvoi 
dépovro ovv mupi knàeiw . . . Tov È Atas ovraake O 743 f., “whoever of 
the Trojans rushed upon the ships with blazing fire, . . . him would Ajax 
wound’; ov twa yap Ttieokov émiySoviwy avOpamwv, od Kakov oùðè uév 
écbddv, Oris adéas elcadikovro y 414 f., ‘for they honoured not onc of 
earthly men, neither evil nor good, whosoever would come to them’. 

Apart from this use after frequentative forms in -o«- (sce p. 121 f.) we 
find the optative (clearly potential in force and in origin) after an optative 
in the antecedent clause (both potential and wish, or, as a substitute for 
this, the imperative). 

Without dv: ds dmóAovro kai dAdos dris Tovadra ye pelo a 47, ‘may 
another perish, too, whoever should do such things’; cf. A 490, etc. : 
és rò karafpófewv, enet KpNTHpe puuyetn, ov Kev ednuepios ye ddot Kara 
8dkpv maperðv 8 222 f, ‘the man who should swallow it when it has 
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been mixed in a bowl, not short-lived would he shed tears down his 
cheeks’ (here the optative is clearly potential in force). 

With äv (xe): és olkov åmeppiyaoı véecGat Ixapiou, ds x’ aùròs eeSva- 
caro Ovyatpa, Soin 8 ® x’ éco. B 52 f., ‘they shrink from going to the 
house of Icarius that he may give his daughter in marriage to whom it 
pleases him’; 7 8é x’ émevra. yal’ ös ke mA€iora mépor Kal uópoiuos 
&Mo, $ 161 f., “she afterwards would marry the man who should bring 
most gifts and should come as the choice of destiny’. Note, further, after 
an imperative in the antecedent clause: 8apov 8 őrre ké pou Soins, 
keuwvjÀwov €orw 5 600, “whatsoever gift you give me, let it be a jewel’. 


9. The Temporal Clauses are almost entirely parallel in thcir con- 
structions to the relative clauses, from which, of course, they have 
developed. Thus we find: 

A. Final uses, which are discussed below together with ‘until’ clauses. 


B. Indefinite temporal clauses : 

Subjunctive without àv: od pèv cot more loov ëyw yépas, Óómmór 
"Axatol Tpwwv ékmépowo! ed vaiópevov srroAicÜpov A 163 f., “never have 
I a prize equal to yours whenever the Achaeans lay waste a well-pcopled 
stronghold of the Trojans’; dAd’ dre 81) kai Avypa beol uákapes TeA€awor, 
kal rà pépet dekalóuevos rerAqóri 0vu o 134 f., “but when thc blessed 
gods bring evils to pass, these too he bears them all unwilling yet with en- 
during heart’; aiei yàp rò mdpos ye Ücoi datvovras évapyeis Hiv, cdr” ëp- 
Swyev áyakAevrás ékaróußas ņ 201 f., ‘for always hitherto have the gods 
appeared manifest to our gaze whenever we offer splendid hecatombs’ ; 
uos © néAvos pécov ovpavov apdiBeBriKn, tpos ap e£ ados eloi yépov 
dAtos vnpeptis 8 400 f., “when the sun stands at the zenith, then the 
infallible old man of the sea comes forth from the water’. 

There are numerous examples of great similarity to the above where 
xe(v) or dv accompanies the verb. With A 163 compare éyo 8° óMyov re 
piov re Epyow’ exwv emi vijas émei ke kauw moAepitLov A 167 f., ‘I go to my 
ships with a small portion but my own when I have grown weary in the 
fight’; and further aAda rò èv Kal dvekrov exer kakòv ómmóre Kev Tis Tara 
pev kìain . . . vékras 8° Umvov éynot v 83 ff., ‘that sorrow is endurable, when 
a man weeps by day but has sleep of nights'. These examples show that 
little is involved in the inclusion or exclusion of «e(v) or àv, although some 
scholars hold that «e(v) insists on a particular happening or moment. 
That «ev means etymologically ‘in this case’ has been argued above. 

Here, too, generalizing re may take the place of dv: Au ðs mepruke- 
paúvw xeopévo, óre T audi Tudwéi yatav iuácoy B 781 f., ‘like Zeus, 
that hurls the thunderbolt in his wrath when he scourges the land about 
Typhoeus' ; cf. A 259. 

Optative without dv: GAN dre 87 moddpntis dvai€evev *Odvaceds, 
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ordoxev I 216 f., “but whenever Odysseus of many wiles sprang up, he 
would stand’; cf. ibid. 233. Cf. a similar construction with xe: otro 
kai rÀv mpoobev émevOdueba kAMa. avdpav npwwv, dre kév tw” emladedos 
xóhos tkor I 524 f., “even so have we heard report of heroes of former 
times whenever furious wrath came upon onc of them’. The optative 
is used even with reference to the future, the usage being assignable to 
the potential optative. oov 0€ mAciov Sémas aiel EOTNX WS TEP pol 
mee OTe Üvpós dvwyow A 262, '. . . for you to drink whenever the 
spirit should move you’. In the following example where émis . . . 
refers to an indefinite future the optative is due to attraction from the 
optative in the antecedent: avrika ydp pe karakre(vewev "Ayiadeds 
ayKas éAdv7” épóv viðv, emiw yoou eÉ épov einy Q 226 f., ‘straightway 
may Achilles slay me when I have clasped my son in my arms and have 
had my fill of lamentation’ (for this attraction of mood see the corre- 
sponding section of Relative Clauses); cf. further roroúrw Sè fowas, 
émet Aovoaito ddyor Te, evdeuevar uadarðs w 254 f.,¢ where the optative, 
in any case, is potential in force. Another example is vóv ydp y’ "Exrop' 
€Aows, enel av pada tor ayedov €AGou I 304, ‘for now you could slay 
Hector, when he should come nigh’. 

C. ‘Until’ clauses, which may combine temporal and final sense (cf. 
donec, dum, priusquam, ctc., in Latin), deserve a special examination. Ina 
purely temporal sense Attic uses the prospective subjunctive--dv with 
reference to the future and the aorist indicative with reference to the 
past: e.g., add’ avayacodpevos víixyov máÀw os émfÜov és morapov 


» 280 f., '. . . I swam back till I came to the river’; piuvere mávres, 
eükviuðes ~Axawol, adrod, eis 6 Kev dorv peya llpiiuow édwpev 
B331£, ... ‘remain... until we take’; durdp éyó . . . payńoopa 


e. Foske . . . xixelw T 290 ff., ‘I shall fight . . . until I reach’, etc. 

The subjunctive without dv, however, also occurs: éye« kórov ódpa 
rehéoon A 82, he nurses his grudge until he pays it back’ (cf. above, 
p. 170); Kousnoas 8 dvéuovs yer Euedov, ddpa Kadvin iimAQv dpéwv 
Kopudds Kal mpwovas axpous M 281 f., ‘and lulling the winds he pours 
down (snow) continually until he has covered the peaks of the lofty 
mountains and the high headlands’; 6 8 dodardws Beer Eumedov Hos 
tra todmedov N 141 f., 'and it runs . . . until it reaches the level ground’ ; 
but éws and eis 6 are always followed by the subjunctive with «e (dv). 

In these clauses, too, the optative+ xe (dv) is found where the governing 
clause contains an optative: Tójpa yap av Kara dorv rotirrvacoipeia 


* This should mean ‘you resemble such a one in sleeping comfortably when he has 
bathed and eaten’ (cf. éowóra. pvðýoaoða ‘in speech resembling [your father]’); but the 
sense required is ‘for such a one it is mect that he should sleep comfortably . . . for such 
is the right of old men’. Consequently it 1s difficult to resist emending éowas to gorxev 
as v. Leeuwen docs. 
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púðw  xpípar'! dratilovres, Ews k amd ndvra obei B 77f., ‘so long 
should we importune you with speech throughout the city demanding 
our money until it was all paid back’; èk roô 8 dv rou &revra. wadlwéw 
mapa vv alèv yw reUxowuu Siaumepés, eis 6 i^ ' Axavoi "Iov almd éàorev 
O 69 ff., ‘then after that should I bring about a retreat from the ships until 
the Achaeans take steep Ilion’. Apart from these the following is the 
only example where an optative+ dv occurs in an ‘until’ clause without 
an optative in the main clause: 8% róre Keir’ . . . év TOAAG Komp, 1j oi 
mporápouUe Oupawy Tuóvov re DBoOv te adis kéyvr, öpp àv dyoiwv 
Sudes 'O8vacíjos réuevos péya kompyjcovres p 296 ff., where, however, 
the meaning is not certainly final but oscillates between 'the dung was 
piled there until the serfs should cart it away’ and ‘. . . for the serfs to 
cart away’. The use of the optative with dy in purely final clauses has 
been discussed above (p. 161). 

The use of éws deserves a special note: in the Odyssey it is used in five 
separate passages in a purely final sense with little or no temporal con- 
notation: dpoe 8 émi kpavrvov DBopéqv, mpó dé Ktpar’ éafev, Tos ô 
Daijcecor Pirnpérporor puyein 8uyevijs "OdSvaeds e 385 ff., ‘she aroused 
blustering Boreas and broke the waves before him that god-born Odysseus 
might reach the land of the seafaring Phacacians’; cf. £79, 8 799, ( 375, 7 
367. 

D. npiv. In Homer the construction with the infinitive predominates. 
We find no example of the Attic usage, according to which the indicative 
is used where the zpiv clause denotes the limit up to which the action of 
the main clause is continued : e.g., odd€ TL Oud Tépmero, mpiv ToÀé ov 
orópa. Svpevar aiparóevros T 312 f., ‘nor did he rejoice in his heart until 
he entered the mouth of bloody war’; où 8 dmodArjyer mpiv xpoós 
dvõpouéoro Šieàbéuev Y 99 f., ‘nor does it cease until it pierces the flesh 
ofa man’. The nearest approach to an indicative construction is scen in 
those sentences where mpív y? governs a clause introduced by őre 8%: 
ds pev TrÀv èri loa payn réraro mrÓAeuós TE, mpl y Ore dn Zevs Kddos 
óméprepov "Exrop. 8Oke M 436f., ‘thus were their battle and strife 
stretched evenly until Zeus granted greater glory to Hector’; 7/ue6' 
drulopevar . . . mpiv y dre 87) ue ods vios amo peyapowo kdÀecaev 
V 42 f., ‘we sat distraught until your son called me from the hall’. In 
these turns of phrase the paratactic origin is clearly apparent: “it was 
level pegging at least prior to (mpiv ye) the moment when Zeus . . .’. 
The prospective subjunctive occurs in B 374 (mpiv y 67° dv . . . yévnras) 
and the corresponding optative with reference to the past in I 488 f. (rpiv 
y dre 84. . . doau). 

When zpiv refers to the future, the construction with the subjunctive 
is frequent, but whereas in Attic the potential particle dv regularly 
accompanies the mood, it is nowhere found in Homer. This suggests 
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that the subjunctive in such constructions has arisen from the voluntative, 
which is exemplified in dAAà od peév prjmw Karadvceo udov 'Apfíos, 
mpiv y uè Seip’ éMiobcav év ddbadpotow ina X. 134 ff., which may be 
translated paratactically ‘do not enter the battle . . . I want you to see 
me coming first’. So also o) ydp mw karaóvoóueÜa . . . eis '" AiGao 
Sdéuous, mpi uópowov Auap éméMÓm K 174 f., “we shall not go down to 
the home of Hades — let the destined day come first’. On the other 
hand the parataxis quoted by Goodwin as illustrating the origin of the 
construction is hardly satisfactory: ovd€é mv àvomwjoews: mplv kai kakóv 
dM máÜnoÜo Q 551, ‘you will not raise him up again; before that 
you will suffer some other misfortune’ is wholly different in meaning 
from ‘you will not raise him up until you suffer some other affliction’. 
In the former case the subjunctive is prospective, whercas to get thc 
second meaning a voluntative is necessary — you must suffer some other 
misfortune first. 

The optative is used after mpiv in only one passage: od &8eAev desyew, 
mp meipnoar "AyiMjos ® 580, ‘he was unwilling to flee — might he 
make trial of Achilles first’. This example throws light on the origin of 
the ‘oblique’ optative in such constructions: the optative here obviously 
represents a wish, and we have seen above (p. 149) how the wish 
optative suggests in a more ‘remote’ form a desire for which the 
voluntative subjunctive is a more direct expression. It thus came to be 
used after historic tenscs to correspond to the subjunctive after primary 
tenses. 


THE PARTICLES 


I. dráp, adrdp.—Thesc are identical in force. Their functions may 
be divided into (1) adversative: e.g., rà pév . . . ornrnv, oùðé Ti pv 
mpoceduwveov ovd épéovro: atrap 6 éyvw How evi peoi guvycev re 
A 331 ff, ‘but the two stood and spoke not to him nor questioned him ; 
but he knew in his heart and spoke’; €i S€ @avdvrwy mep karaàńbovr 
ely " Ai&ao, abrap ey kai kehi piov peuvýoop ératpov X 389 f., “if they 
forget the dead in Hades, yet will I even then remember my dear 
comrade’. 

(2) progressive: "Houoros pev d@xe Ai Kpoviwvi àvakrt, abtap apa 
Zes Saxe SiaxTopw apyeipovry, etc. B 102 f; ‘Hephacstus gave it to Zeus 
Kronion and Zeus gave it to the messenger Argciphontes'. 


2. dpa, dp (before consonants), pa.—This is one of the most frequent 
of Homeric particles. It signifies ‘interest? and ‘excitement’ of every 
kind, whether in the novel, the unexpected, the disappointing, etc. E.g., 
párov . . . Tov p avdros “Odvpmios 7ke powode, Pwpoð vmaigas mpds 
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pa màaráviorov ópovaev B 308 ff., ‘a serpent . . . which the Olympian 
himself sent forth to the light, flashed from beneath the altar and darted 
to the plane tree’; ó 8é KAuoinBev ákoícas éxpoAev loos "Apni, kako 
8° dpa of sréAev dpyj A 603 f., ‘and he heard and came forth from the hut 
like unto Ares; and that was for him the beginning of woe’; ov8’ dp’ 
eweAre . . . dij. dmovoorýoew M 113 ff., ‘nor was he destined . . . to 
return safely’, 

dpa. is often combined with other particles calculated to quicken the 
hearers’ interest: e.g., 7 dpa, 4 pá vw rou, etc. 


3. 6é.—The continuative and adversative uses are common as in prose 
and require no illustration. At times, however, and particularly after a 
wish, Homer links on with 8é a causal clause which prose would express 
more explicitly by ydp: ideo’: dudw è vewrépw čorov peio A 259, 
‘trust me; you are both younger than I’; éeuddev £óves Bea Aids 8é 
ro. dyyeAós eim B 26, ‘listen quickly to me: I am, you know, the 
messenger of Zeus’, etc. 

A use peculiar to Homer and Herodotus is the so-called ‘apodotic’, 
where it marks the entrance of the main clause after a preceding subordi- 
nate clause: of mep dvdAAwy yeveń, roíq Sè kai dvdpav Z 146; óocoov 
Painkes mepi mdvrwy iòpies avdpav via Bonv evi móvro é£Aavvéuev, ws 
86 yvvatkes torv texyvijcoat 7 108 ff., ‘as much as the Phaeacians surpass 
all men in skill in sailing a swift ship on the sea, even so are their women 
skilful workwomen at the looms’, etc. 


4. %.—This particle is used by Homer only in speeches, where it has 
a strong asseverative force — ‘verily’, ‘in sooth’. 7 uéya wévOos "AxatSa 
yatav ixaver A 254, ‘verily a great gricf has come to the land of Achaea’ ; 
and passim. 

This particle, too, is often combined with particles of similar force : 
note 7) uév, À uiv, T] Tow, À dpa, Ñ pa v) To, À ydp, etc. It may further be 
used as an adjunct in émei 4j, ri 7 (also written ri), and further in com- 
binations Zuév . . . 48€ (‘verily on the one hand. . . verily on the 
other’), e.g., viv 8' elu DOinrd’, émei Ñ moù déprepdv otw oikad’ tuev 
A 169f., ‘but now I shall go to Phthia since it is indeed far better to 
return home’. ri 4 rou radra idvin mávr ayopedw; A 365, why indeed 
should I tell this to you who know everything ?' ; zuév 8% mor épe0 
mdapos ékÀves ev&apevoto . . . HO ETL Kal viv pou TÓOÓ. emiKprnvorv €€Adwp 
A 453 ff., “verily in the past you were wont to hearken to my prayer . . . 
and even so now fulfil this wish of mine’. In most examples, however, 
muev . . . 9d€ has little more force than “both . . . and’. 


5. Onv.—This particle is rather weaker in force than 84: od 05v 008’ 
adros Snpov Bén II 852 f., ‘indeed not long shall you yourself live’; ds 
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Onv kal cov yà Avow pévos P 29, “even so shall I loose your might’ ; 
od Ov pw mddw abris dvýoet upos ayivup veueiew Bacidijas dveWelots 
énéecow B 276 f., ‘never again, I am sure, will his proud heart urge him 
to revile the kings with abusive words’; # 65v o? eavdw ye Kal dorepov 
dvriBorjaas A 365, ‘verily I will make an end of you . . .’. 


6. pév.2—It has been suggested that uév (like 8é) is an old demon- 
strative stem, which would satisfactorily account for the opposition uév 

. é. pé by itself clearly has this deictic-demonstrative force in 
thrusting some aspect of a situation on the attention of the hearer. 

The Homeric use differs from Attic in that it may be used to produce 
emphasis without a following contrast denoted by 8€: xpr) pev adwirepov 
ye, Ged, Eros eipdcoacbar A 216, ‘a man certainly must obcy the words of 
you two, O goddess !' ; où pèv cot more loov exw yepas A 163, ‘never do 
| have a prize equal to yours’; avrika 8’ domida pev mpdol’ éoyero 
M 294, ‘his shield straightway he held before him’ (but here there is an 
implied contrast with 3/o Soépe rwdocwv which follows in l. 298); 
vnpueprés pev 1j por bmóayeo A 514, promise me quite without fail’. 

Note the combination ye pév, which in Homer is either (1) adversa- 
tive: oddé uiv oj8 of dvapyot cav, móUeóv ye pev apxov B 703, 'nor 
were his men leaderless, yet they longed for their leader’; alpa uéAav 
xeddpule, vdos ye uv dpmeBos Fev A 813, ‘the black blood was gushing ; 
yet was his spirit steadfast’; (2) concessive: rov Ecivov épwpeba e rw’ 
Jehov olðé re kai 8e8dnke: dunv ye pèv où kakós ott 0 133 f., ‘let us 
ask the stranger if he knows and is skilful at some sport; in build at least 
he is not bad’. 4 uév like # jov is strongly assevcrative: *$ pév o 
evSuxdws åmenéunopev, Odp’ av ikoro marpida ov K ÓS f., ‘truly in kindness 
we sped you on your way that you might come to your native land’. 
Similar combinations are 4 uév 57 and # rot pev. 


7. piv (udv) uncombined with another particle seems to be used only 
to emphasize negative statements : od phy ol TÓ ye KaAALov OddE T üpewov 
Q 52, ‘verily that will neither be fairer nor better for him’ (= ‘he shall 
have neither profit nor honour from it’); GAN od udv o éri Sypov 
dvé€opat E 895, ‘but no longer shall I endure you’. Note the com- 


a Wackernagel reminds us (Untersuchungen, 18 f.) that uáv is the form of this particle 
in all dialects except Attic-lonic. In Ionic we find pév while pry is exclusively Attic. In 
Homer pay is confined to ante-vocalic positions where a long syllable is metrically required, 
while uév is found mostly before a consonant. Thus 7 udv appears before a vowel in B 370, 
N 354, etc., and # pé before a consonant A 77, E 197, etc. It 1s difficult in the face of these 
facts to resist the conclusion stated by Monro: ‘an original pav was changed into uév 
whenever it came before a consonant, and preserved when the metre made this corruption 
impossible’. The presence of uv in our Homeric texts must, therefore, be ascribed to 
Attic or Atticistic influence. 
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binations (1) e? 8° dye pv meipnoos A 302, ‘come now try (if you dare)’ ; 
(2) xai pýv: de yap éfepéw, kai phv rereAeouévov éorar ¥ 410, ‘for 
thus shall 1 speak out and it shall indeed be accomplished’; (3) 5 pýr: 
7 pv Kal movos éoTiv avinbévra véecbar B 291, ‘in good sooth there is 
toil enough to make a man become disheartened and depart’. 


8. obv.—This particle has a limited function in Homer, where it 
appears almost solely in temporal clauses in the combinations ére otv, 
«s ov and seems to mean no more than ‘when in fact’ (it is possible that 
odv/dv is the present participle of the verb ‘to be’, in which case it is 
identical with the English ‘sooth’): of 8 &mei ov ayepfev A 57, “when 
they were actually gathered together’ (odv refers to áyoprjv8e kaAMéacaro 
Aadv “AyiAdeds |. 54). 


9. mep concentrates attention on the word it follows, such emphasis 
often implying exclusion or contrast: éme( j^ érexés ye puvvvOdBióv 
mep éóvra, ruv mép pov OheAAev ’OAVpmos eyyvadtEac A 352 f., ‘since 
bear me you did (ye) short-lived though I am, honour at least ought the 
Olympian to have vouchsafed me’; oïkaðé sep oùv vuol vewpeba 
B 236, ‘home let us go with our ships’; émei od «e bBavóvre mep dS’ 
ákayoiumv, el pera ols érápowi Sadun Tpwwy evi Siw a 236 f., “since not 
even if he had died should I grieve thus if he had been brought low with 


his comrades in the land of the Trojans’. 


IO. re.— Besides its common prose function as a connective, in Homer 
re exhibits a specifically epic function: it denotes habitual (natural, 
expected) action. We have already discussed its attachment to the sub- 
junctive in frequentative clauses, and we have, further, observed its 
presence in similes where the subjunctive occurs. It can, however, also 
appear in similes where the indicative is usual (see p. 169): Bopeéns xai 
Zédupos, tw re Opyxnbev dnrov I 5, “Boreas and Zephyrus, which blow 
from Thrace’; IlaAAdó' 'A8mvaíqv . . ., 4 Té Tou atei . . . wrapiorapat 
v 300 f., “Pallas Athene, I who ever stand by your side’; apn èv eiapw$, 
óre re yAdyos &yyea Sever B 471, ‘in the season of spring when the milk 
drenches the pails’. ~re is used, further, in general aphorisms such as 
pexGev Bé re výmos čyvw P 32, ‘even a fool recognizes a fact’; kai ydp 
T’ óvap ex Aıós stw A 63, ‘for a dream, too, as you know, comes from 
Zeus’. 

There seems every possibility that this re is etymologically different 
from connective re (= Latin -que, *q"e). In the first place we note the 
resemblance of function to roe in general aphorisms: mAeóvowv Bé voi 
épyov dyewov M 412, ‘many hands make light work’. Moreover, # re, 
‘which presents considerable difficulties on any theory of re’ (Denniston), 
is almost indistinguishable from ro. (for which see below): èë ad 
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viv épuyes Üdvarov, KUov? 7 TE ToL ayy 7À0e kakóv A 362 f., ‘once 
again have you escaped death, dog that you are; in truth did bane come 
near to you’. Denniston notes, further, the ‘contact’ between otpemrai 
uév re dpéves eofddv O 203, ‘placable are the hearts of the good, you 
know’ and dxeorai to. dpéves éo0làv N 115. In view, then, of this 
parallelism and partial identity of usage between ve and rox it is possible 
to suggest an explanation of re which accounts for the hitherto in- 
explicable ‘generalizing’ function of re: re involves an apostrophe of 
the hearer, and it bears the same morphological relationship to oe ^ as 
rot to ooi. Its function is roughly ‘as you know, of course’, whereas vot 
=‘as you have perhaps forgotten’; e.g. rov 8' é&rjprot "Adpodirn peta 
yd’ ds re Beds T 380 f., ‘but Aphrodite snatched him up full easily, just 
as you would expect a goddess to’. So, too, in the above quoted similes 
‘the winds which, as you know, blow from Thrace’; ‘the season when, 
as you know, the milk drenches the pails’, etc. 

We may list here certain elliptical comparisons indicating measure- 
ment characterized by re: tiv 8é yvvaika edpov Sonv T' Ópeos Kopudyy 
x 112 f. (cf. dcaov & torov vós « 322; rov 86 yurav’ évdnoa . . . olov TE 
Kpopvo.o Aomov T 233; metopa 8' ócov r ópywav k 167; foüpov ... 
oov re mvyovotov k 517). All the examples are from the Odyssey. Herc 
belongs too, the post-Homeric usc of olós re ‘capable of’. 


II. ro, in origin a 'datival' form of ró (oo. comes from rfo), 
calls the attention of the reader to a fact which he has forgotten: it may 
be roughly translated ‘mark you’. It remains true to its origin in that it 
always implies the presence of a hearer, and in Homer the vast majority 
of instances occur in speeches, particularly in dialogue. The usage hardly 
requires illustration. Note the combinations (1) dAdd ron (2) Tiros, 
(3) rou per, (4) ovyáp. 

(1): dAAd rov ovK eédynoa Yoceibdcevi payeobar TAT POKATLYVAT@, ÓS 
Tov kóTov évÜero Bupe@ v 341 f., ‘but, mark you, I was not willing to 
fight with Poseidon, my father’s brother, who planted rancour in his 
heart’. 

(2): dAX dro. éweow pev dveidicov A 211, ‘but by all means revile 
him with words’. 

(3): dad’ Aro uév rara perappacopecta xai adris A 140, ‘but, 
mark my words, we shall take thought of this another time’ (i.e. “you 
haven't heard the last of this’). 

(4) : rovyap éyàv epéw A 76, ‘therefore will I speak’ (note, however, 
that ror- may be here a part of the demonstrative root to-). 


12. «e(v), av.—lt will be convenient to summarize here the usages of 
these ‘potential’ particles. xe, as we saw, is Aeolic, while dv is the 


a re was, of course, not originally an accusative but an old invariable form. 
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corresponding Attic particle. Their function, as we have scen, derives 
from their demonstrative origin ‘in this case’, etc. As such it serves to 
mark the prospective subjunctive from the voluntative and the potential 
optative from the optative of wish (sce, however, pp. 149 ff.). But this 
usage has not yet become canonized and the prospective subjunctive 
appears without xe, dv, as does the potential optative, while converscly 
the particle may occasionally accompany the voluntative subjunctive and 
the wish optative (p. 153). The same uncertainty applics to the use of 
the particle in subordinate clauses (q.v.). We must see in the stricter 
Attic usage an example of the process whereby every developed and 
disciplined prose style orders and sifts out from the vagueness and multi- 
plicity of colloquial usage those carefully differentiated forms of expression 
which writing, lacking as it does gesture and intonation, the commenta- 
tors and interpreters of speech, finds necessary for achieving precision 
and clarity. 

a xe(v), however, is between three and four times more frequent than ay, which is most 
common after the negative ov(x). As P. Chantraine observes, 11. 345: ‘on a observé que 
la vulgate homérique écrit presque toujours oó« dv, mais que ov xev Ct oU Ke sont exception- 
nels’. I cannot agree with the finding that dv is more emphatic than «e(v). The 
dialectical distribution of the particles must be the primary fact on which to base inter- 
pretations. That d» and «e(v) are different forms of the same word has been argued 


above (pp. 90 ff.). 


CHAPTER $ 


HOMER AND OTHER EPIC POETRY 
by A. B. Lord 


Tue field of epic poctry is vast. Our texts cover a period of some four 
thousand years, from the ancient Babylonian epic of Gilgamesh, of about 
2000 B.C., to the present day. They come from many parts of the world, 
including such widely separated places as the northern tip of Sumatra 
and the barren lava fields of Iccland.!. The poems themselves vary greatly 
in length from less than a hundred lines to many thousands, and naturally 
their quality is as varied as their length. We know the names of some of 
the pocts who gave us these texts and in some instances we know the 
circumstances of composition. In other cases we are ignorant of both 
the name of the poet and the time and place and manner of composition. 

A study of other epic poems and traditions has afforded us a greater 
insight into Homeric poetry and the Greek tradition than we have had 
hitherto, but much still remains to be done. The Chadwicks, especially 
in The Growth of Literature, and C. M. Bowra in Heroic Poetry have 
brought enlarged vistas of epic to our view of Homer and in doing so 
have taken the camera from the hands of the separatists; for we now 
realize that to compare Homer with other epic songs does not necessarily 
entail the theory of multiple authorship. Yet the most significant advance 
came in the early thirties of this century when Milman Parry proved that 
the Homeric poems were oral traditional songs, and collected material 
among the Yugoslavs that would enable us to discover cxactly what the 
implications of his proof were for Homeric studies. The present chapter 
will attempt to synthesize the most important of these implications in 
so far as they are now understood. 


THE OCCURRENCE AND NATURE OF ORAL EPIC 


Epic poetry is still practised, or was until recently at Icast, in Russia 
and central Asia, Afghanistan and Persia, and in Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, 
and Albania. The Western Hemisphere and the Pacific Islands have 
yielded us no texts from the past, nor is there any indication that there 
ever was singing of epic in those parts, although argument from absence 
of evidence is far from conclusive. An Ainu epic has recently been 
published,? and from the last century we have information about an epic 

(e 
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among the Moslem Achchnese in northern Sumatra.? There is indication 
that among the Touaregs, also Moslems, in northern Africa there is epic 
poetry.* Itis possible, of course, that epic poetry was practised in many 
parts of the world in the past and then disappeared entirely without having 
been written down. In fact, no matter how rich our texts from carlier 
periods are, they represent only an infinitesimal part of what must have 
becn. 

If epic poctry exists now only in out-of-the-way regions of the world, 
we know that it was still alive in the Middle Ages in most parts of Europe. 
We have not only descriptions but texts themselves from France, Spain, 
England, Iceland, Germany, and Greece. From ancient times we have, 
in addition to the Homeric poems, Sumerian, Akkadian, and Hittite 
epic texts from as carly as 2000 m.c. Even at this time epic is fully 
developed, so that its practice must go very far back in the history of 
mankind. 

Epic is narrative song ; it is a tale which is sung. In Russia, Afghani- 
stan, Turkestan, Arabia, Albania, Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria, indced, 
wherever epic poetry is still practised to-day, it is sung, and the melodies 
of its chant have been recorded on discs. There are abundant indications 
from the Middle Ages, both in outside sources and in the mediacval 
poems themselves, in France, Germany, England, and Spain, that the 
jongleurs and minstrels, scops, and Spielmdanner sang cpic poetry. Tacitus 
noted that the Germanic tribes sang of their famous men. Homer’s 
bard (does) sang the tale of Troy.” Although the evidence is very 
scanty, there is every reason to believe that the oldest of our epics from 
Babylonia and Sumeria were also storics in song.’ 

When Homer refers to epic it is in the term de(8ew, and the man who 
practises epic song is an dowds. Homer uses čros, sometimes in 
combination with uó0os, to emphasize the content, ‘what is or has been 
uttered’, thus underlining the narrative element in deSew.2 Homer 
himself teaches us that the basic idea of cpic is narrative song. The 
formula at the beginning of the Iliad stresses the song: Mvv desde, 
Ged; that at the beginning of the Odyssey, the story: "Av8pa. por ëvvene, 
Moóooca. 

Other epic traditions than that of the ancient Greck use similar words. 
Romance tradition has its chansons to which Roland refers when he 
addresses his men before the battle at Roncevals: ‘Now let cach have a 
carc that he strikes good blows and great, that no man may mis-say us in 
his songs'.'?^ The famous Spanish epic is entitled El Cantar de Mio Cid. 
In the Anglo-Saxon Beowulf a number of words are used to indicate epic 
song. Gid (verb giddian), leoth, and the verb singen all emphasize the 
importance of the song. When the minstrel in Heorot concludes the 
tale of Finn, the poet uses all three of these words: ‘The song was sung, 
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the glec-man’s measure". In modern times South Slav epics are always 
referred to as songs, pjesme, (the bard is a pjevač (‘singer’), as in the lines, 
‘And then let us sing a song which is truc and for the assembled com- 
pany'.? In a variant of these lines the singer also uses the verb pricati, 
to ‘tell’: “And then I shall tell you a song, a short one, one sung before, 
one which is true and shall be for the assembled company '.'? 

Singing of tales which we call epics is almost everywhere accom- 
panied by instrumental music. Homer pictures it thus: ‘A herald 
brought a beautiful lyre and handed it to Phemius the minstrel, whom 
they had pressed into their service. He had just struck the first notes for 
some delightful song, when Telemachus leaned across to the bright-cyed 
Athene and whispered to her.™4 Typical of the lines referring to singing 
in the chansons de geste is one which combines singing and playing the 
vielle: ‘After cating the minstrels played and sang '.'? 

Even in those parts of the world where no musical accompaniment 
is uscd, as for instance in Russia and in central and western Yugoslav 
Maccdonia, epics are still sung, and we know, furthermore, that in the 
past an instrumental accompanunent was present but was abandoned 
for known reasons.!¢ Ordinarily it is the singer who plays the instrument 
for his own accompaniment. There is evidence, however, for example 
in France and Germany in the late Middle Ages, that the accompaniment 
was sometimes played by another person.!7 Where it is used the musical 
instrument is a great aid to the singer in setting the rhythm of his lines 
and the tempo of his performance. Under his control it can assist him 
in smoothing over lines which in the speed of composition are faulty. 

In its prc-litcrary form cpic poetry was a necessary part of the social 
life of a family or of a community. Whatever its functions may have 
been in its carliest pre-history and in its origins, we find it in historical 
times serving as tribal, family, or national history, pancgyric, political 
propaganda, as a model for education, and finally as entertainment. It 
is sung at religious festivals, both pagan and Christian, at the courts of 
princes, at community gatherings, at solemn family feast days, and in 
the peasant hut. The audience for epic song seems never to have been 
exclusive. Although sung in the courts of princes, it was also sung for 
the farmers, and was not restricted to any single group. 

While epic may not have been intended for the cars of any special 
class, it is frequently performed and practised by a special group. The 
very fact of being a singer sets the individual apart even in the simplest 
society. The ancient Greeks looked upon the avidos as divinely inspired, 
and in some of the central Asiatic tribes the singer is actually a shaman 
or secr and priest. He is the intermediary between the world of spirits 
and of the spirit and the ordinary every-day world of man. Frequently 
the singer is professional or semi-professional, and this professionalism 
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may be of great moment in maintaining a tradition. But professionalism 
is not a sine qua non for oral epic. Achilles singing in his tent was not a 
paid bard any morc than is the patriarch of a Serbian family when he sings 
at the family’s solemn feast day. 

It is not uncommon to find that epic poetry is sung by two men to- 
gether. Such seems to have been the practice in Finland,!? and one can 
still hear this kind of performance in Albania and Yugoslav Macedonia 
to-day.2° In these cases, however, only one man is the composer of the 
song. He sings the lines and his companion repeats them. Even when a 
singer accustomed to such a tradition sings alone he repeats cach line. 
The musical pattern in these instances is constructed of two lines with a 
final cadence at the end of the second. Whether this form ariscs from 
antiphonal singing is not known, but it is a boon to the poct, because 
it allows time for him to think of the following line. It has drawbacks, 
however. It is not suited for really long epic poems. The tempo of 
performance is so slow that the dramatic force of a narrative is weakened. 
The audience finds its attention wandering during the repetitions. Hence 
the songs which come from regions where this practice holds tend to be 
short. 

Of the actual practice of cpic poetry among the ancient Babylonians 
and their neighbours we know little, and the poems themselves give us 
no description of minstrelsy that can definitely be labelled "epic! as we 
understand the term. The Sumerian poem, The Death of Gilgamesh, 
gives a list of the hero’s family and retinue, and in it is mentioned ‘his 
musician, (his beloved) entertainer'.? Perhaps this was an cpic singer, 
a Sumerian jongleur. 

The most vivid description of minstrelsy in ancient times is in the 
Odyssey, which abounds in references to the singing of tales as enter- 
tainment at a feast. The courts at Ithaca and in Phacacia maintain bards, 
and it is natural to suppose that Homer is describing something very 
similar to what must have been his own experience. Quite carly in the 
Odyssey we find the suitors listening to Phemius singing (to Penelope's 
distress) about the Achaeans’ return from Troy (a 325-59). In this 
passage it is clear that the bard has his own choice of songs, a right which 
Telemachus is ready to defend. This is decidedly the singer's point of 
view. We find it again more fully when Odysscus is being entertained 
at the court of Alcinous (in the eighth book). Demodocus the bard is 
much in demand throughout, whether to sing epic lays within the palace 
(9 72-84) or, after his tale of the quarrel of Odysseus and Achilles has 
reduced Alcinous’s guest to tears, to accompany on his lyre out of doors 
the dancing which is part of the alternative entertainment provided by 
the considerate host (€ 254-65). Afterwards he sings of the love of Ares 
and Aphrodite (8 266-366), and again, after dinncr, at the specific request 
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of Odysseus, the tale of the Wooden Horse (@ 487-520). Finally, on’ 
the following day, he performs at the farewell banquet to Odysseus 
(v 27-8). In all these scenes Homer's cye is on Demodocus, and no chance 
is missed of giving the bard the praise and respect due to his art. He 1 
beloved of the Muse above all others, though bereft of his sight (@ 63-4), 
and meets with the kindly consideration that such a one deserves. There 
is always somconce at hand to give him a chair, to place his lyre within 
easy reach, and to sct beside him a table with food and drink to refresh 
him between songs (0 65-70, 471-3), or to lead him by the hand when 
the party go outside (@ 106-7). Nor docs Homer omit to note the delight 
of the audience at his singing (0 367-9), and Odysseus is especially compli- 
mentary: he sends a serving-man across the hall with a special portion 
of meat for the bard, and richly praises his singing and narrative powers 
(0 474-91). 

The details which Homer gives are applicable to-day. They are in- 
tcgral and even necessary accompaniments to the oral art. As Homer 
has noted, the singer must stop from time to time in his long song to 
rcst. At these times he takes refreshment, and when Demodocus was 
first brought in a table with wine on it was set near him. In the Balkans 
to-day when the epic singer stops to rest, his audience buys him coffee 
or some more spirituous beverage. 

It may be wrong to conccive of Demodocus as being a member of 
the court of Alcinous. Demodocus is sent for and while he is being 
fetched other activity takes place, activity which indicates that it was 
some little time before the bard arrived. It is quite possible that he was 
not brought from another part of the palace but rather from another 
section of the town. Were he a regular adjunct of the court his lyre 
might be expected to be already on a peg in the hall, and he would not 
necd to be instructed as to where the instrument was. He scems to be a 
famous jongleur of the district rather than a minstrel permanently and 
officially attached to the court. 

The status of the bard among the Yugoslavs is not unlike that of 
Demodocus. During the last century and up to the Balkan Wars, when 
the southern districts of Yugoslavia were provinces of the Turkish 
Empire, there was an aristocracy of beys and pashas which still found 
entertainment in its courtly circles from the singing of epics. There 
are Moslem Slav singers alive to-day in these districts who recall those 
days and who themselves sang at such gatherings or lcarned from other 
singers who had been called in by the local aristocracy.? "The Turkish 
nobles did not actually, it would scem, maintain à permanent court bard. 
We have heard of local beys who had a great interest in epic singing, who 
practised the art themselves, and thought nothing of finding a kindred 
spirit in a bard who was not of the nobility, keeping him at their court 
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for indefinite periods of time.?4 Such a patron and his friends provide 
the ideal audience for the epic singer, and King Alcinous and his court 
seem also to have been that kind of patron and audience. That Homer 
appreciated such circumstances for singing one can be sure; the care 
given to the description of the feast in Phacacia bears witness to just that. 

While indeed the audience and the occasion and the musical accom- 
paniment are of great significance in the practice of oral epic poctry, 
needless to say, it is the singer who is the centre of attention and the chief 
actor. He is the carrier of the tradition; he composes the songs. He 
must be sensible of both occasion and audience, but it is ultimately his 
skill or lack of it which will pleasc, instruct, move to tears or laughter, 
or incite to action. The fate of the songs is in his hands. He may corrupt 
a good story, or he may enhance and set right a story which he received 
from the tradition in a corrupt state. He is no mere mouthpiece who 
repeats slavishly what he has learned. He is a creative artist. 


THE ORAL TECHNIQUE: (A) FORM 


The greatest service which the study of living cpic traditions has 
performed for the Homierist has been to explain the way in which the 
epic singer composes and transmits his songs.?5 The craft of a singer is 
a most demanding one. Consider what he has to do and the nature of 
the material available to him. He must sit before a critical or unruly 
audience and at a rapid specd tell a story in a restricted, perhaps even 
highly complex, verse form, for a period of anywhere from twenty 
minutes to six or seven hours. Had he memorized exactly a fixed text, 
his task would have been comparatively casy, requiring little skill. 
What the oral poet docs is much more difficult, because he must compose 
as he sings at sometimes breakneck speed. 

One of the most common misconceptions which has arisen from the 
use of the word ‘oral’ is that the singer has memorized a song and is 
presenting it as he learned it word for word as exactly as possible. This 
is oral presentation of a fixed text. It implies that the singer sat at the 
feet of another singer and heard the song over and over again until he 
had memorized it, or that he had a manuscript from which he memorized 
the song. In neither of these cases would the term ‘oral composition’ 
be applicable. Those who memorized the Homeric songs from a manu- 
script and then sang them were not bards, but mere reciters. It would be 
perfectly possible for a person aspiring to be a reciter to sit at the feet of 
such a one and by dint of memory finally learn the song. The reciter 
could learn from a manuscript or from another reciter orally. But it is 
quite impossible for the singer in an oral tradition, in the technical sense 
of the word, to memorize a song by sitting at the side of another singer. 
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One can memorize only a fixed text, and in oral tradition a song is never 
sung twice word for word exactly the same. The differences between 
performances, however, are not mere lapses of memory. This again 
would be possible only if there were a fixed text to begin with. The key 
to understanding oral style lics in the fact that the singer and the genera- 
tions of singers who preceded him are unlettered. They have no concept 
of a fixed text for epic song. Each performance represents a new com- 
position of the song, and it is this method of composition among un- 
lettered bards which we call ‘oral composition’. It is a special technique 
which came into being long before the art of writing was invented by 
man. It is a technique of remembcring rather than of memorization. 

In order to understand this distinction, we must discover what the 
young singer ‘remembers’. As a boy he hears the old men sing, and he 
absorbs the stories and becomes acquainted with the phraseology and 
language of the poctry and with its rhythms. They become a part of 
him and his young mind begins to remember the tales and to form his 
thoughts in the patterns of the song. The process in the carly stage is as 
unconscious as that of the child learning to speak, when he first listens to 
the sounds which his elders are making. It becomes conscious when the 
boy decides to try to sing himself. He is still in his carly "teens when he 
begins to learn the art of oral composition. He docs not learn this art 
from a set of rules, but he learns it by composing, by trial and crror, by 
experience. He listens, and then in private he sings; and this is repeated 
many tines. 

The learning, or remembcring, starts when the boy picks up the 
instrument that accompanies the singing and begins to play awkwardly 
and to sing a few lines. He watches the fingers of an older singer and he 
unitates; he hears the melody and he imitates it; he remembers a few 
phrases; he tries to fit fingering, melody, and phrase together. The 
fingering and the melody arc repeated over and over again, and they arc 
soon mastered to the extent that the singer is at ease with them and needs 
to give them no thought. In this respect the playing of the instrument 
and the singing of the melody arc learned first, but they are not learned 
apart from the words or phrases. Learning of all three begins at the same 
time, but the first two are less complicated and are hence learned faster 
bécarise they are more often repeated. Learning the phrases goes on for 
a much longer period of time; there are more phrases and they are not 
repeated so often. 

If memorization takes place at any point, it is in the period of 
apprenticeship when the young singer is learning the phrases and lines 
of the poetry. The song has no fixed text, but the phrases and lines of 
the poetry are more or less stable. They exist to make oral composition 
possible; they have been worked out by countless generations of singers. 
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The boy must learn them. These are the ‘formulae’ of oral poetry, the 
distinguishing feature of its style. They express the ideas of the poetry ; 
they are uscful and necessary; hence they persist from age to age. The 
boy learns enough of them to sing the song of his choice. He sings it 
over and over again; at first only part way through, then all the way 
through. Mcanwhile he continues to listen to this and to other songs. 
But the ability to sing onc song from beginning to end is a landmark in 
his learning. 

The next song is easier, because many of the ideas are the same and 
the formulac can be used again. In fact, not only are the same formulac 
useful, but also some of the ideas, some of the action, are the same in both 
stories. In onc tale a letter was written and dispatched, a journey was 
made. The same happens in the other tale. The singer already knows 
how to do this. He already has the ability to express the repeated situa- 
tions in the poetry. These are the ‘themes’ of oral poetry, another 
distinguishing feature of its style. Their uscfulness is apparent when the 
singer learns his second song. 

And thus the singer continues until he is master of the formulac and 
themes of the poctry, the necessary and characteristic elements of oral 
composition. The art has then been learned; the singer is fully fledged. 

To the singer a song is a story and he is concerned, after he has learned 
this art of story telling, with what happened and with the actors in the 
tale. As he proceeds in the telling he remembers the themes and the 
formulae necessary to the rapid expression of the ideas of the song within 
the limits of the metre. But the song is not in a fixed form in his mind ; 
he remakes its form each time he tells it; each time the configuration 
of the themes may be somewhat different and their expression in formulae 
will fit the requirements of the moment, metrical, melodic, psychological. 
The singer translates the elements of the story as he remembers them into 
the themes of the tradition, and these he expresses in formulac. This is 
the process which he goes through at every performance. This is oral 
composition. 

Let us illustrate the formulaic and thematic structure which com- 
parative study has revealed to us. Each linguistic tradition has its own 
set of patterns on which its formulae rest. In Serbocroatian an epic line 
is decasyllabic with an inviolable diaeresis after the fourth syllable: 
Vino pije | Kraljevicu Marko (‘Kraljević Marko is drinking wine’). Its 
formula structure is based, therefore, on units which are either four, six, 
or ten syllables in length. The general metrical movement of the line 
is trochaic. The line in the Song of Roland is sometimes hendecasyllabic 
with a diaeresis after the fourth syllable, and its metrical movement is 
iambic: Carles li reis, | nostre emperere magnes% (‘King Charles, our 
great emperor’). Its formula structure is based on units which are either 
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four, seven, or cleven syllables in length. Most of the Old French lines 
are decasyllabic with iambic movement : Si recevrez | la lei de chrestiens ? 
(“You will receive the law of the Christians’) ; hence they are very 
similar to the Serbocroatian line. The Old Germanic metre of the 
Anglo-Saxon Beowulf is not founded on syllabic principles, but rather 
on the number of stresses in the line, there being two in cach half line, 
with a caesura in the middle of the linc. There is a certain amount of 
freedom in the number of syllables between stresses, but the metrical 
patterns fall into a given number of definite types. The two hemistichs 
are joined by alliteration: monegum maegpum | meodosetla ofteah 8 
(‘Wrested the mead-benches from troops of foes’). Here the basic 
formula structure is somewhat more varied than in the previous in- 
stances ; half lines of two stresses with given types of syllabic distribu- 
tion, and whole lines of four stresses with alliteration, double in the first 
hemistich, single in the second. The Homeric hexameter is a longer line 
than any of these, and the number of places in it where a diaeresis or 
cacsura may occur multiplics the possible lengths for formula units. Its 
basic formula structure is morc varied even than that of the Old Germanic 
linc.” Yet it is still fundamentally a system of parts of lines and of whole 
lines. In the ninth line of the Iliad, for example, the first formula in the 
line ends after the second syllable of the third measure : Asroós kai Aros 
viós*| ó yàp neut yoAwbeds, but in the following line the break comes after 
the first syllable of the fourth measure : vodcov dvà orparóv ðpoe kakijv, 
oÀékovro 0€ Àaot. 

As generations of bards have poured their ideas into thc metrical 
patterns outlined briefly above, the grammatical sequence of their 
thoughts has come to form syntactic patterns, and the syntactic patterns 
arc part of the characteristic make-up of the formulae. They represent 
the rhythm of the singer’s thought, even as the metrical patterns repre- 
sent the rhythm of the stresses. Thus in Serbocroatian epic onc of the 
most common syntactic patterns for the four-syllable formula which 
begins a line is conjunction+ verb : pa otide (‘then he departed’) or pa 
pokupi (‘then he gathered’) ; and in the second half of the line one 
frequently has an adjective+direct object combination : careve ordije 
(‘the imperial hosts’). In Roland a frequent initial formula has the syn- 
tactic pattern noun-subject4-verb : Charles respunt (‘Charles answered’) 
or its reverse : Dient Franceis (‘the French said’). In the second half of 
the Old French line a relative clause is a common syntactic pattern, as 
in: Guenes i vint | ki la traisun fist (‘Guenes arrived, who did the 
treachery’). 

While the formulae built on these metrical and syntactic patterns 
have arisen to mect all the needs of the singer, they should not be con- 

© Cf. Ch. 1. 
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sidered as simply set phrases which are fitted together mechanically. 
They range in flexibility in proportion to the frequency of their use in a 
single singer's practice. Those which are used most frequently, such as 
the formulace for speech, are stable, because they satisfy the simple need 
of saying ‘he or she said’. Yet the number of formulac which come into 
being in any tradition to express the various manners of speaking, thc 
various speakers with names of differing metrical length, is large. Such 
a system must include the needed expression of tense, aspect, number, 
gender. Not all of these formulae will be the same, since some will be 
used frequently, some very seldom. Those which are used frequently 
come to the singer’s mind automatically, without his thinking about 
them; but the less frequent ones he may even recompose each time, and 
in this recomposition he uses analogy with other formulae which are in 
his mind. The core of the formulaic technique and of its resulting 
structure is formed by the metrical and syntactic patterns; these patterns 
have been established by the most common of the formulae over the 
years, and the most common formulae at any given time reflect and set 
thc tone of these patterns. The formulaic technique of oral composition 
enables the singer to compose secondary formulae for the less common 
idcas within the rhythms of these patterns and by analogy with the more 
common formulae. This is an entirely different matter from Icarning 
formulac to express all the ideas of the poetry, which would, of course, 
imply that the formulae were fixed and so regarded by the singer. If 
the oral poct is never at a loss for a word or group of words to express 
his idca,?? it is because the formulaic technique has provided him, not 
with the formula for every idea, but with a means of constantly recom- 
posing the formulac for the less common ideas, with a sufficient variety 
of patterns so that the idea can take almost instantaneous form in the 
rhythm of his song. 


THE ORAL TECHNIQUE: (B) SUBJECT 


The forniulaic technique accounts for the singer’s ability to build his 
lincs in the rapidity of performance, but it docs not account for his 
ability to tell his tale, to build his story, and to learn new ones. For that, 
gencrations have developed what we may call the thematic technique 
of oral story making in versc. This technique can be best seen where 
we have a number of songs by the same singer and several versions of 
the same song by the same singer. The examples are from the first 
published volume of the Parry Collection. 

The Song of Bagdad (No. 1) tells of the capture of Bagdad by a 
Bosnian hero after the failure of the sultan’s campaigns of twenty ycars. 
It begins with an assembly of the pashas and viziers in which the sultan 
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informs them of his failure and asks for their advice. Such assemblies 
are common in the poetry and constitute one of the most easily recognized 
themes. There are two more assemblies of the sultan’s councillors in 
this same story ; one when the Bosnian hero arrives at Stambul with his 
army on the way to Bagdad and is summoned to appear before the sultan ; 
a second when the Bosnian army returns from Bagdad and the hero 
appears again before the sultan to receive his reward. When the same 
singer tells the story of a Greek War in which he himself participated, 
his song (No. 10) begins with an assembly of all the seven kings in the 
French city of Paris. Still another song in his repertory, the capture of 
Candia by the Turks in the seventeenth century (No. 15), also includes 
an assembly of pashas and viziers in which the sultan asks for advice. 
Here the situation is the same as in the assembly at the beginning of the 
Song of Bagdad. 

In the Bagdad story, our Bosnian hero gathers an army to capture 
the city. He begins by writing seven letters to Bosnian chieftains (cach 
letter is given in full) and dispatching them by messengers. He then 
sends retainers to gather provisions for the army and preparcs tents and 
kitchens on the plain. In due time the army begins to arrive, and the 
appearance of cach chicftam is described as well as his reception by our 
hero and the disposition of his men. Thus we have a catalogue of the 
Bosnian forces. 

We have two other versions of this same song from the same singer 
(Nos. 2 and 3). In Numbers 2 and 3 the hero first writes letters to the 
Bosnian chieftains and sends forth seven messengers, but he docs not list 
the chicftains by name, nor are the letters given in full. Then he assembles 
the provisions, and finally the chicftains arrive and the catalogue of 
forces is given. In none, however, of these three versions is the catalogue 
exactly the same. It can thus be seen that within a theme considerable 
varicty occurs — even when the theme is a catalogue ! 

This theme is used again by the same singer in another song, The 
Wedding of Cejvanovié Meho (No. 12). The letters of invitation in 
this case are sent to chicftains who arc listed, but in some cases the letter 
is quoted in full and in other cases its contents arc summarized. The list 
is substantially like that given in the Bagdad song, but again not exactly 
so. The gathering of provisions is essentially the same as in Bagdad. 
A catalogue is thus uscful to the singer in more than one song. 

The assembly and the catalogue are two of the commonest and most 
useful themes in all epic poetry. The reader is immediately reminded of 
Homeric parallels. The Song of Roland presents the same themes. It 
opens with King Marsila holding council with his dukes and counts in a 
garden at Saragossa and asking their advice about what he should do, 
since Charles is ready to attack him. This scene of assembly is followed 
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shortly by an assembly of Charles and his chevaliers who receive Marsila’s 
envoy, Blancandrin, and discuss his message. Even as Homer catalogues 
both Greeks and Trojans, so the singer of the Roland gives a catalogue of 
the forces of Charlemagne as they assemble against the emir, which is 
followed in turn by a catalogue of the chieftains in the emir’s army and 
the number of men whom they command. 

As another example of the theme of the assembly in epic song, we 
shall cite the beginning of the Sumerian poem Gilgamesh and Agga, 
written on tablets dating from the first half of the second millennium 
B.C. The envoys of Agga make proposals to Gilgamesh in Erech. 
Gilgamesh puts their ultimatum of submission or war to the assembly 
of the clders of Erech, and they advise submission, but Gilgamesh is not 
pleased with their answer and persuades them in specches to make war. 
In the Kara Kirghiz Song of Bokmurun there is not only a catalogue 
of the heroes who are invited to the funeral feast, but also a list of horses 
which are to be entered in the horse race at the feast.?3 

We have seen that a theme is not always constant in regard to its 
content, even in the same song by the same singer. It can be contracted 
or expanded as the singer wishes; it can be presented in its barest essence 
or ornamented with details. The better the singer, the greater the 
amount of ornamentation.’ Of many possible examples of a short and 
a long treatment of the same theme, the following from the Iliad will 
suffice: in I 330-8 the arming of Paris is described : 

330 kvyguióas év mpOTa mepi kviiurow e0nke 
Ka as, apyvpéotatv émiaQupiois apapvias' 
devTepov ad Owpnka mepi orýhecow eduvev 
oto kaciyvýroro AuKdovos: npyoce Ò atta. 
auhi © ap wpoiow Badeto Eidos apyvpónAov 
yaAKeov, adtap emerta odKos uéya Te otiBapov e 
kpati & em idu kuvénv evtuKtov &Ünkev 
urmovpiw: dewvov 0€ Addos kaÜvmepÜev évevev: 
eiAero Ò GAkipov éyyos, 0 oc mraÀaumduw aprper. 


33 


A 


The following line (339) shows the theme in its shortest compass : 
ws ò avtws MevéAaos apriios évre eduvev. 


It is instructive to compare with these themes of arming that of Agamem- 
non in A 17-44, that of Patroclus in II. 131-44, and, of course, that of 
Achilles in T 369-91. All three begin with the same three lines given 
above.  Patrocluss arming is cxactly the same as that of Paris 
except that the line: ‘starry and elaborate of swift-footed Acacides’ 
takes the place of line 333. In both cases it is a borrowed corslet and the 
ownership is stated. Lines 140-4 of the Patroclus passagc are perhaps 
not part of the arming because they tell us what Patroclus did not take, 
namely, 'the spear of blameless Aeacides'. The theme of the arming of 
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Achilles has its own very special features, but it is not long; it does not 
need to be, because the armour has already been described at length. The 
arming of Agamemnon is the longest and most ornate of the passages 
cited. It can be seen that Homer had a basic theme for arming, which is 
given in its normal form in the arming of Paris and of Patroclus. 
The theme is adjusted in the case of the other two heroes to fit the 
particular circumstances. 

We may say that any song is a grouping of themes which are essential 
to the telling of the tale plus such descriptive or ornamental themes as 
the singer chooses either habitually or at the moment of performance to 
usc as decoration for the story. We can, therefore, expect that a song as 
sung by a given singer may vary in respect of minor or ornamental 
themes, themes of details, but that it will not vary in respect of the essen- 
tial themes of the story. In fact, singers boast that they sing a song word 
for word as they heard it 5 ; they mcan, essential theme for essential theme. 
They say that they always sing it in the same way and never change 
anything either by addition or subtraction ; they are really talking about 
essential themes, because to them the story consists of those themes. 

Experiment with oral singers shows that their statements arc true 
within certain limits and with certain qualifications. Two versions of 
the story of the rescue of Mustajbey's children by Bojiti¢é Alija were 
given to Parry by the same singer in 1934; the versions are separated by 
a period of four months. They vary much in details, and this can be 
seen dramatically from the fact that when one version is at line 1078 in 
the story the other is at line 621. Yet essentially the tales are the same 
through to the very end, although the divergences are greater toward 
the end of the story than at the beginning ; a secondary heroine bargains 
for a husband as a price for assisting in the rescuc of the children, additional 
heroes appear in the final rescue in one version but not in the other, but 
the methods of rescue are the same. One tale has 698 lines and the other 
1369 (Nos. 24 and 25). 

In 1951 the singer sang the song again for the recording apparatus. 
He had actually boasted in 1934 that, were he to sing the song twenty 
years later, it would be word for word the same. The latest version is 
somewhat longer than the longer of the two carlicr ones, 1429 lines, and 
the singer has kept his word about variations, because the story is essenti- 
ally the same and the divergences of details are no greater, in fact less so, 
over the seventeen year period than over the four month period. 

We are fortunate in having a version of this song from the singer 
from whom our first singer learned it, and thus we can test whether 
Zogié, the first singer, was right when he said that he sang it exactly as 
he heard it. Again there is considerable divergence in detail (more than 
between the versions by the same singer), and no large theme of the story 
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varics. Yet there is one major theme in Zogic’s tale which is not found 
in that of his teacher. Our young hero, Bojicié Alija, having accepted 
the challenge to rescuc the children, goes home and laments to his mother 
that he has no arms or horse or disguise for his journey. His mother goes 
to Sarajevo and borrows them from her brother. When Alija arrives 
in the enemy city he goes to an inn, and Mary the innkeeper recognizes 
him from the way in which he drinks. Identity is proved becausc he is 
wearing the breastplate of a Christian hero whom he had killed in battle 
and which he always wore! This is Zogic's version, and the incon- 
sistency of recognition by the habitual armour, when as a matter of fact 
the hero was on his first raid and had only borrowcd clothes and weapons, 
is a glaring one which Zogié had not noticed or changed over seventeen 
years. The episode is not in his teacher’s version at all. After accepting 
the challenge, Alija goes home and prepares himself and departs. There 
is no borrowing of armour. There is consequently, however, no proving 
of identity by armour. The singer merely says that Alija declared his 
identity and he and Mary embraced. 

Essential themes, then, seem to remain constant. But thc essential 
themes in a story are large enough and can be couched in gencral enough 
terms to allow for great variety. The essential theme is that Alija goes 
home and prepares himself for the journey ; in one case, however, it is 
claborated with a whole episode of borrowed armour. Again, the 
essential theme is that Alija and Mary recognize one another ; in one case 
the means of proof of identity is complex, in another the simple statement 
of revelation suffices. Thematic content is fluid in oral epic tales. 

We can sce from the preceding cxample one of the ways in which 
narrative inconsistencies can arise in oral composition. On one hand 
there is flexibility of content of a song ; on the other, there is a varying 
stability of any given theme. In the forming of a song a mixture of 
themes which are not compatible in the context of the song is thoroughly 
possible. Here the talent of the individual singer is most evident. 

The deeper our study of oral composition penetrates, the more we 
come to a realization that this traditional method of composition allows 
the individual singer some latitude and play for his original talents. The 
method aids the singer to tell his story ; but cven when the tradition 
furnishes the main outlines of the story, the resulting performance is the 
singers own. He is not the mouthpicce of tradition ; he is the tradition. 

The formulaic technique allows for innovation and for the entry of 
new words into the scheme of the formulae. While the tradition may 
be conservative in that the singer is not consciously striving to coin a 
new phrase, knowingly secking to be original, yct he is not stifled by the 
tradition if he wishes to express something new. He docs not need 
writing to find the felicitous phrase. 
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The thematic technique too is flexible enough, so that it is possible to 
say that the treatment given any story in a particular text is that of the 
individual singer, even though the story be as old as time itself, and in 
spite of forces which tend to make a tradition conservative. 

But the individuality and originality of the oral epic poet must be 
sought in the terms of his traditional art with an understanding of oral 
epic composition. When we analyse and interpret Homer’s poems from 
that basis, we shall be able to judge whether Iliad and Odyssey are by the 
same man. Only then shall we be able to sce wherein and how Homer 
was original and individual. ? 


ORAL AND WRITTEN: HOMER'S PLACE 


It is to the period of writing that we owe the texts of traditional 
cpic which we possess. What the collector does in effect is to petrify a 
particular performance of a given song by a given singer. Except for 
those texts which have in recent times been recorded by phonograph 
apparatus, our cpic texts have come to us through a middleman, and are 
the results of circumstances which are abnormal for the singers. The 
very presence of the collector may be a disturbing clement in the per- 
formance. 

The importance of this disturbance should not, however, be over- 
estimated. The presence of the collector may have little influence on 
the singer. Much depends on the personality and methods of the col- 
lector and of the singer. If the collector waits for normal performance, 
he may, in theory at least, capture the performer in the milicu to which 
the singer is accustomed. Interestingly enough, this method scarcely 
ever works in practice. The collector finds too often that the interest of 
the singer’s audience has moved from the singer to the collector. 

Morcover, normal performance is not usually idcal, even without 
the collector. Only rarely does a singer find himself before an ideal 
audience which will listen enraptured to his every word. Ordinarily 
his audience is unlike the paying public at a theatre; it is not necessarily 
a quiet audience. The cffect of this situation on traditional songs is 
apparent in the fact that the last half of songs tends to vary more than the 
first half. The singer does not always have an opportunity to finish his 
song; hence he knows the latter part less well than the first part, and 
when he hears other singers, he is apt to hear only the first part of a song 
and not the whole. The collector wants a circumstance of performance 
which will give him the whole song. Normal performance, then, is 
not by any means the best time for collecting. 

There is, besides, another practical consideration : normal performance 
is rapid, and the collector cannot possibly write down the words fast 
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enough to gct a whole song down, except in those few traditions in 
which each line is sung twice, as in some places in Yugoslav Maccdonia 
and Albania, for example. Attempts to have a singer sing the same song 
several times so that the collector may fill in the gaps and correct ‘mistakes’ 
fail. The singer docs not sing the same song twice exactly the same. 
This method of collecting cannot possibly yield anything close to a true 
text. 

The collector, then, finds himself forced to take the singer aside and 
to have him dictate his song line for line, while the collector or his scribe 
writes. This method is beneficial even when collecting with a recording 
apparatus, because it removes the singer from the vagaries of a doubtful 
audience. If the collector has previously convinced the singer that he 
forms an appreciative, well instructed, critical audience, the resulting 
text will probably be better than the text of normal performance. The 
singer knows that he has an audience on which he can count for the 
duration of the song. The collector has thus reproduced the circum- 
stances of ‘ideal’ performance. The singer has time and has been 
stimulated to do his best. 

Even in ‘ideal’ performance before a microphone, the singer makes 
his normal mistakes in forming lines, mistakes which arise from the very 
nature of rapid singing performance. Collecting by dictation, oddly 
enough, may result in the finest texts, in the texts which one might say 
the singer carrics as an idcal in his own mind. That is because the singer 
may edit his text himself as he dictates. This does not mean that he goes 
back over the text and changes anything, but rather that he has time be- 
tween lines to form the next line in his mind at his leisure. Yet the 
method of collecting by dictation is the most difficult to apply. 

There are two chicf difficulties for the singer. He is not accustomed 
to slow composition, and his mind frequently runs ahead of the hand of 
the scribe. He may thus inadvertently omit parts of his song. Secondly, 
he is not accustomed to forming lines without the aid of musical accom- 
paniment to set the rhythm, and he may have great difficulty in forming 
metrically perfect lines, which in normal performance he would find 
easy. If the collector or scribe can overcome these difficulties of slow 
composition without instrumental accompaniment, he has only onc 
other matter with which to concern himself, namely, boredom or fatigue 
on the part of both singer and scribe. He must be constantly alert to 
what the singer is doing, and he must kecp the singer interested. In the 
method of collecting by dictation the collector or the scribe has great 
responsibility. He has been the forgotten man in the study of thosc 
poems which have come down to us from the past, which must have 
been taken down from dictation, since there is no other way in which 


they could be recorded.38 
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Boredom and fatigue are the main enemies. They may make the 
singer shorten his song, leave out the poetic ornamentation which is 
typical of epic breadth of style, confuse themes, and so on. If the singer 
can overcome boredom and fatigue in the dictating process, he can 
produce a poem of great length, provided that he is a singer of talent and 
experience and his tradition is rich in formulas and themes. The scribe 
must be wary. There is 4 tendency for scribes, when they are in a hurry, 
to neglect to write down actually as dictated passages which they recog- 
nize as repetitions ot passages previously dictated. They assume that 
the repetition will be word for word, and hence they note down simply 
that at a given point certain lines are to be repeated. It 1s worth con- 
sideration that some of the repeated passages in the Homeric poems may 
have been sct down in this way. 

We must stress the fact that dictated texts are not exactly as sung at 
any time by any singer. Dictating offers the singer a rare opportunity 
to produce a long song. The question of length long troubled Homerists, 
but we know from the Yugoslav material that the oral singer can com- 
pose unified songs as long as the Iliad or Odyssey without any difficulty, 
and our research in the method of composition shows how this is possible. 
Our knowledge of Moslem tradition in Yugoslavia indicates that songs 
ranging from 3000 to 8000 lines are not rare. Long songs and how they 
are made arc no longer mysteries. 

The problem that remains for us is to posit the occasion when long 
songs are sung. There is a possibility that at festivals lasting for several 
days a song might be continued from onc day to the next. The ancient 
Greek festivals would give such an opportunity 4°; the Moslem feast of 
Ramadan with its thirty nights also provides an occasion. In both 
instances a fairly stable audience can be counted on to be present. There 
is no doubt that such festivals fostered long songs, and that because of 
them the tradition became enriched to the extent of making long songs 
possible. Evidence, however, that a song was ever actually carried over 
from one day to another is not very convincing. The probability is 
that this was not the practice. At such festivals the epic is not the only 
form of entertainment, as we have seen earlier in this chapter. Probably 
the longest songs which would be sung would range between $000 and 
8000 lines, depending on the speed of performance, the stamina of the 
singer, the length of the line in the given tradition, and the ability of 
the singer to hold his audience. 

While it is pleasant to think of the Iliad being performed from be- 
ginning to end as we have it at one of the festivals of ancient Greece, the 
evidence is against it. It is highly probable that Homer sang the Iliad 
at a festival and that all the essential themes of the tale were there; it is 
highly probable that his song was a long one, but not so long as our text. 

P 
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Our text must be a performance for a ‘collector’, regardless of how long 
or short it is, regardless, indeed, of whether it was ever sung over a period 
of days at a festival and attained this or even greater length in performance. 

Our text is not a normal performance, and from what we know of 
dictated texts taken down by a skilful collector, it is very probably 
superior to Homer’s ordinary performance of the song. 

Homer is not a shadowy figure. He is the poet of the Iliad and per- 
haps of the Odyssey; perhaps also of some of those poems which dis- 
appeared but which were ascribed to him. It is the collector who has 
cluded us. The real riddle is who wrote down the poems and why. 
Did Homer write them down himself? The possibility of a literate oral 
poet writing down his own song is very attractive to Homerists, more 
attractive than the idca that someone else wrote down the Iliad and the 
Odyssey from Homer's dictation. It appears to be a welcome com- 
promise; Homer could thus be both an oral poct, as his style indicates, 
and also a literary poet, as some scholars feel he must be in order to have 
composed such long and artistically well unified poems.*! What are the 
facts about literate oral pocts? First, they are not rare; they can be 
found in Yugoslavia to-day. Second, most of them do not write very 
well, but have only an elementary knowledge of writing, which is for 
them only a means of recording, not a means of composition. Third, 
they are still basically oral singers, because they still follow the process 
of oral composition outlined above. They are in a dangerous position, 
because as soon as they come to the conclusion that the written text must 
be reproduced exactly, as soon as they have the concept of a fixed text, 
their singing days of oral songs are over. Their ability to compose orally 
is lost when this happens, and they become mere reciters. It is a demon- 
strable fact that when this point is reached, the singer cannot sing a song 
unless he has memorized it; and when he forgets a word or a line, he is 
no longer able to fill it in with the formulae. 

There are singers who change from oral composition to written 
composition as well as to recitation. They know writing well enough 
and have read enough so that they can begin to compose in writing, not 
merely to record what they compose orally, but to ‘write’ a song. What 
is significant, however, is that this is detectable in the style. One can tell 
when a song has been ‘written’. The writer no longer has the necessity 
to abide by the formulaic style of oral composition ; he has leisure which 
the singer lacks. Homer’s style is too consistently formulaic to allow us 
to place him in this category. We have, moreover, no evidence that 
singers who have gone through this 'sea-change' in their lifetime have 
ever attained any excellence in literary technique. 

In the last analysis, howcver, the crucial question is: why would an 
oral singer write down his song? To preserve it? lt has never occurred 
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to him that it would disappear. To preserve it in the exact form in which 
he has just sung it? He knows nothing of fixed texts. As an aid to me- 
mory? He has a style of composition which was evolved for that pur- 
pose. No, the fact is that it would never come to his mind to write it down. 
Only an outside force from the world of writing would suggest it to him.# 
It is only to the writing mind that this process would occur. If Homer, 
then, wrote down his own songs, he had not done enough writing to cor- 
rupt his oral method of composition, and it must have been suggested by 
someone else ; for that Homer’s style is formulaic there is no doubt.* 

The deciphering of the Linear B Script docs not change the facts of 
Homcer's oral style one whit. There must, of course, have been writing 
in Homer's day, as we have said above. How far back into the past this 
skill extended is not actually relevant to the problem of the writing down 
of the Homceric poems. Indeed, even were one to prove that Homer 
lived in an age of a developed written literature, one would not by any 
means prove that the Homeric poems belonged in that category. Were 
one to discover epics written in Linear B having all the characteristics of 
oral narrative poctry, one would have uncovered another period of 
collecting. We know now that the answer to whether the Homeric 
poems are oral or not lies in the analysis of their style and not in the 
presence or absence of writing, or even in the presence or absence of a 
literary tradition.43 

It seems to me that it is precisely the oral character of the Homeric 
poems and all that this implies which scholars are cager to avoid. They 
arc still trying to refute Wolf’s thesis that there was no writing in Homer’s 
day. They are tormented by the apparent contradiction between 
Homeric excellence and a conception of the poctry of illiterate peoples 
as something crude. Could it be that we have failed to recognize the 
intricacy of oral poetry ; that we have not looked deeply enough into 
it to appreciate its artistic qualities? Perhaps we have been misled by the 
romantic idea of the ‘simple peasant’. Surely the songs of Avdo 
Mededovic ** and, to a lesser extent, those of his confrères in the Balkans, 
place before us a potential of great artistry, even at times greatness itself. 
If it is not the sustained art of Homer, we should not be surprised ; for 
the Balkans of the twentieth century do not present as felicitous a back- 
ground for the practice of oral epic as most certainly the cighth century 
B.C. afforded in Greece and the Aegean. 


RITUAL AND MAGICAL ORIGINS OF EPIC 


As we learn more about the practice of epic song in many parts of the 
world and reach a clearer understanding of the texts we seem to discover 


a On the ‘Peisistratean recension’ see Ch. 6, p. 220. 
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some evidence to indicate that the deep seriousness of epic poetry, its 
fundamental concern with life and death and rebirth, with mortality and 
immortality, spring from its prehistoric past.45 These are concerns 
which have brought forth not mere poetic musing or intellectual search 
for understanding, but rather, perhaps, an effective mcans (or so it was 
forever hoped) of overcoming death, of finding life. The myths of a 
people, be they cosmic myths or myths of lesser pretensions, are dyna- 
mic. By the telling of the myth or by its enactment symbolically one takes 
part in its meaning. It could be hypothesized that when myth became 
ceremonial, told in chant and verse, epic was born. Many ages later 
when epics were recorded in writing, they still carried marks of their 
origin. 

In the earliest epics we find man secking for knowledge of and power 
over the unknown and especially the mysteries of death. The heroes of 
the Gilgamesh epic, like their counterparts in the Homeric poems, are 
men of this world striving with the superhuman forces of a divine world. 
The lines with which the Akkadian text of Gilgamesh begins might apply 
to Odysseus : 


He who saw everything (to the end)s of the land, 
(Who all thing)s experienced, (conside)red all ! . . . 
The (hi)dden he saw, (laid bare) the undisclosed. 

He brought report of before the Flood, 

Achieved a long journey, weary and (w)orn.* 


There arc indications from sources going back to the second millen- 
nium B.c. that connect epic with incantation and with festival ceremony 
in which the cpic is recited by a priest. The Akkadian Creation Epic 
was ‘recited with due solemnity on the fourth day of the New Year's 
festival’.47, ‘The Temple Programme for the New Year's Festivals at 
Babylon’ gives the following entry in part for the events and rituals of 
the fourth day: ‘After the second meal of the late afternoon, the urigallu- 
priest of the temple of Ekua shall recite (while lifting his hand ?) to the 
god Bel the (composition entitled) Enuma elif. While he recites Enuma 
eli to the god Bel, the front of the tiara of the god Anu and thc resting 
place of the god Enlil shall be covered.’ 48 Part of the Afrahasis Epic 
from Akkadia was used in later times as an incantation for child- 
birth.49 

There are echoes of the ritual function of epic poetry in the poems 
themselves. The hero of the Kalevala is a magician and singer, and by 
his singing he accomplishes his great works. His song gives him power 
over the forces of nature and over men. Väinämöinen and the youthful 
Joukahainen contend in magic song. Their contest consists in telling 
what each knows about nature. 
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Sang the aged Väinämöinen ; 

Lakes swelled up, and carth was shaken, 
And the coppery mountains trembled, 
And the mighty rocks resounded. 

And the mountains clove asunder ; 

On the shore the stones were shivered. 
Then he sang of Joukahainen, 

Changed his runners into saplings, 

And to willows changed the collar, 
And the reins he turned to alder, ctc.5? 


In the Russian bylina of Sadko the power of the song of the great 
minstrel and merchant is extolled.’ The ancient Greek aoidos is pictured 
as divinely inspired by the Muse and perhaps we can sce in this not 
merely a convention designed to give the illusion of veracity and history, 
as Bassett believed,*? but also acknowledgement of the source of the bard's 
power. It is well to remember that the Homeric Hymns were very likely 
used as preambles to epic. In much the same way the Yugoslav singer 
of our own day calls upon Allah or upon God to aid him in his song of 
the deeds of the great men oflong ago whom he wishes now to remember. 
His invocation to the musical instrument, the gusle, abounds in magical 
significance. We learn from the Finnish epic 5 and from the spells of 
all peoples, that power over something is gaincd by knowledge and 
description of it. Thus the Yugoslav singer describes the gusle, not 
primarily for the purpose of enhancing his song, but rather that he may 
have power over the instrument which is symbolic of the song itself. 


Gusle minc, gift of God, 

Last night | told you 

That you were cursed 

From the time when you were covered with skin ; 
The skin on you is of a goat 

And over it runs a string of foal’s hair.*4 


We are reminded of the Hittite text of The Festival of ihe Warrior- 
God, in which musical instruments called the “Ishtar instruments’ play 
an important role in the ritual 55; and the claborate ritual preserved in 
an Akkadian text, to be followed by the Kalu-priest when covering the 
temple kettle-drum, illustrates the sacred character of some musical 
instruments. ° 

That the narration of epic tales had a practical purpose can be scen 
from the following passages from epic poctry and saga found at two 
widely separated poles of Indo-European tradition, India and Ireland. 
At the end of the story of Nala and Damayanti in the Mahabharata we 
read : 


And those who will recite this great adventure of Nala, and those who will 
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hear it attentively, misfortune shall not visit them. His affairs shall prosper 
and he shall attain wealth. Having heard this ancient story whose excellence 
endures eternal, he shall have sons and grandsons, wealth in cattle and pre- 


eminence among men. He shall be free from sickness and rich in love most 
certainly.5? 


And in the satirical Vision of MacConglinne onc reads : 


There are thirty virtues attending this tale, and a few of them are enough 
for an example. The married couple to whom it is related on their first night 
shall not separate without an heir; they shall not be in dearth of food or 
raiment. The new house in which it 1s the first tale told, no corpse shall be 
taken out of it; it shall not want food or raiment; fire docs not burn it. The 
king to whom it is recited before battle or conflict shall be victorious. On the 
occasion of bringing out ale, or of feasting a prince, or of taking inheritance or 
patrimony this tale should be told.58 


It is worthy of note that the emphasis is on fertility, new life, and 
prospcrity. 

The very fact that the stories of epic poetry arc told in verse, sung or 
chanted to an instrumental accompaniment, probably indicates an origin 
or at least a connection with ritual ceremony. It would seem that prose 
would be the easiest and most natural way to tell a story. Singing a tale 
in verse requircs special skills not possessed by everyone. There must be 
some important reason why men would begin to tell stories in song, why 
they should choose a difficult method of narration rather than a simple 
one, why they should maintain and claborate that method until it became 
a highly complex art. We can sce the magic qualities of this intricate 
art in the patterns of alliteration and assonance; Germanic, Slav, Irish, 
and Finnish epic most notably are characterized by these devices.59 They 
are frequently onomatopoctic and sct the mood of a line or passage. A 
Russian spell intended to stop the flow of blood in a wound abounds in 
kr alliterations, which suggest throughout the incantation the word for 
blood, krov, over which the singer wishes to obtain power.°° 

Alliteration and assonance are very common in the Homeric poems 
and, as in other oral epics, these features arc clustered about the key 
words of a passage. The first sixteen lines of Iliad xxi illustrate this 
phenomenon : 


"AXN’ Gre Or) mopov tov éüppetos morapoto, 
EdvOov Ówrjevros, ov aGdvaros TékeTO Levs, 
evi, SuaTuntEas Tovs pev rediovde SiwKe 

mpos TÓÀW, 7) TEP Axari aTulopevor poBeovro 
pare TÓ mporépq, OTE LaiveTo paidipos ` Ertop: 
TH p ot ye mpoyéovTo mepulores, Hépo. ô "Hpn 
mirva poo0e Babetay épuképuev: Hutoees Se 
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és morapóv eiAeivto Ba®vppoov apyvpodivny, i 

ev Ò émeaov peyáo moTáyo, Bpaye Ò acra, péeOpa, 

oxPar © augi mepi peyad’ tayov: ot 8 aAaAqr 10 

evveov evla kai €vÜa, EAicodpevor mepi divas. 

e > wy? € A € m M > L4 , 4 

ws Ò ob’ úno pirs mupos akpiðes nepeGovrar 

pevyeuevat motTauóvðe: TO 0€ hàéyet akápaTtov mip 

oppevov e€aidvys, rai d€ mrwocovar kab’ vdwp* 

a e o> 9 ^ — / ; 

ws vm Ayios Zavhov BaÜv&unjevros 15 
^ €7 / , A bd \ M ^ 

TAHTO poos KeAddwy emul Urmov Te Kat avdpav. 


morapos and ZdvÜos set the most pervasive alliterative patterns of 
this passage, which abounds with p, b, ph, t, d, th, m,n. The clusters of 
sounds play upon the various syllables of moraus and Zdv6os; po-, 
tam-, and anth- are especially productive of echoes. Anth- is helped by 
the verb forms in -nto and by é6a, Bafeiav, and Bafdppoor in lines 7 and 
8, accompanying zorapóv in linc 8 and looking backward in sound to 
Earfov, and again by Bafvàunjevros in line 15 following Edr6ov in the 
same line and worapovSe in linc 13. Thus the river Xanthus is placed 
explicitly at the beginning, middle, and end of this passage and is reflected 
acoustically throughout. The k, f alliterations begin in line 2 with 
rékero, are picked up at the end of line 3 in 8éw«e, and reach their climax 
in "Exrop in line s. The mist which Hera spreads is another key idea in 
the passage, and we can watch its development in the -er- clusters from 
-rei- in line 1 to vep in line 4, followed in exactly the same position in the 
next line by the -ter- of mporépw, in which it is linked with sorapós 
alliteration and assonance (a linking, indeed, which also began in line 1 
with aépov and continued with mpós in line 4, mpoyéovro in linc 6 and 
apoafe in linc 7), until it is realized in line 6, beginning with 75 p’ and 
culminating in the almost tangible hepa & "Hpn. The cluster -er- is 
repeated after the key word as well as before it and we find it in èpvrépev 
in line 7, where already the clusters of a new key word arc forming, 
namely the -ur- of mvpòs in line 12. This new cluster is given real life 
in linc 8 with Babdppoov and ápyvpo8tvgv. These examples give but a 
hint of the complexity of sound structure of this passage around the key 
words and ideas as they come to the singer's mind. lmage, sound, 
formula, and idca merge. To us the effect is poctic magic, the magic of 
Homer’s hexameters. 

But it is more than that. It is also a technique of oral epic that aids 
the singer in moving from one line to another ; the association of sounds 
has a compositional purpose. Yet the cffect which results was surely 
calculated by the originators of this device, not for poctic, but for practical 
magic. This is a dynamic method of emphasis used by incantation and 
inherited by oral epic, if I am not mistaken, from far distant times. Magic 
spells throughout the world use alliteration and assonance to make the 
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charm effective. Note, for example, the alliteration and assonance in 
the following Latin and Greek charms: 


Stulta femina super fontem sedebat 

et stultum infantem in sinu tenebat, 

siccant montes, siccant valles, 

siccant venae, vcl quac de sanguine sunt plenae.°! 


Oeiordry Boravn Botpundope, àumeAos Aven, UÚTNP TOV Boravav, EUVOLE 
KupBadndope, yis ev $vrois 7) mpwrTn, ert evypivwr ppevav pov, Tüpnaóv pov 


\ / Y > , 0 / e 7 PE. 2 
Voos dpevas, evOupos ovoada Els ELOTATIV VYlLELAV UW QEK LAW EAWE. 


There is onc kind of ritual song, the lament, which has a special place 
in epic poetry. It is sct into the epics. Perhaps this peculiar treatment 
of lament indicates the closeness of the cpic's connection with cults of the 
dead; for the lament is given as part of the full account of funeral rites. 
Hector's funeral begins with : 


And the others, when they had brought him to the famous house, laid him 
on a fretted bed, and set beside him minstrels, leaders of the dirge, who wailed 


a mournful lay, while the women made moan with them. 
(Q 719-22, trans. Lang, Leaf, and Myers.) 


And this passage is followed by the laments of Andromache, Hecuba, 
and Helen. The laments over Patroclus also, of course, are justly famous 
in the Iliad. The epic of Beowulf ends with references to two kinds of 
lament. The funcral pyre has been lighted for Beowulf and the warriors 
stand about it. 


Sad in heart, they lamented the sorrow of thcir souls, the slaying of their 
lord; likewise the women with bound tresses sang a dirge . . . the sky 
swallowed up the smoke. 


After the burial mound has been built, the poem continues : 


Then men bold in battle, sons of chicftains, twelve in all, rode about the 
mound: they were minded to utter their grief, to lament the king, to make a 
chant and to speak of the man; they exalted his heroic life and praised his 
valorous deed with all their strength. 

Thus it is fitting that a man should extol his friendly lord in words, should 
heartily love him, when he must needs depart from his body and pass away. 
Thus did the men of the Geats, his hearth-companions, bewail the fall of their 
lord; they said that among the kings of the world he was the mildest of men 
and most kindly, most gentle to his people and most cager for praisc.9? 


One of the most moving laments in all epic literature is that of 
Gilgamesh over Enkidu : 


Hear me, O elders (and give ear) unto me! 
It is for Enkidu, my (friend), that I weep, 
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Moaning bitterly like a wailing woman. 
The axe at my side, the (bow) in my hand, 
The dirk in my belt, (the shield) in front of me, 
My festal robe, my (greatest) joy — 
An evil (demon) rose up and (robbed) me! 
(O my younger friend), thou chasedst 
The wild ass of the hills, the panther of the steppe, 
Enkidu, my younger friend, thou who chasedst 
The wild ass of the hills, the panther of the steppe ! 
We who (have conquered) all things, scaled (the moun- 
tains, 
Who P the Bull (and slew him), 
Brought affliction on Hubaba, who (dwelled in the Cedar 
Forest) ! 
What, now, 1s this sleep that has laid hold (on thee)? 
Thou art benighted and canst not hear (mc)! 44 


In Slav cpic the most famous lament is that of Yaroslavna in the Igor’ 
tale, which begins thus: 


But what | hear is Yaroslavna’s voice like a cuckoo singing without 
tidings at morn. 

‘I will fly’, quoth she, ‘like a cuckoo down the Don. 

I will dip my sleeve of beaver-fur in the Kayali river. 

I will wipe off the Prince’s bloody wounds on his lusty body '' 

Yaroslavna weeps at morn at Putivl on the city wall, wailing : 

‘Wind, O Wind! Wherefore, Lord, blowest thou so fiercely ? 

Wherefore carnest thou the Huns’ arrow upon thy carefree wings 
against the warriors of my beloved? 

Is it not enough for thee to blow on high, beneath the clouds, rocking 
ships upon the blue sca? 

Wherefore, Lord, hast thou scattered my joy over the grass of the 
plains? ' 65 

When we realize that the Homeric poems share with other oral epics 
throughout the world not merely a generic process of composition and 
transmission, but also probably the traces of a ceremonial past that we 
have just noted, we should not be surprised that there are similarities 
with other oral epics in the storics which they tell. It could be, of course, 
that these similarities, like the laments we have just been considering, 
arc simply descriptions of the heroic world, real or imaginary, with which 
epic deals. Yet it is possible that, hidden in the history of these tales, 
there is a deeper meaning than glorification of ‘the heroic’. To ignore 
this possibility would be short-sighted. 

Our study of the form of oral epic and of techniques of composition 
and transmission tends to emphasize variation and multiformity; we 
sometimes forget the highly conservative character of this style in respect 
to essential narrative clements. Names, places, ornamental details change, 
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but essentials remain in the story and they remain for very long periods 
of time. The basic narrative themes of epic even as we have them to-day 
arc preserved by the oral form from very remote times. The stories of 
epic, especially those most characteristic of the genre, such as the return 
ofa man who has been absent in another world, or the search for some- 
thing or someone in the world beyond, may very well go back to the 
origins of epic. The oral technique shows us the way in which the 
central core and essential details are preserved. The surface of a traditional 
story or myth may be constantly changing, but the kernel of myth and 
its significance remain intact. 

Ritual is most generally centred on moments of transition cither in 
the life of an individual or of groups: birth, puberty, marriage, death, 
the renewing of the kingship. The ritual assures the success of the transi- 
tion and looks ever from death to life, from the old man to the new. 
Death is necessary to life, and must be cxperienced, symbolically or by 
substitution, before life is possible. Sacrifice and purification ensure the 
continuance of life.®% 

Once one is aware of this, certain parts of Homer’s narrative begin 
perhaps to take on anothcr dimension. Achilles, it might be said, under- 
gocs the ritual experience of death three times and in three different ways. 
First, he departs from the company of his fellows with the curses of the 
leader of the hosts on his head and returns in glory with new and divine 
armour, having lost his own. Sccond, he experiences death in the person 
of Patroclus, the substitute, who, when he puts on Achilles’s armour, be- 
comes Achilles and is slain in his stead. Third, he fights with death in 
the form of the river, from which he is saved only by the miracle of 
god-sent fire. Achilles is the kind of hero who attracts these symbolic 
deaths. He has an unusual birth and an unusual upbringing; signifi- 
cantly, information about both is not lacking in the Iliad (I 434 ff.). 

Parallels in other traditional epics or sagas would sccm to support 
this interpretation, or, at the very least, to emphasize the persistence of 
these essential clusters of themes in traditional lore. Examples from non- 
traditional material must be excluded, of course. Gilgamesh, it would 
seem, was fashioned by several gods who made him two-thirds god and 
one-third human. His youth was stormy, and he ‘dies’ in the person of 
his animal companion, Enkidu, who is his Patroclus. Digenis Akritas's 
unusual origin is emphasized in the first word of his name; his father 
was Moslem and his mother Christian. His boyhood deeds depict him 
as a precocious hunter (like Gilgamesh) and he slays a serpent-dragon 
which emerges from a spring.? An even more striking parallel to the 
fight with the river can be found in Genesis xxxii. 24-32, where it is told 
of Jacob that he wrestled with an angel at the ford of the Jabbok. Here 
Jacob receives the name Israel, symbolic of a new life for him. He has 
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‘striven with God and men and prevailed’. Jacob, it will be recalled, 
had an unusual birth in his parents’ old age, and a twin brother, perhaps 
significantly enough, a hairy man, Esau. Beowulf is a supreme example 
of a specialist in struggling with water demons. Of his youth we are 
informed that he was despised. There scems to be nothing extraordinary 
about his lineage as given in the poem, but there may be some confusion 
here with the other Beowulf who belongs to the Scacfing line and goes 
back to divine origin. It is worthy of note also that Beowulf’s fight with 
Grendel is preceded by the monster’s devouring of one of his companions, 
which might scem to be unnecessary carnage, unless one could see in it a 
possible clement of sacrifice. 

Other parallels could be cited, but these will be sufficient to illustrate 
the essential narrative pattern of a struggle with death, in the form of 
water spirits, and escape from it, by a hero of unusual birth and upbringing 
who often has a special companion associated with him.'* 

Odysseus’s journey to the realm of Hades may be said to symbolize a 
search for life. It has parallels in the ancient Gilgamesh epic, the Kalevala, 
and elsewhere. In the Kalevala the aged hero Vainaméinen sets out to 
build a boat, but he is lacking three magic words with which to finish it. 
He betakes himself to the dread abode of Tuoni, the world of death, 
to find them. He is rowed across the river by Tuoni's daughter. His 
trip is in vain, however, and he escapes with difficulty from the lower 
world. He then seeks the words in the belly of the giant Vipunen, where 
he is at last successful and returns to complete his boat. Gilgamesh too 
travels to the other world to consult with Utnapishtim, the hero of the 
Deluge, on how to obtain immortality. Utnapishtim tells him the story 
of the Flood and dwells with considerable detail on the building of the 
boat which we know in Biblical legend as the Ark. Odysscus’s wanderings 
also are comparable to those of Gilgamesh, who visits the scorpion-man, 
travels to a garden of jewels, visits the ale-wife Siduri, “who dwells by 
the deep sea’, and is finally provided with a boat by Urshanabi, 
Utnapishtim’s boatman, to cross the waters of death.? Journeys to the 
other world can be found in almost all epic traditions. The Kara Kirghiz 
song of Er Toshtuk tells of the hero’s sinking into the ground and of his 
many adventures underground before his return to his bride.” Through- 
out its history from Gilgamesh and Homer to Virgil, Dante, and Milton, 
the epic is preoccupicd with the journcys of heroes into the world 
beyond, the world of the spirit. 


THE PURPOSES OF EPIC: HISTORY, TEACHING, ENTERTAINMENT 


Yet to say that epic may have had its origin in ritual, and that it may 
have kept something of this function well on into the Christian cra, and 
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even to our own day, does not in any way imply that the Homeric 
poems had that purpose or that Homer was aware of the magic pro- 
perties of the tales and of the style which he had inherited. He sang them, 
I believe, as heroic tales of the past for the entertainment and edification 
of his own generation. Traditional lore, however, is fraught with the 
meanings and symbolism of the past. Because of his history the hero 
retains certain characteristics, and clements of the story persist. The 
present always carrics some degree of awareness of the past. What 
Achilles is and what he does is in part conditioned by his epic gencalogy ; 
Homer is not a completely free agent in forming his character, though 
he may have considerable latitude in the way in which he presents it. 

Perhaps the first great change to come over epic tradition in many 
of the cultures in which it is known was its secularization. This has 
happencd nearly everywhere but at different times in the various traditions. 
Seldom has it led to complete emancipation from myth and ritual. One 
might hypothesize that when the god of the ritual was replaced by the 
demigod, the divine king, and then by the symbolic human substitute, 
man became the central figure of the narrative. Whatever the process 
may have been, the result is clear. The ritual story of the god became 
the adventures of a hero, and thus it was possible to include actual 
historical events and historical persons in epic. The field of epic widened. 
Battles with monsters, strife with symbols of death, could become war 
on human enemy armies. Epic in this way took on the shape of history 
and of glorification of the man of mighty deeds; it became the epic as 
we commonly use the term. 

There were two forces which tended to preserve the mythic clements 
even when they were submerged in history. The first was the conserva- 
tism of religious belief itself, the aura of mystery, of the unknown and 
the fantastic. All the great epics of mankind have a quality which stems 
from this element. The second is to be found in the necessities of the 
oral traditional style. Themes which already form a tradition admit new 
thematic material only very slowly. It is easier for the singer to modify 
an already existing theme than it is to invent a new one. Both of these 
strong forces have preserved much from epic’s primitive sophistication. 
We are possibly not wrong in secing far in the distant past a mythic 
model for the most obviously historical epic. 

In its guise as history epic fulfilled also another serious purpose. It 
became morally didactic. An example of this can be found in the 
Balkans to-day. Among thc Serbian Orthodox Yugoslavs the greatest 
festival of the year is the Slava.7 It is a family festival and a very solemn 
one. From the time of the introduction of Christianity among the South 
Slavs, this festival is said to commemorate the day when the family was 
converted to Christianity, and it is celebrated on the feast day of the 
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family’s patron saint. The customs associated with this festival, however, 
indicate an origin from pagan times. The ceremonial cakes are un- 
doubtedly reminiscent of and perhaps even identical with the sacrificial 
foods connected with pagan funeral practices. Among the Yugoslavs 
the singing of epic poctry has long been an important and integral part 
of the celebration of the Slava. This is still true in rural communities in 
Yugoslavia. After the feast of which the elders of the family and their 
distinguished guests partake, these same men pass the gusle from one to 
another, cach contributing a song as he can. One is here reminded of 
Caedmon 73 and his fecling of shame at not being able to sing when the 
harp was passed to him in a somewhat similar situation. In his dream, 
it will be remembered, he was told to sing of the Creation. This story 
could be taken as symbolic of the change in Anglo-Saxon epic tradition 
from pagan to Christian. 

When the Yugoslav elders sing of the glorious deeds of the past, the 
young men of the family and of the community assemble outside the 
circle and listen. They are being instructed by the chiefs of their family. 
Such is the situation described by Lónrot also in the opening of the 
Kalevala : 


Let us sing a cheerful measure, 

Let us use our best endeavours, 

While our dear oncs hearken to us, 
And our loved ones are instructed, 
While the young arc standing round us, 
Of the rising generation, 

Let them learn the words of magic, 
And recall our songs and legends.74 


Thus the singer is a teacher. From him the youth learn the history 
of the past and also the moral wisdom of their nation. The gnomic 
passages which are to be found in all epic poetry are not, then, mere 
insertions, mere sententious interpolations. The oral epic of the ancient 
Grecks taught the wisdom of the Achacans long before Homer became 
the educator of Hellas. The cpic storics themselves embody moral 
lessons. Whatever the standards may be in each tradition, they are 
inculcated by epic poctry. 

History was didactic centuries before Thucydides wrote his famous 
words to that effect. Both he and Herodotus looked upon the Homeric 
poems as history, even though they criticized them as being unscientific. 
In mediaeval times the earliest chroniclers, consciously writing annals 
for history, drew from the traditional epics their accounts of man’s 
activities before the memory of contemporary eyc-witnesses. Thus, 
for example, in Spain we know of epic themes and epic stories from the 
Chronicle of the Pseudo-Isidore and from the First General Chronicle 
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(Primera Crónica. General)? Epics of contemporary cvents were also 
entered in the chronicles. The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle has preserved 
the Battle of Brunanburh. Indeed, the belief in the historicity of epic 
poetry is still alive among those who practise it to-day. The Yugoslav 
singer insists that the stories he tells are truc, no matter how fantastic their 
content. He has ever before him the idcal of singing a song exactly as he 
heard it ; he even says that to change it would be to falsify history. 

This does not mean, of course, that the events described in epic poems 
bear any exact relationship with actual happenings, but the audience and 
the singer believed them to be faithful to history. The historian of 
events will rightly be sceptical, but the writer of intellectual history can- 
not ignore them, because the fact that they were considered as history 
meant that they were influential in the thinking and in the behaviour of 
their times. 

The history contained in epic poems has indecd a force which a 
Thucydides or a Toynbee might well envy. Wise leaders of men have 
recognized this force and have used it. We are told that at the battle of 
Hastings the Normans sang the Song of Roland. Centuries later the 
Yugoslav soldiers fighting against the Turks used to sing in their camps 
the deeds of their national hero, Marko Kraljević. And from Turkish 
times in Yugoslavia, the Moslem singers sang of the importance of their 
home province, Bosnia, in the great empire of Sulejman the Magnificent. 
For example, from Milman Parry's collection of South Slav epic texts 
comes a passage in the preamble to the song of the Wedding of Mcho, 
son of Smail : 


Now to you, sirs, who arc gathered here I wish to sing the measures of a 
song, that you may be merry. It is the song of the olden time, of the deeds of 
the great men of old and the heroes over the carth in the time when Suleyman 
the glorious held empire. Then was the empire of the Turks at its highest. 
Three hundred and sixty provinces it had, and Bosnia was its lock, its lock it 
was and its golden keys, and place of all good trust against the foe.” 


This is history not as a dry record of the past, but as a vital memory of the 
past as exhortation to present action. It was national pride which to no 
small extent led men in the nineteenth century to record and collect the 
oral cpics. Each nation vied with its neighbour in discovering what it 
called its ‘national treasure’. 

So far we have seen the serious or ceremonial uscs of epic poetry. 
Yet the oral epics which we have and the practice of epic poetry as wc 
know it best fall rather into the category of entertainment. Even while 
epic is didactic, it is entertaining. It teaches by stories and it praises by 
telling a tale. Indecd, the moral is the morc forceful, the praisc the more 


vivid, by being cast in narrative form. 
We have already described the minstrel as entertaincr in Yugoslavia 
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and as he is depicted in the Odyssey. Of especial interest in the Phaeacian 
scene cited is the presence of the bard Demodocus at games and dancing 
out of doors. At first blush it may seem surprising to find the epic muse 
in such surroundings. Yet a glance at reports of epic poetry from other 
ages and from other climes provides abundant evidence that in this 
respect also Homer's picture is realistic. In France in the Middle Ages 
we are told that the jougleurs were divided into many groups, but those 
who sang epic poetry were of a more dignified and solemn aspect. A 
much quoted passage from the Romance of Flamenca gives a description 
of the entertainment provided by a group of jongleurs after a feast. They 
played upon many instruments, they danced and performed acrobatic 
feats, they had marionettes. Some of them sang of the historics of kings, 
marquises, and counts. Their repertory extended from the classical 
stories of Priam and Helen and Odysscus to more recent history including 
storics of Charlemagne, Clovis, and Pepin.7? The scene depicted seems 
confused and excessively luxuriant compared with the well-ordered 
feasting and games in Phacacia. Yet the clements of the outdoor enter- 
tainment given by King Alcinous arc found in the mediaeval setting. 
Demodocus’s amusing tale of Ares and Aphrodite is accompanied by 
dancers and followed by acrobats. The singer is the same who shortly 
before had sung of Troy and who later was to sing another serious tale. 
Like the jongleurs Demodocus was not limited in subject matter to the 
deeds of men. One is reminded of the comments on actors (histriones) in 
a thirteenth-century Summa de poenitentia, which divides its third category 
of actors, those who play musical instruments for the entertainment of 
men, into two classes: the first sing lascivious songs, but the second, 
called joculatores, smg of the deeds of nobles and the lives of saints.8° 

In the Iliad as well as in the Odyssey Homer refers to the minstrel 
performing in the company of dancers. With one exception (that of 
Achilles singing in his tent, where the song is obviously epic, since none 
but epic would celebrate «Aga àvàpàv), the songs mentioned in the Iliad 
are laments; but on the shield of Achilles there is worked a dancing- 
place : 

There young men and maidens of price danced holding one another by 
the wrist. . . . Now they circled on practised feet, light and smooth as a 
potter’s wheel when he sits and trics with a touch of his hands whether it will 
run; now they would scamper to mect in opposite lines. A crowd stood 
round enjoying the lovely dance; a heavenly minstrel twangled his harp, and 


two tumblers twirled about among them leading the merry sport. 
(2 593-606, trans. Rouse.) 


In a mountain village in Yugoslav Macedonia not far from the 
Bulgarian border, an epic singer performed several epics for recording 
in 1950 to the accompaniment of a three-stringed instrument called the 
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éemane. This instrument is none other than the mediaeval lyre. The 

singer also performed humorous songs and love songs for dancing to the 

accompaniment of this same instrument. It was surprising because the 
musical instrument most commonly used in Yugoslavia to-day to accom- 
pany epic, the one-stringed gusle, is never used for any other purpose. 
On the northern Dalmatian coast, in a district in which epic poetry has 
now disappeared, although we know that it was practised there several 
generations ago, the samc three-stringed bowed instrument is uscd to 
accompany a dance which is not at all unlike the one described on the 
shield of Achilles. In Dalmatia this instrument is called lirica. Thus in 
the Balkans to-day epic poets can still be found who also perform lighter 
songs to the accompaniment of dancing. 

Whether this association of the epic singer and of narrative songs with 
dancing and games has any significance for the origin of cpic poetry in 
the funeral games and rituals associated with them may be a moot point. 
Yet the fact remains, whatever its explanation or significance may be, 
that from Homeric times to the present the epic singer’s repertory has its 
lighter moments and the singer himself descends from the lofty isolated 
throne of the great musc to be joined by other entertainers of a diffcrent 
sort. 


Oral epic continucs its life as long as it has a purpose in the tradition 
and as long as the way of thinking of its singers remains oral. Its dis- 
appearance is usually slow, but foreign conquest or government decree 
may shorten the proccss of disintegration. 

In modern times the epics even as entertainment have died out be- 
cause another form or forms of entertainment have taken their place and 
subsumed their function. For the growing reading public the novel and 
short story satisfy the taste for the heroic or romantic. The cinema and 
the radio, when introduced into a society in which the practice still sur- 
vives, eventually take the place of epic. And when the epic continues 
in some sense as entertainment of a reading public, it is a different kind of 
epic, namely the literary derivative of oral epic, which is read, and the 
public is a select and restricted one. 

Literary epic then fulfils the same purposes as oral epic from which it 
derives. These purposes, as we have scen, arise from the circumstances 
of the practice of oral epic. As the audience becomes literate and therefore 
cognisant of ideas beyond the scope of oral tradition, there may be greater 
emphasis on the religious, philosophical, and didactic. There may be 
less attention paid to the lighter side of oral epic. Yet the earlier functions 
of the genre are retained. It still relatcs the connection of man with the 
unseen forces of the world beyond, whether it be Jason and his Argonauts 
in their journey to Colchis, rich in magic, or Virgil guiding Dante 
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through Hell and Purgatory, or Vasco da Gama and his Lusiads on their 
crusade to India. It still relates the history of a nation as Ennius does in 
his Annales or as Camoens in his Lusiads. Epic keeps throughout the ages 
its moral, didactic purpose. Virgil and Milton are grcat moralists and 
teachers. And even when the moral itself is not so clearly stated, when 
the epic seems to be merely a fine story well told, it holds its heroes and 
heroines up as models for imitation, as men and women who accom- 
plished great things in the past. There is thus a continuity of exalted 
purpose and serious meaning, a solemnity of greatness in the tradition of 
epic poctry, whether oral or literary. In a larger sense Homer is the 
epitome of all epic; a singer of tales of the traditional school, he set the 
tone which a literary age was later to imutate and finally to make its own. 
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Hesiod uses the name dodds too, but he seems to limit the singer’s 
functions to the recital of xAéa mporépwv avOpdmwv and of hymns to the 
gods. By the end of the seventh century specialization had gonc 
farther ; the recognition of thc adAds had necessarily produced a distinction 
between those who sang to an accompaniment playcd by another, and 
those who continued to accompany themselves; and we can also tracc 
a third class who recited verses without any musical accompaniment at 
all..7 Of these three classes only the third directly concerns us here; 
but the fact that the earliest surviving remnants of Greek lyric poetry 
belong to the last years of the eighth, and the early years of the seventh, 
centurics, suggests that literary men in general were quick to employ the 
new technique for the recording of their works.'8 

The professional reciters (fapwðoi, rhapsodcs) (Pl. 4) differed from 
the Homeric àoi8ós in that the rhapsodes were primarily exccutants, per- 
forming works composed by others, rather than original composers.!? 
Their connection with ‘Homeric’ pocms (not necessarily, or even 
probably, the Iliad and Odyssey) is attestcd by Herodotus (v. 67. 2) as 
having existed beforc the tyranny of Cleisthenes at Sicyon (c. 600-c. $70), 
and Plato (Ion $31 A) gives us reason to think that some rhapsodes included 
Hesiod and even Archilochus in their repertoires. A rhapsode might 
specialize in the works of a single author (as Ion himself specialized in 
Homer), but even so his professional equipment must have included great 
powers of memorization and the ability to explain the texts which he 
recited. Thus the very nature of the epic style made it easy for the skilled 
rhapsode deliberately or insensibly to revise the texts which he recited, 
and even to insert ‘cadenzas’ of his own composition. This tendency was 
enhanced by the existence of regular competitions for rhapsodes, such 
as those which Cleisthenes suppressed at Sicyon or those which Plato 
mentions as taking place at Epidaurus and Athens (Jon 530 A-B), the 
natural result of which was the appearance of the virtuoso, more con- 
cerned with the effectiveness of his ‘interpretation’ than with strict 
fidelity to his author's intentions. 

Thus as long as books were rare, and in any case not easily accessible 
to the members of the rhapsode's public, a written text was not indis- 
pensable to a professional rhapsode, and might even be a hindrance to 
him; but it is certain that the result of the rhapsodes’ activities was to 
put into circulation many divergent versions of the poems ascribed to 
Homer. One of the worst offenders, we are told, was a Chian named 
Cynacthus, who is said to have composed many lines and inserted them 
into Homer's poetry. Another source of divergent texts was the 
school; two anecdotes about Alcibiades preserved by Plutarch (Alcib. 
vii. 1), and presumably ben trovati at the worst, mention the schoolmaster 
who took his pupils through Homer ‘without book', and thc even more 
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dangerous type of pedagogue who had a text of Homer revised by him- 
self. On the other hand there were certain influences resisting the 
‘pollution’ of the text by the rhapsodes (though they were less effective 
against the schoolmasters). In the first place there was the corporation 
of the Homeridac, who claimed to be descended from Homer, and whose 
existence in Chios in the sixth century is attested by the contemporary 
chronicler, Acusilaus of Argos (2 F 2 Jacoby). For our purpose it matters 
little whether the relationship of the members to Homer was nominal 
(like that of the Coan Asclepiadae to Asclepius) or real; in Plato’s time 
the corporation had a great care for Homer's reputation, and Pindar’s 
scholiast shows that they claimed to recite Homer’s poems ek dadoy%s 
( by right of succession’). This does not compel us to assume that they 
had texts in writing in the sixth century ; but their claim would obviously 
be casicr to maintain against sceptics if manuscripts could be produced 
in support of it. The possibility must therefore be borne in mind that 
already in the sixth century the Homeridae possessed manuscripts of the 
poems which, they claimed, contained the authentic texts bequeathed 
to them by Homer himself. In the second place the competition 
mechanism could itself be used to resist the encroachments of the rhapsodes. 
The fourth-century dialogue Hipparchus, which is included in the 
Platonic corpus,2 tells us (228 B) that Hipparchus ‘first brought the poems 
of Homer to this land [i.e. Attica], and compelled the rhapsodes at the 
Panathenaca to perform them according to the cues [eë droArpbews], 
in due order, as they still do to this day’. The existence of the Pan- 
athenaic rule in 332 B.C. is attested by the orator Lycurgus (c. Leocr. 102), 
and both he and ‘Plato’ show that the motive for the rule was admiration 
for the quality of the poems; but for our present purpose it is more 
important to note that the creation of the rule implics the existence of an 
official text, to which both judges and competitors could refer. It also 
sccms necessary to suppose that this text was so authoritative that the 
competitors, even in the sixth century when the Panathenaca was a 
festival of very little importance, were willing to submit to the rule in 
order to compete. This is the first point at which we have any direct 
justification for assuming the existence of a written text of the Homeric 
poems; and the question of the source from which it was obtained is 
still unsolved.2: 

An obscure and scarcely datable historian of Megara, named Di- 
euchidas, who is quoted by Diogenes Lacrtius (i. 57) in his life of Solon, 
seems to have accused Pcisistratus of some mishandling of the passage 
referring to the Athenians in the Iliad (B 546 ff); and a third-century 
Megarian writer, named Hercas, is said (by Plutarch, Theseus xx. 1-2) to 
have reported that Peisistratus added a linc in praise of Theseus to the 
Odyssey (à 631). There were also doubts in antiquity about the authenti- 
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city of B 558, which either Peisistratus or Solon was said to have foisted 
into the Catalogue of Ships.24 Minor interpolations of this sort in the 
name of local patriotism were common form down to the middle of 
the second century B.c.,?5 and these stories would have no significance at 
all for the history of the text, were it not for a report, first attested in 
Cicero (de Oratore iii. 137) and after him with various embellishments 
in several writers, that the Homeric poems confusos antea were first ar- 
ranged as we now have them by Peisistratus. Hence comes the belicf 
that Peisistratus was responsible for a ‘recension’ of the Homeric poems, 
or even for the creation of the Iliad and Odyssey (or at least for their 
first reduction to writing, which comes to very much the same thing). 
These storics cannot be disproved, but it can be shown that the sources 
from which they come are late and almost certainly prejudiced ; and the 
alternative view, that Hipparchus brought what was to be the Pan- 
athenaic text of Homer to Athens from clsewhere (probably from 
lonia, as we shall sce, and perhaps from the Homeridae themselves), is at 
least equally plausible, and has the additional merit of explaining why 
the Panathenaic text was accepted as authoritative for its purpose from 
its first promulgation.26 4 

In any casc, the Panathenaic text of Homer is the oldest whose 
existence is attested by external evidence, and with it we enter what 
may be called the ‘proto-historic’ period, i.e. that in which written texts 
are known to have existed, although we still have no direct evidence of 
their nature or content. Verbatim quotations from poetry are extremely 
rare in the sixth and fifth centuries; and there are almost none from the 
Iliad or Odyssey before Herodotus, who is the first author to mention 
either poem by name (Iliad and Odyssey, the second perhaps an inter- 
polation: ii. 116; Odyssey: 1v. 29), but there is a considerable increase 
in the number of indirect references from about 530 B.c. onwards, and the 
references to something like scholarly activity begin with Theagenes of 
Rhegium, who is said to have been a contemporary of Cambyscs (king 
of Persia 529-522). Theagenes was the first person to write about Homer, 
and he is also the first person named in connection with a variant read- 
ing 7; his successors included Stesimbrotus of Thasos, Metrodorus of 
Lampsacus, one Glaucus (perhaps also of Rhegium), Thrasymachus of 
Chalcedon, and Democritus of Abdera. All these were concerned 
primarily with questions of interpretation, especially the meanings of 
uncommon words (yAdooar), and there is no reason to suppose that any 
of them concerned himself with anything which we should recognize 
as textual criticism in the modern sense. A further difficulty is that we 
have only the haziest information about the conditions of book-pro- 
duction in the fifth century. The earliest surviving mention of reading 

a Sec also Ch. 7, p. 237 f. 
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as a pastime is in a fragment of Euripides's Erechtheus (370 Nauck), pro- 
duced between 424 and 421,28 and it seems that the book in question is a 
privately made scrap-book or commonplace book; the first datable 
mention of a book-trade at Athens is in the Birds of Aristophanes (line 
1288), produced in 414. But there is no reason to suppose that the reading 
public in the late fifth century (or for two centuries after that) had any 
feeling that such a thing as a ‘correct’ text of the poems was desirable, 
much less attainable, or that it was the booksellers’ business to provide it. 
So long as the versions on sale were readable and sufficiently alike to be 
acceptable as versions of the same poem, both readers and booksellers 
seem to have been satisfied; even Plato, though his quotations show 
that his text resembled ours very closely at many points, cannot be 
supposed to have had a text identical with that on which ours is based. 
The truth seems to be that the versions of the Homeric poems which 
were current, cven in Athens, in the fourth century were produced in an 
extremely haphazard way; and any attempt to speak of a single ‘pre- 
Alexandrian vulgate’, and still more to create out of it a version of the 
Panathenaic text by arguing back to sixth- or fifth-century Athens from 
the conditions which cxisted in Egypt after the establishment of the 
Alexandrian library, is doomed to failure from the beginning. ° 

Texts revised by individuals (S:opAwces; éx8óce rar dv8pa) ” 
are said to have been prepared by the poet Antimachus of Colophon 
about the end of the fifth century (Schol. on A 298 and passim), and also 
by the younger Euripides, nephew of the tragedian (Eustathius on B 865), 
but the first mention of a text which might perhaps deserve to be called 
‘critical’ is that which Alexander the Great is said to have taken with him 
when he invaded Persia; the preparation of this is ascribed to Aristotle, 
and it was known as 7 êk tod vápÜokos (sc. éx8ootw) because Alexander 
was said to have kept it in a richly decorated cylinder (vap@né) which he 
had taken from the Persian treasury (Plut. Alex. viii, Strab. xiii. 594). 
Aristotle’s own quotations from Homer * need further study, but it 
scems clear that his text diverged more than that used by Plato from 
the ancestor of our texts; and it is unlikely that the Narthex edition, 
even if it was produccd by Aristotle, is of any great significance for the 
later history of the Homeric text. 

With the third century we enter alike the full historical period, with 
the appearance of actual texts on papyrus, and also the first period in 
which scholars practised something worthy of the name of textual 
criticism. Demetrius of Phalerum, it is said, convinced Ptolemy I of 
Egypt that a rich aud powerful kingdom ought to have a centre for 
advanced studies on the model of that which had been developed by 
Aristotle in the Lyceum; and an essential part of this foundation was a 
great library. The growth of the new library, established in the Brucheum 
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at Alexandria, was spectacular, and when in the reign of Ptolemy II it 
became possible to study the collections properly, it soon came to light 
that the many texts of Homer which had been collected (not always per- 
haps by the fairest means) from all over the Greek world 34 showed re- 
markable divergences, not only in the wording of individual lines but in 
the number of lines devoted to the various episodes. The carly papyri, 
some of which are of very considerable extent (the third-century papyrus 
Pack 536 contains parts of Iliad iti-v, and Pack 762, of the same century, 
has much of Iliad xxi-xxiii), show very clearly the difficultics with which 
the first Alexandrian scholars had to contend; and the fragmentary 
records of their activitics which are preserved in the mediaeval com- 
mentaries show that it was some time before they were able to evolve 
satisfactory methods of grappling with those difficulties. 

It is not possible to deal in detail here with all those who contributed 
to the criticism of Homer in the grcat period of scholarship which begins 
early in the third century B.c. and ends in the second century a.p.; but 
there are some who cannot be passed over in silence. The first of these 
is Zenodotus of Ephesus who, like Theocritus, had been a pupil of 
Philetas of Cos, and who became head of the Alexandrian library before 
the middle of the third century s.c. The peculiarities of his revision of 
Homer are known to us only at sccond or third hand, and very incom- 
pletely; it seems that he did not write a commentary (ómópvgua) to 
accompany his text, and his reasons for preferring one reading to another 
can only be inferred. His text scems to have been considerably shorter 
than ours (in several cases the scholia remark of a line or passage Znvddoros 
ovdé éypag¢ev), and even among the lines which he did retain he seems 
to have regarded many as un-Homeric 55; these he marked with a 
horizontal stroke (ófeAos, —) in the left-hand margin, and this sign was 
used in the same sense by his successors. Thus there are two grades of 
rejection: complete omission, and athetesis which denotes the sort of 
suspicion which would lead a modern editor to consider the use of square 
brackets. It will be disputed until the end of time whether Zenodotus's 
employment of one or other of these grades of rejection rests upon any 
morc substantial basis than his own feelings; we do not know in the 
least what manuscripts were available to him or what thcir texts were 
like, but it is difficult to suppose that he let himself be guided solely by 
manuscript authority in making his excisions or in retaining the lines 
which he obelized. If he had manuscripts of this kind, it can only be 
said that their authority was not such as to commend itself to his great 
successors, Aristophanes and Aristarchus, neither of whom was so drastic 
as Zenodotus in his recourse to excision. 

Zenodotus’s drastic measures were natural in the circumstances; he 
was the first major scholar to contend against the corruptions of the 
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current texts of Homer, and if he used the scalpel more freely than was 
strictly justifiable, the fault was clearly on the right side. Thanks to his 
pioncer work, his successor Aristophanes of Byzantium, who was head 
of the library from 195 to 180, could afford to make more moderate use 
of excision than Zenodotus, but he made up for this by more frequent 
recourse to athetesis; his edition is quite often quoted in the scholia, but 
though he is said to have made a special study of Homeric lexicography, 
it does not seem that he left a systematic commentary behind him. He 
used the obelus as Zenodotus had done, and he added other signs, especially 
the xepaswov (T) to mark groups of athetized hnes, the avrécuypa (2) to 
draw attention to the use of tautology, and the dorepuoxds (X) to denote 
passages in which the sense seemed incomplete. On the whole we know 
less of Aristophancs's contributions to Homeric criticism than of Zeno- 
dotus’s, largely it seems because Aristarchus disagreed more frequently 
with Zenodotus than with Aristophanes. But so far as we can sce Aristo- 
phanes, like Zenodotus, was still struggling to make critical sense of the 
many divergent texts in the library, and had failed to find an Ariadne 
clue to guide him through the labyrinth. 

It seems that the finding of this clue was left to Aristarchus of Samo- 
thrace (c. 215-c. 14$ B.C.),% to whose outstanding work as a Homeric 
critic it is reasonable to ascribe the great change which came over the 
text of Homer in the latter part of the second century B.c. Henceforward 
‘wild’ papyri (i.e., those which differ in length, or materially in wording, 
from the text on which our editions are based) are the exception rather 
than the rule; and though variations in wording persist, as is inevitable 
in a text with such a mixed ancestry as Homer's, we can at last speak with 
some confidence of a ‘standard’ text of the Iliad and Odyssey. The 
difficulty in ascribing this text to Aristarchus is that, according to the 
information which we can collect from the scholia and other sources, 
it is by no means what Aristarchus would have regarded as the most 
satisfactory text possible. Of the readings which, we arc told, Aristarchus 
preferred, only comparatively few have been preserved in the text of 
the post-Aristarchean papyri and in the generality of the Byzantine 
manuscripts. It is customary to explain this state of affairs as resulting 
from a victory of the vulgate text over the scholarly recension of 
Aristarchus; but it has been argued above that there never was (nor 
could have been) a single vulgate, and even if there had been it could 
hardly have stood a chance in the Graeco-Roman book-market against a 
standard text prepared by the head of the Alexandrian library or under 
his direction. 

The text which, from Aristarchus’s time down to that of Wolf, held 
the field against all comers, must, as its orthography shows, have come 
to Alexandria by way of Athens *7 ; and there is reason to think that at 
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some time in its career it had been transliterated from an alphabet similar 
to that of the seventh- (or early-sixth-) century inscription on the statue 
dedicated by the Naxian Nicandre at Delos 38 into the late Ionic alphabet 
of twenty-four letters which became the official alphabet at Athens in 
the archonship of Eucleides (403/2). Thus there is a certain degree of 
possibility that Aristarchus, who, we are told, believed Homer to have 
been an Athenian and to have lived about 140 years after the Trojan war 
(Vit. Hom. ed. Allen, ii. 13, v. 7-8; Proclus 58-62 Severyns), based his 
second and final revision of the text of Homer upon the Panathenaic text, 
which had either not been available to or not been so highly valued by 
his predecessors. There is no reason to think that he made serious changes 
in the wording or content of his basic text, whatever it was ; his &4ópfwous, 
even in its final form, clearly contained much with which he was not 
personally in sympathy ; and his own conjectures, together with the 
variant readings from other texts which he either preferred or thought 
worth recording, were set down in the commentary which he prepared 
to accompany his text, or in one or other of the great serics of mono- 
graphs (cvyypduporo) which he devoted to specific problems. In his 
text he made use of most of thc critical signs used by his predecessors, 
though he gave a new meaning to the asterisk (which henceforth denoted 
a line wrongly repcated elsewhere) and to the antisigma (which now 
marked a line which he thought to be out of place), and he added some 
new signs : the 87Aq (>) to indicate that a note on some point in the 
line would be found in the commentary, the dumAq mepucoteypévn (>) 
to indicate a line in which his text differed from Zcnodotus’s, and the 
ortypy (+) to indicate a line which he suspected of being un-Homieric 
but was not prepared to obelize outright ; the orvyy7 combined with the 
antisigma (3) indicates a line after which a rc-arrangement should be made, 
the line or lines to be moved to the new place being marked with a 
oiya éorvypévov (C).39 All this apparatus of reference was, of course, 
intended for professional scholars ; the enormously greater frequency 
of Homer, compared with other writers, among the surviving literary 
papyri makes it clear that there was a gencral reading public for Homer ; 
but they took little interest in anything but the text. In these circum- 
stances it is casy to understand how the text which Aristarchus’s respect 
for evidence imposed upon him, against his own personal feelings about 
what was truly Homeric, might become the standard text for general 
circulation without carrying with it more than a very small percentage 
of the readings from other sources which Aristarchus himself regarded 
as superior to those of the standard text. 

But whether or not it is true that (as has been shown to be possible) 
the text which became current in the late second century B.c. was based 
upon the Panathenaic text, and behind it upon an Ionic (and perhaps 
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Homerid) text, there is no doubt at all that the second-century text is 
the ancestor of almost all our surviving witnesses to the text of Homer 
since that time. Lists can be made of all the scholars since Aristarchus 
who are credited by the scholiasts with the defence of variant readings 
(see, for example, Allen’s Homeri Ilias, i. 203-4), but their contribution 
to the history of the text is very slight; and one may say that from the 
time of Aristarchus onwards to the ninth century A.D. our interest in the 
history of the text shifts away from scholarship and criticism to thc 
question of the physical transmission of the text. The general problem 
here is, of course, one which affects all ancient texts of any considcrable 
length: the papyrus roll is not a very satisfactory means of recording 
texts of more than a modest length, and a complete text of the Iliad or 
Odyssey, even if more than one book were included in a single roll, would 
still require a considerable number of rolls. The evidence of the papyri 
suggests (it is still too fragmentary for certainty) that complete texts of 
either poem were very rarely to be found in private possession, as long 
as the roll was the standard format ; and the difficulty was only overcome 
with the introduction of the codex (the book with pages) in the latc first 
or early second century A.D.+ The adoption of the codex entailed a great 
deal of activity among the copyists, but greatly improved the chances of 
survival for long works like the Homeric poems; and that chance was 
made cven better by the introduction of parchment, which is morc 
resistant than. papyrus to the climatic conditions of the temperate zone 
and is easier to bind into volumes. Prepared skins of animals (especially 
sheep and goats) had been known to the Greeks as writing materials 
since a very early date (cf. Hdt. v. 58. 3) ; but papyrus was cheaper and 
for ordinary purposes more satisfactory, though the technique of prc- 
paring the skins is said to have becn improved at Pergamum in the time 
of Eumenes II (195-158), whence the name mepyausvóv. (The English 
parchment is a conflation of the French parchemin with the Latinized form 
pergainentum.) But the earliest known literary texts on parchment belong 
to the second century A.D.,*' and the earliest Homeric texts on parchment 
are dated to the third century. 

The use of parchment for codices enabled books to be produced with 
a much larger page than had been possible with papyrus; and it was 
found that the additional space might be used for illustrations, or for 
marginal notes and commentaries. The practice of adding short notes 
between the lines (“paving the way’), and longer notes in the upper and 
lower margins or between the columns of the text, had begun in papyrus 
rolls. These notes were for the most part unsystematic jottings, and 
indeed (as Allen has shown), if a long text in one of the papyrus book- 
hands, or in the uncial hands which were developed from them for use on 
parchment from the fourth century A.D. onwards, had been provided 
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with full and systematic commentarics such as are known to us from 
minuscule manuscripts, the resulting volume would have been most 
inconveniently bulky. It seems likely therefore that the practice of treat- 
ing the commentary as a substantive work, which gocs back at least to 
the time of Aristarchus, remained the rule until the invention of the 
minuscule hand at the very end of the eighth century.** It is clear from 
the mediaeval scholia, from the commentaries of Eustathius, and from 
the remnants of the ancient lexica and etymologica 45 that the systematic 
commentaries and treatises of the great scholars from Aristarchus to 
Herodian were not regarded as sacrosanct works of literature; they have 
been combined and recombined until their original form is irrecoverable, 
and they have been abbreviated and summarized and excerpted until it 
is often extremely doubtful whether a view which we find ascribed to a 
given scholar can possibly have been held by him. Nonc the less, we owe 
an incalculable debt to the scholars who, from the time of Herodian 
(second half of the second century A.D.) to that of Georgius Choeroboscus 
(about 600),*9 maintained the study of Homer in spite of all difficulties 
and preserved, in however fragmentary and unsatisfactory a state, the 
memory of such fundamental works as Didymus On the edition of 
Aristarchus, Aristonicus On the Signs of the Iliad and Odyssey (both dating 
from the Augustan period), Nicanor On Punctuation (about A.D. 130) and 
Herodian's Prosody of the Iliad (on accentuation — about a.D. 160). 
Without the first two in particular we should be unable even to attempt 
to reconstruct Aristarchus's contribution to Homeric studies. 

Extracts from these four works, combined and summarized by an 
unknown scholar (some call him Nemesion, but the name adds nothing 
to our knowledge), and called in German Viermánnerkommentar (abbre- 
viated VMK; the French call it the résumé des Quatre), form onc of the 
chief sources for that remarkable collection of ancient information about 
Homer which we know as the A Scholia to the Iliad (i.e. the various 
commentaries on the Iliad which are to be found in the early-tenth- 
century minuscule manuscript, Venetus Marcianus 454 (Pl. 5) known to 
editors of the Iliad as A). This is the carliest complete manuscript of cither 
poem, and since its rediscovery in the Marcian library at Venice, to which 
it came in the fifteenth century from the library of Cardinal Bessarion, 
only to be forgotten until the late eighteenth century,* it has played a 
vital part in the constitution of the text of the Iliad, since it contains more 
information than any other manuscript about the readings preferred by 
Aristarchus. The history of its scholia has been studied most recently 
by H. Erbse, and the text of its prolegomena has been discussed by 
Severyns,58 with results which seem to be of the greatest significance to 
to its proper appreciation as a witness to the text of the Iliad. 

The first period of Byzantine scholarship was continuous with the 
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Graeco-Roman period, and was marked only by the ebbing of the tide of 
Greek studies alike in the Latin West, in Syria, and in Egypt ; the great 
centres from the time of Justinian (527-65) onwards were Constantinople 
and, to a lesser but still considerable degree, Salonica. In 717 the Arabs 
laid siege to Constantinople by land and sea, and it was not until late in 
718 that the Isaurian emperor, Leo III, could force them to raise the siege 
and withdraw. The Iconoclast movement, which the Isaurians sup- 
ported and which lasted from the time of Leo III until 843, was a period 
of complete stagnation, if not of actual persecution, for Classical studies. 
It was not until the empress Theodora and the patriarch Photius restored 
the icons to their old place in the worship of the Orthodox Church that 
it was possible to reform the educational system, and to restore the 
ancient writers to their proper place in the schools.» In the meantime, 
the introduction of the minuscule hand not long before 800 had created 
a demand for new manuscripts transliterated out of the old capital and 
uncial scripts  ; and among those who were forward to meet the need 
Classical studies owe most to Arcthas of Patrae (c. 862-932 or later). 
He was a pupil of Photius, and had imbibed his master’s passion for 
literature and for the study of the ancient commentators; even as a 
deacon Arethas was an ardent collector of manuscripts, which he 
annotated with his own hand, and there is no reason to think that his 
ardour was quenched when he became archbishop of Caesarea in Cappa- 
docia (about 901) and presumably had even more money than before 
to spend upon the works of the best copyists — his last known acquisi- 
tion is a volume of theology dated 932. No direct evidence connects 
the Venetus A of the Iliad with Arethas (it is certainly not one of the 
manuscripts which he annotated with his own hand), but Severyns has 
argued that it contains material which could only have come from a 
pupil of Photius, and that A is most probably a descendant of Arethas’s 
own copy of the Iliad. It is almost certain in any case that the peculiarities 
of A’s text are due not to inheritance from a very early (and perhaps even 
Alexandrian) manuscript, but to a learned recension by an almost con- 
temporary scholar who had special sources of information about the 
work of Aristarchus; and it seems that it is methodically unsound to 
treat A (as editors since Wolf and Heyne have tended to do) as the most 
authoritative manuscript of the Iliad. It is certainly one of the most 
informative, but its differences from the traditional text seem to have a 
mainly negative value; they tell us rather what Aristarchus said in his 
commentary than what he had in his text. 

The second period of Byzantine scholarship, which was ushered in by 
the fall of the Iconoclasts, was brought to an abrupt and terrifying end by 
the sack of Constantinople by those disreputable champions of Christen- 
dom, the warriors of the Fourth Crusade, in 1204. From the period 
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which preceded this hideous crime against civilization we have over a 
dozen manuscripts of the Iliad, including A and two others with important 
scholia,53 and three manuscripts of the Odyssey, one with partial scholia,5* 
a clear indication that the relative popularity of the two works remained 
much what it had been in the Graeco-Roman period. The chief scholars 
of this second Byzantine period who concerned themselves with Homer 
were John Tzetzes (c. 1110-c. 1180) and Eustathius of Salonica*; owing 
to our ignorance of the relations between the surviving manuscripts we 
cannot tell which, if any, of them retain traces of the work of these or 
other scholars. Allen, following Ludwich and Leaf, tried to bring order 
out of chaos by distributing the manuscripts of the Iliad and Odyssey into 
families, but he had to admit that his families were at best only statistical 
approximations; and a glance at the chart in which he has set out his 
conclusions about the manuscripts of the Iliad (Homeri Ilias, i, after p. 278) 
will show how far his families are from explaining the history of the 
text.55 

The third period of Byzantine scholarship begins with the re-establish- 
ment of the Greek empire at Constantinople in 1261, and is marked by 
the work of such great scholars as Maximus Planudes (c. 1260-1310), 
Manuel Moschopoulos (c. 1265-c. 1316), Thomas Magister (1275?- 
1325?), and above all Demetrius Triclinius (1280?-after 1332), the only 
Byzantine scholar who deserves the name of textual critic in anything like 
the modern sense. Moschopoulos compiled brief notes on Iliad i and 
ii; but there is no evidence that the critical activities of any of these 
scholars were directed to the text of Homer. A good many of the 
surviving manuscripts of the Iliad and Odyssey must have been written 
between 1280, when Planudes is first found at work, and 1340; but here 
again we are too ignorant about the relations of the manuscripts to one 
another to pick out the work of individual scholars, let alone to connect 
variations in the texts with any particular scholar or group of scholars. 
Not long after the death of Triclinius the flow of Greek texts and Greek 
scholars to the west, and especially to Italy, began; it was in the late 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries that most of our manuscripts were 
copied, mainly in Italy and for Italian patrons, and we can identify some 
of the copyists and scholars, especially John Rhosus and John Lascaris, 
who were active in this work. But the Byzantine period really ends 
with the coming of printing ; and for Homer a new age begins in 1488, 
with the printing at Florence by Demetrius Damilas, under the direction 
of Demetrius Chalcondylas, of the editio princeps of the Iliad and Odyssey 
(Pl.6). Allen argued that the Iliad was printed from a manuscript of his 
e family, now lost (and perhaps destroyed by the printers), and the 
Odyssey mainly from a manuscript of his g family ?; but he points out 

a Cf. p. 226 above. 
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that Chalcondylas claimed to have made his own SidpOwous, using 
Eustathius and the commentators to produce a readable text, and the 
facts which he reports go far to bear out Chalcondylas's claim. Further 
study might identify the manuscripts used by Chalcondylas, but at present 
we cannot go beyond what Allen has told us. 

The history of the text since the introduction of printing is largely 
bound up with the development of scholarly opinion about the com- 
position of the poems, and is dealt with in that connection in the next 
chapter. A list of editions (with dates) will be found in W. Schmid, 
Geschichte der griechischen Literatur, i (1929), 193, and a useful commentary 
on this list is provided by Allen (Homeri Ilias, i. 248-9, 258-72). Since 
1929, the following critical editions have been published: Allen’s Iliad, 
so often referred to above (1931), Mazon's Iliad in the Budé series (1937- 
1938), and P. von der Mühll's Odyssey (1946).58 What is now needed, 
as will be abundantly clear from the foregoing account, is a thorough 
study of the mediaeval manuscripts with a vicw to constructing a history 
of the text from the ninth to the fifteenth centurics, as a preliminary to 
the preparation of new texts (and here, owing to the revaluation of A, 
the Iliad is in more urgent need of attention than the Odyssey). 


NOTES TO CHAPTER 6 


1. For the whole of this chapter G. Pasquali’s study in Storia della tradizione e critica 
del testo ? (1952), 201-47, is fundamental. Next in importance is P. Cauer, Grundfragen der 
Homerkritik 3 (1923), 9-135. Reference may also be made to W. Schmid, Geschichte der 
griechischen Literatur (Handbuch der Altertumswissenschaft, vu. 1) 1 (1929), 54-83, 129-73. For 
the Homeric Hymns see T. W. Allen, W. R. Halliday, and E. E. Sykes, The Homeric 
Hymns (1936), xi-lviii. 

2. This is especially the case with the Byzantine manuscripts, to most of which modern 
methods of codicology have not yet been applied. For these methods in general, sce R. 
Devréesse, Introduction à l'étude des manuscrits grecs (1954), and A. Dain, Les Manuscrits (1949) ; 
an example of the technique applied to the manuscripts of a single author is J. Irigoin's 
Histoire du texte de Pindare (1952). 

3. Manuscripts of the Iliad are listed by T. W. Allen, Homeri Ilias (1931), i. 1 and 11-55; 
he mentions 190, ranging in date from the fifth to the eighteenth centuries, seven of which 
contain the Odyssey as well as the Iliad. Sce also P. Chantraine in P. Mazon, Introduction à 
l'Iliade (1942), 5-14. For manuscripts of the Odyssey see Allen, BSR, v. 1-84; he lists 75, 
from the tenth to the eighteenth centuries, including the seven already mentioned. Allen's 
work has been severely criticized; but without it the mediaeval tradition of Homer's text 
would be almost entirely unknown. 

4. Latest list in R. A. Pack, Greek and Latin Literary Texts from Greco-Roman Egypt 
(1952); complete up to 1949 (with supplement, less complete, to 1951), it includes 381 
items for the Iliad and 111 for the Odyssey, besides a large number of quotations in other 
authors and some 60 items which should be classified as indirect sources. The most im- 
portant later additions to our knowledge of the text are V. Martin, Papyrus Bodmer, i. 
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(1954) and P. Hibeh, ii. 173. Cf. P. Collart in Mazon, op. cit. 39-73 (Iliad), Rev. Phil. 3e 
Sér. XIII. 291-307 (Odyssey). 

5. For the testimonia to the Iliad see the critical apparatus to the editions of Allen (1931) 
and Mazon (1937-8); there is no satisfactory collection of those to the Odyssey. For the 
ancient quotations in general J. La Roche, Homerische Textkritik im Alterthum (1866) is still 
indispensable; J. Labarbe, L'Homére de Platon (1949) has discussed Plato's quotations. I 
have considered certain points of method concerning the use of ancient quotations and 
allusions in Eranos, liii. 125-40. Of the archaeological objects the most important are the 
so-called Homeric bowls (F. Courby, Vases grecs à reliefs (1922), 281-97, especially Nos. 
16, 17) of the first half of the third century s.c. (cf. H. A. Thompson, Hesperia, iii. 451 ff., 
especially 457-8 : circa 275). I owe the references to Courby and Thompson to Professor 
T. Dohrn of Cologne. 

6. ý Xoóba, i.e. ‘the fortress’. For a full discussion see F. Dólger, ‘Der Titel des sog. 
Suidaslexikons' in Sitzungsbericht d. Bayr. Akad., Phil.-hist. Kl., 1936, Heft 6. 

7. The standard edition is still that by G. Stallbaum (1825-30, reprinted 1960). A 
new edition is urgently needed. 

8. Originally published 1769; 2nd ed. by J. Bryant 1775, pp. 248-78. 

9. The one exception is Glaucus's story of the document given to his grandfather 
Bellerophon by Proetus, king of Argos (Z 168-70); there is no suggestion that Glaucus 
himself or his contemporaries could read or write. Aristarchus had already commented on 
the illiteracy of Homeric society (Schol. A on Z 169, H 175); there is no evidence that he 
believed Homer himself to be ilhterate. 

10. Josephus, contra Apionem, i. 2. 12: $aciv od8€ robrov év ypdupact tiv avroð moiqow 
ka raAvretv, GAAG Stapvnpovevoperny éx THY GoudTwy avvreÜfva:. 

11. Vol. i (1795), 40 ff. 

12. E. R. Dodds in Fifty Years of Classical Scholarship (ed. M. Platnauer, 1954), 13 ff. ; 
D. L. Page, The Homeric Odyssey (1955), 138-9. 

13. Cf. A. B. Lord, TAPA, Ixxxiv. 124-34, The Singer of Tales (1960), ch. vi; and 
C. M. Bowra, Homer and his Forerunners (1955), 5-13. 

14. See M. Ventris and J. Chadwick, Documents in Mycenaean Greek (1956). Almost 
simultaneously with the publication of Documents, Professor A. J. Beattie launched an 
attack on the claim of Ventris and Chadwick to have deciphered the Linear B script ; 
after the replies by Professor L. R. Palmer (Gnomon, xxix. 562-4) and Mr. Chadwick 
(JHS, lxvii. 202-4), this attack may reasonably be regarded as having completely failed. 

15. Cf. H. L. Lorimer, Homer and the Monuments (1950), 128-9, 527; her answer to 
the much earlier dating preferred by A. Rehm, Handbuch der Archaologie, i (1939), 195-7, 
seems conclusive. Even Rehm admits (197) that there was a gap between the use of the 
Minoan script by Greeks and the Greek alphabet. A. J. B. Wace suggested (in the fore- 
word to Ventris and Chadwick, Documents, xxvii-xxx) that literacy must have been 
continuous in Greece from the Late Bronze Age to the eighth century. Cf. R. Harder, Kleine 
Schriften (1960), 57-97. 

16. His doiboi kai xBapiorai (Theog. 95) are not necessarily different people (cf. N 731 
érépw xiBapw xal doijv, and B 594-600 where Thamyris has both dowdy and «apuorvs 
to lose). 

17. The names of three adAnrai mentioned by Alcman are recorded by Athenaeus 
(xiv. 624 b=Alcm. fr. 112 Bergk); Alcman also mentions a x:Bapiords as an accompanist 
(fr. 20. 2 Diehl). xiBapwSds and pawdds occur first in Herodotus (i. 23; v. 67. 2), but in 
each case the context shows that performers of these types existed already in the seventh 
century. The nature of the rhapsode’s performance is indicated by the fact that he held a 
wand (fefóós) and not a musical instrument while performing; cf. the vase by the 
Cleophrades painter (BM E270, Beazley, ARV, 122, No. 13). 
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18. Eumelus of Corinth is said to have been contemporary with the founding of Syra, 
cuse (734 B.C.) and to have written a mpood8vov els AjÀov (of which two lines survive) for 
the Messenians; this must have been before the end of the first Messenian war (c. 720). 
Terpander, Callinus, and Archilochus all belong to the early years of the seventh century. 

19. The chief sources for an account of the rhapsodes are: Schol. Pind. Nem. ii. 1 
(ed. Drachmann, iii. 28-32), the disorganized remnants of a very well-informed discussion, 
probably by Aristarchus, and Plato's Ion. 

20. Schol. Pind. Nem. ii. l.c., which dates Cynaethus’s first performance of ‘Homer’ 
at Syracuse to the 69th Olympiad (504/0) ; for the correctness of the date cf. Wilamowitz, 
Homerische Untersuchungen (1884), 259, n. 21, and H. T. Wade-Gery, Greek Poetry and Life 
(1936), 56-78. 

21. How long the Homeridae endured is not certain; the references to them in Plato 
and Isocrates show that they were still active in the fourth century (though not necessarily 
as rhapsodes), but the only later reference to them (Strabo, xiv. 645) 1s ambiguous, and 
does not prove that the corporation still existed in his time. 

22. For a concise summary of the dispute about the date and authorship of the Hip- 
parchus scc H. Leisegang, RE, xx. 2 (1950), 2367. 

23. I have discussed the whole question of the ‘Peisistratean recension’, as it is called, 
in TAPA, lxxxvi. 1-21. On Dieuchidas see CQ, n.s. ix (1959), 216-22. 

24. Schol. A on T 230, A 273; Schol. B on B 557. Cf. Strabo ix. 394. 

25. For examples known to Aristarchus cf. Lehrs, de Aristarchi studiis homericis 3 (1882), 
233-8. 

26. P. Hibeh, i1. 173 considerably increases the evidence for Archilochus's acquaintance 
with the text of Homer, and strengthens the case for the view lately expressed by O. von 
Weber (Die Beziehungen zwischen Homer und den alteren griech. Lyrikern, Diss. Bonn 1955, 
106) that the earlier lyric poets ‘imitated specific passages from Homer, which they already 
had before them in the form in which we read them to-day’. 

27. Schol. A on A 381 says that Theagenes read émeí pd vú of iìos tev where our 
manuscripts have ézei pada of xrà.. (The whole passage was obelized by Aristarchus.) 

28. W. Schmid, Geschichte der griechischen Literatur, iii (1940), 429, n. 1, is inclined to 
put it nearer to 424 than to 421; G. Zuntz, The Political Plays of Euripides (1955), 89, n. 2, 
93, puts it in 421, but gives no reasons. 

29. See J. Labarbe, op. cit. (note 5, above). 

30. See, for example, the works of A. Ludwich, Die Homervulgata als voralexandrinisch 
erwiesen (1898), and G. M. Bolling, The External Evidence for Interpolation in Homer (1925), 
The Athetized Lines in the Iliad (1944), Ilias Atheniensium (1950). 

31. The value of these early revisions is vividly summed up in a story about Timon 
preserved by Diogenes Laertius (ix. 113): Aratus asked Timon how he could obtain a 
reliable text of Homer, and Timon replied ‘Only if you come on the old copies and not 
on those that have been revised already’. 

32. Listed by La Roche, op. cit. (see note 5). 

33. See especially M. van der Valk, Textual Criticism of the Odyssey (1949), and G. 
Jachmann, Nachrichten v. d. Gesellschaft d. Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, Phil.-Hist. Kl. 1949, 
167-224, in addition to the works of La Roche, Pasquali, Cauer, Sandys, and Bolling 
already mentioned. Allen's chapter on the history of the text in Homeri Ilias, i. 194-216 
begins with 300 B.C. See also my article, ‘The Study of Homer in Graeco-Roman Egypt’ 
in Mitteilungen aus der Papyrussammlung der oster. Nationalbibliothek, n.s. v, 1956, 51-8. 

34. Besides the editions of Antimachus and Euripides, already mentioned, the scholia 
to Homer mention a number of editions by their place of origin (the so-called zoAtrixai, 
sc. ék8óoew). Of these the Massaliot is the most frequently quoted; then follow editions 
from Chios, Sinope, Argolis, Cyprus, Crete, and Aeolis. Other editions are quoted as 
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ý kvkÀuci, 7) ex Movaelov, 1j moA/oruxos (on this see R. Cantarella, L’ edizione polistica di 
Omero, 1929). Collective terms such as yapieorepar, dorerdrepat, eixaiórepas, pavddrepat, 
kowai, Snuddes also occur, but their precise meaning cannot be determincd. 

35. The Greek word for this is dderetv ; whence the terms ‘athetesis’, ‘athetize’. The 
scholia use mapatretoOat as well as abereiv. 

36. The study of Aristarchus’s contribution to Homeric studies was founded by K. 
Lehrs, De Aristarchi studiis homericis (1 1833, ? 1865, 3 revised by A. Ludwich 1882). Lud- 
wich's own Aristarchs Homerische Textkritik nach den Fragmenten des Didymos dargestellt und 
beurtheilt appeared in 1884-5. Later works are A. Roemer, Aristarchs Athetesen und die 
Homerkritik (1912) and Die Homerexegese Aristarchs in ihren Grundzugen dargestellt (ed. E. 
Belzner, 1924); H. Erbse, ‘Über Aristarchs’ Ihasausgaben? (Hermes, Ixxxvii. 275-303). 

37. Sce P. Chantraine, Grammaire homérique, 1? (1948), ch. 1. J. Wackernagel's Sprach- 
liche Untersuchungen zu Homer (1916) made a contribution of first-class importance to the 
establishment of this point; but his arguments have now been superseded in some vital 
respects (especially by the decipherment of Linear B), and should not be used any longer 
to support ancient allegations and modern superstitions about the ' Peisistratean recension’. 

38. See C. D. Buck, The Greek Dialects (1955), 189-90. 

39. Allen’s editio maior of the Iliad gives all Aristarchus’s signs for which there is evidence, 
but there are long passages without any signs at all (e.g., E 334-637), and the evidence is 
obviously incomplete. Examples: A 2 8urMj, $ 8. mepreoteypévn, 12-15 aorepicKol, 29-31 
éBeAo. (Aristarchus did not usc the xepaswiov), B 192 dvriovypa éarvypévov. (to indicate that 
203-5, which are marked with the ofypa éoerwypuévov, should follow this line), © 535-7 
dvriovypa alone, 538-40 orypuy alone. i 

40. The earliest fragment of a papyrus codex of Homer is P. Harris, 119 (Pack 669), 
part of a single leaf containing A 34-42 and 69-77, which is dated to the second (?) century 
A.D. Codices become common in the third century, and arc the rule in the fourth. The 
earliest known parchment codex of Homer is P. Ryl. i. 53 (Pack 864) of the third century 
(the remains contain most of Odyssey xii-xxiv). On the codex in gencral see C. H. Roberts, 
Proc. Brit. Acad. xl. 169-204. 

41. See Devréesse, op. cif. (note 2 above) 4, 11-16; he shows that parchment was in 
use for Greek documents about the cnd of the third century B.c. 

42. For ancient book-illustration in general see E. Bethe, Buch und Bild im Altertum 
(ed. E. Kirsten, 1945), and K. Weitzmann, Illustrations in Roll and Codex (1947); the re- 
mains of an illustrated Homer of the fifth or sixth century A.D. are in the Ambrosian library 
at Milan (1019, F 205 inf.), and have been published in Ilias Ambrosiana (Fontes Ambrosianae, 
xxviii. 1953). R. Bianchi-Bandinelli, Hellenistic-Byzantine Miniatures of the Iliad (1955), 
has studied these pictures in detail, and dates them between 493 and 506 (cf. D. Talbot Rice, 
lxxvii. 351). 

43. The Louvre papyrus of Alcman ıs a good example. Cf. D. L. Page, Aleman : The 
Partheneion (1951), 9-16. 

44. Devréesse, op. cit. 31, puts it between 790 and 797. 

45. See R. Langumier in Mazon, op. cit. (note 3), 74-88. T. W. Allen, ‘The Homeric 
Scholia’ (Proc. Brit. Acad. xvii. 3-31) 1s a handy guide to the possible sources of the scholia. 
More detailed works are: H. Erbse, Untersuchungen zu den attizistischen Lexika (1950), 
Beitráge zur Überlieferung der Iliasscholien (1960), and articles in Rh. Mus. xcv. 170-91, and 
Mnemosyne, 4 Ser. vi. 1-38; H. Gattiker, Das Verhältnis des Homerlexikons des Apollonius 
Sophistes zu den Homerscholien (Diss. Zürich, 1945) ; P. M. Privitera, Sicul. Gymn. n.s. 
v (1952), 1-8. 

46. The date here given for Choeroboscus is very doubtful ; P. Maas (Byzant. Ztschr. xxv. 
359) wanted to date him in the ninth century A.D., and Erbse is now of the same opinion 
(Beitrage . — ., 106, n.1). 
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47. Its prolegomena were collated (very badly) by Sicbenkees for Heyne's editio princeps 
or Proclus's Chrestomathy (1786), cf. A. Severyns, Recherches sur la Chrestomathie de Proclos, 
iii (1953), 21; the scholia, together with those of B (Ven. Marc. 453, of the eleventh 
century), were first published by Villoison in 1788. 

48. See their works cited in notes 45, 47. 

49. Sce especially P. Courcelle, Les Lettres grecs en occident ? (1948). 

$0. See J. M. Hussey, Church and Learning in the Byzantine Empire 867-1185 (1937), F. 
Dvornik, Photius et la réorganisation de l'académie patriarcale (1950), R. R. Bolgar, The 
Classical Heritage and its Beneficiaries (1954), 59-90. B. Hemmrerdinger, Essai sur l'histoire 
du texte de Thucydide (1955), 33-9, gives some ground for thinking that Classical studies 
may not always have been quite so badly off under the 1conoclasts as is suggested in the text. 

51. The earliest surviving Byzantine minuscule manuscript was completed on 7th 
May 835 (Leningrad State Library 219, of the Gospels); secular minuscule texts begin 
with the Oxford Euclid, written in 888 (Bodl. Dorville x. 1 infr. 2. 30); d. Devréesse, 
op. cif. 32. 

$2. The earliest manuscripts which are known to have belonged to Arcthas are both 
in the Bodleian Library: the Euclid already mentioned (note 51), and the Clarkianus 39 
of Plato (895) — Devréesse, op. cit. 33, 94. 

53. Venetus Marcianus 453 (eleventh century — B), Brit. Mus. Burney 86 (1059 — T, 
ie., Townlceianus, after a former owner). The A and B Scholia were edited by G. Dindorf, 
Scholia Graeca in Iliadem, iiv (1875-7), the T Scholia by E. Maass, ibid. v-vi (1887-8). 

54. Two in Florence: Laur. 32. 24 (tenth-eleventh century — G), Laur. conv. soppr. 
$2 (eleventh century — F); one in Heidelberg: Palatinus 45 (1201-2), with scholia on 
Books i-vu. For the scholia to the Odyssey scc G. Dindorf, Scholia Graeca in Odysseam 
(1855). 

$5. One of Allen's families (h) has a distinct individuality, which was recognized also 
by Ludwich and Leaf’; it seems to connect remotely with the text, and rather less remotely 
with the scholia, of A, since the manuscripts which arc assigned to it contain an unusually 
high percentage of Alexandrian readings. The oldest manuscript of this family (Allen’s 
U 4) is of the twelfth-thirteenth century, and there is a possibility that the family may 
derive from a recension by Tzetzes, whom Severyns suspects of having produced a recension 
of the Proclean prolegomena to certain Homeric manuscripts; these prolegomena arc 
found in a more complete form in A (Severyns, op. cit. 152-5). 

$6. See R. Aubreton, Démétrius Triclinius et les recensions médiévales de Sophocle (1949), 
especially pp. 17-23; A. Turyn, The Byzantine MS Tradition of the Tragedies of Euripides 
(1957); W. J. W. Koster, Autour d'un manuscrit d' Aristophane (1957). 

57. For the Iliad see Homeri Ilias, 1. 248 ff. ; for the Odyssey, BSR, v. 63-5. 

58. Critical questions are discussed in the commentaries on the Odyssey by W. B. 
Stanford (1947-8) and by J. Bérard, H. Goube and R. Langumier (1952), though neither 
edition 1s strictly a critical one. 


CHAPTER 7 


THE HOMERIC QUESTION 
by J. A. Davison 


Die Geschichte des Epos, das ist die homerische Frage. — WILAMOWITZ 


Œuvres d'art, ces mondes à la fois achevés et inachevés. — Jean WAHL 


THE Homeric question is primarily concerned with the composition, 
authorship, and date of the Iliad and the Odyssey." It is not possible to 
attain to certainty on any of these matters, because the external evidence 
is mostly vague and unreliable and the internal evidence is obscure and 
contradictory. Since so much depends on a proper understanding of 
the ancient evidence, it seems advisable to begin this article with as full 
an account as possible of the views which were held about the Homeric 
question in antiquity. i 

In the earliest period, down to the middle of the fifth century B.c., 
we must distinguish three main classes of references to Homer: (i) those 
in which he is named, (i1) those in which he is not named, and the Homeric 
connection is a matter of inference, and (iii) an intermediate class in which 
the reference is to ‘a man of Chios’. In the first class, we have to make a 
further distinction between references of which the original wording is 
known, and those which are reported indirectly. Apart from two 
passages ascribed to Hesiod (Certamen, 213-14 Allen; fr. 265 Rzach), 
both of doubtful authenticity, direct references begin in the late sixth 
century with Xenophanes (frs. 9, 10 Diehl) and Simonides (fr. 32 Diehl) ; 
the indirect references begin with Archilochus (Homer composed the 
Margites — fr. 153 Bergk), include possible allusions by Callinus (Homer 
composed the Thebais— fr. 6 Bergk)! and Stesichorus (Homer on 
Helen — fr. 32 Bergk),? and become frequent in the late sixth and early 
fifth centuries. In the first half of the fifth century the references, both 
direct and indirect, in Pindar are of special importance. 

The second main class of references also has to be subdivided, into 
(a) apparent quotations or adaptations of Homeric words and phrases, 
such as Alcman's borrowings from an Odyssey (frs. 16, 38, 39, 46, 80, 82, 
106 Diehl) or the adaptation of Iliad xxii. 66-76 by Tyrtaeus (fr. 7. 21-30 
Diehl), and (b) allusions to the subject-matter of the Iliad or Odyssey, 
whether in literature (e.g., Alcman on Paris, fr. 73 Diehl) or in art (whether 
the persons represented are named, as in the Rhodian plate with MENEAAZ 

* On composition see also Ch. 3. 
234 
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fighting EKTOP over the body of EY®OPBOS (Pl. 28), or not, as in the 
proto-Attic Ram Jug’; (Fig. 2). As will be argued below, most of these 
alleged references have little or no evidential value when taken separately ; 
but when taken together and combined with the references to Homer 
by name they create a strong impression that for the Greeks of the period 
down to about 450 B.c. Homer was a real person who had lived at latest 
in the early seventh century and had composed a large number of narra- 
tive poems of the highest quality which were still being recited by pro- 
fessional rhapsodes, and especially by a group of people who lived in 


Fic. 2. The escape from Polyphemus : from a jug from Acgina, carly 7th cent. s.c. 


Chios and called themselves Homeridae, thus claiming to be the poet's 
descendants. 

This connection with Chios (first in Acusilaus, FGH, 2 F 2) gives 
relevance to the references to ‘a man of Chios’ mentioned above. There 
are two of these: the famous passage in the Hymn to Apollo (169-73 ; 
Thucydides iii. 104. 5 quotes it as a reference by Homer to himself) about 
the blind man of Chios, and the probably fifth-century poem quoted by 
Stobaeus (iv. 34. 28) and now included among the fragments of Semonides 
(29 Diehl).+ 

By the early fifth century several different cities were already claiming 
to have been Homer’s birthplace, and conflicting accounts of his pedigree 
were no doubt current; we need not doubt Tatian’s statement (adv. 
Graec. 31) that a certain Theagenes of Rhegium, a contemporary of 
Cambyses (d. 522), had found it worth while to write about the poetry, 
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pedigree, and date of Homer. The surviving fragments of Theagenes 
(collected by Diels-Kranz, Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, i, No. 8) tell us 
nothing of his views upon the Homeric question in the strict sense; for 
us, this branch of Homeric scholarship begins almost a century later in 
Herodotus's History. Herodotus, himself the nephew of a practising 
epic poets tackles the Homeric question from four points of view: 
Homer's date, his relation to other poets, his works, and the value of his 
poems as historical evidence. 

On Homer's date, Herodotus professes to put forward new con- 
clusions of his own: Homer lived not more than four hundred years 
ago (ii. 53. 2). At three generations to the century (cf. ii. 142. 2) this is 
equivalent to twelve generations, which is well within what Herodotus 
seems to regard as the historical period (Hecataeus, like Heropythus,° 
had fourteen human — that is, recorded — ancestors). Thucydides does 
not comment on Herodotus's view, except indirectly, by stating (i. 3. 3) 
that Homer lived long after the Trojan war. Secondly, Herodotus 
regarded Homer and Hesiod as contemporaries (ii. 53. 2), differing in 
this, it appears, from Xenophanes, who put Homer before Hesiod, and 
from others unspecified, who regarded Hesiod as the older (Xenoph. 
B 13 Diels-Kranz). In his opinion, too, the other poets who are said to 
be older than Homer and Hesiod were in fact more recent; and this may 
be taken as polemic against those who derived Homer's pedigree from 
Orpheus (e.g., Pherecydes, Hellanicus, and Damastes — FGH, 3 F 167) 
or Musaeus (e.g., Gorgias — Procl. 24 Severyns)? Thirdly, Herodotus 
is not only the first ancient author to mention the Iliad and Odyssey 
(ii. 116. 2, 4, iv. 29) by name as works of Homer ; he argues in ii. 116-17 
that the contradictions between the Cypria and the Iliad and Odyssey 
prove that the Cypria cannot be by Homer, and his doubts about the 
Homeric canon extend also to the Epigonoi (iv. 32). We cannot trace the 
development of this line of thought, apart from the possibility that the 
historian Hellanicus ascribed the Little Iliad to the Lacedaemonian 
Cinaetho (Schol. Eur. Tro. 822) 8; it is certain only that by the latter part 
of the fourth century the Iliad and Odyssey alone of the major poems 
were still regarded as Homeric, and we do not know when the practice 
of assigning the rejected epics to such dim figures as Arctinus, Lesches, 
and Stasinus began. (Herodotus had certainly never heard of them, and 
it is very doubtful if they were known to Aristotle.) ° 

Herodotus’s low opinion of Homer as a historical authority, implicit 
in the first chapters of his history, becomes explicit in his discussion of the 
Trojan war (ii. 113-18): Homer knew what had really happened to 
Helen in Egypt, but he preferred his own version as more suitable for 
epic poetry (116. 1). Thucydides agrees with Herodotus in finding 
Homer untrustworthy (i. 9. 4, 10. 3, ii. 41. 4). Otherwise, the study of 
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Homer in the fifth century seems to have been concerned mainly with 
details of interpretation (especially the meanings of difficult words) "v 
and with the morality of thc poems, the defenders of which scem to 
have found in allegory their best recourse. This sort of scholarship was 
practised not only by the philosophers and sophists, but also by the 
professional rhapsodes (of whose methods Plato gives us a perhaps not 
entirely fair picture in the Ion); both the linguistic and the moralizing- 
allegorical types of scholarship had an important influence on later 
Homeric studies, but do not concern the Homeric question directly. 

The latter years of the fifth century were marked by a great revolution 
in the relations between Greek authors and their public — the spread of 
private reading as a pastime (first mentioned, it seems, in a fragment of 
Euripides's Erechtheus — 370 Nauck ? — of about 424 B.c.), and the con- 
sequent development of an organized book-trade (first mentioned in the 
later Old Comedy; earliest datable reference Aristophanes's Birds 1288 
of 414 B.C.). To the introduction of private reading we may ascribe not 
only the first appearance of texts of Homer ascribed to individuals (the 
so-called ékddcers kar’ dvópa) such as the poet Antimachus and the 
younger Euripides, nephew of the tragedian, but also the appearance in 
the fourth century of a new kind of Homeric scholarship, which deals 
with the tradition of the text and the details of the narrative. 

To the question ' How did the Homeric poems reach mainland Greece 
from Ionia ? we have two fourth-century answers. One view is that 
the Spartan lawgiver Lycurgus had become acquainted with the pocms 
during his travels (Ephorus even said that he had met Homer in Chios — 
Strabo x. 480-2) and had brought copies home to Sparta (Plutarch, Ly- 
curgus, iv. 3-4, the source of which was apparently Heracleides Ponticus, 
cj. Aristotle fr. 611. 10 Rose); the other is that Hipparchus, son of the 
tyrant Peisistratus, was the first to bring the Homeric pocms to Attica 
([Plat.] Hipparch. 228 B). Neither story can be accepted at its face value, 
but they are not inconsistent, and each has something to be said for it: 
on the one hand, Laconian art and literature testify that epic poems were 
known in seventh-century Sparta, and on the other the study of sixth- 
century Attica art has shown that acquaintance with the Iliad at least came 
late to Athens."! Besides, the report about Hipparchus is coupled with 
the statement that he compelled the rhapsodes at the Panathenaea to 
recite Homer's poems ‘according to the cues (e£ drroAjyews), in order, as 
they do to this day’. The special position enjoyed by Homer at the Pan- 
athenaea in the fourth century is confirmed by the orator Lycurgus, speak- 
ing in 332 (in Leocr. 102); it is not surprising that he ascribes the law to 
‘your fathers’ (sudv of marépes) and not to a tyrant, but the vague phrase 
makes it impossible to be sure that Lycurgus believed the Panathenaic 
rule to be as old as the sixth century.? Nor does Diogenes Laertius's 
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ascription to Solon (i. $7) of a decree that the works of Homer should be 
recited ‘eé doBoAjs, that is to say that the second singer should begin 
where the first left off’, fully confirm the sixth-century origin of the 
Panathenaic rule, since even if Diogenes here reports his authority 
accurately (which is far from certain), any ancient law may be ascribed to 
‘Solon’. We may, however, draw certain inferences from the report 
in the Hipparchus: (i) that there was something special about the Pan- 
athenaic rule, which suggests that at other rhapsodic contests com- 
petitors were free to select their own episode and handle it in their own 
way ; (ii) that at the Panathenaea there was a prescribed text to which the 
competitors had to conform. This prescribed text could only have been 
imposed if it enjoyed a considerable degree of authority; and this au- 
thority may have been derived either from the literary merits of the text 
(as is suggested by Lycurgus), or from the source from which it had 
been obtained, or from a combination of both. When these inferences are 
combined with the archaeological evidence for the late appearance of the 
Iliad at Athens, and with the report (Schol. Pind. Nem. 2. 1 c Drachmann) 
that Cynaethus of Chios first recited Homer's poems in Syracuse in the 
69th Olympiad (504/0),!3 it becomes probable that the institution of the 
Panathenaic rule was due to the introduction of the Iliad, and perhaps 
of our Odyssey as well, into Athens (these are the only poems in the pre- 
Herodotean Homeric canon which, so far as we can now tell, are at all 
likely to have given rise to such a rule), and that the arrival of the 
Iliad in Athens is to be dated to the latter part of the sixth century B.C., 
perhaps as part of a Peisistratid reorganization of the Panathenaea. In 
that case, both in the Hipparchus and in the scholiast to Pindar ‘the poems 
of Homer' must be understood in fourth-century terms, and limited to 
works which were still included in the Homeric canon in that century, 
and not in the wider sense in which the sixth or early fifth century would 
have understood them. 

The problem of the Panathenaic rule required a fairly full discussion 
because it seems that the ascription of it in the fourth century to a 
Peisistratid may have combined with later allegations of Peisistratid inter- 
polations in the text of Homer to give rise in the Hellenistic age to the 
belief in the ‘Peisistratean recension’ of Homer, which had a far-reaching 
influence upon the communis opinio of educated men in the Roman world, and 
through them upon modern Homeric scholarship. We are thus brought 
to the second of the suggested fourth-century innovations in Homeric 
scholarship, the inquiry into the internal consistency of the Homeric text. 
This problem scarcely arises when men owe their acquaintance with litera- 
ture to recitations and public readings; only when they have the text in 
their hands and can read it reflectively do they begin to perceive incon- 
sistencies in the narrative. So far as we know, the first critic of Homer to 
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make a real study of these inconsistencies was Zoilus of Amphipolis,4 who 
was known as ‘the scourge of Homer’ from the violence of his criticisms, 
and who was doubtless the source of many of the cavils against Homer’s 
narrative technique to which Aristotle replied in his’ A Topnara ‘Opnpira.'s 
A special feature of the inquiry into the internal consistency of Homer, the 
attack on the reliability of the Athenian text, seems to have been mainly 
due to historical and political motives, especially Megarian irredentism 
in reference to Salamis. Plutarch’s life of Theseus (xx. 1) tells us that 
Hereas (a Megarian historian — FGH, No. 486) accused Peisistratus of 
omitting a line discreditable to Theseus from the text of Hesiod (Catal. 
fr. 47 Traversa), and of inserting a reference to Theseus into the Odyssey 
(A 631). Diogenes Laertius (i. 57) seems to suggest that Dieuchidas (FGH, 
No. 485, cf. CQ, n.s. ix. 216-22) accused Peisistratus of foisting lines in 
praise of the Athenians into the Catalogue of Ships (B 546 «ai ra é£8s — 
presumably down to 558). The praise of the Athenians in these lines is 
certainly inconsistent with the undistinguished part played by them in 
the rest of the Iliad, but this is not by itself a very forcible argument 
against the text (and need not in any case concern Peisistratus). The 
ulterior motive of Megarian attacks on the Athenian text (and especially 
on the Catalogue) is made clear by Aristotle (Rhet. i. 1375 b 30), who tells 
us that the Athenians quoted the Catalogue (our next earliest authority, 
Strabo ix. 394, tells us that the lines were B 557-8) to prove that they 
had a better right to Salamis than the Megarians.!© Strabo reports that 
some ascribed the interpolation to Solon (so qoddot, according to Plut. 
Solon x. 1; éwo,, according to Diog. Laert. i. 48; rwés, according to 
Schol. B on B 557), and others to Peisistratus. It would be almost super- 
fluous to point out here that there is no question so far of a sixth-century 
Athenian ‘recension’ or ‘redaction’ of the text of Homer or Hesiod (the 
alleged interpolations are trivial in extent, and do not imply any serious 
editorial activity), were it not that these very passages are still being used 
as evidence for a Peisistratean recension of Homer. 

Plato's Homeric criticism, being concerned mainly with the morality 
of the poems, is not relevant here, except in so far as it emphasizes the 
literary charm of the Homeric poems; and in view of the often captious 
criticisms of Zoilus and his successors, it is well to stress Plato's judgement 
of Homer's charm as reinforcing the judgement of Aristotle upon the 
Iliad and Odyssey as literature. Aristotle’s preliminary studies are known 
to us only from fragments (see note 15); but his final judgement is pre- 
served in the Poetic: the Iliad and Odyssey are as well composed as possible 
and are as nearly as possible the representation of a single action 
(1462 b 11). With this judgement in mind, echoed as it is by the opinion 
of the Alexandrian poets, and especially by Theocritus’s words about 
the uselessness of attempts to rival the Chian singer (vii. 47-8, and see 
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Gow’s note), it is not hard to see why attempts such as that which won 
for Xenon and Hellanicus the name of ‘separators’ (ywpifovres),!9 to 
push farther the analytical criticism of the Homeric canon by excluding 
the Odyssey from it (Procl. 102. 2-3 Allen), fell upon stony ground at 
Alexandria. Here Homer was all but universally accepted as the author 
of both the Iliad and the Odyssey; and the aim of the great Alexandrian 
scholars was to produce texts of the two poems which should be worthy 
of the poet’s fame. This involved a careful study of all the attacks which 
had been made on Homer’s text, whether for immorality or for bad 
logic, and it is not to be wondered at that these critics sometimes mistook 
their moral or aesthetic prejudices or their difficulties in interpreting 
Homer's words for arguments against the genuineness of a passage in the 
text which lay before them.2e Even when Aristarchus had succeeded in 
establishing a text which later scholars generally accepted as authorita- 
tive, there remained a great many points which were hard to reconcile 
with the fundamental conception of Homer as a great poet, and many 
lines had to be 'athetized' (i.e., retained in the text, but marked as for 
one reason or another difficult to explain). Of these athetized lines, those 
which seemed to be inconsistent either with their context or with other 
parts of the Iliad or Odyssey are of special importance in the study of the 
Homeric question; next come the lines which are inconsistent with 
references to the same transactions in the vedrepou (Aristarchus’s study 
of whom has been shown to be of importance for our understanding 
of the relation of the Iliad and Odyssey to the cyclic poems)  ; and 
thirdly, the repeated lines, which Aristarchus marked with a special 
symbol. Aristarchus dated Homer to the time of the Ionian colonization, 
which he put 140 years after the Trojan war (Procl. ror. 14, Vit. ii. 16- 
20 Allen), and expressed the view that Homer was an Athenian (the 
great grammarian Dionysius Thrax agreed with him — Vit. ii. 13, v. 7-8 
Allen). 

By the time of Aristarchus and Dionysius Alexandria was no longer 
the only centre of scholarship in the Greek world; Pergamum was its 
rival, and the rivalry often led to contradiction. Aristarchus having 
argued that Homer was an Athenian, and Attic influence being evident 
in the language of the second-century Alexandrian text of Homer, it 
would not be surprising if some Pergamene scholar revived the earlier 
attacks on the reliability of the Athenian text; and though the first 
evidence for the new attack is to be found in Cicero, who says of Pei- 
sistratus (de Orat. iii. 34. 137) primus Homeri libros confusos antea sic dis- 
posuisse dicitur ut nunc habemus, it seems to be now accepted that it 
originated with Asclepiades of Myrlea, who was active in Pergamum in 
the late second or early first century B.c.22 Later references to this story, 
whether derived from Cicero or his source, are numerous (they are 
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printed in full by Merkelbach, op. cit.), but only two are worth mention- 
ing here : a scholiast on K 1 says that Peisistratus inserted the Doloneia into 
the Iliad when he was putting it together (this I believe to be the only 
specific example alleged in any ancient source of Peisistratus's editorial 
activities), and Aelian characteristically tries to reconcile the story about 
Lycurgus with that about Peisistratus, by saying (Var. Hist. xiii. 14) that 
Lycurgus imported the poems into Greece and that Peisistratus made the 
Iliad and Odyssey out of them. Modern believers in the Peisistratean 
recension follow Wolf in combining with the passages which mention 
Peisistratus a remark by Josephus (c. Apion. i. 2. 12): ‘they say that not 
even Homer left his pocms behind in writing, but that they were trans- 
mitted by memorization, and put together (later) out of the songs, and 
that they therefore contain many inconsistencies [Svadwriae]’. In fact, 
this reference is on quite a different intellectual level from Aelian’s 
lucubrations ; Josephus, like Horace, goes back in thought to the great 
Alexandrians, who had already pointed out most of the Siafwviar which 
bulk so large in modern Homeric criticism; but whereas Horace finds 
these inconsistencies merely irritating evidence that even Homer can nod 
(A.P. 351-9), Josephus employs them for a serious controversial purpose, 
as helping to prove the superiority of Hebrew literature and civilization 
to those of Greece. It should, however, be noted that Josephus is not here 
writing as an historian ; nor (pace Merkelbach) does he mention Peisis- 
tratus in this connection. 

This survey of Homeric scholarship in ancient times may end by 
noting that not all the inconsistencies which had been pointed out by 
Zoilus and his successors could shake the faith of antiquity in the artistic 
unity and high quality of the Homeric poems, or in the historical reality 
of Homer. The works of the great literary critics of the Augustan and 
later periods (e.g., the treatise On the Sublime or Quintilian’s sketch of 
Greek literature) are imbued with the same conviction on these points 
as informs the poor remnants of the great age of ancient scholarship which 
have been preserved in the lives of Homer, in the ancient commentaries 
and reference-books, in the Byzantine scholia, and in the works of such 
academic Robinson Crusoes as the patriarch Photius in the ninth century 
A.D., the compiler of the Suda (formerly known as Suidas) in the tenth, 
and the archbishop Eustathius of Thessalonica 7: in the twelfth. 

We are now in a better position to understand the materials which 
were available to the first scholars who, in modern times, took up again 
the Homeric question, and which still have to be combined with the 
evidence obtained from more recently discovered sources of informa- 
tion. Thanks to such works as the Ilias Latina and those ascribed to 
Dares the Phrygian and Dictys the Cretan, and to references to him in 
Latin writers, Homer had continued to enjoy a great reputation in the 
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West during the almost Greekless Middle Ages; but his works were 
unknown to the Latins until the late fourteenth century, when Boccaccio, 
who had learned Greek from the Calabrian Leontius Pilatus, encouraged 
his master to produce Latin versions of the Iliad and Odyssey. Through 
Boccaccio these versions, together with a copy of the Greek text, reached 
Petrarch, who was engaged in annotating the Latin Odyssey when he 
died in 1374. Pilatus's versions were superseded in the fifteenth century 
by those of Lorenzo Valla (1407-57); and at about the same time the 
first translations of Homer into modern languages began to be made, 
although the great age of the translators did not begin until after the 
appearance of the first printed edition of Homer in 1488. Homer at 
once took his place as the leading Greek author in the new classical 
curriculum of the Renaissance, 5 and was assigned much the same 
primacy in the neo-classical literary criticism of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries as he had enjoyed in the literary criticism of antiquity ; 
if his authority was ever challenged by the neo-classicists, as it was by 
Vida and J. C. Scaliger, it was only in order to put Virgil upon the 
pedestal from which Homer had been pulled down. 

On the other hand, the Renaissance was a great age of intellectual 
nationalism, in which strong arguments were put forward for the 
development of vernacular literatures untrammelled by the devotion to 
classical models recommended by the neo-classicists. The attack on 
neo-classicism was especially strong in France, where Joachim du Bellay 
had nailed the neo-classical colours to the masthead in his Défense et 
illustration de la langue francaise (1549), and led to the great literary con- 
troversy of the seventeenth century which is known as the ‘quarrel of 
the ancients and the moderns’.26 In this dispute attacks upon Homer 
naturally played an important part, and in the earlier stages of the con- 
troversy some of the most violent attacks were made by Francois Hédelin, 
abbé d'Aubignac (1604-76).7  D'Aubignac had quarrelled furiously with 
Corneille and the supporters of classicism in the theatre, and had failed 
of election to the Academy ; he therefore established his own ' Académie 
de M. l'abbé d'Aubignac', which enjoyed a considerable vogue among 
the modernists. In 1664 d'Aubignac delivered before this academy his 
Conjectures académiques ou dissertation sur l Iliade, in which he attacked the 
Homeric poems for bad morality, bad taste, bad style, and inconsistencies 
in the conduct of the narrative, from all of which, combined with the 
ancient reports of Homer’s illiteracy, he concluded that there had never 
been such a person as Homer, and that the Iliad and Odyssey were the 
patchwork creations of a late and incompetent editor. 

Neither in France nor in England did the professional scholars take 
much interest in the dispute about Homer.?8 Compared with the 
dramatists, for example, the text of Homer seemed to be in a reasonably 
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of Homer. The works of the great literary critics of the Augustan and 
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A.D., the compiler of the Suda (formerly known as Suidas) in the tenth, 
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We are now in a better position to understand the materials which 
were available to the first scholars who, in modern times, took up again 
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evidence obtained from more recently discovered sources of informa- 
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for the future of the Homeric question than his views about the date and 
composition of the Iliad and Odyssey. The date at which he made the 
discovery is not known, but Monk in the second (1833) edition of his 
life of Bentley (ii. 363) says that there is a hint of it in the marginalia to 
Bentley's copy of Collins's Discourse of Free-thinking, which suggests that 
he had had an inkling of it by 1713 (Barnes’s edition of the Iliad had 
appeared in 1711 and had stimulated interest in Homeric scholarship) ; 
but Bentley’s plan to edit the Iliad was not formed until 1726, and the 
digamma first appeared in print in 1732. Scoffed at in the discoverer’s 
life-time (especially by Pope in the Dunciad), the digamma had to await 
the creation of a really scientific philology before it could be given its 
due weight in the development of the Homeric dialect and in the history 
of Homer’s text. 

In 1735 ? Thomas Blackwell (the younger), Regius Professor of 
Greek and Principal of Marischal College at Aberdeen, published anony- 
mously the first modern book by a professional scholar which is entirely 
devoted to Homer, under the title An enquiry into the life and writings of 
Homer. The popularity of this work (in spite of a devastatingly accurate 
judgement of it ascribed to Bentley) 33 is attested by the fact that a 
second edition was called for in 1736 and by Blackwell’s publication in 
1748 of a volume containing English translations of the many passages 
from ancient authors which he had quoted in the Enquiry. Blackwell 
set out to show that there was nothing supernatural about Homer’s pre- 
eminence as a poct, but that the virtues of his poetry derived solely from 
the fact that he had been born into a state of society for which his poetic 
gifts were uniquely fitted. Blackwell discussed in considerable detail, 
and with a full mastery of the literary evidence available to him, the 
conditions under which Homer, the primitive bard, must be presumed 
to have worked; and alike through his book and through his teaching 
at Aberdeen he had a great influence upon the study of primitive litera- 
tures, not only in Great Britain (where he undoubtedly helped to pave 
the way for Macpherson’s Ossian) but also abroad, and especially in 
Germany, where his work aroused the enthusiasm of Herder and Heyne. 

It was at least partly under Blackwell’s influence 3+ that the next major 
contribution to Homeric scholarship came to birth. Robert Wood 
(1717 ?-71) had in the fifties made a journey to Syria with two friends 
to study, on behalf of the Society of Dilettanti, the ruins of Baalbek and 
Palmyra; and he had taken the opportunity to study the poems of 
Homer in the areas where, he concluded from the internal evidence, 
Homer must have lived and travelled, and in the places of which he 
wrote. Wood's duties in the Foreign Office, of which he became Under- 
Secretary, prevented him from writing down the results of his inquiries 
into the history and geography of the Homeric poems until after 1763 ; 
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a few very imperfect copies of his work were printed for private circula- 
tion in 1767, and it was not until 1769 that the official first edition of his 
Essay on the Original Genius and Writings of Homer appeared.*5 In this 
essay Wood not only discussed the geographical, historical, and social 
background of the poems (throwing in a damaging examination of 
Pope's translations), but argued strongly, though apparently without 
knowledge of d'Aubignac's work; that Homer had been ignorant of 
writing, and that his works had been preserved for a considerable time 
by the use of memory. Wood's vivid descriptions, both geographical 
and social, his frequent appeals to the continuing practice of Near Eastern 
peoples, and his straightforward and charming style, made a great 
impression upon those who saw his work, and nowhere more than in 
Göttingen, where C. G. Heyne praised it highly in a review published 
in 1770, and encouraged C. F. Michaelis to translate it into German.? 
The work is interesting in itself, as the first of many attempts to bring 
geography and history to bear upon the elucidation of the Homeric 
problem, and it had a great influence upon the important school of 
Homeric studies which Heyne had created in Göttingen, and hence upon 
F. A. Wolf. 

Like so many of the great English students of Homer, Wood was not 
a professional scholar; and it is probable that his work would have been 
less influential, had it not been complemented by the discovery in 1779 
of the two Homer manuscripts in the Marcian Library at Venice (the 
Veneti Marciani 454 and 453, now known respectively as A and B). 
Both have scholia, thosc of A being of unique value for the information 
which they give about the editorial work of Aristarchus and other 
scholars. The text of A, together with the scholia from both MSS., was 
published in 1788 by the French scholar, J. B. G. d'Ansse de Villoison.38 
The discovery of these MSS., and particularly of A, which not only con- 
tains the earliest complete text of the Iliad but also varies in many respects 
from the text known from other MSS., made a new critical edition of the 
Iliad imperative; and the scholia provided a new basis for the evaluation 
of the traditions about Homer and his methods of composition. Wolf 
had already expressed his agreement with Wood's theory of an illiterate 
Homer before Villoison’s work appeared; and in reviewing Villoison 
in 1791 he asserted that the text and scholia of A proved that the Homeric 
poems had long been preserved by memory alone. 

In 1795 Wolf published the first part of the introduction to his edition 
of Homer, under the title Prolegomena ad Homerum I. (Part II, which 
should have dealt with textual criticism, never appeared.) In this he 
argued that the Homeric poems had been composed orally about 950 B.c., 
when the Greeks were still unacquainted with writing, at any rate for 
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literary purposes, and handed down for about four centuries by oral 
recitation, during which period they had undergone many changes, 
some deliberate, some accidental; that after the poems had been written 
down they had been deliberately edited by people who wished to bring 
them more into harmony with the ideas of their own times about style 
and subject-matter; that in their present form both the Iliad and the 
Odyssey have an artistic unity, the Odyssey to an even higher degree than 
the Iliad; that this unity results from the work of the editors after the 
poems had been written down; and that, though most of the original 
poems out of which the Iliad and Odyssey were finally created should be 
ascribed to Homer himself, some at least were composed after his time 
by the Homeridae, following the lines which he had himself laid down. 
Previous expressions of doubt about the authenticity of the Homeric 
poems had been passed over, either as mere obiter dicta or as the work of 
amatcurs; but Wolf's closely reasoned and highly professional argu- 
ment could not be so casily disregarded. The earliest reactions were 
violent, and bore an understandable resemblance to the letters which 
appear in The Times when the National Gallery exhibits a newly cleaned 
picture. Men's minds could not easily adjust themselves to the new light 
which had been so suddenly thrown on a familiar object; but in fact 
Wolf, by admitting the high artistic quality of the Iliad, and above all 
of the Odyssey, had met the most serious objection which could be 
brought against his theory, and it is scarcely too much to say that every 
serious attempt to grapple with the Homeric problem since 1795 has been 
forced to accept Wolf’s essential conception of the Iliad and Odyssey as 
the products of evolution. Recognition of this fundamental fact has at 
times been hindered by the misleading classification of theorics of thc 
creation of the Homeric poems as either ‘unitarian’ or ‘analytical’, and 
especially by the use of the term ‘unitarian’ to include not only the 
always small and now almost non-existent band of fundamentalists (who 
believe that Homer evolved the Iliad and Odyssey from his inner con- 
sciousness), but also two different types of cvolutionist: those who put 
‘Homer’ about mid-way in the evolution of the poems and believe that 
his original conceptions have been marred by later interpolations on a 
considerable scale (these people we may call ‘interpolationists’), and those 
who believe that the Iliad and Odyssey in substantially their modern form 
are themselves artistic unities and the culmination of the evolutionary 
process, whether they believe that the poems are both by the same author 
or not (for this last class I shall use the term invented by Professor Kakridis 
of Salonica, and call them ‘neo-analysts’). This last term, clumsy though 
it may scem, has the technical merit of reminding its user that even a 
belief that both the Iliad and Odyssey are the work of a single ‘Homer’ 
may (and nowadays must) rest upon an analytical view of the poems. 


it. 


The upshot of this is that all thcories of the origin of the Homeric poems 
have now to be classified in two ways, according to the theorist’s opinion 
of the aesthetic merits or demerits of the poems as we now have them, 
and according to the point in the evolution of the poems at which the 
theorist puts ‘Homer’, 

For most critics, ‘Homer’ stands at the point of greatest artistic merit 
in the evolution of the poems; but Wolf's theory is as peculiar in this 
respect, as (in their very different ways) are those of Lachmann, C. 
Robert, and Gilbert Murray, since he stresses the literary value of the 
poems in their present form, and yet puts ‘Homer’ at the beginning of 
the evolution; Homer, he says, began the weaving of the web, but 
others completed it. The consequences of Wolf’s view were worked 
out to some extent by Heyne in his Bemerkungen zum 24. Gesang der Ilias 
(1802, in which ycar he also published his great edition of Homer, in 
which the so-called T Scholia 3 were first used). Heyne laid great stress 
on the wrath of Achilles as the clue to the pattern on which the Homeridae 
and their successors had built up the Iliad, and he suggested carly Ionic 
lays as the source from which they had obtained their materials. Heyne 
thus became the chief of the ‘lay-hunters’ (Liederjager), to whom the 
romantic terminology of the period opposed the ‘unity-herdsmen’ 
(Einheitshirten). The second class included not only the fundamentalists 
(mostly literary men with little knowledge of the scholarly questions 
involved), but also the interpolationists, of whom Richard Payne Knight 
may stand as an cxample, and at least one fore-runner of the neo- 
analysts in G. W. Nitzsch (on whom see note 44, below). Payne Knight’s 
edition of the Homeric poems, published in 1820, is primarily an attempt 
to reconstruct the orthography of Homer, and secondarily an attempt 
to restore the unity of Homer’s text by omitting as interpolations all such 
lines as seemed open to attack on linguistic or other grounds. Payne 
Knight's view of the importance of restoring the original orthography as 
an aid to understanding the text was sound in principle, and he made 
some true observations; but the evidence available to him was in- 
adequate to support his attempt, and the same might well be said about 

is Views on interpolation, were it not that he is still quoted as an authority 
on this point.‘ 

The great battle between the Liederjager and the Einheitshirten 41 was 
mainly fought, so far was any scholar in those days from doubting Wolf’s 
judgement of the Odyssey, over the Iliad; and it was in the struggle to 
establish the true nature of the Iliad and its aesthetic value that most of 
the intellectual weapons were forged which are still employed by 
analysts of Homer. Perhaps the most influential of these was the principle 
of the inerrancy of great poets, on which most hostile analyses of the 
Iliad and Odyssey have since been based. Fallacious in itself, as the works 
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of known great poets (above all Shakespeare) show, this principle has 
been rendered especially dangerous in Homeric studies by the confidence 
of most of its users in their ability to detect ‘errors’ in the Homeric 
texts. Composed at an unknown period, and in conditions and for pur- 
poses of which we know little, in a language which (it seems) the author 
himself did not always understand, the text of the Homeric poems would 
still present an almost impossible problem to the modern interpreter if 
he could be sure that the author was always working up to the highest 
standard which could be imposed upon him; but the problem is made 
even more difficult by the real nature of the Homeric poems as we have 
them, since they may fairly be described in words applied by Mr Michael 
Sadleir to the most Homeric of all nineteenth-century novelists, Anthony 
Trollope #: ‘His work is often diffuse, straggling, wanting in elegance 
and finish; but when — as constantly — it is concerned to portray 
character, it shows a sort of second sense, an instinctive power of judging 
motive, a prescience of human inclinations’ (137-8), or again, “Trollope’s 
novels . . . provide a sensual rather than an intellectual experience’ 
(366). It is therefore not surprising that no two scholars analyse the 
Homeric poems alike, and that the more moderate critics seldom find 
difficulty in demonstrating the unreality of many of the objections urged 
by the extremists against the poetical valuc of the traditional text. But 
when all the unreal objections to the unity of the traditional text have 
been cleared away, there remain many anachronisms in language and in 
social customs, and inconsistencies in the narrative of the poems (whether 
internal, as between the Catalogue of Ships and the rest of the Iliad, or 
external, as between the Iliad and the Odyssey, or between Homeric and 
actual geography, as in the description of Ithaca), which have to be 
accounted for; and it was in these early disputes between the Lieder- 
jäger and the Einheitshirten that most of them were pointed out, and 
attempts were made to account for them. Of these attempts, the most 
valuable were those which tried to give some account of the conditions 
and the purpose in and for which the Homeric poems might have been 
composed, and especially those which, starting from the extracts from 
Proclus’s Chrestomathy preserved in the MS. A and in some others, 
studied the cyclic poems and tried to build up some picture of the Greek 
epic poem in general. In this category, the principal names are those of 
W. Müller (Homerische Vorschule, 1824, 21830), F. G. Welcker (Der 
epische Cyclus oder die homerischen Dichter, 1835-49), H. Düntzer (Homer 
und der epische Kyklos, 1839), and G. W. Nitzsch (Meletemata de historia 
Homeri, 1834-9).** 

The early thirties saw two other important developments, the be- 
ginnings of Homeric papyrology with the publication in 1832 of the 

a On all these topics see the relevant chapters of Part II. 
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Bankes papyrus (called after its discoverer, W. J. Bankes: it is now 
P. Lond. 114),* and the publication in 1835 of K. Lehrs’s work on 
Aristarchus (de Aristarchi studiis homericis), which was the first of a long 
line of works which have combined with later discoveries of papyrus 
texts, both of the poems themselves and of commentaries, lexica, and 
paraphrases, to illuminate not only the methods of Alexandrine scholars 
but also the problems which confronted them.” 

The use of the narrative literature of other races (and especially of the 
peoples of Northern Europe) as comparative material in the study of the 
conditions in which the Homeric poems had been composed led to the 
most serious attack which had yet been made upon the unity of the 
Iliad. Karl Lachmann (1793-1851) had applied the new analytical 
methods to the Nibelungenlied, which he had dissolved into a number 
of original ‘lays’, and, knowing that the Finnish national epic, the 
Kalevala, had been created out of a number of separate poems by the 
scholar-poet Lónnroth, he argued that the Iliad might have been created 
in a similar way. In two papers delivered before the Berlin Academy 
in 1837 and 1841, and published as Betrachtungen iiber Homers Ilias in 
1847 (later editions 1865, 1874), he claimed to have identified eighteen 
separate and distinct lays, not neccssarily by the same author, out of 
which our Iliad had been composed; of these the last two (our Books 
Y' and Q) were a later addition to the original Iliad, the composer of 
which was by no means a first-class poet.5 Thus Lachmann found 
virtually no place for any poet who could be called ‘Homer’. The full 
development of Lachmann’s views was new when Grote began to work 
on the first volumes of his History of Greece (first edition 1846) ; in these 
he laid down the principle that there is no way of determining the 
relation of Greek heroic myths to historical reality, and in Part I (devoted 
to mythical Greece) he discussed the value of the various Greek epics 
as authorities for an account of mythical Greece (ch. xv) and devoted a 
long chapter (xx) to the Homeric poems as historical phenomena. 
Taking up a suggestion already made by G. Hermann (‘De interpola- 
tionibus Homeri’, Opuscula, v, 1832, 52 ff.), Grote argued that the Iliad 
was not, as Lachmann had suggested, the direct result of joining together 
short lays, but the expansion of a poem of considerable length (consisting 
of Books A, ©, and A-X of our Iliad), which might be called the Achilleid 
and was the work of Homer, into our present Iliad by the insertion of 
Books B-H, I-K, and ¥-Q. Thus for Grote the evolution of the Iliad 
took place in three stages: the primitive lays, the truly Homeric period 
when the Achilleis and similar poems were being composed, and the 
post-Homeric period, to which our Iliad and Odyssey and the cyclic 


a See Pl. 3. 
^ On Aristarchus and the Alexandrine editors scc the preceding chapter. 
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epics belong. All these stages were complete, in Grote’s view, before 
the time of Peisistratus, and he severely criticizes the believers in a 
Peisistratean recension. 

Hermann had suggested that the evolution of the Odyssey might 
prove to have been similar to that of the Iliad; but this suggestion was 
not taken up until 1859, when A. Kirchhoff published the first edition 
of his Odyssey (2 1879, on which this account is based). He argued that 
the original Odyssey had contained only parts of Books a and e, Books 
¢-1, and parts of Books A and v. To this a later hand had added the rest 
of Book v and Books £ and «-J, 296 (according to Aristarchus the end of 
the Odyssey), and had expanded the account of Odysseus's wanderings 
into something like the present form of Books i-u. Lastly came a reviser 
(Bearbeiter; here, as usually in German Homeric criticism, a term 
of abuse), who inserted an originally separate.poem about Telemachus 
(the Telemachy), thus bringing Books a-8 and o to their present form, 
added the rest of Book V and all Book w, and made sundry minor in- 
sertions in the older parts of the poem. The last stage, Kirchhoff thought, 
was unknown to Eugammon when he wrote the Telegony (traditional 
date 568/4). Kirchhoff's arguments are not all subjective (he uses the 
discrepancies between manuscripts, and appeals to linguistic and other 
differences between the different parts of his text) ; but his main critical 
principle is the equivalence of ‘old’ and ‘good’, and much of his argu- 
ment depends upon his belief that there is a decline in poetic quality from 
the high level of the original poem to the inartistic patch-work of the 
latest revision. 

The result of the work of Grote, Kirchhoff, and the rest (whom we 
may classify as ‘revisionists’) was to establish it as an academic dogma, 
in the face of all non-academic experience since Pindar's time at least, 
that the Iliad and Odyssey as they stand are very poor poems, and that 
the shorter epics which the revisers had used as a foundation had con- 
formed far more closely to the archetypal epic poem, and were alone 
worthy to be ascribed to ‘Homer’, even if they were in fact by different 
authors. So far there was little external evidence against which either 
the revisionists or the interpolationists could test their opinions as to the 
authenticity or otherwise of any suspected passage; and in the seventies 
the interest of Homeric scholars shifted either to the more or less historical 
study of the world described in the poems, including historical geography 
and social and cultural history, or to detailed study of the Homeric 
language. It is perhaps ironical that Heinrich Schliemann, who was to 
be the prime mover in the historical direction, was a complete funda- 
mentalist; in 1870 his faith in the literal truth of the Iliad led him to 
begin excavating the mound of Hissarlik, which he had identified as 
the Homeric Troy, with the spectacular results which encouraged him 
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to make trial excavations at Mycenae in 1874 and at Tiryns in 1876; his 
detailed excavations at Mycenae were begun in 1876, but Tiryns had to 
wait until 1884. Schliemann contributed little directly to the discussion 
of the Homeric question, but his indirect influence has been very great, 
and began to be exerted very soon. Though the appearance in 1871 of 
the first of E. Buchholz's three volumes on Die homerischen Realien may 
have been a coincidence, it is hardly doubtful that the publication by B. 
Niese in 1873 of the first serious study of the Catalogue of Ships as a 
historical document was due to the interest in Homeric geography and 
history which Schliemann’s discoveries had aroused. Homeric archaeo- 
logy in the true sense was not created until W. Dórpfeld joined Schlie- 
mann in 1882; its first real monument is the first edition of W. Helbig’s 
Das homerische Epos aus den Denkmälern erläutert (1884, 2 1887), which 
long remained a standard reference book.? Grote’s doctrine of the 
scparation of mythical and historical Greece now began to be challenged, 
and the agreement between Schliemann’s finds (especially in the matter 
of weapons) and many passages in the Homeric poems seemed to pro- 
vide a conclusive test for distinguishing older passages in the poems from 
later accretions. On the linguistic side, the work of such scholars as 
Buttmann and Ahrens on the Greek dialects enabled younger scholars 
to throw light on the evolution of the Homeric language, and paved the 
way for August Fick’s gallant, and often unfairly depreciated, attempt 
to reconstruct the original Aeolic Odyssey and Iliad (Die homerische 
Odyssee, 1883 ; Ilias, 1886). The results of the linguistic study of Homer 
were summed up and developed in D. B. Monro’s Grammar of the Homeric 
Dialect (1882; the syntactical sections of the second edition, published in 
1891, have not been completely superseded, even by P. Chantraine’s 
Grammaire homérique II of 1953). 

After his work on the Catalogue, Niese extended his inquiries into 
the historical background of Homer to cover the general problem of the 
evolution of Homeric poetry (Die Entwickelung der homerischen Poesie, 
1882); and it seems that disagreement with Nicse’s entirely fundamental- 
ist views was one of the motives which inspired U. von Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff (1848-1931) to write his Homerische Untersuchungen of 
1884. The first part of this deals with the composition of the Odyssey, 
and the second with the history of the epic and its transmission. In the 
first part, Wilamowitz argues that our Odyssey (except for some even 
later interpolations) was put together by ‘a not very gifted patch-worker’ 
(ein gering begabter Flickpoet — p. 228), who lived in Old Greece not 
earlier than 650, and who used three poems as a basis for his work : 
(i) a poem on Odysseus’s victory over the suitors, which had been com- 
posed a short while before by a poet who used (ii) the Telemachy (Books 
B-8 619, o 80-7, parts of p-r) and (iii) the ‘elder Odyssey’ (Books e-£ with 
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other parts of p-r. Of these (ii) and (iii) were Ionian, of much higher 
poetical quality than (i); and (iii) was already known to Archilochus 
and the author of the Theogony. The ‘elder Odyssey’ was itself a com- 
posite poem, in which three earlier poems were used: (1) and (2) on 
Odysseus's wanderings, of which (2) supplied his visits to the Lotus- 
eaters, Polyphemus, the underworld, and Calypso, and (3) on the 
recognition of Odysseus by Penelope (after which Odysseus killed the 
suitors). Of these, (1) and (3) originally belonged to longer poems 
which cannot now be reconstructed; (2) was complete in itself. From 
these three poems, together with additions from cyclic epics (e.g., the 
Nostoi, Cypria, and Little Iliad) and out of his own head, an editor 
(Redactor) produced the ‘elder Odyssey’, and then came the Bear- 
beiter, who muddled together the ‘elder Odyssey’, the Telemachy, and 
the Victory of Odysseus, along with tasteless additions of his own, into 
a younger Odyssey, out of which later interpolators produced the Odyssey 
as we have it to-day. 

In this first part Wilamowitz had distributed his censures on 
Redactor, Bearbeiter, and interpolators with a really staggering con- 
fidence alike in the linguistic, historical, and textual evidence for the 
date of given passages and in the soundness of his own judgement of their 
poetical value; but in the second part he handled the problems involved 
in the evolution and transmission of the Greek epics generally with a 
scholarship which makes the Homerische Untersuchungen still one of the 
indispensable works in any Homeric library, and his final chapter, 
entitled ‘Retrospect and Prospect’ (Rückblick und Ausblick), may stand 
as a classic statement of the Homeric problem as it appeared in 1884 to 
the most brilliant of the younger scholars of that day. Wilamowitz later 
revised (and somewhat simplified) his views of the evolution of thc 
Odyssey (Die Heimkehr des Odysseus, 1927), but he never departed from 
his fundamentally revisionist view of our Odyssey as an incompetent 
patchwork, further deformed by later interpolations ; and most of the 
studies of the Odyssey which have been published in Germany since 
1884 49 have followed more or less closely the pattern set by Wilamowitz, 
though they differ from him, and also from each other, in their views 
about the number of stages in the process, the number and lengths of 
the various older poems used, and the poetical value of given passages. 
But all agree that the Bearbeiter (usually known nowadays as ‘B’) was 
thoroughly incompetent and surpassed in stupidity only by the inter- 
polators. 

The nineties were mainly a period of consolidation and preparation 
for new advances 5; the most important contribution to the discussion 
of the Homeric question was the first edition of Paul Cauer's summing-up 
of the various aspects of the problem, in his Grundfragen der Homerkritik 
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(1895; ^ 1909, 1923). Of rather morc than passing interest, partly 
for its later influence Ih Britain (especially on such popular works as 
T. E. Shaw s translation of the Odyssey), and partly for its interesting com- 
ments on the language and narrative technique of the poem, is Samuel 
Butler's The Authoress of the Odyssey, (1897, ? 1922). So far as the Iliad is 
concerned, the Homeric scholarship of the ninctcenth century is summed 
up in the second edition of Leaf’s Iliad; his view of the evolution of 
the Iliad is essentially that of Grote, and his commentary remains in- 
dispensable. 

In 1901 appeared what, so far as 1 know, is still the only book by a 
professional archaeologist which attempts to explain the composition 
of the Iliad systematically with the help of archaeological evidence. In 
his Studien zur Ilias C. Robert analysed the various types of armament 
used by the heroes, and argued that passages with ‘Mycenacan’ armament 
(large shield, no body-armour) must be older than those with ‘Ionic’ 
armament (round shield, breast-plate, greaves); this he combined with 
a linguistic argument, provided by F. Bechtel, about Aeolic and Ionic 
strata in the Homeric dialect, and by using these two scales produced an 
original Iliad of about 3000 lines in the Acolic dialect and with Mycenaean 
armament, which had been expanded in three main stages, partly by the 
inclusion of cight separate pocms (e.g., the aristeiai of Acncas and Diomede, 
the killing of Hector) and partly by the addition of specially composed 
cpisodcs, into a really unified Iliad, of such a character that even a number 
of later additions (the Catalogue of Ships, the supplicatio in Z, Books K, N, 
V, and Q) served only to enhance its unitary character. Robert must 
therefore be classed as an interpolationist, but his recognition of the 
existing Iliad as an artistic whole of high quality puts him into a different 
category from the other interpolationists. 

Not long after the publication of Robert’s book, the influence of 
recent advances in anthropology, and especially of Frazer’s Golden Bough 
(1890, ? 1900), began to make itself felt in Homeric studies, at first through 
the new light which it seemed to throw on Greck religion (Jane Harri- 
son's Prolegomena appeared first in 1903), and then through Gilbert 
Murray’s Harvard lectures on ‘The Rise of the Greck Epic’, first pub- 
lished in 1907 (later editions 1911, 1924, 1934). In this book, Murray 
used not only all the standard evolutionary arguments, but also argu- 
ments drawn from the higher criticism of the Bible, from the new 
Acgean archacology, from papyrology and from anthropology, to prove 
that the Iliad and Odyssey were to be regarded as traditional books in 
much the same sensc as the historical books of the Old Testament, and 
that they had been evolved by an almost unconscious process through 
the work of generations of rhapsodes and revisers (who were especially 
concerned to soften the barbarities of the original poems), and had indeed 
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not taken their final form until the second century B.c. There is no room 
in this argument for any individual Homer; and, except for Murray’s 
high opinion of the poetic quality of the existing Iliad and Odyssey (which 
he shares with Wolf, Grote and his followers, and Robert), his basic 
theory is as nihilistic as d'Aubignac's or Lachmann’s. 

Murray's demonstration of the logical conclusion to which both re- 
visionism and interpolationism lead severely shocked his contempo- 
raries, and it is not surprising that the first full-length reply came from a 
‘unitarian’, the first since Nitzsch to take up a neo-analyst position. In 
1910 D. Mülder published his Die Ilias und ihre Quellen, in which he set 
out to prove the following points: (1) the Iliad is a unitary poem, com- 
posed on a unified plan, (2) the many incontestable inconsistencies result 
from the peculiar task which a truly poetical personality has set itself, 
(3) the Iliad stands at the end, not the beginning, of a long literary evolu- 
tion, (4) its sources are works produced during that evolution, (5) these 
sources were not 'lays' in the Lachmannian or any similar sense, (6) 
only a few of them had any connection with Troy, (7) the transference 
of these non-Trojan tales to a Trojan context formed a considerable part 
of the work involved in composing the Iliad, and (8) work of this kind 
could not result from accident (by which he seems to mean interpolation, 
especially of the kind postulated by Robert) or from organic development 
(where the reference is presumably to Murray) or from the work of a 
Bearbeiter — it demands a poet. Of these eight principles, only the first 
four and the last are essential to the theory,5? and of these (1), (2), and (8) 
were anathema alike to the revisionists (whether they preferred the more 
complicated analyses of a Kirchhoff or Wilamowitz or simpler theories 
such as Grote's) and to the interpolationists, while (3) and (4) mortally 
offended the fundamentalists. The heavy attacks on Mülder by his 
contemporaries have tended to discredit him ; and yet to-day it seems that 
his five essential principles pointed to an escape from the deadlock to 
which the conflicting views of scholars brought Homeric criticism in the 
first quarter of this century. 

It is therefore convenient (and, I hope, legitimate) to consider Homeric 
scholarship since 1910 under six headings, derived from Mülder's prin- 
ciples. 

Pi The artistic unity of the poems has been proclaimed by almost 
every literary critic of importance since Aristotle, and is supported not 
only by the opinion of ordinary readers (a fact emphasized from different 
points of view by books such as E. Drerup’s Das Homerproblem in der 
Gegenwart and J. A. Scott’s The Unity of Homer of 1921, J. T. Sheppard’s 
The Pattern of the Iliad of 1922, and A. Riiegg’s Kunst und Menschlichkeit 
Homers of 1948), but also by recent researches into the composition of the 
poems, whether they deal with one or other poem as a whole, or with 
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problems of detail.s3 As a result of these and other studies, a belief in 
the unitary plan of the Homeric poems can now be firmly based upon 
the evidence for design which both poems provide. 

II. We have next to grapple with the problem of the inconsistencies 
in language, equipment, religion, and social customs, as well as those in 
the narrative. To do this, it is essential to begin by studying the case for 
the prosecution, as it is presented by the revisionists, among whom 
Wilamowitz must take pride of place (Die Ilias und Homer of 1916 and 
Die Heimkehr des Odysseus of 1927 are classics of Homeric scholarship),54 
and the interpolationists, especially G. M. Bolling (The External Evidence 
for Interpolation in Homer (1925), The Athetized Lines of the Iliad (1944), 
Ilias Atheniensium. (1950 — an attempt to reconstruct the Peisistratean 
text)) and Miss H. L. Lorimer (Homer and the Monuments (1950)). Many 
of the counts in the indictment are unreal, but even after all the un- 
realities arc removed, no amount of self-deception on the part of believers 
in the unity of the poems can alter the fact that a serious case remains for 
them to answer ; and the question is whether it is possible to show that 
these inconsistencies are compatible with the purpose for which the poem 
was planned.9 In the sixth and fifth centuries, at least, the Homeric 
poems were recited at periodical festivals by professional singers or 
rhapsodes competing for prizes (Hdt. v. 67, Plat. Ion) ; and at Athens 
these competitions were so regulated that the poems had to be recited 
in sequence ([Plato] Hipparch. 228 B). Earlier poetical competitions (not 
necessarily for heroic poetry) are mentioned, both at festivals (Delos — 
Hymn to Apollo 149-50) and at the funerals of great men (Chalcis — Hes. 
W. & D. 654-9).7 It is thus at least possible that the Homeric poems 
wcre originally composed for the purpose for which they were used in 
historic times — to be the text for rhapsodes in a public competition. 
Only so, it seems, would it be possible to gather a continuing audience 
for the minimum time which would be necessary for the performance of 
a complete poem (with relays of reciters the Iliad would require three 
full days, the Odyssey not much under three days). In that case some, 
at least, of the inconsistencies, especially those in the narrative, can be 
explained as the sort of things which do occur in works intended for 
popular entertainment 59 (dywvíouara és TÒ mtapayphpa drove, in 
Thucydides’s terminology) — either the audience would not notice them 
or would not care if they did, or they were what the audience expected 
in tales of mediaeval chivalry. That the poet should have admitted such 
lapses may lower him in critical eyes; but no poet can be popular for 
long who writes over his audience's head, and in any case we must 
allow for the dual nature of works of art. The element of perfection in 
the Homeric poems (Jean Wahl’s ‘monde achevé’) is there for the person 
who reads them at about the speed at which they were intended to be 
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performed (hence the importance of Ronsard’s sonnet, referred to in 
note 25); the imperfections (the ‘monde inachevé’) become visible 
only when the poem is read slowly and dissected under the academic 
magnifying-glass. Other inconsistencies, especially those in language 
or equipment, are due to the nature of the epic language, which is the 
product of a long professional tradition and deals largely in formulae and 
similes 6; the formulae especially tend to preserve many linguistic 
and cultural fossils, much in the same way as modern English preserves 
many forgotten quotations and dead metaphors.* 

Il. That the Iliad and Odyssey are the products of a long literary 
evolution is accepted to-day by every serious scholar, and since in them 
the evolution of the Greek epic poem may be said to have ‘attained its 
nature’, they may be regarded logically as the end of that evolution. 
The remote date at which the evolution must have begun is attested by 
the fossil forms in the epic language (Arcado-Cypriot and Aeolic words 
and forms; words which seem to be used in different, even contradictory, 
senses; irrelevant formulae; and so on)? by the metre; by the per- 
sistence of Mycenaeanisms in armament, domestic equipment, social 
customs, and even (though less obviously) in religion,? by the allusions 
to a surprisingly wide range of myths, many going back into the Myce- 
naean period (or even earlier), and by what we can learn from the poems 
themselves (and especially from the Odyssey) about professional bards, 
their training and their relations with their public, in what we may call 
‘pre-Homeric’ times.’ The ‘Homeric’ language then was not used, 
and the myths were not told, for the first time in the Iliad and Odyssey ; 
and this has important consequences for any attempt to prove the carly 
existence of our Iliad or Odyssey from incidental occurrences in early 
poems, and especially in elegy, of short phrases which also occur in the 
Iliad or Odyssey, or to prove the early existence of any particular epic 
poem from representations of its known subject-matter in early art. A 
short phrase, even a whole line, may be simply an epic formula 9; a 
scene which seems to illustrate heroic life on a vase or brooch or shield- 
strap or comb, even if it can be identified with absolute certainty, need 
not necessarily illustrate any poem known to us — Phoenix in the Iliad 
(I 524-5) is our witness that the heroes who lived before Agamemnon 
had their vates sacri, whose works may well have been known to latc 
Geometric artists. 

IV. This leads us to the question of the sources of the Iliad and 
Odyssey ; here again all the works of the evolutionists are relevant, and 
among them we may note especially C. Robert's attempt to establish 


; * On the formulaic style cf. Ch. 5, pp. 184-8. 
è See Ch. 4. e See Ch. 1, pp. 19-25. 
4 See Chs. 14-22. * Cf. Ch. 5, pp. 182-4. 
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objective criteria by which the different strata in a poem can be distin- 
guished. Internal evidence gives us some idea of the material on which 
‘Homer’ worked; the Odyssey speaks several times of olar (‘paths’), 
which are either collections of stories or longish continuous poems from 
which some part can be extracted, to be sung in hall after dinner, and 
the components of such an ous are once called «Ada drôpôv (‘tales of 
men’ — 6 73-4), a phrase which looks back to two passages in the Iliad 
(I 524-5 ra&v mpóofev . . . kMa. dvSpav | pov and 189, where Achilles 
sings them to the dópyuy£ %4). It was presumably in these ofua, know- 
ledge of which was a monopoly of professional bards (6 480-1), that the 
stories were preserved which formed the basis for the Iliad and Odyssey ; 
and both poems make it clear that their stories were already known in 
essentials to the audience. Thus attempts to analyse the sources of the 
Homeric epics ® operate mainly with pre-Homeric epic poems, and 
with them we rcturn to something very like Grote's view of the Iliad; 
and Focke has argued cogently that the Odyssey too is an expansion (by 
a poet of talent, though not perhaps of genius) of an original Odyssey 
which was by a great poet. We must suppose that the cyclic poems 
were formed in the same way, out of pre-Homeric olua; it is thus 
natural that many motifs are common to the Homeric poems and to one 
or other of the cyclic epics. 

V. No one, that I know of, now believes that the Iliad or the Odyssey 
was created by joining together ‘loose songs’ into ‘a sequel of songs and 
rhapsodies’ in such a way that the original components could be simply 
uncoupled from onc another and resume an independent existence. All 
the researches into the relative chronology of the various elements in the 
poems show that ‘older’ and ‘younger’ elements (whether archaeo- 
logical, linguistic or social) interlock (perhaps the best example is the 
occurrence of the unquestionably ancient boar’s tusk helmet in K, a 
book in which the language is characteristically modern and even 'post- 
Odyssean’). We may therefore deny that the Iliad and Odyssey were 
created directly out of lays in the Lachmannian sense; but we cannot 
deny that there are blocks which seem to be closely inter-connected, 
and may have originally formed parts of separate ofua: (or even «Ada 
dv8pév), as for example T-E, H-0, K, and --p.7 | 

VI. Mülder's conclusion, that the Iliad (and, by legitimate extension, 
the Odyssey) can have been created only by a poct, and not by a Bear- 
beiter, by evolution, or by accident, depends for its cogency on one’s own 
estimate of the poetic value of the plan and its accomplishment. The 
question is no longer whether the poems are composite, but whether 
the composition is good and the pieces of which it is composed are well 
chosen, well shaped, and well arranged — mosaic can be a great art, and 


even the humble patchwork quilt may be beautiful. In judging this 
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aspect of the poems, it is well to stress the way in which the story is told ; 
the arrangement is not what mediaeval critics called the ordo naturalis 
(‘Begin at the beginning, go on to the end, and then stop’), but the much 
more complex ordo artificialis. Formally, the Iliad (the real title of which 
must have been The Wrath of Achilles) deals with only a few days, 
relatively speaking, in the tenth year of the siege of Troy. Using this 
short episode as his framework, the author has built up around it by 
means of reminiscences and prophecies almost the whole story of the 
Trojan war from the marriage of Peleus and Thetis & down to the 
establishment of the Aeneadae at their town in the Troad as Priam’s 
successors; thanks to these reminiscences and prophecies, together with 
the tales and anecdotes about past events elsewhere in the heroic world 
(Elis, Aetolia, Thessaly, Lycia, etc.), the main narrative is displayed 
against a background of past history, and also put to some extent in 
perspective by occasional reminders to the audience of what has hap- 
pened since those days. The Odyssey follows a similar, though some- 
what simpler, plan; it is noteworthy that it almost never overlaps the 
Iliad, although it fills several gaps left by the Iliad between the death of 
Hector and the sack of Troy. In both these poems a sense of narrative 
strategy is shown which is paralleled in Greek literature only by Herodo- 
tus, and in Latin is approached only by the Aeneid; nothing like it is 
found again in literature until the Renaissance, and then only in one or 
two poems, of which Paradise Lost perhaps comes nearest to the Homeric 
standard. It does not seem that any of the modern heroic poems which 
are invoked by the believers in the comparative method 7 shows any- 
thing like the narrative strategy of the Odyssey, not to mention the Iliad ; 
the more elaborate modern poems may qualify for the title otuy, but 
they are not fully-developed epic poems. It is on the narrative strategy 
and the character-drawing (both unsurpassed in later times) of the 
Homeric poems that the claim of their author (or authors) to a place 
among the great poets finally rests. We cannot say that the same person 
composed both poems,7! but there can hardly be a doubt that each was 
given its present form by a single person with all the resources of a pro- 
fessional bard at his finger-tips, or that the author of the Odyssey was 
intimately acquainted with the Iliad. 

Two points still await consideration: the date of the poems, and the 
question of writing. The belief in the artistic unity of our Iliad and 
Odyssey can rest only upon the assumption that the textual tradition of 
the two poems is at least as reliable as that of Pindar; and this can be 
true only if (a) the poems were preserved in writing from the mo- 
ment of composition by some self-perpetuating corporation (such as the 
Homeridae), (b) the copy brought to Athens in the sixth century was 
obtained from that corporation (if so, it would explain the authority 
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which it obviously enjoyed), (c) the Panathenaic text was scru ulously 
preserved from excisions or interpolations (the conditions d its use 
would presumably guarantee that), and (d) the text which was victorious 
over all competitors in the second century s.c. was an accurate copy of 
the Panathenaic text. Not one of these things can be proved; but none 
is impossible, or even improbable, and if they are true, it follows that 
the text of the poems, as reconstructed by the normal processes of textual 
criticism from the Byzantine MSS. and checked with the papyri of the 
period after 150 B.c., must be taken to be as accurate a representation as 
is now attainable of the original text as it was first written. From this 
text, there cannot be any rejection of passages as interpolations or re- 
visions ; what is in it must be accepted as it stands, and either explained 
or admitted to be inexplicable with our present knowledge. In that 
case the terminus post quem for the composition of the Iliad will be the 
latest datable archaeological object mentioned in it. The archaeologists 
have still to determine the identity and date of this object, but it will be 
surprising if the suggested terminus post quem is found to lie after, or many 
years woe 700 B.C. The terminus ante quem for the Odyssey seems to be, 
at latest, the founding of Naucratis (Rhys Carpenter, op. cit. 100), i.e. 
circa 620.72 Between these two extremes, to account for the universal 
belief in pre-Alexandrian times that both poems were by the same man, 
a single working life-time should cover their creation. In any case, if 
we put the creation of the Iliad and Odyssey at the end of the eighth or 
in the first half of the seventh century, all difficulties about the use of 
writing in their composition disappear, and there is no gap to be accounted 
for between the Homeric poems and the earliest surviving lyric and 
elegiac poetry of the late eighth and seventh centuries. The earlier 
literature has perished, either because it was not committed to writing 
or (perhaps more probably) because it was out-classed and to some 
extent swallowed up by the new poetry of the early seventh century. 

The theory thus advanced seems to me to come nearer to satisfying 
the requirements of the evidence now available than any other; but, 
like al theories, it is only provisional, and may be destroyed by the 
discovery of new evidence or by the reflections of other minds upon the 
existing evidence. The ‘revolutions of learning’ are not (pace Dr. Johnson) 
merely circular, keeping the human mind ‘in motion without progress’. 
In the Homeric scholarship of the last three centuries we may watch the 
progressive application to the old problems of new Dre of evidence and 
new methods of interpretation. To this progress all the scholars whom I 
have named, and many whom I have not named, have made their several 
contributions; and even apparently retrograde movements have some- 
times proved to be the starting-point for new advances. 'Other men 
have laboured and ye are entered into their labours.' 

T 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER 7 


1. The reference to Callinus is due to a reasonable emendation by Sylburg. I have 
discussed these and some other passages (including Semonides fr. 29 Diehl) in Eranos, iii. 
125-40. 

2. It is a legitimate inference from what we know of Stesichorus's Helen that the poem 
to which he referred treated Helen's matrimonial adventures less charitably than do the 
Iliad and Odyssey. 

3. Rhodian plate (British Museum) : Rumpf, Malerei und Zeichnung (1953), 36. Ram jug 
(Athens, Nat. Mus. 2612) : ibid. 25; Beazley, Development of Attic Black-Figure (1951), 9-10. 

4. See H. Fränkel, Dichtung und Philosophie des frühen Griechentums (1951), 275, n. 13 
(his ‘Fg. 28’ is a misprint for ‘Fg. 29"). 

5. Panyassis, who wrote a Heracleia in fourteen books and 9000 verses. Halicarnassus 
was also the home of Pigres, brother of Artemisia, who produced an clegiac Iliad and wrote 
the Margites (Suda, s.v. Iliyps (m 1551 Adler)) and the Battle of Frogs and Mice (Plut. Mor. 
873 r — Mal. Hdt. 43). The testimony of the Suda is made doubtful by its mention of the 
Margites, which Aristotle regarded as Homeric (Poet. 1448 b 30,-Eth. Nic. vi. 1141 a 14), 
and by its failure to decide whether the Artemisia in question was the heroine of Salamis 
or the wife of Maussolus. (For a possible fragment of the Margites, very un-Homeric in 
appearance, see Oxyrhynchus Papyri, xxii, No. 2309.) 

6. On Heropythus see H. T. Wade-Gery, The Poet of the Iliad (1952), 8-9, Pl. I, App. I. 

7. The reference can hardly be to the authors of the ‘cyclic’ epics, of which the Cypria 
and Epigoni were certainly, and the other poems most probably, still regarded as Homeric 
by Herodotus's contemporaries. 

8. The reference to Hellanicus depends upon a reasonable conjecture by G. Hermann ; 
it is possible, but not very likely, that the Hellanicus referred to may be the Alexandrine 
scholar to be mentioned below. 

9. How little Hellanicus's ascription of the Little Iliad to Cinactho affected later tradition 
may be seen from the ‘Homeric bowl’ from Anthedon (F. Courby, Vases grecs à reliefs 
(1922), 286, No. 8) which explicitly ascribes the Little Iliad to Lesches. Another bowl not 
listed by Courby, but discussed by A. Severyns, Le Cycle épique dans l'école d' Aristarque 
(1928), 403-5, seems to ascribe the Nostoi to Agias. H. A. Thompson, Hesperia, ui. 451 ff., 
especially 457-8, dates these bowls about 275 B.c. Phanias (? = Phaenias of Eresus, Aristotle's 
pupil) is said to have put Lesches before Terpander but after Archilochus (Clem. Alex. 
Strom. i. 21. 131. 6). 

10. See now H. Erbse, Hermes, lxxxi. 163-96. 

11. See K. F. Johansen, Iliaden i tidlig graesk kunst (1934) and J. D. B.'s review (JHS, 
liv. 84-5). See also the references indexed under Homer, Iliad, Odyssey in Beazley's Develop- 
ment of Attic Black-Figure, which seem to prove that the earliest scenes which must be from 
the Ilíad appear about 530. 

12. For the shortness of Athenian historical memory cf. F. Jacoby, JHS, lxiv. 37-46. I 
have discussed the whole question of the ' Peisistratean recension’ in TAPA, Ixxxvi. 1-21. 

I3. For the correctness of the date see Wilamowitz, Homerische Untersuchungen (1884), 
259, n. 21, and H. T. Wade-Gery in Greek Poetry and Life (1936), 56-78. 'Homeric' poems 
were certainly known in Sicily before 504, cf. note 2 above. 

I4. For the ancient references and fragments see FGH, i, No. 71. 

15. Fragments in Aristotelis fragmenta, ed. V. Rose (1886), 142-79. 

16. For a similar example of ‘text-slinging’ by the Athenians cf. Hdt. vii. 161. 3 
(referring to B 553-4). Aristotle gives no indication of date or circumstances. 

17. The nearest parallel is the crime alleged against Onomacritus (Hdt. vii. 6. 3). Much 
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worse accusations are made against Cynaethus (Schol. Pind. Nem. 2. 1 c, e Drachmann), 
but one never hears of a ‘Cynaethean recension’. 

18. Cf. R. Merkelbach, Rh. Mus. xci. 23-47 ; his conclusions are accepted by P. von der 
Mühll, Kritisches Hypomnema zur Ilias (1952), ix, and by D. L. Page, The Homeric Odyssey 
(1955), 135, n. 32, but the theory seems to be no better grounded now than it was when 
Grote demolished it in 1846 (History of Greece, Part I, ch. xxi: Everyman edition 2. 261- 
70). 

19. Xenon is known, it scems, only from this reference and from the title of Aristarchus’s 
monograph Against Xenon's Paradox (Schol. A on M 435). Suda, s.v. ITroAeuatos (m 3035 
Adler), tells us that this Hellanicus had been taught by Agathocles, who was himself a pupil 
of Zenodotus; cf. Gudeman, RE, viii (1913), 153-5, s.v. Hellanikos 8. References to the 
xcpiLovres arc fairly frequent in the A Schola to the Iliad from B 649 onwards. 

20. On the subjective element in Alexandrian criticism see M. van der Valk, Textual 
Criticism of the Odyssey (1949); attacked by G. M. Bolling, AJP, lxxi. 306-11, his views 
have been accepted 1n principle by von der Mühll, op. cit. (above, note 18) 11. 

21. See Severyns's important but neglected book already referred to (above, note 9). 
I owe my knowledge of this book to Dr. van der Valk, who read this chapter in draft and 
made many helpful comments and suggestions. 

22. For Asclepiades see Suda, s.v. (a 4173 Adler), Wentzel, RE, ii (1896), 1628-31, 
s.v. Asklepiades 28); B. A. Müller (Diss. Leipzig 1903). He was first tentatively identified 
as Cicero's source by G. Kaibel (Abh. d. kgl. Ges. d. Wiss. zu Gottingen, Phil.-Hist Kl. 
N.F. ii. 4, 1896, 26), who argued from an allusion in Suda, s.v. "Opéess (o 657 Adler). 

23. On the Lives see especially T. W. Allen, Homer, The Origins and Transmission (1924), 
chap. 1, and W. Schadewaldt, Legende von Homer (1942). On the sources of Eustathius 
sce H. Erbse, Untersuchungen zu den attizistischen Lexika (1950), Beitrage zur Überlieferung 
der Iliasscholien (1960), 122-73. 

24. The best account in English is still that by M. P. Nilsson, Horner and Mycenae (1933), 
chap. i; for the period before 1885 the account in Jebb's Introduction to Homer? (1887), 
chap. iv, is useful. Sir John Myres, Homer and his Critics (ed. D. Gray, 1958) contains much 
of interest. The best account in any forcign language is that by W. Schmid, Geschichte der 
griechischen. Literatur, 1 (1929), 133-48, 192-5 (bibliography); for the period up to 1924 
it can be supplemented from G. Finsler, Homer, 13 (1924), 71-224 (the section on the years 
1912-24 is by E. Tiéche). Finsler's Homer in der Neuzeit von Dante bis Goethe (1912) is 
valuable for the carlier periods. The hterature published since 1929 is discussed by A. 
Lesky, Die Homerforschung in der Gegenwart (1952), a reprint of articles published in Anz. f. 
Altertumswiss. m 1951-2 (additions thercto, ibid. vi (1953), 129-50, viii (1955), 129-56, 
xii (1959), 129-46. H. J. Mette, Lustrum 1 (1957), 7-86 (and additions in later vols.) pro- 
vides a useful catalogue, but his comments are less reliable than Lesky’s. 

25. We may perhaps sec the result of Jean Dorat's teaching, in which Homer played a 
great part, n Ronsard’s sonnet, ‘Je veux lire en trois jours l'Ihade d'Homére ' (Oxford Book of 
French Verse, No. 63), cf. P. de Nolhac, Ronsard et l'hellénisme en France (1921), 52-84 (for 
Dorat, especially 69-73 for his interest in Homer), 125-9 (for Ronsard and Homer). 

26. Sec H. Gillot, La Querelle des anciens et des modernes en France (1914). 

27. See C. Arnaud, Les Théories dramatiques au XVII” siècle : étude sur la vie et les œuvres 
de l'abbé d' Aubignac (1888), especially Part I, Book I (biography) and Book II, chap 2, sec. 2 
(on the Conjectures). Wolf refers to the abbé in complimentary terms (Prolegomena, cxiii, 
n. 84); Payne Knight mentions him, with his name deformed to ‘Hedlin’ (Carmina 
Homerica, 6), and then he goes practically unmentioned until Finsler drew attention to his 
work in Homer in der Neuzeit. V. Magnien republished the Conjectures with a good intro- 
duction in 1925; lus dates differ rather from Arnaud's (he puts the composition of the 
Conjectures about 1670 and the author's death about 1673). 
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28. See especially M. L. Clarke, Greek Studies in England 1700-1830 (1945), chap x, and 
D. M. Foerster, Homer in English Criticism (Yale Studies in English, 105, 1947). 

29. J. Nicole, Les Scolies genevoises de I’Iliade (1891), identified Estienne’s vetus codex 
as Genavensis 44 (Ge); on the Ge scholia see H. Erbse, Rh. Mus. xcv. 170-91. The scholia 
minora (including those of ‘Didymus’) are being re-edited by V. di Marco. 

30. The Leipzig scholia (Lipsiensis 32 =Li) were first used in Lederlin and Bergler's 
edition of the Iliad (1707); parts of the Leiden scholia (Leidensis Vossianus gr. 64 —Le !) 
were published by Valckenaer in 1739). 

31. Partial translation by F. Brerewood 1716, complete translation 1722. On Terrasson 
see Biographie universelle, xlv (1826), 172. 

32. Vico's views on Homer, especially Book III (‘Dalla discoverta del vero Omero’) 
of his Príncipi di scienza nuova (published in 1730) are interesting as an anticipation of later 
analytical criticism. Though Professor L. A. Stella refers to them in her book, Il poema 
di Ulisse (1955), they scem to have had almost no influence upon the development of 
Homeric studies. For a summary sce B. Croce, The Philosophy of Vico (tr. R. G. Colling- 
wood, 1913), 183-96. 

33. Monk's Life, ii (1833), 367, n. 3: ‘Of which book [sc. the Enquiry] it is said, but I 
know not on what authority, that Bentley observed, ' when he had- gone through half of it, 
he had forgotten the beginning ; and when he had finished the reading of it, he had forgotten 
the whole”’. 

34. Wood refers to the Enquiry by name three times: Essay (1775 edition), 99, note d, 
117, 295-6. 

35. Even of this, it is said, only seven copies were printed (Nichols, Literary Anecdotes, 
iii. 81). One of these was sent on Wood's instructions to J. D. Michaelis in Góttingen 
(Foerster, op. cif. 110, n. 5). On Wood see now T. J. B. Spencer, Journ. of the Warburg 
and Courtauld Institutes, xx. 75-105. 

36. He names Boileau, Mme Dacier and Boivin as Homer's chief defenders, and La 
Motte, Perrault, Fénelon, and Fontenelle as his chief detractors (1775 edition, 144, note e). 

37. C. F. Michaelis, son of J. D., the translator: Foerster 111. The translation appeared 
with Heyne’s review as a preface in 1773; in 1775 Jacob Bryant published a new edition 
of the Essay with revisions and the addition of A Comparative View of the Ancient and Modern 
State of the Troade. Wood had meant to make this the core of his book — it is named first 
on the title-page of the 1767 printing, but it is absent from the only known copy of that 
printing (formerly in the Grenville Library, now in the British Museum). In 1778 
Michaelis published a pamphlet of Zusátze und Veranderungen wodurch sich die neue Ausgabe 
von . . . Woods Versuch . . . von der alten auszeichnet. Wolf, who quotes Wood by the 
177$ edition (Prolegomena, xli, n. 8), was a student at Gottingen until 1779. 

38. See C. Joret, D'Ansse de Villoison et l'hellénisme en France (1910). On the textual 
tradition of the Venetian scholia see H. Erbse, Mnemosyne, 4 Ser. vi. 1-38, Beitrage zur 
Überlieferung der Iliasscholien (1960). 

39. These are the scholia to the MS. known after an eighteenth-century owner as the 
Townleianus (now Brit. Mus. Burney 86). For the great importance of this MS. to the 
student of the history of the Homeric scholia see Erbse, opp. cit. (note 38). 

40. Orthography : cf. P. Chantraine, Grammaire homérique, i? (1948), ch. 1. Interpola- 
tions: see for example G. Jachmann, Symbola Coloniensia (1949), 46, n. 64. 

4I. For details see L. Friedländer, Die homerische Kritik von Wolf bis Grote (1853); R. 
Volkmann, Geschichte u. Kritik d. Wolfsche Prolegomena zu Homer (1874). 

42. The references arc to the 1945 edition of Trollope : a Commentary. 

43. See now A. Severyns, Recherches sur la Chrestomathie de Proclos, iii (195 3). 

44. Nitzsch was already known for his ‘unitarian’ (almost neo-analyst) commentary, 
Erklárende Anmerkungen zu Homers Odyssee, vol. i of which appeared in 1826. His Sagen- 
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poesie der Griechen (1852-9) was important in the period between Grote and Kirchhoff. 

45. Lachmann’s Iliad, or something very like it, was published by A. Kóchly, Iliadis 
carmina XVI restituta (1861). 

46. B. Niese, Der homerische Schiffskatalog als historische Quelle betrachtet (1873) ; among 
its successors are W. Leaf, Homer and History (1915), T. W. Allen, The Homeric Catalogue 
of Ships (1921), V. Burr, Neàv KaráAoyos (1944), K. Marót, ‘La Béotie et son caractère 
hésiodique' (Act. Ant. Hung. i. 261-320), G. Jachmann, Die homerische Schiffskatalog u. die 
Ilias (1958), D. L. Page, History and the Homeric Iliad (1959). 

47. On weapons it was soon succeeded by W. Reichel, Homerische Waffen (1894, 
21901), but in other respects it was replaced only by H. L. Lorimer, Homer and the 
Monuments (1950). 

48. The first edition of Leaf's Iliad appeared in 1886; besides a school edition of the 
Iliad, Monro published an annotated edition of Odyssey xiii-xxiv (1901), which completed 
the edition of the Odyssey begun by W. W. Merry and J. Riddell (i-xu, 1876). Monro's 
volume contains a masterly serics of appendices (289-488) on the Homeric question. 

49. E.g., O. Seeck, Die Quellen der Odyssee (1887), E. Bethe, Homer, un (1922), E. 
Schwartz, Die Odyssee (1924), P. von der Mühll, RE, vu A (1940), s.v. Odyssee, R. 
Merkelbach, Untersuchungen zur Odyssee (1951). D. L. Page, The Homeric Odyssey (1955), 
is a revisionist of the school of Kirchhoff. 

so. The chief new publications of the decade, apart from Cauer's, were: Leaf's Com- 
panion to the Iliad (1892), W. Schulze's Quaestiones epicae (1892), J. van Leeuwen's Enchiridion 
dictionis epicae (1894), L. Ehrhardt's Die Entstehung der homerischen Gedichte (1894), and P. 
Kretschmer's Einleitung in die Geschichte der griechischen. Sprache (1896). A. Ludwich's 
important edition of the Odyssey (i-xii, 1889; xiü-xxiv, 1901), which is still not super- 
seded as an authority for the text, and his Iliad (1902-7), which remains second in 1m- 
portance to T. W. Allen's editio maior of 1931, may also be mentioned herc. 

51. In this ycar began the long series of works on the Odyssey by V. Bérard: Les 
Phéniciens et Odyssée (1903-4, ? 1927), Introduction à l'Odyssée (1924-5, ? 1933), Les 
Navigations d' Ulysse (1927), La Résurrection d' Homére (1930). 

52. The fifth may be called ‘flogging a dead horse’; the doctrine of ‘saga-transference’ 
(Sagenverschiebung) contained in the sixth and seventh points may form part of any evolu- 
tionist theory, and was soon taken up and developed by the revisionist Bethe. 

53. The tide began to turn against the destructive analysts in 1929 with the publication 
of W. Schmid's Geschichte der griechischen Literatur, 1; his account of Homer (83-195) 
strongly emphasized the artistic unity and importance of the poems. In 1930 it was fol- 
lowed by C. M. Bowra’s Tradition and Design in the Iliad (a pioneer work of first-class 
importance), W. J. Woodhouse's The Composition of the Odyssey, J. L. Myres's Who were 
the Greeks ? (a valuable store-house of information), and the first part of Milman Parry's 
' Studics in the Epic Technique of Oral Verse-Making’ (Harv. Stud. Class. Phil. xli. 72-147 ; 
Part II appeared ibid. xliii. 1-50). M. P. Nülsson's Homer and Mycenae (193 3) combines 
the results of all these three works with his own unrivalled knowledye of all matters affecting 
Homer. More recently, W. Schadewaldt's Iliasstudien (1938) and F. Focke's Die Odyssee 
(1943) are ot vital importance for the understanding of the plan of the poems. Of the 
detailed studies, the most important are: G. Scheibner, Der Aufbau des 20. und 21. Buches 
der Ilias (1939), U. Hólscher, Untersuchungen zur Form der Odyssee (1939), F. Klingner, 
Ueber die ersten vier Bücher der Odyssee (1944), the discussion of the topography of the 
Trojan battlefield in J. Cuillandre, La Droite et la gauche dans les poèmes homériques (1944), 
the chapter on character-drawing (iv) in F. Robert, Homére (1950) and W. Mattes, Odysseus 
bei den Phüaken (1958). W. B. Stanford, The Ulysses Theme (1954), deserves mention 
here for its emphasis on the consistency of Homeric character-drawing. 

54. Other important revisionists within this period are: for the Iliad, E. Bethe, Homer, 
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i (1914), E. Schwartz, Zur Entstehung der Ilias (1918), P. Mazon, Introduction à l'Iliade 
(1942), P. von der Mühll, Kritisches Hypomnema zur Ilias (1952 — see my review in Gött. 
Gel. Anz. 208, 1954, 38-45); for the Odyssey, the scholars listed above (note 49). 

$5. One of the worst stumbling-blocks, the allegation that the composer of T did not 
know of the attempted reconciliation in I, seems now to have been cleared away by D. E. 
Eichholz (AJP, Ixxiv. 137-48). On Athena's lamp see R. Pfeiffer, Stud. It. xxvii/xxviii. 
426-33 (= Ausgewählte Schriften (1960), 1-7). 

56. This is where the principle of ‘poetic contradiction’, emphasized by J. T. Kakridis, 
Homeric Researches (1949), 8 and passim, comes in. 

57. The occasion of the contest to which Thamyris looked forward with such confidence 
(B 597) is not stated, but the possibility that the Muses might be among the competitors 
suggests the funeral games of a major hero. 

58. See H. T. Wade-Gery, The Poet of the Iliad (1952), 14-18; he suggests the Panionia 
on Mt. Mycale. Ina paper summarized in Proc. Class. Assoc. xlvi. 2 5 I arrived independently 
at conclusions very similar to Wade-Gery's, and suggested the Delian festival. Wade- 
Gery's view is supported for the Iliad by N 403-5, mine for the Odyssey by { 162-7. But 
see now A. B. Lord, The Singer of Tales (1960), esp. ch. v. 

59. One might instance the anachronisms in Ivanhoe, the simultaneous blossoming of 
the orchard and ripening of the strawberries in Emma, the unexplained resurrection of 
Lady Glenlivat in The Newcomes, or the letter in Ayala’s Angel which turns up undamaged 
in Papa’s desk after being torn up and put into the waste-paper basket. 

60. Compare the remark ascribed by Mr. A. Alvarez (New Statesman and Nation), 
11th December 1954, in a review of Autumn Sequels) to Mr. Louis MacNeice: ‘(On the 
air) you can get away with anything so long as you entertain’. 

61. On the general nature of Homeric language see especially J. Wackernagel, Sprach- 
liche Untersuchungen zu Homer (1916), K. Meister, Die homerische Kunstsprache (1921), and 
M. Leumann, Homerische Worter (1950). For the formulae see Milman Parry, L’Epithete 
traditionnel dans Homére and Les Formules et la métrique d' Homére (both 1928), W. Arend, 
Die typischen Szenen bei Homer (193 3), and Miss D. H. F. Gray, CQ, xli (1947), 109-21. 
For the similes see H. Fränkel, Die homerischen Gleichnisse (1921), A. Scveryns, Homére, 
iii (1948), 153-64, W. Schadewaldt, Von Homers Welt und Werk ? (1951), 130-54, R. Hampe, 
Die Gleichnisse Homers und die Bildkunst seiner Zeit. 

62. On anachronisms see especially Miss Lorimer, op. cit. ; her work is supplemented 
on armament by H. Trümpy, Kriegerische Fachausdriicke im griechischen Epos (1950 — to be 
used with caution, cf. Miss Gray’s review in JHS, 1xxiv. 189-90), on religion by M. P. 
Nilsson, The Minoan-Mycenaean Religion 2 (1950), on tactics by E. Delebecque, Le Cheval 
dans I’Iliade (1951), and on metal-working by Miss Gray, JHS, Ixxiv. 1-15. On mythology 
see especially M. P. Nilsson, The Mycenaean Origin of Greek Mythology (1932) ; ToU 
Kakridis, Homeric Researches, treats the background of the Iliad with interesting usc of 
modern Greek folk-tales and ballads; K. Meuli, Odyssee und Argonautika (1921) is valuable 
for Odysseus’s adventures. Rhys Carpenter, Folk-tale, Fiction and Saga in the Homeric Epics 
(1946) takes the evolution of the Odyssey so far back in time as to escape criticism. For 
the use of non-Greek, especially oriental, material see G. Germain, Genèse de l'Odyssée 
(1954), L. A. Stella, JI poema di Ulisse (1955), 85-149, C. H. Gordon, Hebrew Union College 
Annual, xxvi. 43-108, and T. B. L. Webster, From Mycenae to Homer (1958). Hampe’s 
paper on Nestor (in R. Herbig, Vermächtnis der antiken Kunst, 1950, I-70) is interesting on 
Pylos and the Aeolids, K. Reinhardt's Das Parisurteil (1938, now in Von Werken und 
Formen, 1948, 11-36) goes far beyond its nominal subject to throw light on Homer's 
handling of myths in general. 

63. The apparent quotation of Z 146 in what passes as Semonides fr. 29 Diehl is a good 
example. Even if the fragment is really by Semonides (which is far from certain), the line 
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quoted is proverbial, and was certainly not invented for its place in the Iliad (note tfe 
ambiguity of yevey). 

64. Achilles is the only Achaean hero whom Homer credits with the ability (peculiar 
to Paris among the Trojan leaders) to play a musical instrument. Homer's dobol sing 
their ofzy-extracts to a stringed instrument played by themselves; they know nothing of 
unaccompanied recitation in the manner of the rhapsode. Cf. W. Schadewaldt, Von 
Homers Welt und Werk? (1951), $4 ff. 

65. H. Pestalozzi, Die Achilleis als Quelle der Ilias (1945), E. Howald, Der Dichter der 
Ilias (1947), and W. Schadewaldt, op. cit. (note 64), 155-202, deal with the Iliad from this 
point of view. On the cyclic poems see Bethe’s Homer, ii? (1929), 149-389, and W. 
Kullmann, Die Quellen der Ilias (1960). 

66. Focke effectively criticizes the earlier revisionists, from Kirchhoff to Schwartz and 
Wilamowitz, and confutes in advance (he wrote in 1938, though his book did not appear 
till 1943) von der Mühll's RE article of 1940. Schadewaldt's views on the Odyssey have to 
be reconstructed from his ‘ Die Heimkehr des Odysseus’ (Von Homers Welt und Werk? (1960), 
375-412), ‘Der Prolog der Odyssee’ (Harv. Stud. Class. Phil. Ixiii (1958), 15-32), ‘Neue 
Kriterien zur Odyssee-Analyse' (Sitz.-Bericht Akad. Heidelberg, Phil.-hist. Kl. 1959, 2) and 
Hermes lxxxi (1959), 13-26. He may be classified as a ‘revisionist’. 

67. Favoured by Wilamowitz, this theory has been revived in different forms by G. 
Jachmann, Symbola Coloniensia (1949), 1-70 and H. J. Mette, Der Pfeilschuss des Pandaros 
(1951). On I see Margarete Noé, Phoinix, Ilias und Homer (1940), with Kakridis's reply 
(Homeric Researches, chaps. i and ii); for K see now M. van der Valk, Mnemosyne, 4 Ser. 
v. 277-8. On Odysseus's adventures see A. Lesky, Thalatta (1947), 149-87, K. Rein- 
hardt, Von Werken und Formen (1948), 52-162 and W. Mattes (above, note 53). Like the 
Catalogue of Ships (for which see note 46 above), À is a special case; it has been studied by 
van der Valk, Beitráge zur Nekyia (1935). 

68. H. J. Rose, Humanitas, iii. 1-5, seems to have proved that Q 23-30 does not refer 
to the conventional story of the Judgement of Paris. Homer ignores the golden apple and 
the connection of Helen's abduction with the marriage of Peleus and Thetis, with all its 
attendant chronological difficulties. 

69. This Mehrschichtigkeit is well emphasized by Pestalozzi, op. cit. (above, note 65). 
On the proportions of the various parts of the narrative J. L. Myres's articles in JHS (Iliad : 
lii. 264-96; Odyssey: lxxii. 1-19) are of interest. 

70. See especially C. M. Bowra, AJA, liv. 184-92 and Heroic Poetry (1952), and my 
own article in Gymnasium, lxi. 28-36. 

71. That the Iliad and Odyssey are by the same author is made hard to maintain by argu- 
ments such as those of A. Heubeck, Der Odyssee-Dichter und die Ilias (1954), D. L. Page, 
The Homeric Odyssey 149-57, and W. Schadewaldt (in the papers listed in note 66). 

72. See R. M. Cook, JHS, lvii. 227-37. We cannot date Alcman accurately, nor would 
it help much if we could, since it is not at all certain that the poem about Odysseus which he 
knew (see p. 234 above) was the same as ours. 


AUTHOR'S POSTSCRIPT TO CHAPTER 7 


The text of this chapter was originally written in the summer of 
1953, and has been little changed since; the notes were revised in 1955, 
when I was working on the chapter dealing with the transmission of the 
text, and again in proof. Of the older works which I have read since 
1955, two claim special mention: 


C. Rothe, Die Ilias als Dichtung (1910) and Die Odyssee als Dichtung und ihr Verhältnis zur 
Ilias (1914). 


Had I known Rothe's books sooner, I should have taken pleasure in re- 
cording his sympathetic attitude to the poems as works of literature, his 
independence of the shibboleths fashionable among Homeric scholars 
in the early years of this century, and the sound i which puts 
him among the few scholars whose work on Homer retains more than a 
merely historical interest. Like Andrew Lang in this country and 
Dietrich Mülder in Germany, Rothe was always swimming against the 
stream; and I regret that I learned of his works too late to give him the 
place which he deserves in the foregoing survey of certain aspects of 
Homeric scholarship. 
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$A: THE SETTING 


CHAPTER 8 


THE PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF GREECE 
AND THE AEGEAN 


by N. G. L. Hammond 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


THE Mediterranean climate is temperate, and the cycle and character 
of the seasons are constant. The stabilizing factor, which mediates be- 
tween the cold of Europe and the heat of Africa, is the influence of the 
Mediterranean Sea. In winter it draws the rainy westerlies from the 
Atlantic; in summer, when the heat belt moves northwards from Africa, 
it attracts the dry cooling north-easterly winds, the Etesians of antiquity. 
In the lowlands the Etesians deposit no moisture and impose a summer 
drought, which lasts in Greece and Sicily for four months. The winter 
rains fall in heavy showers and are succeeded by warm sunshine. The 
climate and the constancy of the seasons favour agriculture; the winter 
sun and summer drought admit of a long period of germination and 
growth, and the dates of sowing and harvesting in modern Boeotia are 
those recorded by Hesiod. The vine, fig, and olive mature best in the 
long drought, the olive being peculiar to the Mediterranean zone, and 
where the soil is suitable cereals and vegetables flourish. Moreover, the 
mountainous areas of Greece with their less arid climate support sheep 
and goats, which are kept for milk, butter, and cheese rather than for meat. 
These products provide the basis of a healthy diet; and the preponderance 
of sunshine, combined with the mildness of winter and dry heat of sum- 
mer, facilitates an open-air life and stimulates the energy and health of 
the population. 

The Mediterranean Sea divides into several basins, of which the most 
favoured for summer navigation is the Aegean. Out at sea the Etesian 
winds are constant, and near the coast onshore and offshore winds blow 
at evening and morning, and the seas are so thickly studded with islands 
that the beacon signals of Troy’s fall leaped easily across the Aegean. By 
day the navigator rarely loses sight of land, and by night the bright stars 
are a reliable guide. Through most of the Aegean there were neither 
tides nor currents to deter the early mariner, and the seas offered an 
abundance of fish, especially the tunny; from the skill of the fisherman 
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developed the arts of trade, piracy, and naval war. Under such favourable 
conditions the Aegean was a good nursery of seafaring in the Minoan 
Age of Crete, and the tradition of sail still lives in the caiques of modern 
Greece. When the Greek peoples crossed the Mediterranean basins, 
they found a similar climate in many parts of its coasts and islands — 
South Italy, Sicily, Cyrenaica, Syria, Cyprus, Asia Minor, the Bosporus, 
and Thrace — and they were able to establish the same mode of life there 
as in the homeland. Thus trade, migration, and colonial expansion en- 
countered fewer physical difficulties than in other parts of the world. 


THE GREEK MAINLAND! 


There are wide variations of climate within the Greek peninsula. 
They are due to the Balkan land mass, the high altitude of the mountain- 
ous spine of Greece, and to the watershed dividing west from east Greece, 
which obstructs the rainy westerly winds. North Greece experiences 
the hard continental winter, and central Greece forms a transitional zone 
leading to the mild Mediterranean winter which prevails in Attica and 
in the periphery of the Peloponnese; and within this gradation the 
mountain masses carry the continental climate south to the highlands of 
Arcadia. The high watershed precipitates the greater part of the winter 
rains on west Greece, so that the annual rainfall of the western lowlands 
is almost double that of the eastern lowlands; for instance, Ambracia 
has 42:6 inches and Pagasae 21-6, Patrae 26:5 and Athens 16-0, Pyrgos 
33:8 and Tiryns 20:0. This wide variation in climate endows each canton 
with an individual character; any invading people from the north passes 
by gradual stages from the full continental to thc full Mediterranean 
climate. The mountain system imposes a further distinction between 
west Greece and east Greece. Not only does the high and almost con- 
tinuous watershed divide west from east but the subsidiary ranges in the 
west are differently aligned from those of the east. The west Greek 
ranges are parallel to the high watershed, and the most westerly of them 
forms the western coast of Greece, the whole system tending south- 
south-east. As a result ports on the west coast are cut off from the 
interior, and the main overland routes run north and south; these routes 
lead into the gulfs of Ambracia and of Corinth, where the sea has broken 
through the mountain system. These gulfs tend to centralize the export 
of goods from the western land-areas. The east Greek ranges run east- 
wards from the main watershed, being in general parallel one to another 
and at right angles to the main watershed. An area enclosed between 
two such ranges presents an open face and its overland routes lead down 
towards the sea, which in turn has encroached on the valleys and formed 
an indented coast line. The eastern Greek states turned therefore to sea- 
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faring and exploited the favourable conditions of the Aegean basin ; on the 
other hand, the ranges running eastwards were a barrier to overland routes 
from north to south and so made sea communications more desirable. 

The geological structure of Greece has not been fully surveyed, but 
the broad lines are clear. The western Greek ranges are of limestone ; 
on leaving the mainland they are continued in the outer Aegean islands 
along the line of Crete and Rhodes and form the adjacent coast of Asia 
Minor. The high watershed is composed partly of limestone and partly 
of volcanic rock, especially serpentine, which reappears sporadically in 
some Aegean islands, for instance Aegina, Melos, Thera, and Nisyros. 
The eastern Greek ranges are partly limestone and partly crystalline, the 
latter containing marble and minerals, and the continuation of these 
ranges forms the islands of the central Aegean basin and the opposite 
coast of Asia Minor. Between these ranges and the alluvial plains there 
are beds of flysch, which consist of sandstone, marl, slate, and conglomer- 
ate, and the soil formed from them; these beds, which are hilly and 
fertile, are wider in east Greece than in west Greece and endow some 
Aegean islands with fertile tracts. The effects of such geological forma- 
tions on the individual cantons will be illustrated by the following 
survey. 


NORTH-WEST GREECE 


The four limestone ranges and the narrow valleys of flysch squeezed 
between them give Epirus a deficiency of arable land, but the heavy rain- 
fall and continental climate fit it for pastoral life. In antiquity it was 
famous for cattle, horses, sheep, and goats. The western faces of the 
mountains are denuded by erosion, but the eastern faces are thickly 
forested with oak, pine, and fir. The natural centre of mountainous 
Epirus lies in the plateau of Ioannina, beside “wintry Dodona’. This 
plateau is formed by a central subsidence in a broad belt of limestone. 
It is drained by underground funnels called katavothrai, which give out 
their copious water at lower altitudes in strong springs called kephalovrisia. 
Such springs form the headwaters of the rivers Thyamis, Acher and 
Lourós. The high watershed and the parallel range to the west are 
drained by the great rivers Aous and Achelous, the former flowing north 
to the Adriatic and the latter south to the Gulf of Ambracia. While 
communication between the western coast and the interior is difficult, 
the coastal plains of Buthrotum and of the lower Acheron enjoy the 
Mediterranean climate and are rich in olives, cereals, and winter pasture. 
The Gulf of Ambracia forms the maritime outlet for central Epirus; its 
north shore is rich in olives, cereals, fruit, and winter pasture. In Homeric 
times Thesprotia appears to have comprised both the Acheron plain and 
the Ambraciote plain. 
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While the main overland routes run south to Ambracia, there is only 
a narrow passage along the east shore of the Gulf through Amphilochia 
into Acarnania. The latter shares the general character of Epirus; and 
its overland routes also run south, through lacustrine basins and along 
the lower Achelous to the Gulf of Corinth. It is less deficient in arable 
land, which centres on Stratus and Oeniadae. The peninsular outline 
of Acarnania makes its climate transitional between those of Epirus and 
south Greece; but the Acarnanians like the Epirotes were not a seafaring 
people, and they tended to lag behind South Greece in level of culture. 


NORTH-EAST GREECE 


Macedonia is ringed round by mountain ranges except towards thc 
sca. The inner slopes of these ranges fall into upland plateaus of flysch, 
extensive and fertile, which are shut off one from another and also from 
the coastal plain by less lofty mountain ranges; these upland plateaus 
form the cantons of Upper Macedonia, which drain either into lakes or 
into the rivers Axius, Lydias, and Haliacmon. These break through the 
ring of mountains enclosing Lower Maccdonia, a rich alluvial plain, to 
enter the Thermaic Gulf. In climate Macedonia is continental, with 
bitter north winds in winter and heavy heat in summer; rich in timber, 
cattle, horses, shcep, cereals, and vines, its trade-routes converge upon 
the coastal plain and the Thermaic Gulf. Two shores of the Gulf are 
Mediterranean in climate: the promontories of Chalcidice and the coastal 
zone of Pieria. The former is rich in olives, fruit, and timber suitable 
for ship-construction, and its hinterland grows fine cercals. The latter 
has the same products, and its highlands are densely forested with beech 
and conifer ; dominated on the south by the sheer precipiccs and towering 
peaks of Olympus (9570 ft.), Pieria was regarded as the playground of 
the gods. 

The routes from Macedonia into Thessaly either pass high over the 
passes of the Pierian and Cambunian ranges or follow the Vale of Tempe, 
shaded by plane-trees. Originally a vast lake, of which the waters were 
released Sen Olympus was sundered from Ossa, the level plains of 
Thessaly are enclosed by a ring-wall of mountains; the lowest of these 
separates the plains from the sea. The ring-wall of mountains, and 
especially the coastal range of Ossa and Pelion, shut out the influence of 
the sea from the inner plainland; both in climate and in character it is 
continental rather than Mediterranean, with a hard winter and hot 
summer and a surplus of cereals grown in its deep rich soil. The winter 
pastures, too, support fine herds of horses, cattle, and sheep, and the 
mountains are extensively forested. The whole plain is drained by the 
Peneus and its tributaries but is divided by foothills into four districts : 
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Pelasgiotis, Hestiaeotis, Thessaliotis, and Phthiotis, with respective centres 
at Larissa, Tricca, Arne, and Thebes. Phthiotis contains fertile coastal 
plains, facing the Pagasaean Gulf and the strait of Euboea, which are 
Mediterranean in climate and products; the northern shore also and 
the slopes of Pelion are rich in olives, fruit, nuts, and timber. The Gulf 
with its narrow outlet, resembling the Gulf of Ambracia, was the cradle 
of the ‘Argo’, built of timber from the Thessalian mountains; but the 
Thessalians of classical times were an agricultural people, whose exports 


were handled by southern Greeks. 


CENTRAL GREECE 


The southward route from Thessaly leaves Pharsalus in Phthiotis 
and climbs a high pass over Mt. Othrys to descend into the valley of the 
Spercheus. The lower valley of this fast-flowing river is captured by 
the long Maliac Gulf. The small alluvial plain by its mouth forms the 
district Malis, of which the capital is Lamia; soft in climate and fertile, 
it is dominated by the forested slopes of the upper valley and of the 
parallel ranges to north and south. In antiquity the Malians were unable 
to master the pastoral tribes of these hills, the Aenianes and Oetacans. 
The range to the south is formed by Oeta (7060 ft.) and Cnemis; its 
eastern declivities overlook the narrow gates of Thermopylae, leading 
to Locris, a narrow district facing the Eubocan Channel and containing 
small fertile plains at Thronium and Opus. The other route southwards 
from Malis climbs high over the flank of Oeta into the small plateau of 
Doris, which collects the headwaters of the Cephissus. A windy and 
wintry plain, it gains importance from its position, for from it radiate 
the route through Amphissa to the Corinthian Gulf and the route down 
the Cephissus valley into Phocis and Bocotia. The greater part of Phocis 
is formed by the limestone masses of Mt. Parnassus (8061 ft.); at high 
altitudes it is forested with conifers and affords summer pasture, but uc 
lower slopes are mainly barren or sparsely covered with the prickly scrub 
‘garigue’. The west side of the mountain overlooks the narrow valley 
of Amphissa, and the south side falls in sheer precipices into a rift, running 
west and east, which contains the route from Lebadea in Boeotia to Itea 
on the Corinthian Gulf. On the north side of the rift and at the foot of 
the cliffs, the sanctuary of Delphi commands the western exit of the 
route, which then drops down to the sacred olive-groves of Cirrha. 
Between the rift and the Gulf is an area of broken and intractable lime- 
stone. The richest part of Phocis is the Cephissus valley, narrow but 
well-watered, with arable land and good pasture; its towns, such as 
Daulis, are set on the spurs of Parnassus and look out over the plains of 
Boeotia. 
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Boeotia, like Thessaly, is ringed by mountains except towards the 
south-east and is mainly fertile plainland. Its two main plains are separated 
by an outlier of Mt. Helicon; on the lower slopes are situated Ascra and 
Thebes. Into the northern plain, the centre of which is Orchomenos, 
the river Cephissus empties its silt-laden waters, for which the only exit 
is afforded by katavothrai; if these are blocked, the Lake Copais forms 
and floods. In the Late Bronze Age the Lake was successfully drained, 
and the very fertile soil raised cereals and pasture. The southern plain, 
with a heavy and rich soil, is drained by the Asopus, which enters Attica 
before reaching the sea. The climate of the plains resembles that of 
Thessaly, torrid in summer and raw in winter, for they are cut off by 
mountains from the sea. Boeotia was famous for cereals, horses, cattle, 
and sheep, to which are added to-day rice and cotton. Although Boeotia 
has littorals on the Straits of Euboea and on the Corinthian Gulf, it was 
in classical times an agricultural area. l 

The above districts are defined by cultivable areas; they are separated 
one from another by mountainous zones. These zones are dotted with 
villages, which win a frugal living from livestock, summer-sown cereals 
(mainly maize), nuts, and vegetables; the hardy villagers trade with the 
plains and form a reservoir of population, on which the cities draw. In 
antiquity they were organised as hill-tribes, such as the Orestae, Atha- 
manes, Aenianes, Dolopes, and Eurytanes, prone to brigandage and 
formidable as light-armed troops. The largest zone is formed by the 
continuous range of Pindus. The central point in the range is Mt. Lacmon, 
whence rise the Aous, Arachthus, Achelous, Peneus, and the southern 
tributaries of the Haliacmon; between the headwaters of the Peneus 
and Arachthus the least difficult route between Thessaly and Epirus 
climbs over 5000 feet. The mountains north of Lacmon are mainly 
serpentine in formation. Soft in contour, rich in springs, and soil- 
covered, they are clad in virgin forest of beech, conifer, oak, and sweet 
chestnut, where the bear is still extant, and they contain wide areas of 
Alpine pasture. On the west of the serpentine formations, precipitous 
limestone masses carry coniferous forest and a lesser amount of pasture. 
To the south of Lacmon the limestone belt is of great width, and the 
serpentine appears only on the eastern fringes in isolated outcrops. A 
route more ificult than that north of Lacmon joins the Spercheus valley 
to the Gulf of Ambracia (passing through Agrapha and Amphilochia). The 
timber of these areas is only slightly exploited, but the pastures form the 
summer feeding-ground of myriads of sheep, valuable m milk-products, 
skins, and wool. They winter in the lowlands we have described, the 
shepherds and their families being nomadic. To the south the range is 
cut by the long Corinthian Gulf. 

The southern rnountains and the coastal belt form the districts of 
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From the south of Arcadia start the three parallel ranges of Ithome 
(3730 ft.), Taygetus (7903 ft.), and Parnon (6355 ft.), which form the 
promontories of Acritas, Taenarum, and Malea. The central range of 
Tafgetus and the mountain-system of Arcadia divide the Peloponnese 
into western and eastern halves. The heavier rainfall of the western areas, 
almost double that of the eastern, extends up the shores of the Corinthian 
Gulf; this rainfall makes possible the growing of the currant-grape, 
which is the main export of modern Greece, and supplies the western 
areas with better pasture and more extensive forests. 

In particular Messenia combines the advantages of higher rainfall with 
a southerly latitude. This makes it the richest district in vines, olives, 
and figs, to which are added pasture for stock and alluvial plains for 
cereals in the Pamisus valley and on the west coast. In position, however, 
it is remote from the main currents of Greek trade; its overland com- 
munications through the ring of mountains are not easy, and the value of 
its southern ports is impaired by the stormy promontories enclosing the 
Messenian Gulf. The best harbour lies on the west coast at Pylos. Well- 
sheltered and sandy-beached, it forms an important station in the circum- 
navigation of the Peloponnese, but its importance declines when trade 
passes through the Isthmus of Corinth. To the north, Elis is better placed 
for trade by sea with the Ionian islands and the Gulf of Corinth. It is 
unique among the western areas in having an extensive coastal plain open 
to the sea, known as Coele-Elis. Low-lying and swampy, the plain 
provides excellent pasture for horses, cattle, and sheep and also raises 
cereals; on the rising ground the currant-grape is extensively grown, 
and the highlands of Mt. Erymanthus are clad with forests of oak and 
conifer. The cantons of south Elis are Pisatis, watered by the lower 
Alpheus, beside which stands the sanctuary of Olympia, and Triphylia, 
with a narrow coastal plain and large area of mountain. As a whole Elis 
is more pastoral than agricultural, and little given to seafaring. Both 
Messenia and Elis are rich in evergreen woods of the ‘maquis’ type 
(including laurel, myrtle, arbutus, ilex, and juniper). These give the hill- 
country a fresher and softer appearance than in other parts of Greece. 

Land-communication between west and east Peloponnese is difficult 
and discourages overland trade. The shortest pass, from the Messenian 
plain over Taygetus to Sparta, can be traversed in one day but is not very 
suitable for pack-animals. Less difficult but longer routes lead from 
Messenia and Elis to the plateau of Megalopolis, and thence either to the 
head-waters of the Eurotas in Laconia or via Tegea towards the Gulf of 
Argos. Thus Megalopolis and Tegea occupy important strategic posi- 
tions. 

In the eastern Peloponnese, Corinthia controls both the land-route to 
Central Greece, which in antiquity followed the flank of Mt. Gerania 
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rather than the edge of the Scironian cliffs, and also the four-mile neck 
of Isthmus, on which a paved way was made for hauling ships from Gulf to 
Gulf, before the Canal of Corinth was cut. The site of ancient Corinth, 
with its massive rock-citadel, is suited for trade by sea and land and for 
purposes of war. Much of its territory is barren or sparsely wooded 
limestone; the more fertile areas (in western Corinthia) are occupied by 
extensive vineyards of the currant-grape and produce also wheat and 
barley. Between Corinthia and Achaea, the small district of Sicyonia 
has a fertile coast and wooded hill-country ; its southern frontier is formed 
by the small upland district Phliasia. The route from Corinth to Argolis, 
passing east of the shrine of Nemea, is not difficult for pack-animals and 
enters the upper Argive plain, which is overlooked by Mycenae. In 
shape and climate Argolis resembles Attica; but the range of Arachnaeus 
(3510 ft.) separates it into two parts, the Argive plain and environs facing 
the Argolic Gulf, and the cantons of Epidauria, Troezenis, and Hermionis 
facing the Saronic Gulf. The latter, rich in vegetables, fruit, and olives, 
trade more readily with Aegina and Athens than with Argos; the former 
is a more self-sufficient unit, growing autumn-sown cereals in the plain, 
olives, figs, and vines on the foothills, and summer vegetables and maize 
in the swampy land round Lerna and Tiryns, which also provides pasture 
for horses and cattle. The plain, brown and withered in the arid summer, 
faces the Cretan sea; for mountains form its landward sides. 

The routes from Argolis and Arcadia into Laconia unite at Scllasia and 
enter ‘hollow Lacedaemon’, set between the dark cliffs of Taygetus and 
the barren spurs of Parnon. In the arid summer the small plain, watered 
by springs from Taygetus and ringed by olive-groves (Pl. 7), has the 
fertility and charm of an oasis. A broad limestone ridge separates the 
plain from the swampy delta of the Eurotas, which provides pasture for 
horses but is devoid of harbours. The south-western part of Laconia 
grows excellent olives; of the eastern part the slopes of Parnon are 
barren except towards the coast where woods of Mediterranean pine 
face the sca, and the lowlands contain pockets of arable land productive 
of cereals and figs. The centre of Laconia lies at Sparta in hollow 
Lacedaemon, withdrawn from the sea; for the Laconian Gulf, enclosed 
by the storm-breeding promontories of Taenarum and Malea, does not 
encourage seafaring, and land-communication with the ports of the east 
coast is difficult. Thus ancient Sparta turned to conquest rather than 
trade, in order to offset her deficiency in arable land. 


IONIAN ISLANDS 


As the circumnavigation of the Peloponnese was dangerous, sea- 
borne trade was drawn to the Corinthian and Saronic Gulfs and the 
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Isthmus states. The approaches to each Gulf are set with islands. The 
Jonian islands are the peaks of a submerged limestone range of the Western 
Greek type. Ithaca consists of two such peaks, linked by a low isthmus, 
and contains only two pockets of arable land, one in the north and the 
other near Ithaca town (Pl. 8). The rest of the island, with little water 


and little pasture, produces an export of olives. The population is less 
concerned with agriculture than seafaring, for which it is well placed ; 
for its harbour on the east coast and its inner position among the islands 
establish it on the coasting route from the Gulf to the north-west. Cephal- 
lenia, the largest of the islands, is primarily agricultural, producing vines, 
ccrcals, olives, and fruit and raising sheep, goats, and pigs. Its high pcaks 
(5380 ft.), dominating its neighbours, were once clad in forests of Abies 
cephalonica and its slopes with ‘maquis’ woods, of which now little 
remains. Its main export 1s wine and currant-grapes. 

To the south Zacynthus is rocky but well watered; wheat is widcly 
grown, the vine takes precedence over the olive, and sheep and goats 
are pastured on the island, on which there are remains of extensive woods. 
Its capital and ports face Elis, which it resembles in terrain and products. 
To the north Leucas is separated from Acarnania by a shallow channel, 
which periodically requires dredging to admit of navigation; the inner 
passage is preferred because the white cliffs of Cape Leucate breed stormy 
weather. Producing sufficient cereals for home consumption, Leucas 
exports olives, wine, fish, and salt. Anti-Paxos and Paxos, lacking water 
but rich in olives, form stepping-stones towards Corcyra, whose eastern 
capital and port control the channel facing Epirus and form the point ot 
departure for the stormy passage past the Acroceraunian range to the 
Adriatic and South Italy. With the highest rainfall and densest rural 
population in Greece, Corcyra exports olives, wine, and fruit and imports 
cereals and winter fodder for stock. The chain of Ionian islands affords 
a more direct route and better ports than the mainland coast; in 
consequence, they attract sea-borne trade and act as middlemen to the 


mainland. 


AEGEAN ISLANDS 


In the same way the long island of Euboea acted as a maritime centre 
for the adjacent mainland, towards which the ports of Chalcis and 
Eretria face. Despite the irregular currents of the Euripus Channel, the 
coasting route followed the Channel rather than face the storms off the 
east coast of Euboea. Well forested with pine and sweet chestnut and 
rich in pasture, Euboea is also productive of cereals (mainly wheat), vines, 
and olives, and its southern tip contains deposits of marble, lead, and zinc. 
The Lelantine plain, facing the Euripus, is the wealthiest part of the 
island. In the Saronic Gulf rocky Salamis lies in a recess, west of Peiraeus, 
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but Aegina has a central position; it grows good figs, olives, and some 
cereals, and possesses a small sheltered harbour facing west. 

The Cyclades, terminating to the south-cast in Anaphe and Amorgos, 
form extensions of the ranges of Euboea and Attica, the group from 
Andros to Naxos containing marble deposits and the southerly islands 
being partly volcanic, like south Aegina and the Methana peninsula of 
northern Argolis. In antiquity gold and silver were mined at Siphnos. 
All the islands are mountainous and resemble Attica in climate, in pro- 
duction of olives and wine, and in deficiency of cereals; Naxos and 
Melos alone have sufficient pasture to export cheese. The centre of the 
Cyclades lies in Delos and Syros, both important markets at different 
periods. To the south, the outer Aegean islands form an extension of 
the Western Greek range, swinging in a semicircle to join the Carian 
Coast. Crete, the largest Greck island, is divided throughout its length 
by a high range with only two gaps. The northern part has more rainfall 
and possesses much better ports; Crete therefore looks more to the 
island-studded Aegean than to the open Libyan sea. Its balance of trade 
to-day is favourable, the main exports being currants, wine, olives, fruit, 
nuts, hides, and timber. The richest arable land is the plain of Gortyn 
and Phaestus; north of this a gap in the range leads to Knossos in rolling 
hilly country and to the port of Iráklion (Heracleum). This arca is the 
natural administrative centre of the island, but land-communications 
are difficult, whether to the upland plateaus, productive of cheese and 
cereals, or to the western plain of Cydonia and eastern plain of Sitía. 
Of the original forests of deciduous and evergreen oak, pine, cedar, and 
cypress there are scanty remnants to-day, mainly in the west. The cypress 
was particularly important in antiquity for ship-building. 

From Crete Anti-Cythera and Cythera lead towards Laconia, and 
Casos, Carpathos, and Rhodes towards Caria. The latter group enjoys 
a favoured climate, the heat of the long summer being alleviated by 
westerly winds. Casos being deficient in water is dependent on fishing. 
Carpathos exports olives, wine, and fruit and imports cereals, Rhodes 
exports olives, wine, fruit, vegetables, and honey and raises a considerable 
quantity of cereals. The key to the Aegean is held by Rhodes; it lies 
at the end of the chains of islands which lead from the Peloponnese, 
Central Greece, and the Hellespont, and its two harbours of Rhodes and 
Lindus face east towards the coastal route for Cyprus, Syria, Palestine, 
and Egypt. Mt. Atabyris (4067 ft.), a conspicuous landmark for mariners, 
bears the remnants of coniferous forest and cypress, which were used for 
shipbuilding. 

To the south-east Cyprus lies outside the Aegean. By its strategic 
position it controls the approaches to the coasts of Cilicia and Syria, and 
its numerous small harbours form an important stage in the coasting 
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route from Egypt to the Aegean. Its natural wealth was a further 
attraction in antiquity ; rich in copper and in timber for ship-construction, 
especially cedar, cypress, and pine, it grew sufficient cereals to export and 
was famous for its figs and fruit. The main exports to-day are the locust- 
bean, potato, currant, cotton, silk, and fruit, while it has to import cereals. 
The climate, as in Crete, is more hot and arid in the south than in the 
north, and the population is mixed, the Greek-speaking element forming 
to-day about four-fifths. 

To the north of Rhodes a belt of islands girdles the Asiatic coast, 
affording a direct route and acting as emporia to the mainland. The 
richest are Lesbos and Chios, the former in olives, wine, figs, and timber, 
the latter in wine, figs, and mastic gum ; both grow a considerable quan- 
tity of cereals, and their mountains carry forest and pasture. Samos, less 
well watered but well wooded, is morc suited to the vine, olive, and fruit- 
trees, especially the locust-bean ; Icaros, which exports cattle and honey, 
links Samos to the Cyclades, the route from Attica to Samos being the 
shortest crossing of the Aegean. The islands further south, dominated 
by Cos, have little cultivable land and win their living from the sea. 

In the north Aegean the promontory of Pelion is continued in the 
Northern Sporades, limestone outcrops with little fertile land, some olives, 
and a seafaring tradition; for Sciathos, Peparethos, and Scyros possess 
excellent harbours. Between them and the Hellespont lie the islands of 
Lemnos, Imbros, and Tenedos. Lemnos and Imbros are mainly covered 
in fertile sandstone flysch, the former producing cereals and wine, the 
latter timber and cattle. Tenedos exports wine and raises some cereals. 
The best harbour in the group is that of Lemnos. Finally, Samothrace 
and Thasos lie towards the Thracian coast. Samothrace, with its granite 
peak (5577 ft.) and forbidding coast, is thickly forested and exports only 
timber, cheese, and fruit. Thasos is rich in olives, fruit, wine, sheep, and 
honey, and exports timber from its forests of pine, fir, oak, and chestnut. 
With its temperate climate, natural harbours, and mineral wealth, it 
attracted colonization and was in a position to exploit trade with Thrace. 


THRACE AND THE TROAD 


The climate of Thrace is predominantly European, for only the 
sheltered sections of its coast experience the temperate influence of the 
Mediterranean. While the highlands are heavily forested, the lowlands 
and plains are rich in cereals, especially wheat, and in grazing for horses, 
cattle, and sheep; in addition to these products, nuts, figs, and wine are 
exported, the strong wine of Maroneia being especially famous. In 
antiquity Thrace was rich in gold and silver; the main deposits were in 
the area of Mt. Pangaeum, and gold was also washed in the Hebrus River 
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of eastern Thrace. Despite its natural resources Thrace rarely achieved 
any national unity, for overland communications are difficult and the 
greater part of its coast is devoid of harbours; it has therefore tended to 
fall under the control of neighbouring land powers whether in Europe 
or Asia. South-east Thrace resembles the Troad in climate and in 
strategic control of the Hellespont. Both areas are exposed to the violent 
north winds from the Black Sea; these winds bring a heavy annual 
rainfall (30 inches), but their coldness is tempered by the warmth of the 
Aegean, Troy for example being much warmer than Constantinople. 

The entry from the Aegean to the Black Sea is rendered difficult for 
ships under sail by the prevalence of the northerly winds and by the 
southbound current, usually four knots strong in the Bosporus and two 
and a half knots strong in the Hellespont ; the sailor is therefore dependent 
on free access to harbours in the Straits. The Thracian coast of the Helles- 
pont is formed by steep limestone bluffs which contain some sheltered 
coves for anchorage but hinder movement by land along the shore. 
The Asiatic coast consists of a low foreshore of silt, deposited by the 
current at thc Hellespont, and a background of sloping hills. The only 
obstacle to movement along this coast is offered by the limestone spur 
north-cast of Troy, and the water offshore being shallow is less affected 
by the current. In contrast to the Thracian Chersonese, the Troad 
(bounded by the rivers Acsepus and Caicus) is a fertile area, for which 
the copious springs and streams of Mt. Ida (5740 ft.) provide water ; 
the alluvial plains are rich in cereals and in pasture for horses, cattle, and 
sheep, while the hills are wooded, especially with the valonea oak, and 
the mountains carry the remains of coniferous forests. Here the bear, 
deer, boar, wolf, and jackal are still extant, and the lion and panther were 
known in antiquity; birds too are abundant, especially the crane and 
stork. The richest fisheries of the Aegean world are located in the exit 
of the Black Sea, where vast shoals of mackerel and tunny move towards 
the Acgean from August to October. On the coast of the Troad extensive 
beds of murex arc exploited for the production of purple dye. These 
factors combine to make the Troad a rich area in its own right, and, when 
it controlled both the sea-borne traffic between the Aegean and the 
Propontis and the overland trade between East Thrace and the Asiatic 
hinterland, it was able not only to increase its own revenues but to 
exercise an important influence on the Greek world. 


CONDITIONS IN THE LATE BRONZE AGE 


Throughout its history Greece has suffered a progressive deforestation, 
which has reduced its mountain slopes to barrenness and its rivers to dry 
torrent-beds in summer. In the Late Bronze Age, when the forest cover 
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extended into the plains, there was less arable and more pastoral land. 
As a result meat was more plentiful and vegetable substitutes less impor- 
tant ; man was more of a nomad and a hunter, for wild game was prolific ; 
and areas suitable for settlement were more limited. To-day eighteen 
per cent of the land surface is cultivable, and the proportion must then 
have been less. The forests conferred some advantages: timber was 
available for fuel and building, the pine, cedar, and cypress supplied 
material for ships, and the valonea oak provided acorns as food for pigs 
and even for men, as well as dye and tanning extract. Throughout its 
history, too, Greece has suffered from a growing deficiency in cereals. 
This is partly due to the increase in population, which turns to trade and 
industry in order to cover the deficiency; cereals are then displaced by 
more exportable articles such as the currant-grape, tobacco, rice, cotton, 
citrus, potato, and locust-bean, all introduced since classical times. This 
development has altered the balance in cereals, Cyprus for instance export- 
ing cereals in antiquity which it now has to import. Even so, the general 
deficiency in cereals was always a factor in causing over-population, 
which has been a recurrent phenomenon under settled conditions in 
Greece. 

In the Late Bronze Age it is probable that the margin of safety for an 
expanding population was smaller than in classical times. With less land 
under the plough and with a pastoral economy, which was not reinforced 
by the rise of industry and the development of wide overseas trade, the 
Bronze Age Greek turned in time of famine to freebooting by land and 
sea. For this the Aegean offered ready access to the mainlander and 
islander, and its innumerable coves and small sandy beaches offered 
shelter to their light craft. And across the Aegean lay lands with a 
similar climate and with richer resources in cereals, mincrals, and 
accumulated wealth.* 


NOTE TO CHAPTER 8 


[1. Reference should be made throughout to a good classical atlas or map of ancient 
Greece, e.g., Murray's Small Classical Atlas or Murray's Handy Classical Map of Greece 
(both ed. G. B. Grundy). 

Books of Greek travel and topography are too numerous to list here. Among recent 
works whose illustrations give a good impression of scenery as well as monuments are — 

Lord Kinross and Dimitri, Portrait of Greece (1956). 

Robert Liddell, Aegean Greece (1954), and The Morea (1958). 

A. A. M. van der Heyden and H. H. Scullard, Atlas of the Classical World (1959). (This 
has excellent photographs of landscape, including air views.)] 


[^ On food and agriculture in Homer see Ch. 20.] 


CHAPTER 9 


LANDS AND PEOPLES IN HOMER 
by Helen Thomas and Frank H. Stubbings 


1 INTRODUCTION 


IN addition to what the epics have to tell us of the political and physical 
geography of the Aegcan area we may piece together from them some 
account of the whole world as known to the Greeks at the time when the 
poems were composed. The information they contain must have come 
from a variety of sources, including sailors’ stories, folk-tale, and saga, as 
well as the poct’s own observation; and the composite picture which 
these elements make up, though in parts merely fantastic, is yet generally 
consistent. Hardly anywhere is it a detailed picture; for ethnological 
and geographical data are never more than incidental to poetry, and we 
shall not find much in Homer about the manners and customs either of 
Greeks or of other peoples. Even of languages we learn little; for it 
better suits the progress of the story in epic, as in drama, to ignorc thc 
barriers of tongues and not to intrude the interpreter into an heroic 
parley. Herodotus may have been called óuspueóraros, judged as a 
historian; but Homer is no Herodotus, and the ethnographical excursus 
has no place in Iliad or Odyssey. Homer's world is revealed to us as it 
Werc in passing. 

The carth scems to be conceived as a circular plane, surrounded by thc 
strcam of Oceanus, the source of all waters, 


, ^ , n ` m 0 ST 
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^ ^ d M , 
Kal TGcal KpHval Kal peilata pakpa vaovoww. (P 196-7) 


Out of Oceanus rises the sun, and sinks again into it, as do most of the 
stars, except for the Great Bear, which 


ot) . . . dppeopos ori Àoerpõv ’Qxeavoio. (3 489) 


There are no words in Homer for thc points of the compass, but the 
four winds have names, and their characteristics are differentiated. East 
and west are indicated by the periphrases zpos }@ 7° jédudv ve (“towards 
the dawn and the sun’) and mpòs £ódov or mori Copov Hepdevra ( towards 
the (misty) gloom’). Such phrases are necessarily approximate, and it is 
well in discussing questions of Homeric geography to remember that 
they refer to sectors rather than points of the compass. 
283 
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The sea lies at the centre of the known world, and the more familiar 
parts of it (e.g., the Hellespont) have particular names. The Black Sea, 
however, seems to have been unknown to Homer,! and in the Odyssey, 
once we are out of sight of western Greece, the Mediterranean stretches 
for uncharted distances to west and north. Omne ignotum pro magnifico : 
Odysseus’s wanderings, however factual their ultimate source, however 
firmly stated the exact number of days’ sail between the ports of call, 
show how insubstantial was Homer’s knowledge of the lands beyond 
the western horizon. 

The real, inner world of Homer consists of the Greek mainland and 
islands and the other countries fringing the Aegean. Within this area 
take place, Odysseus's adventures excepted, not only the main events of 
Iliad and Odyssey but practically all other events related or alluded to in 
either poem. In this area the Greeks of the epic are thoroughly at home. 
The names of rivers and mountains are common currency, their character- 
istics known, and their peculiarities noted.2 Homer mentions all the 
large mountains south of Macedonia by name, except for Pindus, the 
Cretan Ida, and Tymphrestus; and of the rivers he names the Alpheus, 
Asopus, Boeotian Cephissus, Achelous, Spercheus, Pencus (and some 
tributaries), and Axius. Some parts of the Aegean area Homer clearly 
had seen with his own eyes, including the plain of Troy?; western 
Greece, one may surmise, he knew only from hearsay, for even the 
ancients had difficulty in interpreting his references to the Ionian islands.* 
But, on the whole, there is a clear and consistent conception of the main 
features of the Aegean lands, and of their mutual relation. There are, 
however, a few surprising inconsistencies which provoke the questions 
how far the background is part of the saga, handed down with it, and 
how far it was supplied by the poet from the circumstances of his own 
day. 

It appears to be a general characteristic of epic poetry that major 
events of saga have firm local attachments; and in Greece there is a solid 
basis for these attachments, since it has been demonstrated that the places 
richest in heroic legend were also centres of the Mycenaean civilization.‘ 
It can hardly be doubted therefore, that the basis of Homer’s geography 
is traditional; but we must not be surprised to find in similes and other 
parts of the poems not integral to the tradition that the geographical 
background is occasionally later. 


ll. THE GREEKS, THE TROJANS, AND THEIR ALLIES 


The primary document for the study of Homeric geography is that 
part of Iliad ii known as the Catalogue of Ships. This is of unique value as 
a See below, Ch. 13 (iii). 
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describing the political geography of Greece at a period for which other 


written records — even since the decipherment of the Linear B Script — 
tell us next to nothing. In it are parallel lists of the Achaean contingents 
which sailed to Troy and of the Trojans and their allies — a gazetteer of 
Achaean Greece, and a conspectus of the foreign nations north and east 
of the Aegean. Fierce controversy has raged over the date of the Cata- 
logue, some scholars holding it to be later, some earlier, than the rest of 
the Iliad. The view adopted here is that it is a factual record of great 
antiquity, an integral part of the traditional tale of Troy, incorporated 
(perhaps in parts verbatim) into the Iliad to serve as a list of dramatis 
personae.’ The Greek catalogue (lines 494-759), which describes the 
various contingents by numbers of ships, may originally have belonged 
to an earlier stage in the tale of Troy describing the muster at Aulis; 
other scholars regard it as an adaptation of a national list of the Achaean 
dominions, pointing out that certain details — e.g., that Thessaly comes 
last — are best explained on this assumption. 

It is common ground among those who believe in the antiquity of 
the Catalogue that it belongs to the last part of the Bronze Age, the end 
of the Mycenaean period; that is, to the late 13th or early 12th century 
B.C. (This fits very well with one of the traditional dates, 1183, for the 
fall of Troy.) Those who do not have made much of discrepancies 
between the Catalogue and the rest of the pocms,® but their arguments 
have been largely disproved. It is generally accepted that here and there 
the Homeric poems do contain references to objects and conditions which 
can be dated as far back as the 14th century B.C., but these cannot be 
used to invalidate the historicity of the Catalogue. 


GREECE AND THE GREEKS 


The Trojan War was to some extent a conflict between east and west ; 
but as Thucydides rightly observed, Homer does not draw that distinction 
which the classical Greeks did between Hellenes and BapBapo.; indeed he 
does not even use the word BdpBapo. — according to Thucydides be- 
cause the Greeks on thcir side had as yet no established national name. 
But although it may be true that the Greeks before Troy were somewhat 
less conscious of social or cultural unity than the Grecks who faced the 
Persian at Plataca, the point should not be pressed. Their unity was 
clearly more than a mere offensive alliance. “EAAnves is admittedly in 
Homer still a local name, proper only to the people of a part of Central 
Greece; but the names of Argives ('Apyeto)), Danaans  (Aavaoi), and 
above all Achaeans (’Ayato) — with the occasional Tavaxavol to stress 
their oneness — are applied collectively to all the people of Greece from 
northern Thessaly to Crete, from Cephallenia to Rhodes. It is pre- 
sumably because their common cultural characteristics were taken for 
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ranted that they are nowhere described : all, apparently, speak one 

Eon and hold the same customs and religion. B 

None the less, the Achaeans have their local divisions, and the Cata- 

logue indicates the importance of these, and of the loyalties associated with 
them. The divisions are not racial, but political rather, and are arranged 
in a geographical order, starting from Boeotia, possibly because Aulis 
was the point of assembly for the fleet. After covering central Greece 
the list turns south via Attica to the Peloponnese, which it describes in 
roughly circular order, coast-wise, from cast to west. From Elis in the 
north-west it passes to the Ionian islands and their adjacent mainland ; 
then across the sea to Crete and the Southern Sporades, and finally back 
to the mainland, to Thessaly. It will be convenient to examine the 
separate entries of the list in order. (For maps see Figs. 3 and 4.) 


(i) Boeotia 

Twenty-eight towns are named, of which four are mentioned again 
in the Iliad. The most remarkable omission is Thebes, represented only 
by Hypothebai, the lower town. This is a valuable indication of the 
date of the Catalogue, for we know, from A 406 and from all later versions 
of the Theban cycle, that its citadel, the Cadmeia, fell to the Epigonoi 
before the Trojan War. There are at least fifteen known Mycenaean 
sites in Boeotia, but none, except Thebes, on an impressive scale. This 
corresponds well enough with the Iliad’s picture of a province rich 
enough and populous (its fifty ships had 120 men in each) but no 


longer important. 


(ii) Orchomenos 

Politically separate, the neighbouring Boeotian state of Minyan 
Orchomenos has only two named towns but a contingent of thirty ships. 
The wealth of heroic Orchomenos was proverbial (I 381) and is archaeo- 
logically attested, for a somewhat earlier age than that of the Trojan 
War, by the remains of a frescoed palace and a magnificent tomb, and 
above all by the drainage works of Lake Copais. 


(iii) Phocis 

Eight towns are listed, of which two were famous, Pytho (i.e., Delphi) 
for the ‘rich shrine’ of Apollo, and Panopeus as the scene of Tityos’s 
attempt on Apollo’s mother. Phocis sent forty ships to Troy. It is 
known that Delphi and many of the places round about (e.g., Crissa and 
Cirrha) were iubsbited in late Mycenaean times. 


(iv) Locris 
Homer knows only the eastern Locris, described here as over against 
(mép) Euboea, It sent forty ships. Of its eight towns only one is 
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mentioned again in the Iliad, Opoeis, the home of Patroclus's father. 
Like the Locris of historic times it seems to have been an undistinguished 


state, famous only as the home of the lesser Ajax. As yet few Mycenaean 
sites are known in this area. 


(v) Euboea 


This large island, the majority of whose seven towns were still in 
existence in historic times, also sent forty ships. Euboea in general and 
Chalcis in particular was inhabited from quite early Mycenaean times, 
but not thickly. Its southern cape, Geraistos, is mentioned by Nestor 
(y 177) in his account of his nostos. 


(vi) Attica 

The only town mentioned is Athens, the 8540s "EpeyOjos, with a 
contingent of fifty ships. This is one of the most difficult passages to 
reconcile with a belief in the Mycenaean reference of the Catalogue. 
There are at least seventeen Mycenaean sites in Attica, the majority 
lasting well into the 13th century or even later. Perhaps, therefore, 
we should accept as historical the tradition that the synoikismos of Attica 
was due to Theseus in early heroic times — i.e., not later than the 13th 
century. Otherwise, the omission of Eleusis is strange, from whatever 
period the Catalogue dates, since it was more or less continuously in- 
habited from the third millennium and was famous in myth. In one 
passage (N 685 ff.) the Athenians are distinguished from their neighbours 
by the name of Ionians; but doubt has been cast on the genuineness of 
these lines (see below, p. 299). The “strong house of Erechtheus’ at 
Athens, which in y 81 is mentioned as a haunt of Athena, is probably to 
be identified in certain Mycenaean remains beneath the older temple of 
Athena on the Acropolis. 


(vii) Salamis 

This small island sent twelve ships under the greater Ajax. It has 
produced Mycenaean and sub-Mycenaean remains. 

Megara is not mentioned, and the Megarid was probably included in 
Homeric Boeotia: Nisa, one of the Catalogue towns, is perhaps the same 
as Megarian Nisaea. 


(viii) Argos 

Before discussing the state of Argos, with which the Catalogue begins 
its Peloponnesian section, a few words must be said about the other 
meanings attaching to the word "Apyos. In B 108 Agamemnon is said to 
rule over many islands and all Argos — 


~ i» EI A > / 
mohAjow vijoowt. kai " Apyei mavti avàaaew, 
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a context in which “Apyos appears to mean the Greek mainland. A 
similar meaning is to be seen in the many passages in which characters 
are said to perish (or to be in danger of perishing) ‘far from Argos’ 
(I 246; 8 99; w 37, etc.). Elsewhere (e.g., 8 174) Argos apparently 
denotes the Peloponnese as distinct from the more northerly ‘EAAds 
(on which see (xix) below); indeed Argos and Hellas are mentioned 
together (e.g., a 344; 9 726, 816; o 80). With the adjectives ' Ayaikóv 
and "Iaecov Argos is more definitely limited to the Peloponnese, while 
the [leAacyixov "Apyos (B 681) is certainly the Spercheus valley (see 
below). "Apyos ixmóforov in the Iliad is simply a metrical variant for 
"Apyos meaning Greece; in the Odyssey it is used impartially of the 
Argive plain and the Argive kingdom (e.g, y 263; o 239, 274). The 
original meaning of the word is generally believed to have been ‘plain’ ; 
like zjrewpos it came casily to be used as a proper noun. 

In the Catalogue the Argive kingdom is given nine towns and cighty 
ships. It covered part of the Argive plain (including Argos itself and 
Tiryns), the whole of the Argolic Akte from the Saronic Gulf south and 
westwards, and the island of Aegina. All this area is rich in Mycenaean 
sites, one, Tiryns, being of the first importance. 


(ix) Mycenae (outside the Catalogue always singular, Muxzjvy) 


This, the personal kingdom of the commander-in-chief, appropriately 
provides the largest number of ships, one hundred, and his followers 
are ‘the most numerous and the best’. From Mycenae, in the north- 
eastern corner of the Argive plain, it stretches northward to include the 
whole Corinthia, the hill country between the Arcadian mountains and 
the Corinthian Gulf, and ‘all the Aigialos' — that is, the coast as far as 
Aegium or even farther, in the later Achaea. 

Many Homeric scholars have quarrelled with these two sections of 
the Catalogue, taking particular exception to the division of the Argive 
plain between two separate dynasties.” This division is, however, borne 
out by other passages in the Iliad. In A 376, for example, Agamemnon 
describes how the Argive ruler Tydeus had come on an embassy to so- 
licit support for Polynices in the first war against Thebes. T. W. Allen 
pertinently remarks that you do not send embassies to your own country. 
There was no doubt a time when, as recorded by the legends of earlier 
generations, Mycenae, Tiryns, and Argos were united, under the Perseid 
dynasty: there is a reminiscence of these days in the mention (O 638 f.) 
of Periphetes of Mycenae, whose father was the herald of the last Perseid 
Eurystheus, who had his capital at Tiryns. But at that time Corinthia 
was independent under the Aeolids ruling at Ephyre (which is probably 
the Mycenaean predecessor of Corinth), as we learn from Glaucus's story 
in Z 152 ff. There is no intrinsic improbability in supposing that during 
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the last century of Achaean power the domain of Mycenae shifted 
northwards. 

At all events, nothing like the kingdom described in the Catalogue 
was known at any later stage of Greek history. Classical writers — 
Euripides for example — tended to confuse the heroic kingdoms, and to 
place Agamemnon’s capital at Argos; Homer alonc, uninfluenced by 
later history or earlier legend, preserves the distinction between them. 
The architectural magnificence and the wealth of Bronze Age Mycenae 
amply bear out the Catalogue’s statement that it was the capital of the 
Great King of the Greece we rightly call Mycenacan; it is proper to 
presume that his kingdom too was as described. The arca in question 
has numerous Mycenaean sites: besides the remains at Mycenae itsclf, 
the most impressive testimony to its supremacy is the great road system, 
still in places well preserved, radiating north, south, and cast from the 
acropolis. And is it mere coincidence that Achaea has produced only 
late Myccnacan remains, not long antedating the Trojan War ? 


(x) Lacedaemon 


The kingdom of Menelaus provided sixty ships from ten towns, of 
which those that can be identified were all in the Eurotas valley, near its 
mouth, or in the Tainaron peninsula. Sparta, Amyclac, and Helos were 
important placcs in classical times also, though only Amyclae can con- 
fidently be said to have kept its situation unchanged after the coming of 
the Dori. ns. 

The extent of this kingdom is difficult to gauge, especially on the 
west. In I 149 ff. Agamemnon offers Achilles seven towns — Kap8SapvAn, 
'Evóma, "loy, Pnpai, "Av0eia, Atreus, and Ilj6acos — which ancient and 
modern scholars alike locate round the coast of the Messenian Gulf. All 
were 

éyyis adds, veatat IvAov sjuafóevros, 


i.e., bordering on the kingdom of Pylos (see below), and they seem to be 
named in order from east to west. Kardamyle, which has kept its name 
to the present day, is less than twenty miles north of Oitylos (now 
Vitylo), the most westerly Lacedaemonian town mentioned in the 
Catalogue; in classical times it belonged to Laconia. Pherai can hardly 
be other than the classical Pharai, which occupied the site of Kalamata 
castle (now also known to be a Mycenaean site). The princes of Pherai 
were descended from the river Alpheus (E $44 f.), and their political 
position appears ambiguous. When, in the Odyssey (y 488 and o 186), 
Diocles of Pherai appears as host to Telemachus on his journeys between 
Pylos and Sparta, he seems to be an independent prince; his sons were 
killed at Troy, but we are not told in whose contingent they served. It 
X 
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has recently been suggested that the seven towns, under the dynasty of 
Pherai, constituted a small buffer state between Pylos and Lacedaemon, 
` subject only to the overlordship of Mycenae, but this does not explain 
how Agamemnon should have been free to dispose of it at will to Achilles. 
Another passage in the Odyssey seems to imply that part at least of this 
area belonged to Lacedaemon (¢ 13 ff); Odysseus's great bow and its 
arrows, says the poet, were a present to him as a very young man from 
Iphitus, whom he chanced upon in Lacedaemon, when they met in 
Messene in the house of Orsilochus (father of Diocles).? 

To the north there was, as in classical times, Arcadia. East and south, 
the barren promontory and dreaded cape of Malea doubtless belonged 
to Menelaus; but the island of Cythera perhaps did not. When Aga- 
memnon, on his nostos, was carried away as he approached Malea, 

&ypoü èr éeoyatinv 661 8c ra. vate Ovearys 

TO mpiv, aTap TOT €vave Oveoriddys Atyvatos, (8 517-18) 
it is difficult not to agree with Allen 9 that it was to Cythera that he was 
carried. If so, the island would have been a ‘dower house’ of Mycenae. 
Its chief town (K 268) was called Skandeia. 


(xi) Pylos 

Nestor’s kingdom of Pylos has nine cities and provides ninety ships. 
It is thus the second largest in the Peloponnese, and the pleasant garrulity 
of Nestor makes it perhaps the most familiar of all. To the south-cast, 
as we have seen, it reached the Messenian Gulf, to the east it marched with 
Arcadia. To the north it bordered on Elis, land of the Epcians, with 
whom in Nestor’s youth the Pylians were constantly at war. The 
Alpheus flowed through it (E 545), but in some reaches formed the 
frontier, since Thryon, ‘the ford of the Alpheus’ (B 592), can hardly be 
other than the Thryoessa of A 711-12, which was also on the river and on 
the Pylian frontier. 

By historic times the Pylian kingdom had faded from the map; 
its boundaries were unknown, the position of its capital city a matter 
of scholarly dispute. There were two towns called Pylos, one in Elis, 
the other in Messenia by the Bay of Navarino, known to all from Book 
IV of Thucydides; but Strabo, convinced that neither of these suf- 
ficiently answered to Homeric data, especially to the timetable of Tele- 
machus's journeys in the Odyssey, proposed to look for Homer's Pylos 
in Triphylia. Until 1939 there seemed much to be said for Strabo's 
theory, both on the internal Homeric grounds and because a suitable 
Mycenacan site had been excavated in 1909 at Kakovatos. Since 1939, 
however, excavations at Epano Englianos, about six miles north of 
Messenian Pylos, have revealed an undoubted Mycenaean capital with a 
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splendid palace, and an impressive series of royal tombs have been found 
in the area.* This can hardly be other than Homer's Pylos, and the name 
occurs with frequent prominence on the series of inscribed tablets, the 
archives of its last days, found in the palace. It may be only coincidence 
that the tablets, like the Catalogue, list nine principal towns in the Pylian 


kingdom ; for their names are not those of the Catalogue and Pylos itself 
is not one of the nine. 


(xii) Arcadia 
The land-locked Arcadians went to Troy in sixty ships provided by 


Agamemnon. They came from seven towns, none of which is mentioned 
again in Homer but which include the familiar names of Mantinca, Te- 
gea, Orchomenos, and Stymphalos. Tegea and Orchomenos at least 
were inhabited in Mycenaean times. When Nestor was a young man 
(H 132 ff.) the Arcadians and Pylians were at war 


> 5 , , id 4 
er «kvpoo KeAa0ovri . . . 
Deids map tetyecow, 'lapótvov apdi pécÜpa. 


Might Keladon be an earlier name for the Ladon? Homer gives us 
little help in defining the boundaries of Arcadia; it would be dan gerous 
to assume, because thc places mentioned are rather to the north and 
east, and the country itself is dao KuAAjns ópos. atz?, that it extended 
less far on the west than in classical times. 


(xiii) Elis 

This state is defined as much by districts and landmarks as by towns. 
There are four Eleian commanders, cach with ten ships, from ' Bouprasion 
and holy Elis’ [? districts], "within the limits of Hyrmine and outlying 
Myrsinos’ [? towns], ‘of the Olenian rock, and Alesion' [?a hill]. 
These names recur in Nestor’s tales (A 756 ff. and 631): from the 
former passage it appears that Bouprasion, the Olenian rock, and Alesion 
were not very far from the Pylian frontier. We do not know whether 
or not the whole of the north-west corner of the Peloponnese as far as 
Agamemnon’s Aigialos was under Elcian sovereignty. At least one 
Ithacesian, Noemon, owned land for stud-farming there, and he was 
probably not exceptional (8 635). The rarity of towns in this part of 
Homeric Greece corresponds to a scarcity of Mycenaean Sites. The 
absence of any mention of Olympia, the sole glory of historic Elis, is to 
be remarked: few Mycenaean remains have been found there either. 

From Elis it was but a short sea-crossing to the other Epeian kingdom, 
Dulichion and the sacred Echinae isles. 


e See Ch. 13 (1v). 
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(xiv) Dulichion and the Echinae 


This is another of the entries in the Catalogue which have provoked 
heated controversy.'° Both as a political entity and as a place-name 
Dulichion had vanished by the classical age and in modern times the 
references to it in the Odyssey have drawn it into the vortex of the Ithaca 
question.” The rest of the Iliad does nothing to expand or illuminate the 
brief entry in the Catalogue. From the Odyssey it is clear that Dulichion 
was an island (v 22-4), fertile (£ 335), and large (it produced fifty-two 
suitors for Penelope, almost as many as the other threc islands put to- 
gether). This agrees with the Catalogue’s forty ships. The barren 
Echinades are unlikely to have contributed much to this total, and it is 
reasonable to suppose that the island kingdom had a considerable zepaia, 
probably on the Acarnanian coast. 


(xv) The Kephallenes 


Odysseus's contingent — a small one of twelve ships — comes from 
the trinity of islands, Ithaca, Samos or Same (i.e. Cephallenia), and 
Zacynthus, with some also from the near-by mainland (line 635: of r 
iimeipov éxov HS avrimépau’ èvéuovro). Of the other places listed, Strabo 
(452) says Krokyleia and Aigilips were in Acarnania. Mycenacan re- 
mains are fairly common in all three islands. Like Ajax, Odysseus owed 
his celebrity not to the size of his kingdom but to his personal quali- 
ties." 


(xvi) The Aetolians 


This people, occupying approximately the same arca as their descen- 
dants of classical times, send forty ships from five towns including Plcuron, 
Calydon, and a coastal Chalcis, perhaps to be identified with a place of 
that name mentioned in o 295. Two notable heroes of an earlier genera- 
tion, Tydeus and Meleager, were at home in Actolia (E 116, I $29 ff.) 
and Pleuron and Calydon were already famous cities in their day. Excava- 
tion too has shown that they were important in very carly Myccnacan 
times. The name of the Homeric ruler, Thoas, may be connected with 
the (identical) older name of the great Actolian river, the Achelous. 

Of the rest of north-west Greece Homer says very little. The peoples 
here were probably barbarians, who would naturally take no part in 
the expedition against Troy and whose relations with their Achaean 
neighbours were slight and spasmodic. Dodona, already famous as an 
oracle (cf. TI 233 ff; £327; v 296 ff), belonged politically to Thessaly 
(see (xx) below). It was accessible through the kingdom of Thesprotia, 
whose ruler Pheidon is called sjows by Odysseus and merited the title by 


a See Ch. 13 (iii). 
> For further discussion of Odysseus’s kingdom sce Ch. 13 (ui). 
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his civilized and helpful behaviour to travellers (£ 316 £, 331 ff.). Odysseus 
had a friend in a Thesprotian Ephyre (on or near the river Acheron) ! 
who supplied him with poison to tip his arrows (a 259, B 328). Other 
less civilized characters also were placed by Achaean fancy on this part of 
the mainland, like the king Echetos, Bporóv 8Xjuova rávrov (o 85), with 
whom the suitors threatened the unhappy Irus. 

Having thus reached one of the limits of the Achacan world, the 
Catalogue leaves the west and turns to the Aegean islands. 


(xvii) Crete 


The large Cretan contingent of eighty ships comes from seven named 
cities (the most famous are Knossos, Gortyn, and Phaistos) and from 
others, unnamed, of the many implicit in the Catalogue’s adjective 
éxatopmods. (7 172 ff. speaks of 90 only.) Excavations at Knossos and 
elsewhere have shown that by the Homeric age the great days of Crete 
were long past. Successive shocks, earthquake or invasion, devastated 
the great Minoan cities and palaces, and after 1400 B.c. Crete was little 
more than a backwater, if a prosperous onc, off the main stream of 
Mycenaean culture. The epithet éxorójpmoAs may be a reminiscence 
of days long past, like Ariadne's dancing-floor (X 591-2). Nearly all 
Odysseus's fictitious adventures (hevdea TOÀ . . . eTvovow óp.oua) start 
in Crete. From his tales we learn of the island's mixed population 
(see p. 299 f. below) ; of Amnisos, port for Knossos, and its sacred cave of 
Eileithyia (rediscovered in modern times by the Greek archacologist 
Marinatos, and mentioned in the Knossos tablets); of the steep rock in 
the Libyan sea which kept the southerly gales off Phaistos; and of the 
far-scen dpea vidóevra, which to the modern sailor too loom welcome and 
lovely above the empty Cretan sea. Homer knew Crete to be the most 
southerly of Greek lands; it was but four days’ sail from there to Egypt,'? 
and Crete was the only land seen on Odysseus's alleged journey from 
Phoenicia to Libya. 


(xviii) Rhodes; Syme; Nisyros, Krapathos, Kasos, Kos, and the Kalydnai 


Rhodes, which sends nine ships, has thrcc cities, Ialysos, Lindos, 
Kameiros, just as in classical times. The Catalogue informs us that their 
ruler Tlepolemos was a son of Herakles ; but it cannot follow from this, 
as is often alleged, that the Rhodians of the Catalogue were Dorian Greeks." 
Tlepolemos himself had come to Rhodes as an exile from Greece, but 
need not have been the founder of Achaean rule there; in fact excavation 
has shown that Minoan and Mycenaean settlers had been installed at 
Ialysos and elsewhere since the 16th century B.c. Rhodes is not mentioned 
again in Homer; nor is Syme, which sent three ships. The rest of the 
islands — the Kalydnai presumably being the smaller members of the 
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group — provided thirty ships between them. Their leaders too, 
Pheidippos and Antiphos, were descendants of Herakles. Kos is men- 
tioned again in € 255, where we hear that Herakles himself was once 
driven thither by the spite of Hera. This island had important Mycenaean 
and, earlier, Minoan settlements. Mycenaean remains are known also 
from Krapathos (Karpathos) and Kalymnos. 


(xix) Phthia and Pelasgic Argos 


Thessaly (this name is post-Homeric) comes last, perhaps because it 
was the latest acquired of the Achaean dominions. Here, as in the 
western Peloponnese, the Homeric and classical pictures are in strong 
contrast. The coming of the Dorians, which according to Greek tradi- 
tion drove the Pylians overseas, similarly swept away the nine baronies 
which in the Catalogue occupy the Thessalian plain, and replaced the 
Myrmidons in the Spercheus valley by Aenianes (doubtless descendants 
of the Enienes, subjects of Guneus, who in Homer occupy north-west 
Thessaly) and Malians. Very few of the towns of classical Thessaly 
werc built over Bronze Age sites. 

Achilles, son of Peleus, commanded fifty ships manned by warriors 
from his father’s kingdom of Pelasgic Argos, from the three towns Alos, 
Alope, and Trachis, and from Phthia and Hellas. These were known as 
Muppiddves . . . kai “EdAnves kai 'Axowot. Alos cannot be certainly 
located; but Alope and Trachis both lay near the shores of the Maliac 
Gulf, and it is sufficiently indicated by Achilles's prayer to the Spercheus 
(F 142 ff.) that the Spercheus valley was the heart of his kingdom, i.e., 
IleAacyuxov "Apyos. The Mvpyu8óves seem to be the nucleus of Achilles’s 
force, as appears from those parts of the Iliad (such as the Patrocleia, 11) 
in which they and their leaders are most prominent. 

The terms Phthia and Hellas cannot be clearly defined. There is good 
reason to regard Phthia as a regional rather than a political name. Though 
Achilles’s home was Phthia (e.g., A 154-6; I 253) his people are not 
called ‘Phthioi’, a name which does not occur except in N 686, 693, 699, 
a passage suspected on other grounds. It is there applied to the con- 
tingents of Podarkes and Medon, who, according to the Catalogue (see 
(xx) (a) and (c) below) came from the districts north and south of the 
Gulf of Pagasae. Leaf! set out to discredit the Thessalian sections of 
the Catalogue by assuming that Homeric Phthia belonged exclusively to 
Peleus and was co-extensive with the later Achaia Phthiotis — which 
makes nonsense of most of the Thessalian entries. We should regard the 
name rather as analogous to the modern Macedonia, geographically de- 
fined, capable of evoking nostalgia and other emotions, but at no time 
in its history a political entity. 

As to Hellas, two things suggest that it was adjacent to Phthia, and 
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to the south of it. Phoenix, leaving his father’s home at Eleon (pre- 
sumably the Boeotian town of that name) fled from and through Hellas 
to Phthia (I 447 f., esp. 478-9). His statement that he left (Aiov) Hellas 
seems to imply that that name even included Eleon (in what was later 
Boeotia). The part of ‘Hellas’ between Eleon and Phthia contains the 
separate kingdom of Locris (see (iv) above) whose ruler Ajax 


> , 3 
EYXYELN . . . €kékaoTo lTavéAAqvas kai ' AyaiovUs. 


Here ITavéMvas apparently marks him out as a local champion, ’Aya- 
ovs as a national one. 

Peleus, then, ruled over the Spercheus valley (IIeAacyikóv. " Apyos, 
a part of the larger region of Phthia), and an undefined arca of Hcllas 
to the south. The Dolopes, who inhabited a distant corner of Phthia 
(éoxaru]v Phins, I 484), in the kingdom of Peleus, may or may not have 
been outside the Spercheus valley ; perhaps the allusion to them refers to a 
different age from that of the Catalogue (df. p. 299 below). 


(xx) The rest of Thessaly 


Eight baronies or petty princedoms occupy the plain of Thessaly 
and its surrounding hills as far as Tempe; the power of onc apparently 
extended over Pindus to include Dodona. But the transference and 
duplication of placc-names and the wanderings of peoples — not to 
mention the 'adjustments' of later writers, usually in the interests of 
ruling families in search of heroic pedigrees — made it difficult for the 
ancients, and make it still more so for ourselves, to define their 
boundaries. 

(a) The sons of Iphiklos (forty ships and five towns) have been placed, 
probably rightly, along the south-western side of the Gulf of Pagasac. 

(P) The domain of Eumclos (eleven ships and four towns) is fixed for 
us by the mention of Iolkos (now Volo, one of the few places in Thessaly 
to have been in continuous habitation from the remotest times) at the 
head of the Gulf, Lake Boebeis, and Eumelos’s capital at Pherai (men- 
tioned also in 8 798). 

(c) Philoctetes (seven ships and four towns) probably owned the 
east side of the Gulf. His power must have extended over the coastal 
strip on the Aegean side of Pelion and Ossa, for the site of Mcliboca, 
one of his towns, has becn discovered on the sea-coast under the south- 
eastern foothills of Ossa. | 

(d) Inland, the sons of Asklepios (three towns and thirty ships) had 
their capital at Trikka, the modern Trikkala, on the Peneus at the western 
end of the great plain (the classical Hestiacotis). We are not told who 
provided the ships for these land-locked princes. 


(e) East of this, and defined by two towns and two natural features, 
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was the domain of Eurypylos (forty ships) centring upon the junction 
of the rivers Enipeus and Apidanos with the Peneus. | 

(f) The Lapiths (five towns and forty ships) held an area extending 
from Oloosson (now Elassona), among the mountains on the Macedonian 
frontier, to the Larisa district and the Dotian plain. In earlier days they 
had ranged more widely and had driven their traditional enemies, the 
centaurs, from Mt. Pelion across the Pindus. 

(g) Guneus of Kyphos and his subjects, the Enienes and Perrhaibians 
(twenty-two ships and two towns), must have lived about the headwaters 
of the Peneus, since it is in this ‘barony’ that Dodona is included.!5 

(h) Finally, the Magnetes under Prothoos (forty ships, no towns 
mentioned) lived ‘about the Peneus and leafy Pelion’ — i.e., in the later 
Magnesia on the east coast. Their northern boundary was probably the 
Vale of Tempe. 

This whole area is little mentioned by Homer outside the Catalogue. 
In general, most of his references to northern Greece concern natural 
features rather than towns: correspondingly, Mycenaean sites, though 
not lacking, are thinly spread, especially to the west. Beyond Thessaly, 
Macedonia was in hostile, Paconian, hands. Mycenacan objects have 
been found in Chalcidice and the Axios valley, but this need imply no 
more than trade contacts similarly attested for Troy itself. In any case 
Macedonia was always, until it grew into a great power in the fourth 
century, rather on the fringe of the Greek world. 


Much more surprising omissions from the political geography of 
Homeric Greece are the Cyclades, the Northern Sporades, and the 
large islands off the Asia Minor coast; with the exception of Delos and 
Scyros, these are mentioned only as landmarks. The poet obviously 
had a clear conception of their positions; and sailors to-day, leaving 
Troy for Greece, would doubtless debate like Nestor and Menclaus 


whether to sail 


kaDvmepÜe Xtoto > e o TALTAÀAOEOONS 
or 
únéveple Xioro map "]jveuóevra Mipavra. 

The majority of the islands are shown by archacology to have been 
inhabited in Mycenaean times; but perhaps it is a historical fact that 
they took no part in the war. It seems to have been the neutrality of 
Scyros that made it a suitable place to send the young Neoptolemus, out 
of the way of the perils of war (T 326). Whether the inhabitants were 
Achaeans is nowhere stated.'6 Delos, like Delphi, was already sacred to 


Apollo. 
The names of Lesbos, Tenedos, Lemnos, Imbros, and Samothrace, 
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recur with some frequency in the Iliad. Lesbos and Lemnos are both 
referred to as having been conquered by the Achaeans, and were clearly 
non-Greck in population. (Lemnos was partly so even down to classical 
times.) Lesbos is ruled by onc Makar — an un-Greek name; and the 
inhabitants of Lemnos, the Eiris, are specifically called àypvodvovs 
(0 294). These Xívrs are always mentioned in connection with 
Hephaestus, whom they had taken up after his long fall from heaven; 
and presumably some special cult of the fire-god was localized in their 
island. Samos and Icaria are not mentioned at all by Homer. 


Throughout the Iliad and Odyssey the same background of Greck 
political geography is assumed which is detailed in the Catalogue; and 
practically no local divisions of Greeks are mentioned which do not occur 
in it. There is an apparent exception in the Kouretes, whose attack on 
Aetolia and sicge of Calydon is recalled by Phoenix (I 529 ff.) ; but he 
belongs to an older generation, and is talking of a time before the Trojan 
War, when the political set-up was different. Similarly he speaks of a 
different dynasty (the family of Oincus) as ruling in Actolia; and the 
name of the Dolopes, whom he mentions as inhabitants of Phthia, may 
perhaps have disappeared by the age represented in the Catalogue. 

In all the Catalogue there is no reference at all to Dorians or Ionians, 
the two great groups by which Grecks were so commonly classified in 
historical times. In fact those two names only occur once cach in the 
whole of the two epics. The Ionians are mentioned in N 685 ff. : 


évÜa. dé Bow tot kai "Idoves &eytrwves 
Aokpot kai D@tor kai parôiuóevres " Emeot, 
anovi éraiacovra vedv €yov, odd éóUvavTo 
Doa ao odetwv pàoyi eikeAov "Exropa. tov, 
ot pev " AUnvaicv mpodeAeypevos. 
Several arguments combine to suggest that this passage is an interpolation, 
perhaps designed to support the Athenians’ claim to be the leaders of the 
Ionians. The name zor does not occur clsewhere in Homer; nor do 
the adjectives éAkeyireoves and PaLouoevTes. The latter is an odd word- 
formation ; and the reference in the former to the long-flowing chiton 
characteristic of the classical Ionians appears to be an anachronism, be- 
sides being out of place in describing warriors. 
The onc reference to Dorians occurs in the important description of 
the peoples of Crete in 7 172 ff. : 
ZAAN 8" Aww yAdooa uepwypévn: ev pev " Ayawot, 
èv 8' ’Eredxpytes peyadyjropes, ev óé Kvóoves, 
Acpiées re Tprxdixes, Sioi re HeAacyoi. 


Here again, interpolation has been suspected ; but there is less positive 
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support for such a suggestion, and the mention of Dorians remains a 
puzzle. Usually they are explained, like the Pelasgians in the same line, 
as intrusive elements superimposed upon an autochthonous pre-Achaean 
population of Eteocretans and Kydonians. The Eteocrctans are mentioned 
here alone in Homer; the Kydonians occur also in y 292, where they are 
localized on the river Iardanos, apparently in the south-west of the island. 
The present passage is in any case remarkable as the only definite mention 
in Homer of such a heterogeneous mixture of peoples and languages 
within Achaean lands. The argumentum ex silentio is notoriously unsound ; 
but this exceptional reference to a variety of peoples and tongues in Crete 
does suggest that in the remainder of Greece in the Heroic Age there 
were not such marked differences of language or population. 

In any case, these isolated references to Dorians and Ionians do not 
disturb the general chronological consistency of the epic picture of an 
essentially pre-Dorian Greece, the Greece of the closing century of the 
Late Bronze Age. 


THE TROJANS AND THEIR ALLIES 


If we may believe the words put in the mouth of Agamemnon 
(B 123 ff.) the Trojans proper, the inhabitants of Troy, did not number 
even one-tenth of the Achaean force who besieged them; but they were 
supported by numerous allies of many different nations and languages — 


Tool yàp Kata actu peya llpidpov emtxoupor, 
dA 8 dAAwy yA@ooa oAvarepécv avopwrwv (B 803-4) 


—Aand these are all duly enumerated in the Catalogue. In the usual epic 
manner, little is said here or elsewhere of the characteristics of the Trojans. 
That they are not of Achaean specch is perhaps to be assumed, though 
it is not stated. Perhaps the most distinctive feature actually mentioned 
is the prominence of the bow as a Trojan weapon. Paris carries a bow 
(though he has sword and lances as well); and there is a foreign touch 
about the leopard-skin he wears over his shoulders (T' 17).  Pandaros 
also, who leads the Trojans of Zelcia in the foothills of Mt. Ida, is a noted 
archer: his bow is of horn, and his arrows are tipped with iron. And 
when Menelaus is struck by an arrow Agamemnon at once assumes that 
it was shot by a Trojan or a Lycian, someone ró£cv eô eios (A 196 £.). In 
many respects, however, it seems that the Trojans differ little from the 
Achaeans. They are used to the same rules and customs of warfare, and — 
whether by epic convention or by a tacit identification of similar cults — 
they are represented as worshipping at least some of the Greek gods. 
Menelaus, proposing a truce, bids the Trojans sacrifice a black and a white 
lamb to the Earth and the Sun, while the Achaeans will make a like 
sacrifice to Zeus; and here there is perhaps a deliberate suggestion of 
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difference. But elsewhere (E g£.) we hear of a priest of Hephaestus among 
the Trojans; there is a temple of Apollo in their city; and another of 
Athena, containing an image of the guardian goddess of the city, to 
whom Hecuba offers a robe of many colours. 

The peoples north and cast of the Aegean were all allies of Troy, 
actual or potential enemies of the Achacans: and nothing more strikingly 
demonstrates the early date of the whole cultural reference of the Iliad 
than the complete absence of any mention of Greck colonies on the Asia 
Minor coast. The Trojan catalogue (i.c., B 816-77) appears to represent 
the knowledge of Asia Minor current in Greece before the Ionian migra- 
tion, and the sum of that knowledge is remarkably small. There is more 
information to be found in the rest of the poem (e.g., B 459 ff. ; Y 390-2; 
Q 614 f£), in which we may perhaps sce the increased familiarity of the 
poet's own day. The Odyssey, of course, has little to say about the east, 
though it adds something to the Catalogue s scanty notice of the Kikones. 

The Troad alone is treated on anything like the same scale as the 
Greek entries in the Catalogue; the rest of thc allies are listed in three 
groups, the last in each group being said to come rmAsGev — ‘from afar’, 
Few of them figure with more detail than their ethnic name, the name 
and descent of their leader, and a single town or landmark. In spite of 
the work that has been done "” to illuminate these scanty references, the 
whereabouts of scvcral of these peoples remains vague; no frontiers are 
mentioned, and it is often impossible to guess whether, and where, their 
territories touched one another. Even their relative importance cannot 
be gauged, since there was no Trojan muster-roll of ships (Some of the 
allies, of course, e.g., Asios of Arisbe, came by land.) After the Trojans, 
the Lycians take the second largest part in the war, and we are told that 
both Thracians (near neighbours) and Phrygians (who had specially 
close relations with the Trojan ruling house) had lately sent reinforce- 
ments (K 434; N 793-4). In the following paragraphs the entries of the 
Trojan Catalogue will be examined in order. (Sce the map, Fig. 5.) 

(a) The Troad.—Six scparate contingents are listed, Hector’s Trojans, 
mond mÀeîoroi kai dpiorou naturally taking pride of place. Next come 
Aeneas and his Dardanians: the evidence suggests that Dardania was 
inland, the middle valley of the Scamander. Perhaps the Dardanians 
had no towns, but only villages, since we learn (Y 216) that Dardanus 
‘settled’ (xriooe) Dardania, while Troy was a built city (emdAvoT0). 
Other Trojans were led by Pandaros from Zelcia by the river Aesepos, 
‘under the extreme foot of Ida’. Another passage (A 91 and 103) con- 
firms that Pandaros lived by the Aesepos (always a Trojan stream, as in 
M 21), but in E he is twice said to be from Lycia. Leaf !5 sees no difficulty 
in finding a branch of Lycians settled so far north : he points out that 
the Lycians proper called themselves Termilai,’® and concludes that the 
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Lycian name has no special ethnic connotation. Nilsson, on the other 
hand, thinks that Pandaros was really a Lycian, but by a misunderstanding 
metamorphosed into a Trojan leader with a home in the Troad.? 

The next two groups have no racial name. The first, under two sons 
of Merops, came from Adresteia, Apaisos, Pitycia (on the site of the 
later Lampsacus) and Mt. Tercia, places near the north-cast coast of the 
Hellespont. Five other Hellespontine towns are named as the home of 
the next contingent, including the familiar pair Sestos and Abydos. 
Their leader Asios is to be distinguished from Hestor's Phrygian uncle 
of that name. But if not Trojans, these people were closely linked with 
Troy ; one of Hector's cousins lived at Perkote (O 548) and a half-brother, 
Demokoon, at Abydos, where Hector also had a guest-fricnd, Phainops 
(A 499 and P 584). 

Finally, there are the ‘tribes of the Pelasgians' — 


^ a / E , / 
TWV OL Adpicav epiBwAaka VQAlETAQAC KOV— 


under Hippothoos and Pylaios. Attempts have been made to locate 
these Pelasgians either in Europe, as neighbours of the Thracians, or 
(by Strabo) far away in Acolis. In earlicr passages, however (440 and 
604), Strabo refers to a Larisa near Hamaxitos (a small classical town a 
few miles north of Cape Lekton in the S.W. Troad); and Leaf has 
described a suitable site for identification with this Larisa. This scems 
the most likely position for the Pelasgians’ city, and Strabo’s reasons for 
rejecting it (Strabo 620) need not detain us. There is no room for 
Pelasgians in Europe between Troy and the Thracians, whose country, we 
are told, reached the Hellespont; and a southward excursus of 100 miles 
(to Strabo’s choice) at this point of the Catalogue does not seem consonant 
with its general arrangement. Whether these Pelasgians are to be con- 
nected with those of Crete (p. 300 above), both being remnants of a 
once widespread race, is a matter of speculation. 

The rest of the southern Troad is omitted from the Catalogue, but 
some of its towns are mentioned in other parts of the Iliad as among 
those which Achilles had sacked earlier in the war. (He claimed twenty- 
three such conquests in all: I 328-9.) They include Thebe Hypoplakze, 
the home of Andromache (A 366 ff.); Lyrnessos, where Achilles cap- 
tured Briseis; and Pedasos on the river Satnioeis. The positions of all 
these are somewhat vague, and known only by inference. Pedasos and 
Lyrnessos are mentioned together in a passage (Y 90 ff.) which implies 
they both lay near the Trojan Mt. Ida. They were inhabited by the 
Leleges, whose king Alteus was the maternal grandfather of the Trojan 
hero Lycaon. Some of the Leleges fought on the Trojan side along with 
the Pelasgians (K 428). Thebe “under Mt. Plakos’ lay, according to 
Strabo, in the plain of Adramyttium. Its people were Kilikes (Z 397), but 
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in view of Strabo's statement, and of B 691, which links it closely with 
Lyrnessos, these can hardly have anything to do with the historical Cilicia. 

Next come the European allies, listed from east to west. 

(b) The Thracians.—These arc distinguished by the epithet dxpdxopor, 
carry long spears, and are famous as horsemen. They inhabit an area 
defined only by the Hellespont, but later we learn that one of their two 
leaders came from Ainos, near the mouth of the Hebrus; and their 
country probably extended even some way west of that, since Hera, 
en route from Olympos to Lemnos, 


Pd ? x73 € 4 ~ » / 
cevat ep ürmomóÀov Opykàv ópea viddevta . . . 
e€ A00c 8’ emi móvrov eByoato. (& 225 ff.) 


(c) The Kikones.—Of these we are told only their leader's name. 
Odysseus, however, began his adventures by sacking their town Ismarus, 
famous (as Polyphemus learnt to his cost) for the potency of its wine. 
This fact has suggested an identification of Ismaros with Maroncia, which 
had a similar reputation. The Kikones may have formed a coastal enclave 
in Thracian country. 

(d) The Paeonians.—This race of archers came from Amydon and the 
river Axios (modern Vardar). It is useless to speculate on the extent of 
their country, though we may guess that if they had been immediate 
neighbours of the Achaeans in Thessaly, Homer would have said more 
about them. 

The next group of allies consists of two only, coming from north- 
east of Troy. 

(e) The Paphlagonians.—1f lines 853-5 are rejected =! we have no clues 
about the Paphlagones except the statement that they came from ‘Ene- 
tai, where is the race of wild mules’. Wherever Enetai may have been, 
we may probably accept, as implied in the three lines mentioned, that 
Paphlagonia came down to the Black Sea, as in historic times. Wild 
asses or onagers — Aristotle calles them ‘mules’ — used formerly to 
breed in the central highlands of Asia Minor; so the country may also 
have extended a good way inland. A touch of local colour in E $83 
tells us that the Paphlagonian leader Pylaemenes had chariot reins 
decorated with ivory. 

The Halizones.—Alybe, whence this people came, is described as 
‘the birthplace of silver’. The word appears to be a transcription of the 
Hittite word for the ‘land of the Halys’, which fits well enough, since the 
Halizones must be beyond (i.e., east of) Paphlagonia. The country of 
the river Halys was a province of the Hittite empire, which before its 
downfall about 1200 B.c. was the chief source of silver for the ancient 
world. This, at least, is a possible, though not a certain, interpretation of 
this section of the Catalogue.?? 
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dtis possible that the Paphlagonians and Halizones were conceived " 
lying in a line running north from Troy, following the general direction 
of the Hellespont. Otherwise it is hard to understand why they were not 
combined with the next group, which also lie roughly to the north-east. 
(g) The Mysians.—For the Mysians the Catalogue gives no more than 
their leaders’ names, but their position in the list puts them between Troy 
and Phrygia. Elsewhere (Q 278) we get the scrap of information that 
they gave Priam a fine yoke of mules: did they perhaps draw on the 
same source as the Paphlagonians ? 

(h) The Phrygians.—The Phrygians’ city Askanie is perhaps to be 
placed near Lake Ascania, in the region of the later Nicaea, no great 
distance inland from the Propontis. Their territory probably extended 
some distance south of this, since TI 719 suggests that the Sangarios flowed 
through Phrygia, and again in T 184 Priam tells how he had been the 
ally of the Phrygians when they were campaigning on the Sangarios 
against the Amazons. Such a position agrees with the statement that 
Priam’s kingdom was bounded on one side by Lesbos and on the other 
by Phrygia and the Hellespont. 

The final group of Trojan allies, the Maconians, Carians, and Lycians, 
arc less obscure; they represent in order the remaining parts of western 
Asia Minor, proceeding southwards from Troy. Between Troy and 
the first of them, however, is a gap, into which some would very tenta- 
tively put the country of the Kifreo: on the slender grounds that their 
leader Eurypylos was the son of Telephus, ruler of Teuthrania, which 
was in this area. The Kjrew: are in fact, only mentioned once, in A $521. 
According to tradition Eurypylos came late to the war (like Neoptolemus 
on the Greek side), which might account for the non-appcarance of the 
Kei in the Catalogue. But even in antiquity scholars were somewhat 
mystified by this people, some regarding them as a division of the 
Mysians, others rejecting them from the text and adopting readings not 
involving a proper name. In modern times their name has been tenta- 
tively connected with that of the Hittites, but this is highly speculative. 

(i) The Maeonians.—The leaders of the Maeonians were children of 
the Gygaean Lake (Tuyaiy Mun) and came from under Mt. Tmolus. 
The lake is unidentified, but they perhaps lived in the region of Sardis. 
From E 43-4 and Y 385, 390-2,we can add the names of two Maeonian 
towns, Tarne and Hyde, to the rivers Hermos and Hyllos. So much in- 
formation about an arca cighty miles inland in a hostile country is sur- 
prising ; and like the simile of birds by the Cajster (B 461) and Achilles's 
reference to the rock-sculptures of Mt. Sipylos (Q 61 5), some of its detail 
may be due to Homer's personal knowledge. 

(j) The Carians.—The Carians are described, uniquely, as BapBapé- 
dwvot, and it is perhaps a further mark of their outlandishness that one of 
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their leaders, Amphimachos, went to the war bedecked with golden 
ornaments like a girl (B 872). Their country lay around Miletus, Mt. 
Mycale, and the river Maeander, all readily identifiable, and Mt. 
Phthires, which is not. Compared with other allies of the Trojans they 
are clearly defined, and indeed this area had long been very familiar to 
the Greeks. Important Mycenaean remains have been discovered at 
Miletus, though little has been published on them ; and Caria was closc 
to the Mycenaean settlements in the Southern Sporades. It is striking, 
however, that after Miletus had become one of the greatest cities of 
Greece she should still figure in the national epic on the enemy side. The 
only likely explanation is that the Catalogue is presenting historical fact. 

(k) The Lycians. The Lycians from the river Xanthus, though the 
most remote of the Trojan allies, play a remarkably prominent part in 
the Iliad, especially in Books M and II; and the frequent phrase Tpóes 
kai Avdxcor suggests that they are, in fact, next to the Trojans themselves 
in importance. To the Achacans they were, though distant, by no means 
unknown. Their leaders Sarpedon and Glaucus were both grandsons of 
the Achaean hero, Bellerophon, who had been exiled to Lycia from 
Greece, and after accomplishing many perilous tasks had won the hand 
of the Lycian king's daughter. The story is told (Z 153 ff.) by Glaucus 
when challenged by Diomede to state his name and pedigree before 
engaging in single combat, and it leads to a scene of unexpected recogni- 
tion. There was an ancient friendship between the grandfathers of the 
two heroes, and indeed the link goes back a generation more, for Bellero- 
phon’s father had himself married a princess of Lycia. Two further 
interesting facts about the Lycians emerge from the story: that with 
them descent was matrilineal (Sarpedon has precedence over Glaucus as 
being the son of Bellerophon's daughter, Laodamcia) ; and that like the 
Achaeans they were acquainted with the art of writing. 

In spite of all this, the only known geographical feature of the 
Lycians’ country is the river Xanthus — enough to identify it roughly 
with the historical Lycia, but not enough to show how it compared with 
it in extent. 


(iii) THE REST OF THE WORLD 


The allies of Troy do not include the whole population of Asia Minor, 
but the epics have scarcely anything to say of the remainder. The 
Solymoi, against whom Bellerophon once fought, may have been near 
neighbours of the Lycians. Strabo remarks in passing that they lived in 
Pisidia. The Amazons, with whom Priam too had fought as an ally of 
the Phrygians, on the Sangarios front, are so firmly implanted in Greek 
literature that it is hard to believe that these female warriors do not repre- 
sent a real people of central Anatolia; the theory which identified them 
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with the Hittites, romanticized by legend, has met with littl 
deserves serious consideration. 


We hear little of the other countries of the eastern Mediterranean. 
Cyprus was in historical times mainly Greek in culture if not in popula- 
tion ; but how far this was so in the heroic age we cannot tell from Homer. 
No Cypriot contingent is mentioned in the Catalogue, but the king of the 
island, Kinyras, had sent to Agamemnon an ornamental cuirass as a 
complimentary present when he heard of the preparations for the expedi- 
tion against Troy (A 20). This is the only allusion to Cyprus in the Iliad. 
In the Odyssey we hear (8 83) that Menelaus had touched there in the 
course of his vóoros; so too (according to one of his invented yarns) 
had Odysseus (p 442). Buttherc is nothing to show whether the Cypriots 
were reckoned as Achaeans or foreigners; there is a passing allusion to 
the precinct of the Greek goddess Aphrodite at Paphos (6 362) — but is 
she truly Greck ? 

Menelaus had been to Syria also: the country is called Bowden, and 
the people Poívıxes (Phocnicians) or Xi8óvio: (men of Sidon). They are 
famed as sca-traders and as craftsmen: Menclaus had brought away, as 
a present from his royal host, a krater of silver with a gold rim; another 
such krater was offered as a prize in the funeral games for Patroclus 
(Y 740); and we hear also of Sidonian textiles, brought to Troy by 
Paris (Z 290). Phoenician seamen appear to have been familiar in Greek 
waters, both as traders and pirates. 

Along with the Sidonians, Menelaus mentions the Aé@iomes and the 
'Epeuflot. The latter have been tentatively identified. (on the suggestion 
of Strabo 41) with the Arabians, but we can only guess; the Aithiopes 
possibly belong to Palestine. They are, however, on the borderline be- 
tween fact and fiction; they are divided into two groups, both in lands 
remote, at the rising and the setting of the sun (22 ff.). The eastern 
Aithiopes, however, seem usually implied; but of their manners and 
customs we only know that they offer many hecatombs of sheep and 
bulls to the immortal gods — a point which apparently interests Poseidon 
especially (cf. ¥ 205). Archaeology has shown that the Palestinian 
coasts were, in fact, known to Mycenacan traders in the period before 
the Trojan War; but it appears from the epic’s references to the 
Aithiopes that such knowledge had been mostly forgotten. | 

Egypt is mentioned in the Iliad only once (I 382), when Egyptian 
Thebes is cited as typical of extreme wealth. Isolated as this reference is, 
it is interesting as preserving a memory of the Late Bronze Age, before 
Thebes had been superseded by Memphis as a centre of Egyptian power. 
The picture in the Odyssey is a little fuller. Menelaus had stayed there 
long enough to acquire great riches himself; and sure enough the country 

a On Phoenicians 1n Homer see also Ch. 22. 
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figures in Odysscus's fictitious adventures also. He had gone there (he 
says) with a raiding expedition, and gives a brief picture of the country's 
broad and fertile fields, tempting enough to a pirate band; but they went 
too far, and in next to no time the whole countryside was full of soldiery, 
horse and foot (£ 245 ff., p 425 ff.). The incident is slightly drawn, but 
well illustrates the wealth and power of the Egyptians. It is too of some 
importance historically, since it seems to involve a memory of the raids 
made on Egypt by ‘Peoples of the sea’ in the early twelfth century B.c., 
which we know of from Egyptian records, and in which Greeks perhaps 
really did take part.?: 

Libya completes the tale of these lands of adventure, mentioned 
briefly (8 85 ff.) as a country of flocks and herds, fabulously rich in dairy 
produce, where there are three lambing seasons in the year. 

Peoples to the north of Greece are barely named; but it would be 
wrong to suppose that Homer’s geography stopped short at Thrace. 
This is clear enough when he lifts us up into the stratosphere with Zeus, 
as he turns his gaze from the warring Trojans to take a bird's-eye view of 
the horsemen of Thrace, the Mysians, the Hippemolgoi (some nomad 
tribe of horse-breeders beyond the Danube, we may suppose) and the 
unidentified Abioi, ‘most righteous of men’ (N 5 £.). West of Greece the 
world of the epics soon fades into the mists of unknown seas. The exact 
home of the Taphians, who appear in the Odyssey only, is not clear; 
they appear to be ncar neighbours of Ithaca, but as they are not in the 
Catalogue arc probably non-Achacan. They are described as ¢idrjpetpor, 
sea-faring folk, and in several places the reference is to Taphian pirates. 
The father of the suitor Antinous had got into trouble by being associated 
with them ( 426); and Eumaeus the swincherd had bought a slave of 
them, probably some unfortunate fellow kidnapped on one of their 
raids. Elsewhere we hear of more peaceable trade, their ruler Mentes 
(or rather Athena in the guise of Mentes) says he carries a cargo of iron, 
which he hopes to exchange for copper from Temese (a 182 ff.). The 
location of Temese is unknown: some would identify it with the later 
Tempsa in Bruttium — likely enough in the context; others suggest 
Tamassos in Cyprus. 

Scheria, the isle of the Phaeacians, where Odysseus was so richly 
entertained on the last stage of his wanderings, has since ancient times 
been identified with Corcyra (e.g., in Thucydides i. 25). This people too 
are great seafarers, very wealthy, and as highly civilized as the Achaeans 
themselves. Formerly they had dwelt 


ev eüpvyopq “Yrrepetn, 
ayyou KuvkAoTov (č 4-5) 


— a statement which may enshroud some fact of history, but we cannot 
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now elucidate it. The Phaeacians are highly romanticized; but thc 
Cyclopes belong wholly to the world of fairy-tale, along with the 
Aeolian Isle, Calypso, Circe, the Sirens, Scylla and Charybdis, and the 
oxen of the Sun. Later writers (e.g., Strabo 22 ff.) fixed Circe and the 
Sirens near Naples, Scylla and Charybdis in the Straits of Messina, and 
the Cyclopes on Mt. Etna. Although similar enthusiasts ?* in modern 
times have produced a wide variety of identifications in the western 
Mediterranean for many of Odysscus’s earlier ports of call, a review of the 
later adventures encourages scepticism: Thrinakie and Ortygia might 
be anywhere; Circe (to judge from her family tree) has connections 
with the Black Sea; the Planetae may even have been imported whole- 
sale from the familiar tale of the Argo — 'Apyó macipéàovoa (p 70). Yet 
we cannot say that these apparently mythical places and pcoples were 
not in Homer’s belief real enough, though little known. The country 
of the Arimoi, 


00. haci Tudwéos eppevar edvas, (B 783) 


may be only Sicily, with its conspicuous volcano Aetna. The Pygmies, 
against whom the migrating cranes are supposed to dircct their southward 
fight, may even be the rcal Pygmies of Africa, vaguely known by 
indirect accounts. We cannot dismiss the Laestrygones without wonder- 
ing whether Achaean mariners may not have heard of real cannibals in 
their wanderings, oùx dvópeoow éowóres dda Tiyaow, in some land 
far north of the Mediterrancan, where ‘the paths of day and night are 
near to one another’. And if they had, it would not be difficult for them 
to believe also in the Cimmerians, at the very cdge of the world, dwelling 
by the streams of deep-flowing ocean in perpetual darkness. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER 9 


I. Rejecting B 853-5 as an interpolation: sec T. W. Allen, The Homeric Catalogue of 
Ships (1921), 156 ff. 

2. E.g., Tagetus, wepirjxeros ; and the phenomenon noted in B 752 ff. 

3. On the Troad see W. Leaf, Troy; Rhys Carpenter, Folktale, Saga and Fiction . . . 
35-8, 45-6; A W. Kinglake, Eothen, chap. iv ad fin. 

4. M. P. Nilsson, Mycenaean Origin of Greck Mythology. 

s. Cf. T. W. Allen, op. cit. 34-5. For other views, W. Leaf, Homer and History, and 
Rhys Carpenter, op. cit., who believes the Catalogue to describe the political divisions of 
Greece in the age of Pheidon of Argos. A re-investigation of the Catalogue by V. Burr 
(Klio), Beiheft ixl [= xlix], Neue Folge, Heft 36 (1944)) confirms the Mycenaean origin. 
For a fuller discussion of the Catalogue and its relation to the rest of the Iliad see now 
D. L. Page, History and the Homeric Iliad (1959), ch. iv (published after the present chapter 
had gone to press). 
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6. See especially W. Leaf, Homer and History, chaps. iii-vi. The theories of E. Mireaux, 
Les Poèmes homériques, are generally disbclieved by archaeologists. The discrepancies are 
carefully examined by Page, op. cit. 

7. Especially W. Leaf, Homer and History, chap. vi. But cf. Page, op. cit. 127 ff. 

8. On the identification of the seven towns see BSA, lu. 231 ff. 

9. Op. cit. 68. 

10. W. Leaf, Homer and History, chap. vi; T. W. Allen, op. cit. 82 ff., and references 
there. 

II. It appears to be quite distinct from the Ephyre of B 659, Z 152, which in ancient 
times was identified with Corinth. 

12. £ 252 ff. In y 318 ff., however, Nestor speaks of a sca so great that even birds do 
not cross it within one year (00ev ré «ep ovd’ olwvoi atroeres olxvedow), apparently 
referring to Mcnelaus’s return from Egypt (è 571 f£). The inconsistency can be explained 
on the assumption that the two accounts are of different date, and that the southern sea was 
not always so familiar. Alternatively, Nestor 1s just making the most of his story, and 
implies that birds which cross the sca to Egypt (on their annual migration) do not rcturn 
till the following year because ıt 1s so long a journey. 

I3. Strabo (653) is very clear on this. 

14. Homer and History, 110 ff. 

15. On the location of the curious natural phenomenon described in B 752-5 sce T. W. 
Allen, op. cit. 133 ff. 

16. The Skyros conquered by Achilles (I 668) is probably a different place — in Phrygia 
according to the Scholiast. 

17. W. Leaf, Troy, passim; Allen, op. cit. 147 ff. and references there. 

18. Op. cif. 181-2. 

I9. Herodotus i. 173, vii. 92. 

20. Mycenaean Origins of Greek Mythology, 57 ff. 

21. Cf. note 1 above. 

22. Cf. T. W. Allen, op. cit. 159-61. 

23. See L. A. Stella’s article in Archacología classica, iv. 72 ff. ; also her Il poema di Ulisse 
(1955), 41 ff. 

24. Notably Victor Bérard, Les Phéniciens et l'Odyssée, and Dans le sillage d Ulysse, which 
richly illustrates the poem's Mediterrancan setting, whether the identifications are accepted 
or not. 


CHAPTER IO 


AEGEAN LANGUAGES OF THE HEROIC AGE 
by A. J. Beattie 


GREEK began as a dialect of the Indo-European parent language, pro- 
bably in cast central Europe and probably in the third millennium s.c. 
Like other groups of Indo-European speakers, the proto-Hellenes 
separated themselves from an original state or cluster of communities and 
migrated in search of new lands. The route and duration of this move- 
ment are uncertain, but from archacological evidence it seems that the 
Grecks reached Greece carly in the second millennium, perhaps by sea 
from Asia Minor rather than by land from the north. From the speech 
of their carly settlements classical Greek emerged after a development of 
a further thousand years. The purpose of this chapter is to bridge the 
gap in Aegean linguistic history between this first Hellenic immigration 
and classical times. 


1 AEGEAN LANGUAGES IN THE CLASSICAL AGE 


Such an investigation must start from the situation in thc historical 
period, and account must be taken, first, of the distribution of classical 
Greek and the barbaric languages and, secondly, of dialect division within 
Greck (sce the map, Fig. 1). 

Asia Minor.—The early Greek cities in Asia Minor formed a coastal 
chain from the Troad to Pamphylia and extended into the main river- 
valleys. Various native languages were spoken in the hinterland, and 
these were by no means extinct in the Greck cities. The most important 
were, from north to south, Phrygian, Mysian, Lydian, Carian, and 
Lycian. All of these disappeared in early Christian times, leaving few 
records, and the nature of cach is to some extent in dispute. Lydian, 
Carian, and Lycian are often regarded as an ‘Anatolian’ group of 
languages, distantly related to Hittite and to other languages spoken in 
Central Asia Minor in the second millennium and, like Hittite, derived 
from a mixture of non-Indo-European tongues with the speech of Indo- 
Europeans who entered Asia soon after 2000 B.c.* It has long been held, 
however, that Phrygian is of direct Indo-European descent, forming part 
of a Thraco-Phrygian group, and that it was introduced from Europe 
to Asia towards the close of the second millennium. Similarly, the 

a Cf. p. 323 below. 
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Mysians are thought to be Thracians who reached Asia about the same 
time. But Phrygian in classical and post-classical times shows a complex 
form. Apart from parallels with Greek, which may be explained as due 
to long association with the Acolians, it has a strong Asiatic element, 
which should perhaps be regarded as basic and not as a mere accretion 
to the features which resemble Thracian. It is noteworthy also that 
Mysian was thought by Herodotus (i. 171, cf. Strabo, xii. 4. 564, xii. 8. 
572) to be akin to Lydian and Carian, although according to the current 
modern theory it should have had a pronounced Thracian character. 

Thrace and Macedonia.—In Thrace and Macedonia, Greck colonies 
(founded much later than those of Asia) were likewise confined to the 
coast. From the Hellespont to Chalcidice most of the inhabitants spoke 
Thracian, which was certainly Indo-European, but distinct from Greek. 
Although the unity of the Thraco-Phrygian group is not beyond doubt, 
Thracian penetration into Asia (particularly Bithynia) during the im- 
mediately pre-classical period must be accepted. In Macedonia the 
situation is obscure. According to Greck tradition, the people were 
related to the Dorians (Hdt. i. 56, etc. ; cf. Strabo, vii. 1. 321, vii. 7. 326) ; 
and among the extant Macedonian words parallels with Greek, and 
particularly with West Greek, do exist. Probably, however, many of 
the Macedonians were non-Greck in race and speech; in both respects 
they may have been related to the Illyrians in the west. 

Illyria and Epirus.—The Illyrians dwelt in the Pindus mountains and 
along the Adriatic coast, and their settlements extended through Epirus 
to the borders of Thessaly and Aetolia. Their language was Indo- 
European also, perhaps closest to Thracian, but at any rate strongly 
differentiated from Greek. 

Greece and the Islands —The remaining Aegean lands, namely mainland 
Greece and the islands, were Greck-speaking in classical times. There is 
proof, however, of non-Greek speech on two islands on the periphery. 

Lemnian.—Lemnos only became Greek when it was captured by the 
Athenians under Miltiades (Hdt. vi. 136; cf. Thuc. iv. 109). Its 
previous inhabitants are called variously Tyrrhenians, Pelasgians, or 
Minyans. One Lemmnian stele of the sixth century, in fact, bears inscrip- 
tions in an un-Hellenic language. These cannot be translated, but words 
and phrases show affinity with the Tyrrhenian (Etruscan) of Italy. 
Lemnian is thought to be a branch from the same stem as Etruscan, which 
was no longer spoken in sixth-century Asia, but (according to tradition) 
had been carried to Italy from the Lydian coast by a mass migration, 
perhaps between 1000 and 800 B.c. Etruscan must then be added to the 
pre-classical languages of Asia. This creates a new problem; for 
although Etruscan shares some features with Lydian, etc., the nature of its 
relationship with these tongues is obscure. 
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Eteocretan.—In Crete, there are two non-Greek inscriptions from 
Praisos and a third from Hierapytna, all of the late fifth or early fourth 
century. Each is fragmentary and hard to decipher. The language is 
usually called Eteocretan (a name borrowed from Homer, 7 176) be- 
cause Praisos, according to tradition, was not affected by the early 
Hellenization of Crete (Hdt. vii. 170 £). While it has no obvious 
relationship either with the Asiatic languages or with Lemmian, such 
connections are not impossible. (Attempts have been made, however, 
to link Eteocretan with Messapian and Venctic, which are normally 
recognized as trans-Adriatic dialects of Illyrian.) 

The Greek dialects—The Greek-speaking area is divided into local 
dialects, which may reflect conditions in an carlier age. Here it is cnough 
to note that the division indicates for the immediately pre-classical period 
the castwards expansion of the Greeks towards Asia. There are three 
roughly parallel bands across the Aegean ; an Aeolic band, from Thessaly 
and Boeotia, through Lesbos to Mysia and Lydia; an Ionic, from Attica 
and Euboca through the Cyclades to Lydia and Caria; and a Doric, from 
the Peloponnese through Thera, Crete, Rhodes to Lycia and Pamphylia. 
The Doric band is interrupted, however, by two dialects in Arcadia and 
Cyprus which form a group akin to Acolic and Ionic. The fact that 
Arcado-Cypriot characteristics occur also among the Doric dialects, 
notably Pamphylian, suggests that Doric may be overlaid on an carlier 
dialect-group which reached from the Peloponnese to Cyprus; but this 
hypothesis is not free of difficulty. 

Lastly, in the mountains of central Greece, especially towards the 
west (Aetolia, Phocis, Locris), there are dialects which resemble Doric 
and are unlike Acolic, Ionic, and Arcado-Cypriot. Accordingly these 
dialects and Doric (and perhaps also Macedonian) may be classed to- 
gether under the term ‘West Greek’, and a period of early unity may be 
postulated for them. The other groups are termed ' East Greek." 


li. THE DARK AGE 


The conditions described above were the product of the Greek Dark 
Age, a period which covers roughly the sub-Mycenacan and Geometric 
phases of Aegean culture. Its remote limit is fixed by the Dorian invasion 
(about 1100 B.c.), which completed the downfall of Mycenaean political 
power and replaced the Achaean princes of the Peloponnese and the 
southern islands by a West-Greck ruling caste. The political and eco- 
nomic changes of the next five centuries were inevitably accompanied 
by far-reaching linguistic developments. Some trends are obvious; 
for example, the regression of Asiatic speech in the east Aegean before 


a The characteristics and interrelation of the dialects are discussed in Ch. 4 (11)., pp. 84 ff. 
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the advance of the Aeolian, Ionian, and Dorian colonists. In the Greek 
lands, moreover, the political separatism of the Dark Age must be held 
partly responsible for the plethora of local dialects in the sixth century. 
But to assess the full scale of linguistic change induced by the Dorian in- 
vasion, we must turn to the Mycenaean or Heroic Age which preceded it. 


lll. AEGEAN LANGUAGES IN THE HEROIC AGE 


Most of our information concerning this era is derived from the Ho- 
meric poems. Although these attained thcir final form towards the end 
of the Dark Age, they retain elements which are peculiarly Mycenaean. 
The most important passage of this kind is the Catalogue of Ships (B 
484 ff.), where the realms of the Achacans and of the Trojan coalition 
are listed." 

The Achaean Empire.—Thc Achacan boundaries were much narrower 
than those of classical Greece. They included only central and southern 
Greece and the southern islands. The Thessalian plain as far as Oloosson 
is held by Achacans, but their northern fronticr is undefined ; and although 
there is an Achaean route to Dodona, the people there, if perhaps Achaean 
in speech, are probably beyond the pale. North of the Corinthian gulf 
and in the Western Isles there are Achacans, but in the remoter parts of 
this area the claims of Taphians and others are more than dubious. It is 
in the Aegean islands, however, that the limits of Achaean power are 
most noticeable. Apart from Euboea and other coastwise islands, only 
Crete, Rhodes, and the Southern Sporades send contingents to Troy; 
neither the Cyclades nor the cities of the Asiatic coast figure in the Cata- 
logue. The very name ‘Ionian’ is as rare in epic as that of the Dorians. 
It appears at least possible that most of the Ionian regions of later times 
were either not Achacan at all or, if subject to the Atreidae, were peopled 
for the most part by non-Achaeans. In the north, Lesbos is hostile terri- 
tory (I 129, etc.) and neither this nor any neighbouring island can have 
been Achacan. 

Asia Minor.—On the Asiatic seaboard, Maconians, Carians, Lycians, 
and other Trojan allies were in full possession and their languages of 
Anatolian pattern prevailed. It is regrettable that Hittite records con- 
temporary with the Heroic Age throw little light on conditions in this 
area. Of the later languages, Lydian must in any case be discounted as a 
dialect which only acquired importance in the Dark Age: its place in 
Homer is filled by the Maeonians (see Hdt. i. 7). Achaean settlements 
are only possible in the extreme south-west and there only on a small 
scale; this much may be read into legends of ancient wars in Lycia and 
Cilicia (e.g., Z 152-211). If, as is now believed, the state called in the 

a Cf. Ch. 9 above, with maps (Figs. 3 to $). 
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Hittite records Arzawa lay in these south-western parts of Asia Minor, 
then such Achaean settlements would have been surrounded by speakers 
of Luvian, an Indo-European language closely akin to Hittite. Luvian 
may have been in some degree an ancestor of the Lycian tongue. Other- 
wise the only Eastern colonies of Achaeans which may be postulated are 
in Cyprus (A 21 f.; p 442 £.). 

Trojan.—The identification of the Trojan language is especially 
difficult. Some scholars on the basis of personal names would associate 
it with Thraco-Phrygian or even Illyrian, but strictly Asiatic connections 
are just as likely. Phrygians from the Trojan hinterland appear in the 
anti-Achacan alliance, but are not more closely associated than others 
with the Trojans. A passage in the Homeric Hymns (which has no claim 
to great antiquity) indeed draws a distinction between Phrygian and 
Trojan speech (Hom. Hymn. v. 113 £). Some scholars who think that 
the Greeks came through Asia to the Acgcan are inclined, on account of 
the similarity between Middle Helladic culture and the contemporary 
culture in Troy, to suppose that there may have been Greeks in the Troad 
at least for some part of the second millennium. So Priam might have 
spoken Greek. It would be improper, however, to connect this hypo- 
thesis with the fact that Homer does not distinguish the Trojan language 
from Greck. That need be no more than a literary convention. 

The North Aegean —Of the peoples of Thrace it is enough to say that 
none of them can be Achaeans. All were Trojan allies, and some at 
least may have spoken Thracian; but some may have been more nearly 
akin to the Trojans (if these were non-Thracian). The Lemnian language 
may be imagined to have had a wider currency in Heroic times, not 
only in the northern islands but on the adjacent Asiatic and Thracian 
coasts. And it is possible that this language is a descendant of the Trojan 
tongue. 

The Cyclades.—In the Cyclades and east central islands, if these were 
not fully Achaean, speech of the Carian type may have been the norm. 
This would be in keeping with Greck tradition concerning Carians and 
their kinsmen the Leleges in this region (Hdt. i. 171; Thuc. i. 4, 8). 

But the profusion of legends forbids not merely definite identification 
of peoples and languages in any part of the north and east Aegean but 
also the assumption that only one language or people is to be assigned to 
any single district. We must be content to recognize merely a linguistic 
pattern broadly similar to that of the historical period. 


iv. THE LANGUAGE OF THE ACHAEANS 


Hittite and Egyptian records of the Achaeans.—Before the language of 
the Achaeans is considered, notice must be taken of the contemporary 
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records of the Hittite and Egyptian kings and also of the later inscriptions 
of the rulers of Kara Tepe in Cilicia. These tend to confirm the existence 
of Homer's Achaean Empire as a small but aggressive power, at times 
dominant in the Aegean. 

In the second half of the fourteenth century, the Hittite King Muršiliš 
had dealings in south-west Asia with a state called Ahhijawa, which, despite 
all objections raised, can only be the Homeric ’AyaiFa, ’AyaiFoi. There 
is, moreover, a king named Antarawas, whose dominions included Lazpa. 
Later the Hittites were in relations with his son and successor Tawagalawas. 
Father and son have been identified with two mythical kings of Orcho- 
menos named 'Avópevs and "'EreoxAgs (archaic 'EreFokAéFgs) and 
Lazpa with Aéofos. Milawanda, where their interests met those of the 
Hittites, is perhaps Mowas in Pamphylia or MiAnros in Caria. Phoneti- 
cally there is not much against these equations and their mere accumula- 
tion lends them some plausibility. They involve, however, the assump- 
tion of a pre-Atrcid empire centred on Bocotia and a conquest of Lesbos 
before the Trojan war. Neither of these things is particularly probable, 
and in any case there seems to be no good reason for associating Antarawas 
and Lazpa with Abhijawa. 

Hittite-Achaean relations were apparently maintained in the following 
century. The Achaeans were active in the direction of Lycia, Pamphylia, 
Cilicia, Cyprus, and the Phoenician coast. In the middle decades the 
Hittite Tutbalia$ had to defend himself in southern Asia against Attarissyas, 
‘aman of Ahhijawa'. The latter is not the king of Ahhijawa and therc- 
for not ’Arpevs, as has been suggested; this equation would in any case 
be unacceptable on phonetic grounds. 

At the end of the thirteenth century the Egyptians refer to Aqaiwasha 
in the characteristically Achaean role of lending military aid to a rebel 
Libyan prince. They make no other mention of Achaeans, but two 
possible references occur to the closely associated name Aavaoi. One of 
these, dated 1379 B.c., refers to a northern land called Danuna; this, as 
the Kara Tepe documents seem to show, was located in the Cilician 
plain, but whether the Achaean Aavaoi were Asiatics who migrated 
thence to Greece or people from Greece who migrated to Cilicia is at 
present beyond the limits of conjecture. The other, describing a warlike 
migration which about 1200 B.c. destroyed the Hittite Empire and nearly 
penetrated into Egypt itself, speaks of Danawa among the invaders. The 
hordes in question may have originated among Indo-European peoples in 
the Balkans but certainly included native peoples of western Asia Minor. 
This movement led directly to the rise of the Phrygians and Mysians 
and may have contributed a century later to the fall of the Achaeans. 
But the appearance of Aavaoi here might indicate an Achaean element in 
league with the barbarians. 
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The language of the Achaeans.—From these references, the chief 
linguistic fact that emerges is the Achaean name. Now, the Greeks in 
the classical age and later assumed, not unnaturally, that ' Achacan' is 
equivalent to ‘early Greek’. Yet the name itself is not Indo-European, 
and even the place-names, ethnics, and personal-names of the Hittite 
records, if they are correctly identified, are, with the exception of ’Ereo- 
kAjs, of a non-Greek type. These facts alone are a caution against a 
simple equation with Greek. 

Achaean Greek.—That Greek was spoken in the Achaean territorics 
is supported by the absence of evidence of any large-scale Indo-European 
immigration into Greece after or during the late Bronze Age. The only 
movements of Aegean peoples at this time are purely local, the latest 
being the Dorian invasion, which involved no more than the intrusion 
into the Peloponnese of Greek tribes hitherto domiciled on the northern 
border of Central Greece. The first coming of the Greeks must be 
referred to morc distant timcs.? 

The nature of Achacan Greek is perhaps to be inferred from the 
distribution of the classical dialects and from the Dorian legend. All or 
most of the West Greek dialects must have been beyond the proper 
influence of the Achaean king. Achacan speech must, accordingly, be 
the source of the remaining dialect-groups — Arcado-Cypriot, Aeolic, 
and Ionic. It was formerly thought that the Ionians were the first Greeks 
to arrive in the mainland, and that they were subsequently driven east- 
wards and partly overrun by an influx of Achaeans and Acolians, who 
were in turn swamped by Dorians. The first part of this theory is based 
mainly on the confused legends concerning carly Ionians in the Pelo- 
ponnese, referred to, for example, by Herodotus (i. 145-6) and Strabo 
(viu. 1. 333). The objections to it arc that, while it recognizes the 
relationship between Arcado-Cypriot and Aeolic, it exaggerates the 
difference between them and Ionic, and it does not fit the Homeric world, 
where there is no room for an Ionian element of the kind supposed. The 
only Homeric reference to Ionians is in N 685, where the following lines 
show that Athenians are meant. The alternative is to recognize Ionic, 
Arcado-Cypriot, and Aeolic as alike descended from Achaean (the 
Ionians having according to legend reached the islands not only from 
Attica, Euboea, and Boeotia but from the northern Peloponnese also) 
and the development of Ionic as later than both the Trojan War and the 
occupation of the islands. 

In the Heroic Age, the dialect division of later centuries cannot have 
been fully developed. We may postulate, however, that the foundations 
of Aeolic were laid in Achaean speech north of the Isthmus, those of 
Arcado-Cypriot (together with related elements embedded in Doric) 

a Cf. Ch. 12. 
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in Achaean of the Peloponnese, and those of Ionic in a combination of 


both effected in a new environment. 

Other Achaean languages.— Was. Greek the only language of the 
Achaeans ? One passage in the Odyssey (r 172 ff.) suggests, at least for 
Crete, a complicated situation. It describes Crete as an island of nincty 
cities and of many tongues mingled one with another. Five peoples are 
named — Eteocretans, Kydonians, Pelasgians, Achaeans, and Dorians. 
Even if Dorians are dismissed as a post-Myccnaean addition, the others 
probably date from Heroic times. And even if Achacan be Greek and 
Eteocretan be both the language of Praisos and that of the Minoan 
civilization, the remaining languages, Cydonian and Pelasgian, are un- 
likely to be identical with or even closely related to either of them. 

Evidence of a different order appears in the Homeric reference to 
certain objects by a ‘divine’ as well as by a ‘mortal’ name (A 403; 
B 813-14; E291; Y 74; d. «305; p 61). Synonyms are a recognized 
sign of linguistic mixture. Moreover, a language ousted from common 
use by another sometimes retains currency as a sacral or learned language. 
It is, therefore, tempting to see in these Homeric expressions a memory 
of non-Greek speech surviving through religious sanction. Even if this 
was the origin of the distinction, however, it is not possible to identify 
the language in question ; for either the divine name or the mortal name, 
or both or neither, appear to be good Indo-European Greek or non-Greek 
at random. 

Mycenaean Greck.—Direct evidence of the speech of the Heroic Age is 
provided only by documents in the Linear A script, found in south and 
east Crete (but hardly at all at Knossos) and the Lincar B script, which 
occurs at Knossos and also at Mycenae, Pylos, and other mainland sites. 
Attempts to interpret the documents as Hittite having failed, and other 
hypotheses which aimed at establishing some sort of connection with 
Etruscan, or, more vaguely, ‘Pelasgian’, having little prospect of success, 
a good many possibilities remained: e.g., an inflected language related 
to Carian or another dialect of the Asiatic coast, or even a completely 
unknown language. But in the light of the archacological theories now 
prevailing the most obvious possibility is Greek.! 

The non-Greek languages of Praisos and Lemnos impose caution 
against any general assumption of homogencity. Even if the people of 
the Achacan principalities were predominantly Greek-speaking, their 
rulers might have been foreigners speaking a foreign tongue. The 
variegated ancestry of the heroes in legend, together with their unintel- 
ligible names, might point to this conclusion. Alternatively, if the rulers 
spoke Greek, their lieutenants and servants might have continued to use 
the idiom of an older civilization. In parts of Crete it is even conceivable 
that Greek rulers might have spoken a non-Greek language, taken over 
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from the native population, as a lingua franca. These are mere possibilities, 
and want of evidence prevents their becoming anything more; but 
while the Cretan hieroglyphs as well as the Linear A and Lincar B scripts 
remain unintelligible none of them can be ruled out. 


V. BORROWED ELEMENTS IN GREEK 


Certain features of the classical Greck language must be added to the 
external evidence already adduced. Apart from its Indo-European 
structure and vocabulary, Greek contains distinctive elements which 
can hardly be pure innovations. They must be borrowings from another 
language or languages, either non-Indo-European or Indo-European 
in another tradition. Their occurrence in all or most classical dialects 
guarantees their antiquity. While in theory it is possible that large-scale 
borrowing took place during the migration from the north, there is no 
evidence for this and correspondence with other Acgean languages obliges 
us to seck the sources of borrowing in the Aegean after the migration. 

The clearest evidence is in vocabulary, both in complete words and 
in formative elements. 

Place-namcs.—Many Greek place-names are not explicable as Indo- 
European and must cither have been in use when the first Greeks arrived 
or have been introduced by other peoples, such as the Minoans, after 
this date. The geographical extension of these names does not agrce 
with that of Greek speech at any time. Important in this category are 
place-names with the suffixes -ĝos | -vvOos, -av8os and -acads, -ņooós | 
-nrrós:  KópwÜ0os, Xapwios, 'ApápuvÜos, *“Epvpavfos;  llapvacocos, 
Kvwoods, ‘Yunrrós. These have many parallels in south-west Asia: 
"IowSa, Kdpvvóa, ’AAdBavda; ‘AAtkapvacocs, '"AÜavacoos. They can 
also be compared with identical forms in Thrace and north-west Asia, 
however ("OdvvOos, IIépw6os, Avpvnaoós, etc.), and although the -v6os 
suffix is plausibly derived from the Indo-European adjectival suffix 
-ent-, -ant-, through an Anatolian medium, its exact history is still un- 
certain. Other suffixes have a narrower range, e.g., -wrós associated 
with central Greece and Epirus, -orés chiefly with central Greece and 
the north Aegean, -ýv with Crete and the Gulf of Sunium. There are 
also place-name roots with similar peculiarities : 


cop-: Ldn, Udpos, Laprxdv, Ldpuvbos, ? Lapopva, ? Luivbos ; 
(a)uvk- : Mukfjvat, Muxovos, "AuvkAa,, Muxadn, Muxadyaaos ; 
yapy-: Tapyntrés, l'ápyapa, l'epyadxa. 

Divine names.—Secondly, the names of many Greek gods are non- 


a For a fuller account of these scripts and of Ventris's decipherment of Linear B see 
Ch. 23; on Mycenaean Greek, Ch. 4 (i1). 
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Indo-European. They were apparently adopted from the pre-Greek 
population or from neighbouring peoples. Of Homer’s deities only 
Zevs and “Ews have names which are certainly Greek. Some others 
have parallels in Asia Minor, e.g., "Apreyus, as does also the post-Homeric 
by-name of Dionysus, Bdxyos. The name 'AzóMwv (and that of his 
mother Anrw, perhaps Carian lada, “woman’) may be Asiatic. Occasion- 
ally, associated myths and the distribution of cults suggest a specific 
origin. Hephaestus is connected with Lemnos and his name has a 
northerly cast; Eileithyia ('EAev6ó, etc.) is limited to Crete, the Pelo- 
ponnese and east-central Greece, and might be a Minoan deity. Many 
other names, such as 'Aópo8írs, “Epps, An-pyrnp are wholly or partly 
non-Greek. 

Personal names.—Thirdly, in the Homeric poems and in other early 
tales, there are personal names which have no reliable explanation, e.g., 
Zíjfos, Bapos, Aaéprqs, Néorwp, “ASpnoros (cf. Strabo, vii. 7. 321). 
While the Indo-European compound type ('ApwróBquos, XodokMjs, 
etc.) which in the Classical Age is standard, does appear in Homer, it is 
not predominant there. There are, on the other hand, names derived 
from place-names (l'ovvess, "Afas, 'I8atos) which are common in the 
Heroic Age but less frequent later. Moreover, some which are speciously 
Greek in the last resort resist analysis (IInvéAews, '"Ayauépvow); this 
suggests the possibility that they are Grecized foreign names. Now, 
although personal names are no indication in themselves of the nationality 
of their owners, they must indicate some fusion of languages in carlier 
times. Since in the Heroic Age the Greeks had been only a few centuries 
in Aegean territory and we have other evidence of linguistic mixture, it 
is possible that some of the heroes may have owed their names to non- 
Greek forebears within a generation or two of their own lifetime. 

General vocabulary.—Yhe true measure of indebtedness, however, 
is not in proper names, but in words of common currency. There arc 
many early loan-words covering a variety of human activities. The test 
of their foreignness is in their phonetic and syllabic structure and in the 
absence of parallels in Indo-European languages; cognate words rarely 
survive in the sparsely attested Aegean languages. It is accordingly 
difficult to assess the number and range of the loan-words, for in many 
cases no verdict can be given. It is reasonably certain, however, that the 
Greeks at the time of borrowing were inferior in material civilization and 
probably also in political status to the people who used the language or 
languages of origin. Typical examples are : 

Political and social organization: dvat, Baowevs, mp¥ravs (Etruscan 
purOne, ‘magistrate’), ômviw (Etruscan puia, ' wife"). 

Religious belief and ceremony: eds, ? iepós, rvráv, yiyas, Biacos, 
5:8¥papBos, tapos, AvKaBas. 
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Dress, armour, weapons: xvrov, yAapvs, apBvAn, Bapnt, toads, Eidos. 
Metals and metal products: oi8ypos, xaccirepos, yadxés, 8émas, Aéßns. 
Pottery : ArjKuBos, apúßaños. 

Buildings and furnishings: mpyos, 0óAos, Opuykds, dodpuvbos. 

Flora: oókov, oidn, pivbn, Tepéßivðos, pddov. 

Among many alien words adopted into general vocabulary, a striking 
instance is dios related to Car. bilis, ‘his own’, suus, in which sense it is 
often used by Homer. 

As with place-names, non-Greck suffixes were applied to stems of 
Indo-European origin. The elements -w6os, -avOos, -wos, -aoos, 
common in place-names, occur also in common words which are evi- 
dently hybrids : €Àp.-ws (-w6os), ak-avÜos, TÉT-QOO0S, TdJ.-L0OS. Thc suf- 
fixes -evs and -/exos are also suspected of such an origin, and the 
expansion of the -«- element in the Greek aorist and perfect tenses, which 
among other Indo-European languages is found only in Phrygian and 
Latin, has been attributed to Anatolian influence. 

Syntax.—It is more difficult to trace alien features in classical syntax. 
It seems possible, however, that the Greek fondness for emphatic and 
other particles rests on Aegean models. In particular, the antithetic 
sentence-structure marked by the balance of péev... èé... has a 
direct parallel in Etruscan, where an enclitic -m appears in this role. This 
-m may also occur in the Lemnian inscriptions, while Thessalian Greek 
has a uév . . . pd. . . combination which seems close to the Etruscan. 

Phonetics.—The speech-sounds of Greek are a simplified version of 
the Indo-European sounds. Although most of the Indo-European vowel 
distinctions are maintained till the fifth century, the consonants are greatly 
modified by the disarticulation and loss of the continuants y, s, w, in 
most positions in the word or phrase, and by a tendency to shift to the 
front of the mouth the point of articulation of stop consonants when 
they were originally followed by the front vowels i, e, or by the dental 
continuants, y, s. Phonetic changes are, as a rule, further advanced in the 
East Greek dialects, i.e. in those which were in earlier contact with Aegean 
speech. There is accordingly a possibility that such East Greek features 
as the change of ty to s or of ti to si may be historically connected with 
similar phenomena in the Anatolian languages, including Hittite. Again, 
the Ionic vowel-change 4 to 6, together with the not dissimilar develop- 
ment -ans-, -ons- to -ais-, -ois-, in Lesbian, certain kinds of Doric, and 
Theran, may have its source in Lydian and Carian pronunciation. 


Vl. THE ESTABLISHMENT OF GREEK 


Date of borrowings.—Examples of borrowing, especially in vocabulary, 
could be multiplied if isolated features of the local dialects were taken 
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into account. It is important, however, to exclude from consideration 
of early influences on Greek any clements which may have entered the 
language during the Dark Age; these are particularly common in 
Lesbian, Eastern Ionic, and other dialects which were in close contact 
with barbaric speech in that period, and sometimes found their way into 
mainland Greece from them. If only those borrowings are considered 
which are rooted in Greek from early times, and if a time is sought when 
Greeks were in close contact with alien speech and when, in addition, 
Greeks were culturally dependent on other peoples, then it becomes clear 
that large-scale borrowing must be referred to a period beyond the Dark 
Age, to the Heroic Age at the latest, and perhaps even earlier. While it 
is impossible to attach a date to all loan-words, it is a reasonable criterion 
that elements which occur both in pre-Greck place-names and in general 
vocabulary should be assigned to a very early stratum, the remotest parts 
of which may be co-eval with the Hellenic immigration. 

At one time attempts were made to single out borrowings from 
Eteocretan, Pelasgian, Lelegic and other unknown or hypothetical lan- 
guages. This procedure is now acknowledged to overstep the limits of 
available information ; not enough is known of these languages to enable 
us to detect faint reminiscences of them in Greek. It has, therefore, be- 
come fashionable to speak generally of ‘Aegean’ linguistic features as 
opposed to those inherited directly from Indo-European, and of an 
‘Aegean’ substrate in the Greek nation. This is a convenient term, 
provided that it is not assumed to imply homogeneous conditions in the 
pre-Greek Aegean. Neither linguistic survivals nor other sources 
guarantee the existence of a single language or even a single group of 
dialects opposed to Greek. Indeed it is noticeable that where a cognate 
of any loan-word is known it cannot be quoted from more than one of 
the non-Greck languages. 

The Pre-Mycenaean Age.—Of all the languages hitherto discussed, 
the language of Minoan Crete and the assumed Anatolian language of 
the Cyclades were clearly in a position to influence Achaean speech in 
Heroic times. The former, as the medium of a rich and powerful 
civilization, may be thought likely to have enriched Greek with political 
terms, names of artifacts, etc. ; the latter, whether related to the Cretan 
language or not, might account for apparently Carian or Lydian features. 
Further analysis, however, necessitates consideration of the pre-Mycenaean 
Age, the period from c. 1800 to c. 1500 B.c. This also is a Dark Age which, 
apart from the baffling Minoan writings, has neither historical records 
nor linguistic documents. There is much archaeological evidence and a 
kaleidoscope of early legend. But to reconcile and interpret these two 
sources in terms of race and language is a Herculean task. Here it is only 
necessary to indicate certain key problems. 
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The Greek immigration and rise to power. —About the ninteenth cen- 
tury B.C. the immigrant Indo-European Greeks came into contact with 
Aegean cultures far superior to their own. In some five centuries or more 
they advanced to political domination in the Aegean and to mastery of 
the technical arts. The Mycenaean civilization thus created combined 
elements of diverse origin, the chief being the Minoan culture and that 
other “Middle Helladic’ culture which is associated with the ‘grey 
Minyan’ ware of north-west Asia Minor and mainland Greece. How 
this mixture was achieved is unknown. 

The Minoan contribution can be defined with some confidence. 
Minoan objects are found in Greece, and they may perhaps be related 
not only to legends concerning Minos himself but also to the tales of 
Phoenicians and Cadmeans (¢.g., Hdt. v. 56f.), which generally deal 
with events long before the Trojan War. It thus appears that after the 
arrival of the Greeks but before they rose to great political power, there 
was in mainland Greece a period of strong Minoan cultural and economic 
influence and we may trace to this time such Minoan influence as was 
exerted on the Greek language. 

The originators, or carriers, of the ‘grey ware’ culture are more 
difficult to identify. It is commonly supposed nowadays that they were 
Greeks. The likeness between their pottery and the grey ware of Troy 
need not imply that they had an Anatolian origin, but only that the 
Helladic and the Trojan grey ware cultures derive from a single source. 
The route by which the Helladic grey ware people entered Greece is not 
known, but since there is little or no trace of their culture in Greece north 
of Olympus, it seems likely that they came by sea from the north-east 
Aegean. They established themselves on the Greek mainland at the 
expense of the Early Helladic people, who were apparently of Asiatic 
origin. 

Alternatively, it is possible to suppose that the Greeks were immigrants 
with Balkan affinities penetrating into north and central Greece at the 
end of the Early Helladic period. There is, however, little or no archaco- 
logical evidence for such an invasion, and, if it were assumed, we should 
have to infer that the bearers of the grey ware culture were Asiatics coming 
from the Hellespontine area. Then, apart from the absorption of the 
Early Helladic occupants, the history of the mainland between 1800 and 
1400 B.C. would have to be regarded as a triangular contest among three 
strains, in the course of which the Greeks assimilated the superior cultures 
of both the Minoans and the grey ware people and finally destroyed the 
political power and nationality of both. 

This theory would make it tempting to discover the racial and 
linguistic character of the “grey ware’ people in the Pelasgians and other 


* The archaeological evidence is discussed in Ch. 12. 
Z 
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northern peoples of legend, and perhaps even in the Hellespontine and 

Lemnian Pelasgians of Herodotus (i. 56£.; cf. Thuc. i. 3, iv. 109). Thus 
a Pelasgian-Lemnian-Etruscan unity might be constructed, and a key 
found to the puzzling linguistic ties between Greek and Etruscan. But 
for the present the opinion that grey ware and Greek go together must 
be held to prevail. 

To these problems there can be no certain solution at the present time. 
But the salient fact which emerges from the shadowy picture is the rapid 
advance of Greek between the nineteenth and twelfth centuries to be- 
come the dominant language of the Aegean. At some time in this period 
the Achaeans passed over from the mainland to Crete and seized power in 
Knossos and the other centres of Minoan culture. Presumably linguistic 
pockets remained in their wake, on the mainland as well as in the islands ; 
the last of these pockets, in Crete, survived till classical times. In the 
elimination of these non-Greek languages, the Dorian invasion must 
have been of decisive importance. By flooding the south Achacan lands 
with a new race of conquerors, not, perhaps, very numerous but destined 
to establish themselves permanently, the invasion confirmed Greek as 
the language of that region and ultimately set in motion a new wave of 
Greek-speaking colonists towards Asia Minor. 


NOTE TO CHAPTER 1o 


I. Ventris's decipherment of Linear B as Greek of a type related to Arcadian is now 
supported by many scholars but is, in this writer's judgement, mistaken. Recent attempts 
to decipher Linear A as Greek, Akkadian, etc., are equally without value. Some account 
of these matters is given in Ch. 4 (ii) and Ch. 23 by writers who accept Ventris's claims. 


§B: THE REDISCOVERY OF 
THE HEROIC WORLD 


CHAPTER II 


THE HISTORY OF HOMERIC ARCHAEOLOGY 
by Alan J. B. Wace 


Tue Alexandrian and other ancient critics treated the Homeric Question 
as a literary problem with some historical implications. They knew or 
thought they knew the Homeric sites and they accepted Homer’s picture 
of the life of the heroes as a reasonable description of the great days of 
long ago. When in the eightcenth century the modern criticism and 
study of the Iliad and Odyssey began, scholars were still more concerned 
with the literary aspect of the poems and less with the historical and 
archaeological. Some travellers endeavoured to locate the site of Troy, 
the identity of which with the Greco-Roman Ilium had been doubted 
or denied since late Roman times; the general attitude, however, to the 
Homeric descriptions of life and its surroundings was that they were 
mainly poetic. Mycenac and Tiryns were known and so was Ithaca, 
then universally identified with the island which the classical Greeks had 
known as Ithake (in modern times Thiaki), but these were regarded as 
the settings for romantic stories. Practically no one believed that the 
world of Homer had any real basis of fact. The interpretation of Homer 
was based on literary or grammatical considerations, with occasional 
assistance from history or geography, but archaeology was never invoked. 
Indeed archaeology, especially Aegean archaeology, the archaeology of 
prehistoric or pre-Homeric and Homeric Greece, had not yet been born. 
This state lasted really until 1870 when Schliemann began his excavations 
at Hissarlik, which he correctly believed to be the site of Troy. Later 
Schliemann was the first to excavate the sites of Mycenae (1876) and 
Tiryns (1884), which no one had hitherto thought of as capable of throw- 
ing light on Homeric questions. Similarly he was also the first to explore 
Ithaca and Orchomenos archaeologically (1868 and 1880). 

The new turn given to Homeric study by Schliemann can now hardly 
be realized, for we have become so much accustomed to the archaeo- 
logical approach. Schliemann said with absolute truth that he had dis- 
covered a new world for archaeology. The foundation of Schliemann’s 
work was his strong faith in Homer and his belief that the life and 
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characters depicted by Homer had had a historic reality. This was the 
spirit with which he worked. In spite of the ridicule and of the fantastic 
theories to which he was once subjected both by scholars and by amateurs 
the greatness of his work is now triumphantly recognized by the majority 
of learned opinion. Occasionally attempts are made to resurrect some of 


the old theories, but Schliemann’s fame as the founder of the science of 
Aegean archaeology and as the first excavator of the site of Troy is 
unshakably established. 

The royal Shaft Graves at Mycenae, which, following the indications 
of Pausanias, he discovered in 1876, are still the richest archaeological 
find ever made in Greece. In 1884 with Dörpfeld as his lieutenant he 
discovered the prehistoric palace at Tiryns. In his first flush of enthusiasm 
Schliemann identified what he had found as truly Homeric. Thus the 
second city of Troy which really belongs to the Early Bronze Age (much 
too early for Priam), was for him Priam’s city and the treasure he found 
in it Priam’s treasure. The princes buried in the royal graves at Mycenae 
were for him Agamemnon and his companions. Similarly the palace 
at Tiryns was required to conform to what Homeric commentators then 
thought should be the plan of the Homeric house, a purcly hypothetical 
plan concocted academically in their studies. The progress of research 
in Aegean archaeology, which Schliemann initiated, now tells us that 
these early enthusiastic identifications of his must be modified. Just 
after Schliemann's death in 1890 Dórpfeld showed that the sixth city of 
Troy, in view of the presence of Mycenaean pottery in its ruins, and its 
massive walls, could more probably be identified as Priam's Troy. Now 
the results of the new American excavations show that Priam's city was 
the first stage of the seventh settlement (Troy Vila). The princes of the 
royal shaft graves at Mycenae flourished in the sixteenth century s.c., 
nearly four centuries before Agamemnon. The plan of the palace at 
Tiryns, although it is in its last stage probably more or less contemporary 
with the age of Homer's heroes, has been much misunderstood. 

Schliemann's work has been continued by a host of successors. In 
Greece Tsountas and other Greek scholars have worked at Mycenae, at 
Vaphio near Sparta, at Thebes, in Attica, in Euboea, in the Cyclades, in 
Cephallenia, and in Thessaly. Foreign scholars have excavated at Pylos, 
Mycenae, Tiryns, Boeotian Orchomenos, Asine and Midea (Dendra) in 
the Argolid, Aphidna in north Attica, Kakovatos in Triphylia, at Argos, in 
Corinthia, in Messenia, in Thessaly, in Macedonia, in Melos, Ithaca, and 
Rhodes. In Crete Evans, by his work at Knossos, where Schliemann had 
once hoped to excavate, revealed the Minoan civilization, and other scho- 
lars, Greek and foreign, have excavated in that island at Phaistos, Ayia 
Triadha, Mallia, Tylissos, Pseira, Mochlos, Pachyammos, Gournia, Vasiliki, 
Palaikastro, Zakro, Ammisos, in Mesara, in Lasethi, and at many other 
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Homeric descriptions of life and its surroundings was that they were 
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then universally identified with the island which the classical Greeks had 
known as Ithake (in modern times Thiaki), but these were regarded as 
the settings for romantic stories. Practically no one believed that the 
world of Homer had any real basis of fact. The interpretation of Homer 
was based on literary or grammatical considerations, with occasional 
assistance from history or geography, but archaeology was never invoked. 
Indeed archaeology, especially Aegean archaeology, the archaeology of 
prehistoric or pre-Homeric and Homeric Greece, had not yet been born. 
This state lasted really until 1870 when Schliemann began his excavations 
at Hissarlik, which he correctly believed to be the site of Troy. Later 
Schliemann was the first to excavate the sites of Mycenae (1876) and 
Tiryns (1884), which no one had hitherto thought of as capable of throw- 
ing light on Homeric questions. Similarly he was also the first to explore 
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logical approach. Schliemann said with absolute truth that he had dis- 
covered a new world for archaeology. The foundation of Schliemann’s 
work was his strong faith in Homer and his belief that the life and 
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Mycenaean civilization, and that there is some that is post-Mycenaean. 
There is inevitable argument about some of the things referred to by 
Homer — whether they are descriptions of objects Homer actually knew, 
whether they are reminiscences of Mycenaean culture, or whether they 
are post-Mycenaean. One difficulty is that much of the evidence is 


unfortunately negative, and this is unsatisfactory. The lack of archaco- 
logical illustration of an object in the epics does not necessarily mean 
that such an object never existed. Another difficulty is that we do not 
necessarily know whether a word used by Homer to describe something 
had the same meaning to him as to later Greeks of the classical or post- 
classical age. Homer, in some respects, was as remote to the Alexandrian 
critics as he is to us, and in some respects even more remote, because the 
Alexandrians had no knowledge of the Aegean civilization. This con- 
sideration about the use and meaning of words has especial force when 
applied to subjects like dress or arms. We know that as regards these two 
topics English words given as names to some article of dress or armament 
have not always had the same meaning, or implied the same shape or use. 
A skirt of the mid-cightcenth century was very different from the knee- 
length skirt of the 1920’s. The British army still practises musketry drill, 
but no longer uses muskets. The word gun has several connotations. 
An eighteenth-century pistol is very different from an automatic pistol 
of to-day which in some circles is referred to as a gun. We must be 
careful, therefore, not to assume that Homer meant by a word exactly 
what Plato or Thucydides meant. We should not strike out as an inter- 
polation any passage in Homer because the mention or description of an 
object does not agree with our assumptions of what it should be or with 
the object to which that name was applied in classical times. Further, 
as regards the results of excavations we must remember that no excava- 
tion can be exhaustive, and many surprises undoubtedly await us. For 
many assumptions have accumulated around the interpretation of the 
text of Homer and its relation to Aegean archaeology, and we must not 
allow them to obscure our estimation of the evidence. 

Homeric criticism since the middle of the nincteenth century has 
acquired two distinct aspects, a literary which continues the old tradition, 
and an archaeological which has grown up since 1870 when Schliemann 
began work. The two aspects cannot really be separated. Homeric 
archaeology must base itself on the text of Homer as well as on the 
material objects found in excavations. On the other hand literary 
criticism cannot afford to neglect archaeology and the light thrown by 
archaeology on ethnology and geography. Above all, in dealing with 
any branch of Homeric studies we must be on our guard against un- 
warranted assumptions even if sanctified by long tradition. 

Troy and Ithaca are, of course, the two great Homeric sites, for they 
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are the settings for the principal parts of the Iliad and of the Odyssey. 
Mycenae too is naturally closely associated with them as the seat of 
Agamemnon’s confederacy and the principal cultural centre of Greece 
in the Late Bronze Age. The next chapter, on Greek prehistory, gives a 
general conspectus of the evolution of culture in the Aegean area down 
to the end of the Bronze Age. This is followed by a chapter summarizing 
the results of the archaeological exploration of the four main Homeric 
sites individually and the questions which archaeology has helped to solve 
as well as those which it has as inevitably raised. 

Archaeology has had a stimulating cffect on Homeric study as a whole. 
It has given a reality to the text of Homer which cannot be ignored and 
it has encouraged ‘unitarians’ in their belief, especially when linked with 
the comparative study of epic, which is a recent development. 

There have, it is true, been some scholars who have endeavoured to 
use archaeological evidence in support of a disruptive criticism of Homer, 
rejecting some passages as archaeologically impossible, or as late in date, 
and therefore interpolated. But the general effect of archaeology can be 
best seen in the contrast between the generally ‘separatist’ tendency of 
mid-nineteenth-century Homeric criticism, before Schliemann, with the 
present tendency, which is in the main unitarian. A major contribution 
of archaeology to Homeric studies has been the growing belief that the 
first immigration of a Greek-speaking people into Hellas took place at 
the beginning of the Middle Bronze Age (soon after 2000 B.c.). The 
corollary of this, that the Mycenaeans were Greeks, has recently received 
positive proof by the decipherment of their writing, which is in Greek. 
This brings Homer and Mycenac ever closer together in our studies, and 
eliminates what might previously have been a possible objection to the 
view that a continuous epic tradition existed from the Late Bronze Age 
onwards. That view was originally based on the demonstrably Myce- 
naean character of features in the culture depicted in Homer. Indeed, 
some objects mentioned by him belong to a period before the Trojan War, 
and had dropped out of use before the end of the Bronze Age. Now 
that we see clearly in the Mycenaean tablets the origins of archaic features 
in Homeric Greek, and as the contents of the tablets increase the list of 
things in the Homeric picture which are recognizable as Mycenaean, the 
rcality of a long poetic tradition before Homer becomes more and more 
apparent: we may even conclude that epic had already begun in the 
Mycenaean Age itself. 


NOTE TO CHAPTER 11 


[The relevant literature will be more specifically cited ın subsequent chapters. For a 
general account of Schlicmann’s work see C. Schuchhardt, Schliemann’s Excavations (trans. 


E. Sellers, 1891). His life has been written by Emil Ludwig, Schliemann of Troy (Engl. 
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edition 1931); but nothing better describes his consuming enthusiasm than his own auto- 
biographical introduction to his Ilios (1880). For a brief narrative of Sir Arthur Evans's 
career sce Joan Evans, Time and Chance (1943). 

Some idea of the progressive effects of archaeology on Homeric studies may be gained 
from the following : 

W. Helbig, Das homerische Epos aus den Denkmálern erlautert (1886). 

C. Tsountas and J. I. Manatt, The Mycenaean Age (1897). 

A. Lang, The World of Homer (1910). 

M. P. Nilsson, Homer and Mycenac (1933). 

H. L. Lorimer, Homer and the Monuments (1950). 

J. L. Myres (ed. D. H. F. Gray), Homer and his Critics (1958).] 


CHAPTER I2 


THE EARLY AGE OF GREECE 
by Alan J. B. Wace 


IN Egypt history begins with the dawn of the Bronze Age, for there we 
have written records which stretch back to that period, and events are 
datable in terms of our own era. For Greece and Crete we do possess, it 
is true, a growing number of written documents, and they can now be 
read; but they do not contain records of events, and consequently the 
history of Bronze Age Greece can only be reconstructed by archacological 
methods, from the results of excavation. By studying the sequence and 
stratification of remains, especially the pottery, at ancient sites the archaco- 
logist can at least interpret the general progress of human culture, even 
though the stages of the progress are undated except in relation to cach 
other; and if connections between different areas are discernible from 
the remains, the archaeological sequences of these arcas can then be ar- 
ranged in parallel columns, according to their points of contact. For- 
tunately, such connections are traceable at various points between the 
Bronze Age Acgean and Egypt. Datable Egyptian objects sometimes 
occur in Greece or Crete, or objects from Greece or Crete may be found 
in a datable context in Egypt, and thus the prehistory of the Greek world 
can be pegged at a few points to an ‘absolute’ chronology, and the dura- 
tion of intervening periods be roughly assessed, even though we may 
know nothing of historical events. Such methods have within the last 
cighty-five years enabled us to push back far into the third millennium 
B.C. the beginnings of Greek history, which it was formerly the fashion 
to trace back only as far as a well-developed phase of the Iron Age. 
Indeed, modern students, before the development of archaeology, 
showed little curiosity and perhaps excessive agnosticism about the 
earliest civilizations of Greece ; but the classical Greeks themselves always 
preserved and cherished lively traditions, in local legend and above all in 
epic poetry, of a glorious and heroic period long before their own time. 
The trouble with such traditions, resting ultimately on a long period of 
oral transmission, is that they are for a variety of reasons subject to dis- 
tortion and to fanciful accretions which eventually obscure the boundaries 
of true historical legend, folk-tale, and myth. Yet the classical and post- 
classical historians of Greece, though they disagreed as to the extent to 
which the old traditions deserved credence, never in any case doubted 
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that there was at least a core of history in them. The more modern 
historian of Greece, for fear of what might be rotten about the core, 
preferred usually to reject the whole. The archaeological approach, to 
which this rejection has now given place, provides a testing of the truth 
or probability of legend. The testing process 1s independent of legend; 
yet recourse to it was prompted in the first place by belief in the essential 
reliability of Greek tradition. Schliemann dug at Troy and Mycenae 
because he believed the Trojan War really happened. The success of his 
work established the relevance of Greck prehistoric archacology, and it 
has continued as a study in its own right. The archacological account 
of Greek prehistory, here summarized, has been built up independently 
of the traditions, and therefore in what follows little direct reference will 
be made to them. 

The Bronze Age in the countries of the Acgean has been divided into 
three stages, Early, Middle, and Late, which correspond roughly with the 
Early, Middle, and Late Kingdoms of Egypt. For the Neolithic Period 
and the Early and Middle Bronze Age the chronological correspondences 
with Egypt and other neighbouring lands can be established only in very 
general terms; but for the Late Bronze Age we have better contacts with 
Egypt, giving an ‘absolute’ dating which may be regarded as approxi- 
mately correct. For the Greek mainland the archaeological periods of 
the Bronze Age are called Early, Middle, and Late Helladic; for Crete 
they are called Early, Middle, and Late Minoan ; and for the Cyclades 
Early, Middle, and Late Cycladic. At Troy the nine successive settle- 
ments identified by Schliemann are still, though modified in detail by 
later excavations, the basis of the archacological sequence. Of these 
settlements, those numbered I to V cover the Early Bronze Age, and VI, 
Vila, and VIIbr, the Middle and Late Bronze Ages. 

It is natural to look for the beginnings of Greece and the Greeks on 
the mainland of Greece, for it was there that the people who called them- 
selves Hellenes evolved the brilliant civilization which has led the progress 
of the world. The first definite inhabitation of Greece which we know 
opens in the Neolithic Period. Remains of this period have been found 
all over the Greek mainland, although certain districts such as Thessaly 
have been more explored than others. 

The Neolithic Age on the mainland was originally divided into two 
main periods, A and B. Now it is proposed, following the current 
fashion, to divide it into three stages, Early, Middle, and Late. Period A 
covers the Early and Middle stages, while the much shorter Period B 
begins at the end of the middle stage and continues through the late 
stage. The Neolithic culture begins quite abruptly, and there are so far 
no indications of its origin. The earliest stage so far known goes back 
well before the beginning of painted pottery. To trace its development 
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we rely mainly on the remains of pottery, which are plentiful; but from 
the first there are also axes and hammers of stone, and implements of 
obsidian, which since its source is Melos indicates that its users had sea- 
borne contacts. Houses were rectangular in plan, built of crude brick or 
of wattle and daub on low stone foundations. 

The settlements were usually placed near some good permanent 
source of water, a spring or perennial river for preference. Many seem 
to have been established on low mounds in the plains. In other cases 
small isolated rocky eminences at the edges of the foothills were chosen. 
There are no definite signs of defensive walls of this date. The bones of 
oxen, sheep, goats, and swine suggest that this people had already domesti- 
cated some animals, while the use of deer horns for hafting stone weapons 
and for light hammers shows that they were also hunters. Of their 
intellectual development we can say nothing, though the existence of a 
fertility cult, common among primitive peoples, has been conjectured 
from the female figurines which are found in their settlements. 

Since the Neolithic culture appears comparatively suddenly, and 
since the use of Mclian obsidian implies that these people were sailors it 
has becn suggested that they came to Greece from elsewhere, some Near 
Eastern country; but no certain archaeological links have yet been 
established. 

The B Period is marked by changes in the pottery and some other 
artifacts which have been interpreted as indicating fresh influences from 
Asia Minor and the Nearer East; again attempts have been made to 
identify Danubian and Central European elements, and it has been 
asserted that the striking ‘Dimini’ pottery of this phase was imported 
from the Ukraine. But nothing is certain, and for the present an agnostic 
attitude is preferable. 

The Neolithic culture of Crete, which is the first indication of human 
inhabitation of that island, seems to show very little, if any, connection 
with that of the mainland. If the depth of the deposit at Knossos is any 
guide, the period lasted for some considerable time, and can be sub- 
divided into three stages which show signs of gradual evolution. At 
first the people secm to have lived in rock shelters and caves. Later small 
two-roomed huts with stone foundations are found and towards the 
close of the period houses of crude brick or wattle and daub on stone 
foundations with several small rooms and central hearths are known. 
The pottery does not show any likeness to that of the mainland. The 
Neolithic people seem to have entered Crete from the east end of the 
island and then to have spread over central Crete. Few signs of Neo- 
lithic inhabitation of western Crete have yet been found. Stone tools 
and weapons, obsidian knives, and terracotta figurines rather different 
in type from those of the mainland accompany the pottery. Some of 
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the obsidian is Melian, but other obsidian seems to come from the small 
island of Gyali (ancient Hyalc), which lies between Cos and Nisyros. In 


this, and in the distribution of the remains within Crete, we may perhaps 
see a hint that this people came from western Asia Minor across the 
island bridge of the Southern Sporades. 

On the mainland the close of the Neolithic Period is marked by the 
appearance of a new kind of pottery and the abandonment of many of 
the Neolithic sites, which presumably indicates the advent of a new 
people into Greece. Though some sites were re-occupied by the new- 
comers, they seem to have preferred to choose new ones. The settle- 
ments so far known seem to be thickest along the castern and south- 
eastern coasts of Greece and this suggests that the Bronze Age people 
came across the Aegean Sca through the islands from the western or 
south-western coasts of Asia Minor. It has bcen noted that in the region 
where the Bronze Age settlements are thickest, place names of types 
generally assumed to be non-Hellenic also occur most frequently. These 
are the names ending in -w6os, -ocos Or -rros, and -nvn, as Kópwos, 
Ilapvacoós, ‘Yunrrós, and Mvrjvy.. Some words that were current in 
classical Greek, especially plant names, belong to the same group: 
tepeBivOos or koAókvvOos for instance, and words such as Aafpw6os and 
&odpuvOos. These names and words seem likely to be a legacy from the 
Early Bronze Age. At this time the people of the mainland (Early 
Helladic) seem, if we can judge by their pottery and their other artifacts, 
to have been related to the Early Cycladic people of the islands and to 
the Early Minoan population of Crete (see Fig. 7). These can be regarded 
as three parallel branches of the same race, and they presumably were in 
fairly frequent communication with one another. Some scholars believe 
that on their first arrival on the Greek mainland the Early Helladic people 
lived, on some sites at least, together with the Neolithic folk and that thus 
for some little timc the two cultures coexisted; but there is no definite 
evidence of this. Nevertheless, it is not to be supposed that the invaders 
completely exterminated the existing population, and doubtless the 
Early Helladic people of Greece became, in the course of time, a blend of 
the two races. 

The culture of the Early Helladic people is very different from that 
of the Neolithic folk. Though few actual bronze implements have been 
found there is no doubt that this was a mctal-using age. Gold and silver 
were both known as well as lead and copper. At first the favourite metal 
for tools and weapons was an almost pure copper or copper with natural 
alloys. Later, bronze artificially produced became the common metal. 
The pottery in its shapes shows the influence of metal, noticeably in the 
so-called ‘sauceboat’, a typical shape of which examples in gold are 
known (Fig. 7, a, d). The characteristic feature of the pottery is the use of a 
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Fic. 7. Early Bronze Age vase-types, Asia Minor and the Aegean 


(a) Troy II (gold) ; (P) Isbarta (borders of S. Phrygia and Pisidia) ; (c) Alaca 
Hóyük (copper); (d) Early Helladic (Tiryns); (e) Early Helladic (Lerna) ; 
(f) Early Cycladic; (g) Early to Middle Cycladic (Phylakopi in Melos) ; 
(h) Early Cycladic ; (j, k) Early Minoan (Pyrgos in Crete) 
(Scale, approx. : (a) 1:3, (b) 1: 5, (c) 1:9, (d) 1: 5, (e-g) 1:6, (h) 1:9, 
(j, k) 1 : 6) 
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lustrous paint usually dark brown in colour. A fair idea of an Early 
Helladic settlement is provided by the site Zygouries, a little south of 
Corinth (see map, Fig. 25). The houses are roughly rectangular and 
have two or more rooms. They seem to have been constructed of crude 
brick or wattle and daub on stone foundations. They were grouped 
together closely into small villages, through which run narrow winding 
lanes roughly cobbled. Obsidian remained in use and also heavy stone 
hammers, but as yet Early Helladic artifacts (apart from pottery) are too 
little known for us to reconstruct the general manner of life. Early 
Helladic graves are so far represented by two groups of rock-cut chamber- 
tombs and rock-sheltcr ossuaries. 

In the islands the development of Early Cycladic culture seems to 
have run on similar lines but with certain differences duc to local condi- 
tions. Vessels of stone, especially of the island marble, were in common 
use, and the skill in working this material is also shown in marble figurines, 
usually of women, of a stylized fiddle-shape. In the early phases of the 
period incised patterns were popular on the pottery, and the most 
characteristic shape is a peculiar shallow dish known as a ‘frying-pan’ 
(Fig. 7, h). Among the designs used on this ware the spiral is common, 
and representations of ships remind us that like all islanders these people 
were natural seamen. Towards the end of the period vases ornamented 
with patterns in lustrous brown or black-brown paint make their appear- 
ance and among these a beaked jug is a favourite shape (Fig. 7). Double 
axes in bronze are a well-known feature and, of course, obsidian knives. 
The usual form of grave is a cist built of four slabs of stone and roofed 
with another. Sometimes the graves are small roughly circular con- 
structions of stone slabs laid in courses corbelled inwardly to cover the 
centre space. 

In Crete, at the transition from the Neolithic to Early Minoan civiliza- 
tion at the beginning of the Bronze Age, the population seems to have 
been reinforced by fresh drafts of people from the Asiatic side, no doubt 
people akin to the Early Cycladic and Early Helladic newcomers. It 
seems, however, to have been subject also to influence from the south, 
from Egypt and Libya, since objects have been found in graves in the 
southern part of central Crete which indicate connections with those 
parts of Africa. Perhaps, as has been suggested, refugees from the western 
Delta fled to Crete from Egypt when Menes united Upper and Lower 
Egypt by conquering the Delta, or else at the end of the Third Dynasty 
when Khasekhemui reasserted his rule over the north-western Delta. 
Egyptian contact is indicated by the presence of ivory, by fragments of 
stone bowls, and by the introduction of certain patterns, and above all by 
a definite rise in the general development of civilization. 

The first Early Minoan pottery is gradually evolved from the latest 
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Neolithic. Other wares show analogies with the Early Helladic wares of 
the mainland (cf. Fig. 7). Stone bowls were popular and are the Cretan 
parallels to the marble bowls of the Cyclades, though their shapes often 
betray strong signs of Egyptian influence. In architecture great progress 
was made. In southern Crete there are the great circular stone-built 
ossuaries of Mesara (often erroneously called tholoi), the many burials 
and funeral offerings in which show that they remained in use right down 
into the succeeding Middle Minoan period. In east Crete there are houses 
of many rooms, built on more than one story, and the planning of tombs 
in this area reflects house-architecture in their elaborate subdivision into a 
number of separate rooms. The great varicty in decorative arts points 
to extensive foreign contacts. For example, engraved seals and signets 
(mostly from the south) suggest Egyptian influence, while in the north 
marble figurines point to intercourse with the Cyclades. Altogether, the 
progress of civilization in Crete was much more rapid than in the islands 
or on the mainland, though we cannot say why. Perhaps a basic differ- 
ence between the Neolithic populations of the two regions was partly 
responsible; perhaps the cause lics in the cultural impulses (and possibly 
immigration too) from Egypt and Libya, where civilization had already 
attained a higher standard. 

On the Greek mainland the Middle Bronze Age opens with another 
archaeological change which is interpreted as indicating the arrival of 
yet another racial element. On the sites so far excavated where Middle 
Helladic remains have been found succeeding Early Helladic strata there 
is a clear division, apparently representing deliberate destruction, between 
the two. Some sites scem to have becn abandoned and not re-occupied. 
In the Middle Helladic strata an entirely new type of warc appears for the 
first time in Greek lands, called *Minyan Ware’ because it was first 
recognized by Schliemann at Orchomenos in Bocotia, famous in antiquity 
as the home of the Minyan tribe. The most usual category is a mono- 
chrome grey ware with shapes that show strong metallic characteristics 
and are wheel-made — the first indication of the use of the potter's wheel 
in Greece. The two favourite shapes arc a tall wide-bodied goblet with a 
ringed stem, and a drinking cup with two handles standing high up 
above the rim (Fig. 8). Both shapes arc angular in profile and perhaps 
with their grey colour imitate vessels of silver. The vases have a carefully 
smoothed surface, almost soapy to the touch. In some districts the same 
shapes occur in a rather different ware of red clay with a highly burnished 
black (or occasionally brown) surface. Much more like the true grey 
Minyan are the yellow and yellow buff varieties which become com- 
moner as the period advances. Minyan ware, which presumably was 
introduced by the newcomers, is accompanied by a pale yellowish green 
or buff ware decorated with linear patterns in matt black paint (Fig. 8). 
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This matt-painted ware resembles the contemporary pottery of the 
Cyclades but there is no reason to regard it as a Cycladic import, for from 
its fabric and varieties, it was clearly made in the various districts of the 
mainland. Just as the matt-painted Middle Cycladic ware developed out 
of the Early Cycladic painted pottery, so this matt-painted ware may on 
the mainland represent a survival and development of the patterned 
Early Helladic wares. The coexistence of Minyan and matt-painted ware 
may thus be the archaeological reflexion of the mingling of two racial 
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Fic. 8. Middle Helladic pottery-types 


(a) Matt-painted jug, from Mycenae ; (b, c) Minyan ware, from Korakou 
(Scale about 1 : 5) 


strains, the Early Helladic, which in its turn had incorporated whatever 
survived of the Neolithic population, and the Middle Helladic. From 
the beginning of the Middle Bronze Age right down to the classical 
period there is no archaeological break which can be read as indicating 
the arrival of a new racial element. Even at the transition from Bronze 
Age to Iron Age the evolution of material culture is continuous, and no 
new features occur which might suggest a racial change. Thus, if neither 
the Neolithic nor the Early Helladic people can be regarded as Greek, 
we must accept the newcomers of the Middle Helladic period as the 
first Greeks in Greece. We shall see later that there are several aspects of 
their culture which seem to show Hellenic characteristics. In any case, 
as we know from their writing, the Mycenaeans had Greek as their 
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language; and the Mycenaean civilization is sufficiently continuous with 
that of the Middle Helladic people for us to believe that they too were 
Greek. Naturally they had absorbed other elements, the survivors of 
the Neolithic and Early Helladic populations, and inevitably were still 
to be affected by other influences, both racial and cultural, such as the 
Minoan, which reached them from neighbouring lands. We cannot 
regard the classical Greeks as a pure race; but no race is strictly speaking 
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Fic. 9. Megaron housc-plans at Korakou 
(a) Middle Helladic ; (b) Late Helladic 


pure. We may well bear in mind also the principle which Isocrates says 
was demonstrated by Athens, that didvora means more than mere yévos. 
The brilliant Mycenaean culture for which the Middie Helladic culture 
paved the way was the first flowering of the Greek genius. 

This we may adopt as our creed; Greek art and culture did not sud- 
denly spring out of the earth about the beginning of the first millennium 
B.C., but evolved slowly, despite setbacks, through many long centuries 
from the opening of the Middle Bronze Age onwards, and expressed 
themselves in many brilliant phases — Mycenae, Athens, Alexandria. 

The Middle Helladic period is marked in architecture by a well- 
defined type of house, an early form of the so-called megaron (Fig. 9). 

2A 
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This is a long and rather narrow-fronted building. At the entrance end 


thc long side walls may project so as to form an open porch, from which 
one enters the main room, which has a central hearth. Behind the main 
room is another, separated by a cross-wall with a central doorway. This 
is often used as a storeroom. The graves of this people are as a rule cist 
graves built of stone slabs or crude brick (Fig. 10). Sometimes they are 
small shafts sunk into the ground. It is a type of grave which has number- 
less varieties but the general characteristics remain the same. The bodies 
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Fic. 10. Middle Helladic cist-grave 


were usually laid in the contracted attitude and had few, if any, grave 
goods. At Malthi in Messenia and probably at Argos and Mycenae the 
settlements possessed defensive walls, but it is not yet clear whether this 
was usual. In fact few Middle Helladic settlements have yet been ex- 
plored. The progress in civilization of the people can best be read in the 
pottery. Minyan ware as the period advanced becomes more elegant 
and gradually the grey varieties give way to yellowish or pale buff wares. 
In the matt-painted ware also the shapes become more refined and the 
patterns begin to show floral and curvilinear motives and birds are a 
favourite subject. At first there are no definite signs of contact with 
outside regions. Presently in the full Middle Cycladic period Minyan 
ware is found in Melos (at Phylakopi) and other islands of the Cyclades. 
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Although in the later phases of the Middle Bronze Age Cycladic (Melian) 
vases are found at Knossos few, if any, definite signs of direct contact 
between the mainland and Crete at this time have as yet been observed. 
But as Cycladic pottery now shows Cretan influence, perhaps Cretan 
influences filtered through the Cyclades to the mainland. We must 
remember, however, that much of the mainland is still unexplored. In 
Laconia, for instance, which lies nearer Crete than most districts, no site 
of this period has been excavated. Towards the end of the Middle 
Helladic Period some varieties of pottery appear which seem to reflect 
the influence of the polychrome styles of Middle Minoan Crete. There 
are vases covered with a dull lustrous black paint on which floral or 
curvilinear designs are rendered in white and red. Some vases, both 
large (such as big-bellied, beaked jugs) and small, of a polished red- 
brown fabric, display polychrome (purple-red, black, white) designs in 
which birds and griffms often play a part. A few actual Cretan sherds 
have been found in Argolis (at Asine and Lerna) and in Aegina, but they 
are rare. Even at Mycenac there are few Cretan imports, the most 
noticeable being a small vase of Knossian faience from one of the graves 
in the Middle Helladic Grave Circle recently found. At one site in 
Leucas in western Greece small Middle Helladic graves have been found 
grouped within stone circles (sce Chapter 13 (iii)). These are small 
versions of the great Grave Circles of Mycenae. Of these, that found 
by Schliemann within the walls of the acropolis belongs to the first phase 
of the Late Helladic Period; the other, explored in 1952-4, is of the last 
phase of Middle Helladic. The graves in this circle (Pl. 9 a is one of the 
carlier ones) range from shallow rock-cut graves to deep shaft graves 
and arc claborate, perhaps royal, versions of the ordinary cist and other 
graves of the age. In contrast to the ordinary graves they are rich in 
funeral offerings and a number of them had been reopened after the first 
interment for the burial of other persons presumably of the same family. 

In the pottery the main feature which illustrates the development is 
the usc of a lustrous instead of a matt paint for the dark on light wares, 
and the replacement of grey Minyan ware by yellow buff ware which, as 
the brief phase of polychromy fades away, begins to be decorated with a 
semi-lustrous paint which is the forerunner of the first stages of ‘Myce- 
naean’ pottery. In short there is, so far as our evidence goes, no definite 
line where we can say this is the end of Middle Helladic and this the 
beginning of Late Helladic. There is an obvious period of transition 
between Middle and Late Helladic when the earlier characteristics can be 
seen gradually giving way to the later (cf. Figs. 11, 12). 

By the end of the Middle Helladic period culture was advancing ra- 
pidly. The people, who, we belicve, were of Greek race, learned quickly. 
They adopted many features from Crete which they developed and im- 
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proved in their own way. They used long swords and daggers with 
ivory pommels. They used golden cups and golden ornaments. As their 
pottery shows, they possessed artistic tastes and the construction of the 
royal shaft graves shows they were able craftsmen. Further, the presence 
of grave stelai carved in low relief above the epyal graves is the first re- 
velation of actual stone sculpture on the Greek mainland (Pls. 9, b; 33). 

Whence the people which introduced Minyan ware to the Greek 
mainland came we do not know. There is no culture similar to theirs 
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Fic. 11. (a) Jar from Zakro, carly L.M. I; (b) Jar from Shaft Grave Beta, Mycenac, 
transitional M.H./L.H. I 


(Scale about 1 : 4) 


anywhere in the Balkan Peninsula north of Greece nor in the Nearer 
East generally is there, with one exception, any sign of likeness. The 
exception is Troy. There in the culture of Troy VI, which stands at the 
beginning of the Middle Bronze Age, the characteristic pottery is a grey 
' Minyan' ware, and has no resemblance to the pottery of any neighbour- 
ing region. There is, however, a difference in the two cultures. In the 
Middle Helladic period inhumation was the rule, but in Troy VI crema- 
tion was practised by the end of the period. In spite of this it is possible 
that the people of Troy VI and the makers of Minyan ware on the Greck 
mainland came originally from the same general region, but the home 
of this people, whom we believe to be the first Greeks, remains obscurc. 
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It is just conceivably possible that they may have come from some 
region north of the Black Sea, a region sometimes suggested as the home 
of Aryans. They may have descended into the Nearer East by a route 
similar to that taken by the later Cimmerians. One branch may have 
occupied the Troad and another have skirted the coast line of Thrace and 
Macedonia and have finally reached Greece. This is conjecture, for we 
have no definite knowledge on this subject. 

In the Cyclades the Middle Bronze Age showed great development. 
There is, however, no archacological break between Early and Middle 
Cycladic: the later period evolves gradually and naturally from the 
earlier. The usual pottery is a simple wheel-made ware, at first decorated 
with linear patterns in matt black or brown paint, which are followed 
by curvilinear and floral designs often rendered in black and red on the 
light ground. It is possible that these designs were to some extent due 
to the influence of the contemporary floral patterns of Middle Minoan 
Crete; certainly Middle Minoan pottery was imported to Melos. In 
the same strata much Minyan warc was also found as well as local imita- 
tions. There is thus no doubt that although Melos and probably the 
other islands as well were in close contact with Crete and much under its 
influence, there was at the same time active intercourse with the main- 
land. In this period the simple one-roomed or two-roomed huts gave 
way to larger houses. The settlement at Phylakopi in Melos has a 
defensive wall. Though undoubtedly flourishing, the culture of the 
Cyclades did not reach the same height as that of Crete and at the same 
time it lacked the impulse of the new race which made Minyan ware and 
transformed the character of the Greek mainland. 

In Crete during the Middle Bronze Age civilization made most 
remarkable progress. The first Cretan palaces were built and grew from 
comparatively simple beginnings into large, wide-spaced, many-roomed 
mansions. By the end of the period they were equipped with all the 
luxuries of the age, including bathrooms and an elaborate drainage 
system, and bright fresco decoration on the walls. A hieroglyphic 
system of writing was introduced. The magazines and storcrooms sug- 
gest an efficient administrative system. The terracotta figurines show 
that women’s dress was highly sophisticated. Their best pottery of the 
Middle Minoan period shows a superb fabric of egg-shell thinness with 
well-composed designs of a floral and of an abstract character painted in 
red and white on a black ground. The shapes of the vases, many of which 
were made under the influence of metallic prototypes, display great 
feeling for form as well as brilliance of execution. In minor arts, notably 
in gem-engraving, the Middle Minoan lapidaries show a skill which 
has rarely been surpassed. A fine and sensitive feeling for artistic design 
goes hand in hand with superb craftsmanship. One art which the 
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Cretans especially practised in the latter part of the Middle Minoan Age 
was the making of faience. To the close of this age belongs the group 
of faience objects from the Temple Repositories of the Knossian palacc. 
These comprise figurines of a goddess holding snakes and of her votaries, 
small representations of seashells and fish, and delicate small vases adorned 
with plastic flowers. (One of these last, as mentioned above, found its 
way overseas to Mycenae.) It was at the close of this period that Crete 
as exemplified by the Knossian palace reached perhaps the height of its 


Fig. 12. Helladic (a-c) and Minoan (d, e) pottery of the Shaft Graves period 
(a) from Shaft Grave I, Mycenae ; (b, c) from Grave III of the extra-mural cemetery, 
Mycenae ; (d, e) from Gournia, Crete 
(Scale about 1 : 4) 


culture, and the same rich culture flourished also at Phaistos and other 
centres. Although it had not penetrated the Greek mainland it seems 
to have dominated the islands. In its last phase it reached Rhodes and 
Minoan pottery of the latest Middle Minoan style has been found in a 
settlement near Ialysos. We cannot yet define the limits which Middle 
Minoan culture reached, but we do know that Middle Minoan pottery 
was carried as far as Cyprus and Ugarit (Ras Shamra) on the Syrian coast 
(see map, Fig. 5) and that it penetrated to Egypt during the Middle 
Kingdom. Similarly some Middle Kingdom Egyptian objects have 
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been found in Crete and these mutual contacts give us rcasonable dues 
for dating. 

The last phase of the Middle Minoan period is interrupted by the 
destruction of palaces and towns in some great disaster. It was probably 
an earthquake and may have been connected with the volcanic con- 
vulsion which about this time (to judge by the evidence of thc pottery 
found beneath the lava) split the island of Thera in two and buried the 
settlements on it. But the Late Bronze Age in Crete secs a quick re- 
establishment of the palaces, which were rebuilt even more splendidly 
than before. In pottery (cf. Figs. 11, 12) the dark on light style of decora- 
tion, in lustrous paint, replaces the light on dark and great fecling is shown 
in the floral patterns. Spiral designs were also popular. The hieroglyphic 
system of writing develops into a linear script (known as Linear A). 
Gem-engraving and the making of stone vessels, especially vases of 
steatite carved in low relicf (Pl. 12, a) show the taste for artistic detail. 
Architecturally the palaces and large houscs are rambling structures 
created round a central court. Constant features are well-built staircases 
and extensive galleries of magazines with tall storage jars for supplies of 
all kinds both dry and liquid (Pl. ro). In the floors of the magazines 
were stonc-lined cists to hold metal and other treasures. The floors 
were paved with cement and stucco. Gypsum was a favourite material 
for decorative facings, but had to be protected from the weather. The 
walls were covered with frescocs among which naturalistic scenes of 
flowers and foliage and animals (especially birds) were popular (Pl. 11, a). 
Broadly speaking, this first phase of the Late Minoan period represents an 
claboration and perfection of the preceding Middle Minoan culture. 

On the mainland, as already stated, there is at the end of Middle Hella- 
dic a more remarkable kind of transformation, in which the carlier culture 
develops very rapidly, adopting and adapting many features from Minoan 
Crete to produce the Late Helladic civilization familiar under the name of 
Mycenacan. The character of the Minoan borrowings makes it clear 
that the change took place about the beginning of Late Minoan; and 
the brilliance of the resultant first phase of Late Helladic is amply il- 
lustrated by the treasures found by Schliemann in the royal Shaft Graves 
in the Grave Circle within the acropolis of Mycenae. These graves are 
perhaps little separated in date from those of the other grave circle already 
discussed; but while the others still show strong Middle Helladic char- 
acteristics these look forward into the developed Mycenaean civilization. 
The royal personages buried in these graves wore an abundance of gold 
ornaments on their persons and on their clothes. The excavator collected 
from the bodies of the three women in the third shaft grave seven hundred 
gold discs decorated with various patterns, bees, rosettes, cuttle-fish, 

a See Ch. 23. 
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Fic. 13. Gold objects from the Shaft Graves at Mycenac 


(a) Sword-hilt ; (b) Diadem ; (c) Goblet (* Nestor's cup’); (d) Fluted cup; (e) Face- 
mask; (f) Bowl of * Minyan' shape; (g) Miniature jug. ((a) from Grave Circle B ; 
the rest from Grave Circle A) (All to a scale of roughly 1 : 3) 
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spirals. The dead wore masks, diadems, and other ornaments of sheet 
gold. The scabbards, hilts, and pommels of their long bronze swords 
and daggers were decorated with gold. 
They used rings of gold whose bezels 
bore elaborately engraved scenes. They 
drank from vessels of gold and silver 
(see Fig. 13). They used ivory and 
amber which, as imports from cast and 
north, hint at the extent of their rela- 
tions abroad. They had large cauldrons 
and jugs of bronze (Fig. 14). Apart 
from these indications of actual wealth 
their treasures reveal a wonderful 
artistry. The delicate engraving of the 
gems and signets, the chasing and em- 
bossing of the gold and silver cups, the 
carving of the ivories, the daggers (Fig. 
15) inlaid with scenes in gold, silver, Fic. 14. Bronze krater from Shaft 
and niello prove beyond all doubt that Crave Ne Meee sony 
these Late Helladic rulers had indeed master craftsmen. Their pottery 
(Fig. 12), which imitates metal in its forms, is well made and is decorated 
with great taste. It is an advanced form of yellow Minyan ware orna- 
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Fic. 15. Inlaid decoration on a dagger from the Shaft Graves : lion-hunt 
(Drawn from a facsimile ; very shghtly reduced) 


mented in the current Cretan fashion with curvilinear and naturalistic 
floral patterns painted with a thick lustrous paint on the carefully smoothed 
yellow-buff surface of the vases. Spiral designs were especially popular. 
In dress the men wore simple tunics or loin cloths. The women wore the 
long flounced and pleated Cretan skirt with an open-fronted bolero jacket. 
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We know all too little about the architecture of this time, for the 
houses and palaces of the period were destroyed or changed to make way 
for those of the succeeding periods. But we can be sure that the craft 
of building was not being neglected; for before the close of this first 
phase the first tholos tomb had been built, though the full development 
of such tombs belongs to a later phase.^ What it was that gave the new 
impetus to the civilization of the mainland and opened the way to Minoan 
influences at the beginning of Late Helladic I has yet to be satisfactorily 
explained. The theory, sometimes put forward, of a Minoan conquest 
or colonization of the mainland can hardly be maintained in the face of 
many strongly non-Minoan features in the Shaft Grave burials — the 
form of grave, the grave-stelai with their representation of chariots, the 
non-Minoan choice of subjects of hunting and fighting in the decorative 
arts, the use of gold face-masks, and the physical type which these portray. 
At the same time it is difficult to accept all of these as a natural indigenous 
growth without some fresh stimulus provided by the influx of a further 
wave of people, perhaps cognate with the existing population of the 
mainland, into both Greece and Crete. Such an cvent might well open 
up the channels of trade and cultural intercourse between the two areas. 

However it began, the assimilation of Helladic and Minoan civiliza- 
tions proceeded apace. In the second phase of Late Minoan, in many ways 
one of the most brilliant in Crete, Knossos, which scems to have been 
always the most important centre of life in the island, appears to become 
separated from the other centres, Phaistos, Mallia, and the east of the 
island. (The west throughout seems not to have shared the Minoan 
culture to the same extent as central and eastern Crete.) The features 
which mark off Knossos at this time from the rest of Crete at the same 
time hint at closer connection with the mainland. The closeness of con- 
tact is well shown by the so-called “Palace Style’ of vascs (Fig. 16). This 
in Crete occurs practically only at Knossos, but an almost identical style 
on the mainland occurs at almost every known centre and the mainland 
vases are always of local fabric, not imported from Crete, though the 
naturalistic floral and marine patterns which so lavishly adorn them are 
of obviously Minoan inspiration. The ‘Ephyraean’ style, which is 
undoubtedly of mainland origin, is copied in Crete at Knossos (Fig. 16). 
The Knossian frescocs show in their subjects a shift of interest from the 
world of nature to the world of man, which finds a closer parallel with 
the spirit of mainland art than with, say, the frescoes of Phaistos. The 
Linear B script, which now develops, is in Crete peculiar to Knossos and 
the Knossian tablets resemble those of the mainland rather than those of 
other Cretan sites. Like the mainland tablets they are written in Greek.’ 
The Throne Room of Knossos (Pl. 11, b) has its counterparts on the 

a Cf. below, p. 350 f. ; also Fig. 49, and Pls. 17, 18 a. è See Ch. 23. 
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Fic. 16. L.H. II and L.M. II pottery 


(a) Palacc style jar, from MEUS (b) Palace style jar, from Knossos ; (c) Ephyraean 
goblet, from Korakou ; cea goblet, from Knossos ; (e) L.H. II alabastron, 
from M Vr L: = II alabastron (of stone), from Knossos 


(Scale: (a, b) c. 1: 10, (c-e) c. 1: 4, (f) 1:7) 
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mainland, at Tiryns, Myccnae, and Pylos,* but not in Crete. In the 
throne room area at Knossos stone alabastra were found like two from 
chamber-tombs at Mycenae ; but the alabastra of painted pottery, even if 
this vase-shape originated in Crete, are much more characteristic of the 
mainland at this date than of Crete, where they are best known at Knossos 
(Fig. 16). In architecture the tholos tomb, essentially a mainland type, 
makes at this time an isolated appearance in the neighbourhood of 
Knossos. It thus seems clear that, whatever the reason, Knossos at this 
period was in close connection with the mainland, and whereas the 
current of influence previously flowed from Crete to the mainland therc 
was now influence in the reverse direction as well. Does this imply 
merely that mainlands fashions became popular at Knossos, or that in 
Crete Knossos at least became politically subject to the mainland ? The 
Aegean vases of this date which have been found in Egypt are practically 
all of mainland fabric. At this time too mainland influence ousts Cretan 
from Phylakopi in Melos and Ialysos in Rhodes, and it is not impossible 
that the mainlanders should at the same time have spread to Crete. At 
the end of the Late Minoan II phase Knossos was destroycd and the 
brilliant Minoan culture was eclipsed. We cannot tcll what the cause was. 
It may have been due to another disastrous earthquake (but there are 
reasons against this). It may have been due to an attack by enemics from 
the mainland of Greece. Of, if the suggestion that during the Late Minoan 
II phase Knossos at least was under the suzcrainty of the mainland is 
admissible, the destruction of Knossos may have taken place in a revolt 
of the Cretan population against mainland overlords. Alternatively it 
may have occurred in an attempt by the mainland to suppress a repre- 
sentative who tried to assert his independence. Although the palace of 
Knossos was then wrecked and the power of Crete definitely weakencd, 
it was partially reoccupied in the subsequent Late Minoan III phase and 
the culture of Crete retains a ‘Minoan’ character, though it never regains 
it splendour. As on the mainland, the style of pottery indicates a simpli- 
fication and a standardization. There is less skill, but the traditions of 
earlier Minoan art are still to some extent recognizable. Thus Minoan 
culture may be said to have continued until the end of the Bronze Age 
when, like the Helladic culture of the mainland, it gradually and naturally 
evolved to yet another stage. 

Late Helladic II is, as already indicated, the mainland counterpart of 
Late Minoan II, equalling it in wealth and splendour. Many Minoan 
fashions appear in architecture; and the walls of the palaces and large 
houses were adorned as in Crete with bright and spirited frescoes. Unlike 
the Cretans, the mainland architects developed in the tholos type of tomb 
an almost equally imposing abode for the dead. This kind of tomb 

a Cf. Ch. 13 (i), (iv). 
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(alternatively known as a beehive-tomb) is in essence a stone-liñed 
version of the rock-cut chamber-tomb (Fig. 48, p. 482), which gradually 
became popular in Late Helladic I and remained the regular type of 
ordinary burial-place through Late Helladic II and Il. The tholos is a 
circular underground vault approached by an open passage cut hori- 
zontally into a hillside (cf. Fig. 49). Its architectural possibilities lay in 
the method of lining it with corbelled horizontal courses of stone con- 
verging to a point at the top so as to produce a walled chamber shaped 
like an old-fashioned skep beehive. These tombs, and many even of the 
ordinary rock-cut chamber-tombs, were filled with a rich assortment of 
funeral offerings, painted vases of excellent fabric, carved ivories (cf 
Pl. 27, a), weapons and implements of bronze, vessels and rings and 
ornaments of gold (Pl. 12, b), engraved signets, amber beads, Egyptian 
scarabs, which all tell of the wealth of the age. The pottery shows the 
influence of metal vessels and, as stated, delights in imitating the claborate 
Cretan fashions. During the period, however, a revulsion sets in and a 
return is made towards the restraint and simplicity of the local styles which 
is especially marked in the goblets known to archacologists as ‘Ephyracan 
ware’. These are well-formed, two-handled, stemmed goblets of finc 
ycllow-buff polished fabric on which patterns are rendered in a reddish 
brown or blackish lustrous paint. The patterns are roscttes, flowers, the 
argonaut, or the octopus, all simply drawn and limited to one unit on 
each side of the vase. Two other vase shapes become popular at this 
time, the stirrup-jar and the alabastron, both of which seem to have 
originated in Crete, but then to have been adopted on the mainland, where 
they became far more popular than they ever were in Crete. 

With the third phase, Late Helladic III, which is subdivided into three 
stages a, b, and c, we reach the climax of the Mycenacan civilization. 
Since its remains form the topmost stratum on the excavated sites we 
have a much clearer idea of this period than of its predecessors. To this 
age belong the large palaces known at Tiryns, Mycenae, Pylos, Thebes. 
These have well designed state halls (megara) with columned porticoes, 
vestibules, and large central hearths, and wide courts before them. The 
floors and walls were covered with gaily painted frescoes, among the 
subjects of which men and women are shown in processional friezes, 
in scenes of war, or engaged in the chase and sport. The palaces are well 
planned with long corridors off which lead rooms for various purposes, 
including shrines with movable painted stucco tables for offerings. These 
are truly royal residences. There are also private houses in which the 
megaron is again a central feature, in one case fronting a colonnaded court- 
yard. Staircases descend to basements or ascend to upper stories. Ever 
house, especially in a site like Mycenae which is built on sloping hillsides, 

2 See Ch. 13 (11), (1v). 
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possessed a basement where stood large storage jars for oil, wine, or 
grain and also stocks of large stirrup-jars in which liquids were perhaps 
packed for sale.^ Some buildings contained rooms with stocks of unused 
vases both painted and unpainted. Both houses and palaces were built 


Fic. 17. The citadel of Tiryns, restored 


according to plans carefully laid out. The same applies to the tholos 
tombs, especially the finest of them all, the Treasury of Atreus at Mycenae, 
which shows that the builders of the period possessed not only good 
artistic taste but also a sound knowledge of construction and engineering. 
The Cyclopean walls of Mycenae (Pl. 19, a) and Tiryns (Fig. 17), the 
dykes of Copais, and the changing of the course of a stream at Tiryns 
are works of this age. The terracing and levelling of sites was another 
feature of the period. The Lion Gate and the sculptured friezes and 


* Cf. Ch. 17, p. 491. 
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Fic. 18. Mycenaean pottery 


(a-d, f ), L.H. Illa ; (e, g-/), L.H. IIb. (Vases a, d, f are from Rhodes ; e from Myccnac ; 
the rest from Attica) 


(Scale: (c) 1:3; rest about 1 : 5) 
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columns from the Treasury of Atreus indicate a taste for monumental 
sculpture. Amber is no longer found, but ornaments of gold and carved 
ivory, which probably came from Syria, are still plentiful. The inscribed 
clay tablets from Pylos and Mycenae show that writing and reading were 
not merely known but used in the everyday keeping of accounts. Further 
inscriptions, on stirrup-jars, show that this degree of literacy was not 
confined to Mycenae and Pylos but prevailed at other centres such as 
Orchomenos, Thebes, Eleusis, and Tiryns. It is obvious that it would 
have been useless to inscribe stirrup-jars to indicate their contents or 
ownership unless the men who handled them could read the inscriptions. 
The pottery of the period (Fig. 18) is of excellent fabric and is decorated 
with patterns which have become standard or conventional and are 
simplifications of those popular in the preceding phase. A novel feature 


Fic. 19. L.H. IIb krater from Cyprus. (Height 14 in.) 


in one class of the pottery is the use of figures of men and women, chariots, 
bulls, and other animals, perhaps inspired by the frescoes of the palaces, 
as the main decoration of large vases (Fig. 19, cf. Pls. 30, 37, a). Late 
Helladic pottery is spread widely about the Nearer East and is especially 
common in Cyprus. It is found also at Troy, at Miletus, in Cicilia, in 
Syria and Palestine, in Egypt, and even in southern Italy and Sicily. 
Eastward trade is also attested by Egyptian and other Near Eastern objects 
found on Mycenaean sites in Greece. In Egypt Late Helladic III pottery 
is commoner than Minoan, and it is the same elsewhere: pottery of Late 
Minoan fabric found abroad is rare, but that of Late Helladic fabric is 
common. 

It has already been observed how both Minoan and Helladic influences 


PLATE II 


(b) Knossos : the Throne Room (frescoes restored). Late Minoan II 


PLATE 12 


(a) The ‘ Harvesters Vase’. Black steatite, carved in relief; Late Minoan I (from a 
replica). Diameter 4j in. 


(b) Gold cup with repoussé design of octopus, etc., from Dendra. Late Helladic IL 
Diameter 71 in. 
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affected Phylakopi in Melos towards the end of the Middle Bronze Age. 
In the Late Bronze Age the situation gradually changes. At first Late 
Minoan and Late Helladic pottery occur, as imports, in almost cqual 
quantities, alongside attractive local wares which imitate the current 
Minoan fashions in decoration. But as the period progresses the Cretan 
element becomes weaker, and by the opening of the third phase (Late 
Cycladic III) the mainland influence predominates, and Late Helladic III 
pottery continues to be imported to Melos to the very end of the Bronze 
Age. The settlement of Phylakopi has a strong defensive wall, but the 
houses are rather cramped and on the average not large. Most noticeable 
is a ‘palace’ which, though possessing a megaron of mainland type, has 
some Cretan features. It is decorated with frescocs, among which a 
splendid composition of flying fish stands out. The cemeteries have 
unfortunately becn looted by tomb-robbers, so that we are ignorant of 
the burial customs of the place. Nor do we know how far Phylakopi 
is typical of the culture of the Cyclades, as it is practically the only site 
yet excavated. At Rhodes, however, we know that by Late Helladic Il 
times Minoan influence had, as in Melos, wholly given way to Mycenaean. 

Down to the end of the period called Late Helladic IIIb the general 
advance of culture on the mainland seems to have been remarkably peacc- 
ful and prosperous. The Greek legends tell us indeed of wars within 
Greece — that of the Seven against Thebes was the most famous (df. 
A 376-410; E 800-8) — but there seems to have been little or no danger 
from abroad. Only the royal residences, the citadels of Mycenae and 
Tiryns, were fortified ; and at Mycenae at least, large and wealthy houses 
outside the walls were apparently occupied in security. The presence of 
pottery and other objects from their workshops in fifty different lands 
shows that the Mycenaeans were bold traders and sailors, though they 
have left us few representations of their ships. They both rode and drove 
horses, and used chariots, though probably not cavalry, for war. They 
built roads and causeways and culverts? They were clearly well 
organized for peace and for war. The archive room at Pylos is evidence 
of an efficient central administration. It was a highly organized and 
civilized society and the spirit we can read in its remains and monuments 
displays the same sense of ordered thought and plan which we recognize 
in the monuments of classical and later Greece. We can see the same 
feeling at work in the Treasury of Atreus as in the Parthenon. The pro- 
gress recently made in deciphering their inscribed tablets has now come 
to support and confirm the belief that this people really was Greek. 
Abroad, Mycenae had become a power to be reckoned with; that much 
might be inferred from the evidence of pottery finds alone; but it is also 
pretty certain that it is the Greeks who are referred to in Hittite records 

a Cf. Ch. 22. 
2B 
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(a) The ‘ Harvesters Vase’. Black steatite, carved in relief; Late Minoan I (from a 
replica). Diameter 4j in. 


(b) Gold cup with repoussé design of octopus, etc., from Dendra. Late Helladic IL 
Diameter 71 in. 
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character of their culture underwent further cvolution. 
The end of the Bronze Age on the Greek mainland, in Crete, and in 
the islands came with the destruction of Mycenae and the other great 
centres of the culture of the period. Mycenac was captured by enemics, 
looted, and destroyed by fire. The same fate seems also to have fallen 
upon the other principal foci of culture about the same time. Tiryns 
perished by fire and Nestor’s palace at Pylos also fell in a great conflagra- 
tion. There does not seem to have been a universal cultural break, for in 
Attica and elsewhere it has been observed that a class of pottery called 
sub-Mycenaean develops naturally out of the Late Helladic IIc wares. 
There is no sudden introduction of a new style. The old style evolves 
and about the same time we observe that inhumation in some places 
begins to give way to cremation and iron weapons and tools begin to 
replace bronze. Then the sub-Mycenaean pottery in its turn is trans- 
formed into Protogeometric. The Protogeometric develops into Gco- 
metric pottery and the Iron Age is then fully established and the first stage 
towards the evolution of classical Greek culture is visible. This slow 
transformation is best observed in Attica, as far as our present evidence 
goes, and Attica is a vital area because the Athenians claimed that 
Attica was never overrun by the Dorians. In other areas, Thessaly, 
the islands, Argolis, something of the same evolution can be seen and it 
is only to be expected that as exploration proceeds, further evidence will 
come to light from other regions of the Greck mainland. The Donan 
invasion, to which the destruction of the last strongholds of Mycenacan 
Greece is usually attributed, was associated by the Greeks with the ‘Return 
of the Heraclidae’, dated by Thucydides some cighty years after the 
Trojan War. These ‘children of Herakles’ were the descendants of an 
earlier Mycenaean dynasty (of which Herakles is the most famous figure 
in legend) who had been exiled from their kingdom in the Peloponnese 
when the Pelopids came to power. This had happened before the 
Trojan War: Agamemnon was a Pelopid (cf. B 100-8); but according 
to Homer there were princes of the Heraclid line still ruling in the Aegean 
at the time of the War (Tlepolemos in Rhodes, for example : see B 658-70 
and 676-80). The association of Heraclids and Dorians emphasizes that 
what happened at the end of the Bronze Age was not really an alicn 
conquest; and archaeology seems to confirm that the Dorians did not 
introduce anything new in material culture. It can now no longer be 
maintained, for example, that the Protogeomctric or Geometric style in 
pottery was a Dorian innovation or that they introduced iron. Know- 
ledge of iron seems to have come from the east; the Geometric style 
evolves by a natural process from the latest Mycenaean or sub-Mycenaean 
pottery. What we know of the transitional period is derived principally 
from the excavation of graves: inhabited sites arc rare, and have not yet 
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attracted archaeologists. Yet the important fact already emerges that 
although the Bronze Age sites went under in a political upheaval more 
serious than such later events as the Ionian Revolt, the Macedonian 
supremacy, or perhaps even the Roman Conquest, there was cultural and 
racial continuity. It is no longer possible to assume that the first Greeks 
were Achaeans who arrived in Hellas just before the Trojan War or 
Dorians who overthrew the declining Mycenaean civilization. Greeks 
had, in all probability, entered Greece by the Middle Helladic period. 
No doubt they were reinforced and even modified by fresh drafts of 
cognate people from time to time — perhaps, for example, in Late 
Helladic I, certainly at the time of the Dorian invasion. But these in no 
case produced the kind of cultural or racial change that might have 
resulted if, say, the Gallic invasion of 279 B.c. had overrun Greece. 

It is the lack of evidence about the Geometric period, particularly 
evidence from inhabited sites, which has in the past caused some scholars 
to assume a more fundamental kind of change between the Bronze and 
Iron Ages, and to describe the period as a ‘dark age’. Transformation 
there certainly was, and civilization unquestionably fell below what had 
been known in the great period of the Mycenaean palaces. But present 
archaeological knowledge suggests that both historians and archaeologists 
have picturesquely exaggerated the effects of the transformation scene, 
and so obscured the origins of the Hellenic people and the essential 
continuity of culture on the Greek mainland from the Middle Bronze 
Age right into the Classical period and even later. 


APPENDIX: CHRONOLOGY 


The Bronze Age in Greece is prehistoric because we have no written 
records of the period which will give absolute dates for it. If we wish to 
assign absolute dates to any phase of the Greek Bronze Age we can only 
do so by archaeological comparison with Egypt. In Egypt in the Bronze 
Age we have a fairly accurate system of dating for the New Kingdom 
and a not unreasonable system of dating for the Early and Middle King- 
doms. Recently some German scholars have tried to reduce the dating 
for the Early and Middle Kingdoms, but their views have not been 
generally accepted. Our earliest direct Greek source for dates in the 
Heroic Age is the Marmor Parium or ‘Parian Chronicle’ of 264/3 B.C. ; 
otherwise we have to rely on post-classical authors quoting earlier sources, 
of whom the most famous is Eratosthenes. The Marmor Parium gives us a 
date of 1209 B.C. for the sack of Troy; a number of later writers agree 
more or less with Eratosthenes (whom one specifically quotes) in dating 
the event at or near 1183 B.C. Some French scholars have lately proposed 
abandoning the traditional early twelfth-century date and placing the 
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Trojan War much earlier, about 1370 B.C., but the archaeological evidence 
from Troy and Mycenae does not support this suggestion. 

The Late Helladic I and II vases found in Egypt in contexts of the 
early 18th Dynasty (from 1580 s.c. onwards) and those of Late Helladic 
III found at Tell el Amarna in the ruins of Akhenaten's city (c. 1370-1350 
B.C.) give us approximate dates for the Late Bronze Age in Greece. The 
Middle Bronze Age in Crete can be dated approximately by similar but 
rather vaguer contacts with Egypt. The islands show points of contact 
with Crete in the Middle and Late Bronze Ages through pottery found 
in the strata of Phylakopi in Melos and through some Melian vases found 
in a Middle Minoan III context at Knossos. Therc are indications of 
Cretan influence on the mainland in the Late Minoan period, and of 
mainland influence on Knossos in the second phase of the same period. 
Middle Helladic pottery is found at Phylakopi in Melos in the same strata 
in which Middle Minoan vases are found. So from these and other 
similar contacts the archaeological sequences can be correlated and a 
chronological system can be constructed. The system, however, should 
not be regarded as accurate, but only as approximate. It is impossible 
to achieve accuracy and any system must inevitably be subject to fluctua- 
tion as fresh evidence is discovered. The earlier the date, of course, the 
more the uncertainty and the greater the margin of error. The simplified 
chronological table on the following page is based on considerations 
such as those given above and may be regarded as reasonable for all 
practical purposes. 


a On the date of the Trojan War cf. Ch. 13 (i), ad fin. For a handy account of the 
Marmor Parium see Sir J. Forsdyke, Greece before Homer, 50 ff. 
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AEGEAN CHRONOLOGY 


Neolithic Period 

Beginning of Early Bronze Age 

Early Helladic pottery from middle of Troy I to Troy V 

Trojan vase (Troy IV) at Lerna in Early Helladic stratum 

Early Minoan contacts with Early Dynastic Egypt 

Beginning of Middle Bronze Age 

Middle Minoan contact with Egypt (Twelfth Dynasty) 

Middle Minoan contact with Melos 

Middle Helladic contact with Melos 

Late Middle Minoan contact with Ialysos (Rhodes) 

Early Royal Graves at Mycenae, late Middle Helladic 

Minoan influence on mainland begins 

Eruption of volcano at Thera; great earthquake at Knossos 

Beginning of Late Bronze Age 

XVIIIth Dynasty in Egypt 

Late Helladic I vases in Melos and Rhodes 

Royal Graves at Mycenae (Schliemann), L.H. I 

Late Helladic vases (L.H. I-II) in Egypt 

Minoan influence on mainland continues 

Beginning of Late Bronze Age II 

Late Helladic I-II vases in Crete, Egypt, Melos, Rhodes, Levant 

Late Helladic II influence on Knossos 

Aegean (Late Minoan, Late Helladic) objects illustrated in 
Egyptian tombs 

Beginning of Late Bronze Age III 

Late Helladic IIIa 

Amenhotep III 

Destruction of Knossos 

Amarna Age 

Late Helladic IIIb * 

XIXth Dynasty in Egypt 

Late Helladic IIIc 

XXth Dynasty in Egypt 

‘Peoples of the Sea’ (including Achaeans) invade Egypt 

The Trojan War 

Return of Heraclidae and Dorian Invasion 

Fall of Mycenae 

Transition to Iron Age 

Sub-Mycenaean 

Protogeometric 

Geometric Period begins 


a This phase is usually considered to begin c. 1300. For an exposition of Prof. Wace's 
higher date see BSA, lii. 220 ff. [F. H. S.]. 
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NOTE TO CHAPTER 12 ý 


[There is unfortunately no up-to-date general survey of Greek prehistory in English. 
H. Bossert, The Art of Ancient Crete (English edition 1937), is essentially a picture-book, 
and valuable as such ; it gives full references to sources, and covers Mainland Greece and the 
islands as well as Crete. For admirable new illustrations with a short text see S. Marinatos 
and M. Hirmer, Crete and Mycenae (1960). In German there are good accounts of the sub- 
ject by F. Matz in Otto-Herbig, Handbuch der Archaologie, vol. ii (1950), and Kreta, Mykene, 
Troja (1956) in the series Grosse Kulturen der Frihzeit; the latter has excellent illustrations. 
For Minoan civilization see J. D. S. Pendlebury, The Archaeology of Crete (1939). 
Mainland Greece the following will serve as an introduction to more specialized 
study : 
A. J. B. Wace and M. S. Thompson, Prehistoric Thessaly (1912) (for the neolithic 
period) ; 
S. Weinberg in Hesperia, vi. 487 ff. (for the neolithic of southern Greece) ; 
H. Goldman, Excavations at Eutresis (1931) (an E.H. type-site) ; 
J. Caskey, reports on excavations at Lerna in the Argolid, in Hesperia, xxiii. 3 ff. ; xxiv. 
25 f. ; xxv. 147 f£, 175 ff; xxvi. 142 ff. ; xxvii. 125 f. ; xxviii. 202 ff. (important 
E.H. and M.H. site); and for supplementary excavations at Eutresis, Hesperia, 
xxix. 126 ff. ; 
C. W. Blegen, Korakou (1921) (for M.H.) ; 
A. J. B. Wace and C. W. Blegen, ‘The pre-Mycenaean Pottery of Mainland Greece’, 
in BSA, xxii. 175 ff. 
On Mycenae, Pylos, and Ithaca, also Troy, see Ch. 13 below and notes thereto. 
For Melos, T. D. Atkinson and others, Excavations at Phylakopi in Melos (Soc. for the 
Promotion of Hellenic Studies, Supplementary Paper no. 4 (1904); and BSA, 
xvii. 1 ff. 
On pre-Hellenic architecture : 
E. Bell, Pre-hellenic Architecture in the Aegean (1926) ; 
A. W. Lawrence, Greek Architecture (Pelican History of Art, 1957). 
On Mycenaean pottery : 
A. Furumark, The Mycenaean Pottery and Chronology of Mycenacan Pottery (1941).] 


CHAPTER Ij 


THE PRINCIPAL HOMERIC SITES 
(i) TROY 
by Carl W. Blegen 


HISTORY OF THE SITE AND ITS EXCAVATION 


IN the extreme north-western corner of Asia Minor, less than four miles 
inland from the Aegean Sea and only some three and a half miles from 
the southern shore of the Dardanelles, lies the ancient site called Hissarlik 
(Fig. 21). It occupies a natural elevation which forms the western 
terminus of a long plateau that descends gradually from the east and, 
though of no great height, dominates at the same time a broad flat plain 
extending westward to the line of hills bordering the sea, and a smaller 
tributary valley lying toward the north. "Through the latter flows a 
sluggish stream known as the Diimrek Su, which most modern students 
take to be the Homeric Simoeis; while at the far side of the western 
plain a considerable river winds northward to empty into the straits, 
its modern name, Menderes Su, probably representing a modification or 
corruption of the ancient designation Scamander. 

For a citadel the position was admirably chosen with reference to 
ancient strategy and economy. Standing far enough back from the shore 
to be safeguarded against a sudden piratical raid or an unexpected hostile 
attack, the stronghold was yet sufficiently near to maintain control over 
traffic moving through the straits, and was no doubt able to exact tribute 
from all shipping that passed. Furthermore, it sat almost astride one of 
the old land-routes coming from western Anatolia to the crossing that led 
over the narrow Hellespont to the European side. The long-continued 
importance and prosperity of the settlement that grew up on this spot 
may, in large part, safely be attributed to its command of this early 
crossroad of trade and communications by land and by sea. 

First noted in the early years of the 19th century by Maclaren,’ who 
thought it might be the site of Troy, the mound of Hissarlik for a long 
time received relatively little attention from other travellers and explorers. 
For most of the distinguished classical scholars of the day accepted as 
established the view that Troy had stood on Balli Dagh, a lofty hill rising 
above the Scamander some six miles farther to the south near the village 
of Bunarbashi? Frank Calvert, who lived many years in the Troad and 
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knew the country well, believing that Maclaren’s identification was 
correct, ventured to dig a trial trench at Hissarlik in an attempt to deter- 
mine the character of the remains, but his test was too small to give 
decisive results. Calvert, however, showed the place to Seen. 


Fic. 21. Map showing the situation of Troy 
who in 1868 had carried out some explorations at Balli Dagh and had 
been convinced by the insignificance of the ancient remains unearthed 
there that Troy was to be sought elsewhere ; and it is to Heinrich Schlie- 
mann that we must award the credit for the definite discovery and 
identification of the site of Troy at Hissarlik. 

Beginning in 1870 and operating on a large scale, Schliemann, in a 
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series of campaigns spread over the next twenty years, excavated the 
greater part of the mound, bringing to light remains of massive walls, 
houses, and other structures, and a wealth of objects of numerous kinds, 
demonstrating conclusively that the site had been occupied for a long 


period of time by a powerful citadel which had passed through many 
successive stages marked by destruction and rebuilding. The steady 
advance of the excavations and the corresponding progress in the inter- 
pretation of the remains unearthed are well illustrated in the successive 
volumes of reports which Schliemann published with exemplary prompt- 
ness: Troy and its Remains (1874), Ilios (1881), and Troja (1884). In the 
last-named. work he was able to distinguish seven superposed layers of 
remains which he called ‘cities’; and in the second from the bottom he 
believed he could recognize the Troy of Priam. 

Doubts cast by critics on the correctness of his observations and 
explanations led to the resumption of digging in 1890 when a series of 
fresh discoveries made it apparent that a startling revision of his dating 
of the layers was necessary. Schliemann himself, dying in December of 
that year, did not live to see these new views tested; but his assistant and 
collaborator, Professor Wilhelm Dórpfeld, who had joined him in 1882, 
was enabled to continue the excavations in 1893 and 1894 with brilliant 
success, revealing the imposing fortification walls and the great houses of 
the sixth layer from the bottom, which by the evidence of abundant 
imported pottery was seen to be contemporary with the strongholds of 
Mycenae and Tiryns. A systematic account of the results, incorporating 
in its two volumes all that had so far been learned at the site, was pub- 
lished by Dórpfeld and his assistants in 1902 under the title Troja and Ilion. 
It was now established that there were nine principal layers, and the sixth 
in chronological order was held to be Priam's Troy. During the ensuing 
thirty years no further digging was done at Hissarlik; but in 1932 an 
American expedition, sponsored by the University of Cincinnati, and 
under the general direction of Professors W. T. Semple and C. W. Blegen, 
with the generous consent and support of Professor Dórpfeld and of the 
German Archaeological Institute, began a new investigation, which was 
only completed after seven annual campaigns in the summer of 1938. 
[n this undertaking the whole problem of the stratification was indepen- 
dently re-examined ; each layer was subject to a fresh and thorough study, 
and all material recoverable was collected. Much new evidence was 
thereby unearthed to illustrate the state of civilization attained in each 
period, to follow the development of culture from period to period, and 
to provide a basis for a more definite dating than was heretofore possible 
(Troy i, ii, iii, iv, Princeton, 1950, 1951, 1953, 1958). 
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GENERAL CHARACTER OF THE REMAINS 


The mound itself, of irregularly oval shape, has a length of about 225 
yards from cast to west and a breadth of approximately 175 yards from 
north to south. Before excavations were made the summit of the hill 
rose some 104 feet above the level of the plain at its northern foot, or 
about 130 feet above the sea. The underlying ridge of soft limestone 
accounts for fifty-six feet of the elevation, and the balance was composed 
of earth, walls of buildings, stones, togcther with miscellaneous rubbish 
and débris, which had gradually accumulated to a depth of nearly fifty 
feet as a result of long-continued human habitation. In the central area 
this deposit was once at least ten or fifteen fect higher; but in Hellenistic 
and Roman times, when the citadel had become a sanctuary, the whole 
top of the hill was sliced off in order to permit an open, level, rectangular 
precinct to be laid out about the Temple of Athene. 

The vast mass of débris was not a single accumulation of uniform 
character; when trenches were dug through it, a study of the scarp, or 
one vertical side of the cutting, revealed many clear lines of demarcation 
dividing the deposit into a series of layers. Nine major divisions of this 
kind have been recognized, each of which was seen to be further sub- 
divided into minor strata varying in number from two or three to ten 
or even more. The nine layers, which must represent a like number of 
successive periods of occupation, differed considerably in thickness, rang- 
ing from four to fourteen feet, with an average of some six fect. The 
relative depth of a layer is, however, by itself no safe criterion for esti- 
mating the duration of the period it represents, since other evidence has 
to be taken into account. 

The accumulation of so cnormous an amount of rubbish on a site 
continuously inhabited calls for some explanation. The problem has 
often been discussed elsewhere, and here it will suffice to mention only 
two of the many contributory factors. In the first place, it must be 
remembered that the houses within the citadel were for the most part 
erected with a superstructure of crude brick resting on stone foundations 
and supporting a heavy roof of wooden beams, clay, and thatch. The 
serious damage or destruction of the roof by storm, earthquake, or fire, 
frequent scourges in the ancient world, would speedily cause the walls 
thus exposed to collapse into a heap of broken and dissolved brick. As 
the clay was now too much mixed with rubbish to be serviceable again, 
the survivors of the disaster merely flattened out the heap of ruins, 
brought in fresh material from clay-beds in the neighbourhood, and 
built a new house at a higher level over the old. Destruction of this kind, 
affecting the whole settlement, is clearly recognizable in each of the layers 
from the first to the fifth, and it usually resulted in raising the ground- 
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level by three to five feet. In the second place we may note that floors in 
these houses were made of clayey earth trodden down until hard. House- 
keeping was untidy, and when refuse accumulated to an offensive degree, 
instead of sweeping it out the occupants merely laid a new floor of fresh 
clay above the old. In some buildings at Troy a dozen or more successive 
pavements of this kind account for a rise of two or three feet in the level 
of the floor during one and the same period. 

The nine main layers that can be distinguished in the deep deposit 
have been numbered from I to IX, beginning with the lowest, and the 
settlements they represent are usually designated as Troy I, Troy II, Troy 
III, etc. Schliemann called them ‘cities’, but this was an unfortunate 
misnomer, for only the last of all, Troy IX, the Hellenistic and Roman 
Ilion, can properly be called a city in the modern sense of the word. The 
earlier establishments, certainly from I to VII, were apparently fortified 
strongholds, or castles, in which a chieftain, prince, or king had his resi- 
dence, surrounded by his court, officials, and garrison, while the general 
population of the district, depending for its livelihood on agriculture, 
lived in small villages and hamlets scattered about the countryside and 
only took refuge inside the citadel in times of danger. 

The layers from I to VII produced no contemporary written records, 
nothing to indicate even that writing was known (although such negative 
evidence is by no means conclusive). A reconstruction of the history of 
the site must thus depend on a detailed study of the remains discovered 
in each stratum. These remains comprise the ruins of buildings repre- 
sented by walls and foundations, together with miscellaneous objects of 
many different kinds, of metal, stone, bone and ivory, shell, glass-paste, 
wood, and terracotta, among which by far the most numerous are the 
fragments of broken pottery. 

Troy I.—Troy I, the earliest settlement to be established on the hill, 
with its first buildings founded on native rock, was a small citadel sur- 
rounded by a massive fortification wall of rough unworked stones (PI. 
13, a; and see plan, Fig. 22). The enclosure was hardly more than 300 
feet long and 240 feet wide. About one half of the wall has been traced 
still standing to a height of more than eleven feet, and in some places im- 
mensely thick. An important gateway, in the middle of the south side, 
was flanked by two projecting rectangular towers, and traces of similar 
towers suggest that there was po another gateway on the east. 
The wall has a sloping exterior face, but this is evidently only the lower 
part which once supported a high vertical breastwork of crude brick, 
difficult to scale. Troy I was a period of long duration, with some ten 
or twelve successive phases marked by superposed strata. The fortifica- 
tion wall described belongs to one of the middle phases, but vestiges of an 
earlier and a later fortress of the same kind were recognized. 
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Fic. 22. Troy : plan of the remains 
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Within the citadel, apparently rather widely spaced, stood several 
large houses, perhaps ten or a dozen, or even more in number, pre- 
sumably the residences of the ruler of the stronghold and his subordinate 
chieftains. The stone foundations of one such house, uncovered almost 


intact, give us the ground-plan, though the superstructure of crude brick 
is wholly lacking. It was a long rectangular building consisting of one 
great room with central hearth and a single doorway leading out to a 
portico at the west. It is thus a typical megaron in plan, the earliest 

example yet known in Anatolia, and clearly a prototype of the famous 

palace of Troy II. Two successive pivot-stones for the swinging door 

were found in place beside the opening. The inner end of the room had 

been used as a kitchen, indicated by a small hearth about which lay much 

rcfuse of animal bones, fish bones, shells, etc., and fragments of cooking 

pots. No traces of furniture were observed except for two stone plat- 

forms that may have served respectively for a bed and a bench. Six 

graves of infant children were found; two had been buried beneath the 

floor and four just outside the house to the north, some in small jars, 

others merely in shallow pits. 

Though an antecedent stage of the same culture, apparently still 
belonging to the Late Stone Age, was revealed by a trial excavation at 
Kum Tepe, a small village-site near the mouth of the Scamander, the 
first settlers at Troy itself seem already to have been familiar with the 
working of metal. In the deepest stratum was unearthed a fairly well- 
shaped fish-hook of pure copper, and other remnants of copper imple- 
ments came to light here and there throughout the whole layer. Stone 
could also be cut and dressed; and one of the most remarkable monu- 
ments discovered is a large stele (Pl. 13, b) of flaky limestone, on which a 
human face has been carved in low relief in a style that betrays more than 
a little schooling. The stele may have been made to be set as a tombstone 
over a grave. Fiddle-shaped idols, celts, and a hammer-axe were also 
fashioned of stone. A crude figurine of terracotta shows a rather unskilled 
attempt to model the human form. 

A necklace made by stringing together a series of small birdbones 
illustrates the simple tastes of the period in personal adornment. Numer- 
ous small whorls of terracotta show a familiarity with the technique of 
spinning, almost as it prevails in some parts of Asia Minor to-day. Per- 
haps the most characteristic product of Troy Lis its pottery. The potter's 
wheel was yet unknown, and all wares are handmade. Open bowls, 
cups, beaked jugs, and jars (Fig. 23, 4) appear in a variety of forms, usually 
with flattened bottom, sometimes on a pedestal, relatively thick walls, and 
brightly polished surface, most commonly black, or greyish-, greenish-, 
or brownish-black in colour. In the course of the period a gradual 
change from sharply angular to rounded profiles may be followed. 
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Occasionally on rims appears a plastic representation of human features 
and incised linear decoration is fairly common. | 

From its very beginning Troy was thus laid out as a royal stronghold 
with considerable open space, where the populace might take refuge inside 
the walls in times of danger. There is some evidence that smaller houses 
were also built outside the fortified enclosure. 


This early settlement was 
repeatedly damaged or destroyed, and as often rebuilt, until the accumu- 


lated strata of débris attained a depth of some fourteen feet. The final de- 
struction, the most violent of all, accompanied by fire which has left a 
thick deposit of charred débris, led to the rebuilding of the whole citadel 
on a larger scale, which we may regard as the beginning of Troy II. 

Troy II.—Troy II, represented by seven successive strata of remains, 
was likewise a period of long duration. The new fortification wall was 
more massive than its predecessors, and enclosed a much larger area of 
ground. Within the period it was twice reconstructed, cach time with a 
considerable enlargement of the enclosure, which eventually attained a 
length of nearly 400 fect and a width of almost as much. The well- 
known walls revealed by Schliemann along approximately three-quarters 
of the entire circuit, and which he at first thought to be those of Homeric 
Troy, still stand in some places to a height exceeding twenty feet, with a 
thickness of ten to fifteen feet and more. These walls, too, have a sloping 
outer face, but the upper part, in some places preserved, was built up 
vertically in crude brick to an adequate height for defence. In its final 
form the citadel had two monumental gateways, one on the south-west 
approached from outside by an ascending ramp (Pl. 14, a) paved with 
huge flat stone slabs, and one on the south-east, constructed with pro- 
jecting antae and a double portico in a startling anticipation of the 
classical Greek propylon (see plan, Fig. 22). 

Within the citadel were many houses of great size, the largest and 
most magnificent of which, in the middle of the hill, is generally identified 
as the palace of the king. Like most of the others, it is a true megaron, 
with a deep porch fronting on a court and opening into a long rectangular 
chamber which had a central hearth. The megaron has deep foundations 
of large stones, on which rests a stone socle that supported the super- 
structure of crude brick and a flat roof. Some of these edifices, which 
were erected in the third phase of Troy II, were succeeded in the later 
phases of the period by smaller houses more closely crowded together. 
In the final phase the whole citadel once again fell a victim to a devastating 
fire, which reduced the settlement to ruins. The haste with which the 
inhabitants departed, without delaying to collect their treasured posses- 
sions, may be deduced from the fact that almost every house of this phase, 
when excavated, has yielded objects of gold, which the vast amount of 
débris heaped up by the catastrophe seems to have prevented the sur- 
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vivors from recovering. Most of the ‘treasures’ found by Schliemann 
came from this stratum ; and in the gold diadems, necklaces, bracelets, 
ear-rings, and small ornaments by the thousands, as well as in the nu- 
merous goblets and other vases of silver and gold (cf. Fig. 7, a), and in the 
weapons and vessels of copper and bronze, one can see vividly how 
prosperous the settlement had become and how greatly the arts and 
crafts had been developed during the time of Troy II. 

The working of stone likewise attained remarkable skill, and among 
the most beautiful and artistic objects recovered by Schliemann must be 
mentioned four splendid hammer-axes adorned with fine carving, veri- 
table masterpieces of prehistoric craftsmanship, three made of a greenish 
jade-like stone and one of lapis lazuli. The material is not of native 
Trojan provenience, and the weapons may have been imported from the 
east. Two small lion heads carved in crystal are also of considerable 
artistic merit. Innumerable whorls of terracotta, many bearing a decora- 
tion of incised patterns filled with white matter, show that spinning was 
carried on intensively; and from the traces of a loom observed in one 
house it is clear that weaving was a household industry. Handles of 
bristle brushes were also made of terracotta. Though copper was fre- 
quently employed, bone was still used freely for implements and tools, 
and was often carved for ornaments as well as for fiddle-shaped idols. 

The potters of Troy II did not lag behind the other craftsmen in 
enterprise and progress: the invention (or adoption) of the potter's 
wheel, which may be assigned to the second phase of the period, revolu- 
tionized the ceramic industry, and henceforth hand-made pots gradually 
declined in importance, while wheel-turned vases almost reach a stage of 
mass production. The new technique naturally led to innovations in the 
shapes of vases; shallow plates and flaring bowls (Fig. 23, e) now become 
very common, and curving profiles almost completely displace the 
angular. Capacious goblets with two sturdy handles (cf. Fig. 23, a) and 
slender cylindrical cups, Schliemann's depas amphikypellon (Fig. 23, c), 
present characteristic forms, and large jugs appear with human features 
modelled in relief on their high necks or on their cylindrical lids (Fig. 
23, b, d). Colours range from black to buff and red. 

The culture of Troy II was clearly evolved from that of Troy I without 
a break in continuity. But the Second Settlement greatly surpassed the 
First in power and material wealth, under the influence of which is 
apparent a corresponding rise in the conditions of living. The general 
character of the settlement implies a fairly well-regulated social organiza- 
tion with several grades of class distinctions. The common people still 
lived in small houses or huts clustered about the fortress or grouped to- 
gether in rural communities favourable to agricultural pursuits. The 
jewellery and the many other gold objects that have been brought to 
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light, presumably constituting no more than an insignificant remnant of 
the real aggregate of the valuables once possessed by the inhabitants in 
this period, must clearly reflect a very considerable accumulation of 
wealth in actual gold. How and whence so great a quantity of it was 
acquired are questions that cannot be answered with complete certainty. 
The bulk of the population, as already implied, no doubt eked out a 
living by tilling the soil and perhaps by raising cattle; but such early 
agriculture can hardly have led to the heaping up of large fortunes in 
precious metals. The rivers of the Troad may have contributed their 
share of golden sands, and it is not impossible that the working of orc- 
bearing deposits on Mt. Ida yielded its hard-earned quota. But some 
additional source of income must be postulated, and we shall surely not 
go wrong in concluding that it sprang from the fortunate situation of the 
citadel itself in a position where it dominated a cross-road of traffic both 
by sea and by land and was able to levy tolls of some kind on those who 
passed. 

Troy III.—Troy IlI, which was built over the ruins after the final 
destruction of Troy II by fire, carries on the development of the same 
civilization without interruption and with little perceptible change. The 
new settlement was larger than its predecessor, and its houses spread out 
over the mound of débris covering the buried remains of the earlier 
fortress walls. Coincident with the evident growth in population and 
the increase in the number of houses constructed on the citadel, we note 
that the whole establishment seems to have been laid out in an orderly 
manner, and a suggestion of a town-plan cmerges more clearly. Main 
streets and branching lanes divided it into irregular blocks of houses. No 
proper defensive wall has becn identified, but there can be little doubt 
that such a wall existed, and that the Third Scttlement retained the 
traditional character of a fortified stronghold. Some of the houses were 
large and well built, with high walls of solid stone masonry instead of 
crude brick; they seem to have been divided into small rooms by narrow 
partition walls of clay or brick, and no real example of a megaron has 
been recognized. It may be that some social change had occurred, per- 
haps associated with the burning of Troy II, by which the upper class 
had lost some of its wealth and power while new forces were rising from 
the lower ranks. 

Precious metals are rare in the deposits of the Third Settlement, but, 
as shown by several crucibles, copper continues to be used, along with 
stone and bone for tools and implements. A great increase in the number 
of bones of deer may indicate some advance in methods of the chase. 
Idols of marble are fairly common, and horn was also sometimes utilized 
for crude figures of this kind. Distinctive of this period are some clumsy 
figures of four-legged animals in terracotta. Spinning and weaving were 
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familiar occupations in each household, as one may conclude from'the 
presence of numerous terracotta whorls, many decorated with incised 
patterns, and loom weights of clay. The potters seem to have worked 
more to supply utilitarian demands than for aesthetic purposes, on the evi- 
dence of countless flaring bowls of careless workmanship and numerous 
heavy jugs and jars of coarse ware. But they were capable of finer 
products, too, which we may sce in an extensive series of well-modelled 
face-pots and face-lids and in many highly polished, thin, slender goblets, 
with two handles, of the form to which Schliemann applied the Homeric 
term depas amphikypellon. These vessels, and in fact all the pots of Troy 
III, are unmistakably the direct descendants of prototypes which had 
already been evolved during the time of the Second Settlement (cf. Fig. 
23, b-d), from which it is indeed hardly possible to distinguish them ; 
and in this unbroken ceramic tradition we have clear evidence of the 
essential continuity of Trojan life from period to period. 

After having passed through three or four chronological phases, 
recorded by superposed strata of débris, which accumulated to a depth 
of some six fect, Troy III came to its end in some unknown manner, not 
by fire; the inhabitants evidently had time to salvage their belongings 
of chief intrinsic value, for no considerable ‘treasures’ were found in the 
excavation of the ruins. 

Troy IV.—Troy IV begins with the construction of a new settlement 
over the mounting débris. It was greater in extent than Troy III, though 
it appears to have had approximately the same town-plan. The new 
strects in some instances certainly followed the lines of the old, and the 
system of dividing the establishment into blocks of houses scems to have 
survived. The town was almost surely fortified; sections of its massive 
wall have probably been correctly recognized on the eastern and southern 
sides of the mound, although the exact course of the circuit has not been 
determined. In some parts of the citadel many small houses were 
crowded closely together, with party walls scparating them one from 
another. One such house, in a row of three or four, consisted of a fairly 
large rectangular chamber, with an anteroom and a porch opening on a 
street, and the others were similar. In each, frequently in a corner, was 
a hearth or a small domed oven of crude brick or clay. The old style of 
building prevails, with low stone walls supporting a superstructure of 
crude brick. 

Metal is still limited mainly to copper, which is used along with stone 
and bone for pins, awls, chiscls, and other implements. Small marble 
idols are fairly common, and loom weights of stone occur. Spindle- 
whorls of terracotta are often decorated with patterns formed by incised 
lines filled with white matter. Among other characteristic objects of 
terracotta arc some brushes, or brush-handles, like those of Troy II, 
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riddled on one face with tiny punched holes presumably for the insertion 
of bristles. The pottery of the Fourth Settlement shows a direct continuity 
with that of Troy III, although clearly affected by a certain progress and 
change. Flaring bowls become extremely rare, face-pots appear occasio- 
nally, but in much conventionalized style, and the two-handled goblet, 
the depas amphikypellon, occurs infrequently. A new type of cup makes 
its début, and in somewhat coarser ware there is evidence of an innova- 
tion in the use apparently of straw for tempering. 

The deposit of débris that can be attributed to Troy IV has a total 
depth varying from six to nine feet. In one area five subdivisions are 
clearly discernible in the strata, elsewhere only three. The end of 
the settlement was brought about by some cause that has not been 
determined. 

Troy V.—In Troy V the steady enlargement of the area occupied by 
the settlement is continued, and the new citadel spreads out beyond the 
limits of its predecessor. It was again undoubtedly a fortified stronghold. 
The stratigraphic evidence along the south edge of the hill indicates that 
there must have been a wall, although the circuit cannot be clearly traced. 
Within the enclosure were many houses, some of relatively complex 
plan, divided into several rooms. The masonry of the period has a style 
of its own. The walls are remarkably thin, constructed with a certain 
trimness and precision that one cannot fail to notice in their plumb stand, 
regular alignment, and careful articulation at corners. A socle was made 
of unworked smallish flat stones laid with care, supporting a super- 
structure of crude brick; and both faces of a wall were coatcd with a 
thick plaster of yellowish clay. Hearths, both trough-shaped and of the 
flat circular type, and free-standing domed ovens are common; and 
occasionally in an angle of a room one finds a substantial seat or bench 
built of stone and clay. The hard-packed earth floors seem for the most 
part to have been kept in a fairly clean-swept state, and no great deposit 
of rubbish, rich in objects, was brought to light. 

Metal objects recovered from this layer arc insignificant, including 
merely a few pins and bits of other tools of copper, and perhaps of 
bronze. Idols were still made of marble and other stone, and stone 
implements continued to be used. Many of the spindle-whorls of terra- 
cotta are extremely well made. In the field of pottery the ccramic 
tradition inherited from the preceding age is still followed, and there is 
no sharp break in development; but a general improvement in technique 
is apparent, and a fine ware, coated with red, attains a high quality. 
Among the most characteristic vessels is a shallow curving bow] bearing 
a large cross painted in broad red bands on the interior or the exterior or 
both, and a deeper bow] with angular profile. 

It is clear that the culture of Troy V is evolved from what had gone 
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before, and there is no sign of any break in continuity. Four successive 
strata observed within the layer, which had a thickness of five to six feet, 
indicate that the Fifth Settlement passed through as many chronological 
phases. What brought about its final destruction or abandonment it is 
impossible to say; but from the fact that no great quantity of charred 
débris has been found anywhere it seems safe to conclude, at all events, 
that a general conflagration was not the cause. 

Troy VI.—With Troy VI we come to the greatest and most powerful 
of all the citadels that successively occupied the site. Widespread changes 
of many kinds indicate the arrival of a vigorous new stock which imposed 
its domination over the old in political as well as cultural matters. In 
economics, too, the impact was doubtless great: among other things the 
newcomers brought with them the horse, previously unknown at Troy. 
The period itself must have been a lengthy onc, for along the eastern and 
southern flanks of the hill it has left an accumulation of débris more than 
seventeen fect deep in which cight strata can be distinguished. There 
is some evidence to show that at Icast three successive fortresses were 
erected one after the other within this time. The last in the series, which 
may be attributed to the late phases of the settlement, and which itself 
exhibits three or more chronological stages of construction, still stands 
in a fairly good state of preservation (Pl. 15), and can be followed through 
some two thirds of its total course of nearly 600 yards about the site. 
Except for a small remnant it is nussing on the north, along the edge of the 
hill, where it was subjected to serious depredations in Greck and Roman 
times and where Schliemann’s carly excavations may have removed 
what little, if any, still remained. 

The masonry varics somewhat in different parts of the wall, especially 
in the size of the stones used, the technique of jointing, and the degree of 
batter, the eastern, southern, and western sections each having a style of 
its own. But through most of its extent it is a monumental structure 
from thirteen to fifteen feet thick, and it was originally from twenty to 
thirty feet high. The outer face, usually marked by characteristic shallow 
vertical offsets at intervals of roughly thirty fect, has a batter, sometimes 
with an inclination as great as one in three; but this slope was restricted 
to the lower part of the wall, and the upper, built cither of stone or of 
crude brick, rose vertically high above it. The material of the lower part 
consists of a hard limestone which for the visible portions was carefully 
squared and dressed and laid in regular courses ; and the southern section, 
with its closely fitted blocks and almost perfect jointing, has a quality 
rivalling that of the best classical Greek work. Four gateways have been 
found, on the cast, south, south-west, and west respectively; there may 
have been a fifth on the north, and a small postern led into the great 
tower at the north-eastern angle. The East and the South Gates were 
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cach flanked and defended by a massive, projecting, rectangular tower. 

Within the citadel, which had a length of some 225 yards from east 
to west, the ground rosc toward the centre in a serics of broad steplike 
terraces, perhaps four in number. The uppermost was almost certainly 
occupied by the palace of the king; and ranged about it in a radiating 
fashion on the descending terraces were numerous large houses, spaciously 
distributed, with no attempt to utilize all available ground. These were 
presumably the residences of the king’s mother and sons, perhaps also of 
councillors and other officials of high standing in the state. Only the 
buildings on the lowest terrace, and to a slighter extent on the second 
from the bottom, escaped destruction in the ancient levelling operations 
already mentioned, as a result of which the palace and its immediate 
neighbours have completely vanished. The lowest terrace provided 
room without crowding for at least fifteen such buildings. Seven of 
them, together with one on the next higher level, have been uncovered 
and in each case found sufficiently well preserved to give a general idea 
at least of the ground-plan. Three of these houscs have been compared 
with a megaron in arrangement; two others have a single axial row of 
interior pillars and an entrance on onc long side; one has two rows of 
stone column bases, five in cach row; one is a simple rectangular building 
with no trace of partitions or interior supports; and one is a complex 
structure of three or more rooms. There is thus no little variety in these 
buildings, but with their massive construction and careful execution, 
which show that they were designed to last for a long time, they testify 
to the architectural skill of their builders as well as the substantial wealth 
and important rank of their occupants. The citadel is clearly still a royal 
stronghold as it was in the time of Troy II. 

Contemporary with the last phase of this citadel is the only early 
cemetery that has yet been brought to light in the neighbourhood of the 
site. It lay some $50 yards to the south of the acropolis, at the southern 
edge of the adjacent plateau. A town wall of Hellenistic or Roman date 
passed directly through the area, and various other later activities further 
contributed to the disturbance and destruction of the ancicnt burial 
ground. Nevertheless, remains of some 200 urns (Fig. 23, f) of various 
shapes and sizes were brought to light, including twenty which still con- 
tained ashes, charred fragments of human bones, remnants of simple 
ornaments, and a few small pots. The bones are those of adults as well as 
of children ; and the discovery makes it certain that the custom of crema- 
tion was known and practised in the time of Troy VI. 

The Sixth Settlement has yielded little in the way of jewellery and 
ornaments, but it is certain that gold, silver, and electrum were skilfully 
used for such purposes. Bronze weapons, spear-heads, knives, arrow- 
heads, etc., as well as sickles and chisels have been found ; and it is worth 
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noting that real bronze has now supplanted copper. Vessels, various 
implements, and beads of stone show that the technique of stonc-cutting 
was highly developed. Bone and ivory were likewise delicately worked 
for small receptacles, scals, ornaments, etc.; while beads of glass-pastc 
and faience represent the simpler fashion of jewellery. 

In the pottery of the period an entirely new fabric, grey Minyan 
ware, makes its appearance in abundance. It is the same kind of ware 
that marks the advent of the Middle Helladic Period on the Greek main- 
land; and it is likely that both areas were overrun at about the same time 
by invaders in the same folk-movement and probably of Hellenic stock. 
At Troy red-coated ware of native Trojan descent with a long history on 
the site survives for a time. It may have had some influence on the later 
development of grey Minyan ware, though the latter largely main- 
tained its own repertory of forms. From the ceramic evidence it appears 
that we must postulate the survival of some native clements, so that the 
continuity of culture on the site was not altogether broken. 

Along with the pottery mentioned a great many fragments of im- 
ported Mycenacan ware (cf. Fig. 24, a-e) came to light, and it was from 
this fact that Dörpfeld concluded that the Sixth Settlement must be 
contemporary with the strongholds of Mycenae and Tiryns, and must, 
therefore, be identified as the Troy of Priam and the Trojan War. 

There are, however, no signs of a gencral destruction by fire such as 
one might properly expect in the ruins of a town captured in war and 
sacked by the conquerors. On the other hand, investigations along the 
castern and southern sides of the citadel, wherever the latest strata of Troy 
VI still lic undisturbed, have revealed huge masses of stoncs fallen from 
the upper part of the fortification wall and from the neighbouring houses 
and terraces (Pl. 14, b). The débris scems far too extensive to have been 
pitched over wantonly by the hand of man, and, considering other 
supplementary evidence, we may safely conclude that the end of Troy VI 
was brought about by a severe earthquake, which rendered the houses 
uninhabitable and caused serious damage to the superstructure of the 
fortress itself. 

Troy VIla.—Troy VII, as differentiated by Dörpfeld, includes the 
remains of two successive settlements differing considerably in character, 
and logically entitled to separate numbering, though called by him VII! 
and VII 2. We use the terms VIIa and VIIb. 

Troy Vila represents the reconstruction of the citadel after the seismic 
disaster. In culture it marks no appreciable change from what had gone 
before, and its ceramic and other products are with few exceptions 
almost indistinguishable from those of the late Sixth Settlement. Dérp- 
feld, thercfore, recently suggested that it might be more appropriate 
to call this stage VIb rather than VIIa ; but the latter designation has 
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been retained in order to avoid confusion, since it conforms to the one 
that appears in Dórpfeld's standard publication. New houses were built 
everywhere over the site in a characteristic masonry in which is combined 
the use of rough unworked stones along with many fine squared blocks 
obviously recovered from the heaps that must have lain in abundance 
beside the damaged walls of the Sixth Settlement. The fortification wall 
itself continued to serve as the main defence of the town, apparently 
with some rebuilding, where necessary ; and some of the earlier gateways 
still provided access to the citadel. The houses within the latter, for 
the most part rather small or divided into small rooms, were closely 
crowded together, occupying virtually all space available. In almost 
every house are found groups of huge storage jars, often six feet high, 
varying from a few to ten or a dozen or sometimes even more in number. 
They were set deeply in the ground under the floor so that the mouth 
of each vessel, usually covered by a stone lid, emerged only a few inches 
above the level of the pavement; and they were, of course, installed for 
the storage of liquid and dry provisions (Pl. 16, a). The abrupt and 
general adoption throughout the settlement of this innovation in thc 
method of conserving food supplies might be taken to imply that some 
particular emergency was anticipated; and since the state of the ruins 
(cf. Pl. 16, b) indicates that the whole citadel, after a rclatively short 
cxistence, was in fact destroyed by a devastating fire, with suggestions 
of accompanying violence (human bones lay unburied in the strects just 
inside the South Gate and were also found in two houses), we may infer 
that it was a hostile attack that was feared. Some fragments of imported 
Mycenacan pottery (cf. Fig. 24, d, e) and associated local imitations 
show that the settlement was in general contemporary with an carly 
stage of Furumark's ceramic style IIb when pottery of llla had not 
yct ceased to be used. 

Troy VIIb.—Once more the town was reconstructed, and in Period 
VIIb new houses again speedily sprang up throughout the acropolis. 
Many spread out over and beyond the great wall of Troy VI and Vila, 
which in some places was now largely buried in debris. It is uncertain 
whether or not a new supplementary fortification was erected at somc 
points outside the carlier circuit ; but the old South Gate, at all events, 
still maintained its róle as onc of thc principal entrances to the town. 
The houses, which arc for the most part small and unpretentious, usually 
exhibit a characteristic peculiarity of construction marked by the use of 
rough orthostates of no great size in the lowest courses of their walls. 
Many of these houses follow closcly the lines and plans of their fore- 
runners of Period VIIa, and a certain continuity is undeniable. It is most 
strongly indicated in the initial phase of Troy VIIb, during which the 
pottery and other products differ little, when at all, from thosc of Period 
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Vila. But in a second phase a startling ceramic change may be noted in 
the sudden appearance of Buckelkeramik, or knobbed ware (Fig. 23, g). 
With its primitive-looking, hand-made, black-polished vesscls, in forms 
and fabric wholly unrelated to anything hitherto made at Troy, it has 
been thought to show an unmistakable kinship with a kind of pottery 
well known in the lower basin of the Danube, and in central Europe, 
where it has been named from its principal place of discovery 'Lausitz 
Ware’. Whether this view is correct or not — there are some chrono- 
logical difficulties — there can be no doubt that the evidence implies a 
folk-movement of some kind, and we must infer that a new cultural, if 
not racial, element, whatever its provenience, established itself in the 
settlement at Troy. Its complete domination was perhaps only tempo- 
rary; for a considerable body of Trojans of native stock probably sur- 
vived. How long the period lasted is unknown. The destruction of the 
settlement was occasioned by a disastrous fire which raised up a heap of 
burned and blackened debris, and the site may thenceforth have stood 
unoccupied a long time. 

Troy VIII.—The scanty architectural remains of Troy VIII offer 
little information regarding the state of the citadel. The fortification 
wall, built mainly of smallish rough stones, scems to have followed pretty 
closely the course of its monumental predecessor, on which it is in some 
places directly founded. Some scattered pieces of smaller walls, noted 
here and there, indicate that houses stood both within and without the 
fortress, but only one is well cnough preserved to give us the ground- 
plan of such a building. On the south-western slope of the hill outside 
the citadel two small sanctuaries have been uncovered, each a walled 
precinct without a temple, but enclosing an altar, or rather a series of 
successive altars. The abundant pottery recovered here supplies the best 
record of the historical development occurring within the period. In 
the carly phases grey and buff wares occur and it is likely that they are 
evolved from the fabrics that had survived to the end of Period VIIb. 
But there is virtually nothing that can be dated to a time earlier than the 
close of the eighth century. The new culture is purely Hellenic, and most 
of the pottery bclongs to distinctive East Greek categories, possibly madc 
at Troy itself; but there are also a few pieces representing Attic and 
Island styles. Orientalizing ware makes it appearance in considerable 
quantities. The bulk of the material again forms a class by itself, of East 
Greek affinities; but other styles are well cxemplified, including the 
Protocorinthian, Corinthian, and Rhodian. Some sherds of black- 
figured ware of Corinthian and Attic fabric have likewise been recognized. 
At the same time monochrome grey and buff wares, now much refined 
and Hellenized, still point to the persistence of a native element of 
population at Troy. 
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The Hellenization of the site seems to have led to no great results, for 
there is little evidence that Troy blossomed out as an important Greek 
city state. A few sherds, including a number in the red-figured style, 
indicate that some form of activity was still carried on here and there on 
the hill in the fifth and carly fourth centuries, perhaps in connection with 
a sanctuary or a temple; but there is little trace of real habitation, and we 
can only conclude that the site had been virtually abandoned. It is not 
impossible that the bulk of the population was for some reason induced 
to move away to a new situation elsewhere in the neighbourhood; that 
they still retained their name and entity as a state is, however, shown by 
the fact that the Ilians are recorded in the Athenian tribute lists as having 
been charged with an assessment of two talents. 

Troy IX.—Latc in the fourth century, after some encouragement from 
Alexander, and under the protection of Lysimachos, an entirely new 
settlement was founded on the site. It bore the name Ihon, and from the 
beginning it was an urban establishment extensive enough to be called a 
city. The old acropolis was now in large part given over to the sanctuary 
of Athene, while the town was laid out below it spreading far to south- 
ward and eastward over the adjacent plateau, which was enclosed by a 
fortification wall said by Strabo to have had a length of forty stades. 
Ilion had a long subsequent history ; with many vicissitudes of fortunc it 
maintained its existence through Roman times at least until the end of the 
fourth century of our era. Since no real break in cultural continuity is 
manifest within this lengthy period, the whole of it is here included under 
the designation Troy IX. Beginning as a Hellenistic foundation, granted 
various privileges by the successors of Alexander, it gradually developed, 
probably without a change of population, into a small provincial town of 
the Roman empire. Thoroughly sacked and destroyed by Fimbria in 
86-85 B.C., it was some time later rebuilt, partly through the help and 
favour of Julius Cacsar and the Emperor Augustus. Exemption from 
tribute and other privileges, first conferred by these patrons, were renewed 
by many other empcrors down to the third century after Christ. 

The remains of the town exhibit almost everywhere two main strata, 
the carlier of Hellenistic date, the later probably representing the re- 
building after the destruction by Fimbria. The whole plateau is covered 
with the ruins of houses, some small, others large and rather pretentious ; 
only a few have been examined at all. Near the southern foot of the 
acropolis lay an open rectangular agora, bordered by colonnades, with a 
large palaestra beside it toward the west. Built up against and over the 
south wall of the earlier citadel have been found several structures, the 
most important being (from west to east) a small stadium associated with 
a sanctuary, a small theatre or odeum, and a bouleuterion. A vast 
theatre was built in a natural hollow below the north-eastern angle of 
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the acropolis. On the latter lay the sanctuary of Athene, a huge rectangu- 
lar precinct, surrounded by colonnades, in which stood the temple and a 
large altar. 


CHRONOLOGY 


Chiefly on ceramic evidence the chronology of the successive settle- 
ments has now been fairly well determined in relation to the Aegean 
system established by Sir Arthur Evans and others. Thus in broad terms 
Troy I, II, III, IV, and V fall in the Early Bronze Age; the first half of 
Troy VI in the Middle Bronze Age; the second half of VI together with 
Troy VIIa and VIIb in the Late Bronze Age. 

Numerous fragments of imported Early Helladic pottery are found 
in all the early layers from after the middle of Troy I to Troy V inclusive. 
The predominant occurrence of grey Minyan ware in the deeper strata 
of Troy VI and the appearance somewhat later of matt-painted ware give 
further fixed points for sequence dating. In the upper strata of Troy VI 
imported Mycenaean pottery makes its appearance in increasing quanti- 
ties, Late Helladic I and II being somewhat scantily represented in the 
middle strata, Late Helladic III much more abundantly in the final 
phases (see Fig. 24). 

The Mycenaean sherds from the cemetery and from the 'earthquake 
layer’ (Phase VIb) represent predominatingly Furumark's style of Myce- 
naean Illa with an appreciable admixture of IIIb. If these categories 
may be taken as having real chronological value, the destruction of Troy 
VI by an earthquake must accordingly have taken place when pottery 
of Mycenaean IIIb was beginning to displace that of IIIa. 

In Troy VlIa imported Mycenaean ware is relatively scarce, falling 
short of local imitations in quantity. Most of this material belongs to 
Mycenaean IIIb, but it is still accompanied by a good many pieces of 
Illa. No certain examples of Mycenaean IIIc were found in this con- 
text. Troy VIIa seems thus to have lived out its life before the appearance 
of Mycenaean IIIc. Fragments of characteristic Cypriot bowls in 
‘White Slip II Ware’ have come to light in the upper stratum of Troy 
VI as well as in the layer of Troy VIla, and support the general syn- 
chronism. 

A few sherds of Mycenaean ware of the so-called ‘Granary Class’ 
have been recovered along with other fragments in the style of Mycenaean 
IIIc in the deposits of Troy VIIb1 and VIIb2. 

The foregoing brief analysis of the ceramic evidence gives a good 
basis for sequence dating which, however, pending further progress in 
the study BE Mycenaean pottery, cannot with accuracy be translated into 
terms of absolute years. Meanwhile for convenience our current views 
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(almost wholly conjectural for the divisions of the Early Bronze Age) 
are recapitulated in the following table: 


Troyl 3000-2600 

l| 2600-2300 

III | 2300-2200 

IV 2200-2050 

V | 2050-1900 

V] 1900-1300 

Vila 1300-1250 

VIIb — 1250-1100 

VIII 700-350 

IX 3$0 B.C.—A.D. 400 


FOREIGN CONTACTS 


A study of the imported pottery is interesting from another point of 
view. It comes from the west in all periods. Indeed there are few 
casily recognizable indications of close contact with central Anatolia at 
any time, or of specific imports from that region. Although the con- 
clusion is based on negative evidence and thercfore subject to revision, 
it looks as if the foreign relations of the site were always primarily with 
the Aegean (Cyprus may be counted as part of the Aegean world), and 
there can be no doubt that there was considerable seaborne traffic in the 
waters between Greece and the coast of Asia Minor from the middle of 
the Early Bronze Age down to Hellenic times. The settlements along 
the Anatolian shore throughout their early history thus seem to have had 
a prevailingly westward outlook; and it is not impossible that their 
inhabitants were bound by some degree of racial kinship with the bearers 
of Early Minoan, Early Cycladic, Early Helladic, and perhaps Early 
Macedonian culture. This is not to deny that there were contacts with 
central Anatolia, Syria, and even Mesopotamia, maintained probably by 
coastwise shipping along the Anatolian littoral. 


EVIDENCE FOR RELIGION 


In the preceding pages nothing has becn said regarding the religion 
of the people that occupied the site through so many centuries; and, 
indeed, the evidence for this side of their life is at best scanty and parti- 
cularly difficult both to recognize and to interpret. In dealing with the 
early layers from I to V we have referred to the rather frequent occur- 
rence of small figurines made of marble or other stone, sometimes of 
bone or terracotta. They bear a certain obvious resemblance to an 
analogous group of objects found, perhaps in greater abundance, at 
Aegean sites, especially in the Cyclades, and they presumably indicate at 
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least a superficial general similarity in the household cults of the two 
regions. The stone stele of the First Settlement which, with its remark- 
able sculptural representation of a human face, we have ventured to 
interpret as a sepulchral monument, may likewise, or altcrnatively, have 
possessed some religious significance; and two accompanying stonc 
slabs, each bearing on one surface a series of worked bowl-like deprcs- 
sions, must surely be regarded as tables of offerings, rude and simple 
forerunners of the more elaborate and elegant altars of this kind best 
known from Minoan Crete. Analogous furniture in such a case might 
well imply analogous ritual. For the Early Bronze Age little more can 
yet be said with safety. 

When we conic to the Sixth Settlement, however, we are confronted 
by monumental remains which look as if they may have been designed to 
serve rcligious ends. Most striking are the monolithic pillars, rectangular 
in shape, originally at least four, possibly five in number, which werc 
set up in a row along the outer face of the tower flanking the south gate. 
A similar block was also erected in a corresponding position beside the 
western gate. Utilitarian purposes appear to be excluded, and we can 
hardly regard these monoliths as other than objects of worship in a pillar- 
cult, which finds analogics not only in Crete, but throughout the remoter 
regions of the Near East. A small circular stone pavement, laid near 
the centre of the southern tower itself, might conceivably have served as 
a platform about an altar; if this conjecture is right, the altar must have 
been supported on two columnar legs, for faintly discernible rounded 
traces, left by a difference in weathering, indicate that a pair of columns 
stood close together on a stone base. If they were real pillars of some 
height, and not merely low supports, they nught themselves have stood 
as symbols in a cult. No temple or shrine could be certainly recognized 
among the buildings of the Sixth Scttlement discovered within the 
citadel. But the Pillar House, named from its axially placed rectangular 
piers, recalls by its plan, with three small rooms or compartments at its 
western end, the shrines and temples of Babylonia and Assyria; the 
resemblance may be fortuitous, but it is not impossible that this great 
structure had some provision for a cult. 

Evidence that cremation was practised in the time of Troy VI has 
already been mentioned; but the cemetery yielded no further informa- 
tion with a recognizable bearing on religion. For the later periods no- 
thing is known that sheds any light on cult and worship until we come 
in the Eighth Scttlement to the establishment of two purely Hellenic 
sanctuaries, enclosing altars, but no temples, on the south-western slope 
outside the citadel. The cults have not been specifically identified, 
though one may be a shrine of Cybele. The noted temple of Athenc, 
with its broad rectangular precinct occupying the centre of the acropolis, 
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must clearly be attributed to Troy IX, though it may have had an earlier 
history going back into the preceding age from which no certain remains 
survive. In its focal position on the citadel it may well, like the temple 
of Athene at Mycenae and the temple of Hera at Tiryns, be the direct 
descendant of the principal palace-cult of pre-classical times. 


TROY, HOMER, AND THE TROJAN WAR 


In this chapter we have used the name Troy freely and without 
hesitation ; but, in view of past controversies, the question of the identifi- 
cation of the site deserves some further mention. It is really a very simple 
problem, so simple that most of the lengthy discussions have missed the 
main point and lost themselves in a maze of unessential detail. In the 
Homeric poems and in the entire body of relevant Greck tradition Troy 
is a royal stronghold, the seat of a mighty king and the capital of the whole 
rcgion of north-west Asia Minor. The site at Hissarhk is just such a 
citadel. With its monumental fortification walls of the Sixth Settlement 
it takes a worthy place alongside the similar castle of Mycenae; and its 
succession of earlier fortresses, renewed in period after period, shows 
clearly that its royal character is continuous from its first foundation. In 
its strategic position controlling navigation through the straits as well as 
traffic on an important land-route it is the key site which dominates the 
Troad. Intensive exploration throughout the region has revealed numer- 
ous subordinate settlements, villages, and hamlcts, in which the agri- 
cultural populace lived, but not the slightest trace of another comparable 
stronghold. There is no room for another. Meticulous examination 
and testing of all the minor topographical details mentioned in a great 
poem, written down some six or seven hundred years after the events 
with which it deals, may be an interesting academic exercise, but it surely 
has no value for this particular problem. For who can determine what is 
derived from enduring tradition and what is duc to the creative imagina- 
tion of a great poetic genius? Mathematical computations of the exact 
area of the citadel and conjectural calculations of the possible number of 
the inhabitants are likewise futile so far as the identification of the site is 
concerned. There is no alternative site. If there ever was a Troy (and 
who can really doubt it 2), it must have stood on the hill at Hissarlik. 

It remains only to determine in which one of the many layers at 
Hissarlik are to be recognized the ruins of Priam’s Troy. Schliemann’s 
early attempts to identify the citadel in layers III and II were shown to 
be incorrect by his final campaign of 1890; and it was Dörpfeld, after 
his discovery in 1893 and 1894 of the magnificent walls of the Sixth 
Settlement with associated Mycenaean potsherds, who put forward the 
view, which has since prevailed, that Troy VI was the Homeric citadel. 
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The recent excavations, however, have made it clear that the Sixth 
Settlement was brought to its end by an earthquake and not by the hand 
of man. When we find that Troy Vila, which immediately followed 
Troy VI, with continuity of culture and a re-use of the great aoa 
walls, was actually destroyed in a great fire, which apparently brought vio- 
lent death to more than one human victim, it does not seem too bold to 
draw the logical conclusion. The agreement is too striking to be merely 
casual. Troy VIla must surely be the Troy of Priam and Hector. Certain 
peculiarities of the settlement have been noted suggesting that it was 
crowded with people taking refuge within the walls, and that unusual 
supplies of He had been accumulated and stored in almost every house. 

The exact date of the Trojan War has not been determined. The 
Greeks of classical and later times failed to reach full agreement on the 
subject. The conventional view going back to Eratosthenes and others 
places it in the early years of the twelfth century (1193-1184 B.c.). The 
Parian Marble assigns the capture to 1209-1208 B.c. Other computa- 
tions, likewise based on calculations of genealogies, thrust the event back 
nearly half a century (Herodotus: +1250 B.c.), or even a whole century 
and more (Duris of Samos: c. 1334-1333 B.C.) Our own conclusion, 
represented in the tentative chronological table, favours the general date 
given by Herodotus. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER 13 (i) 


The principal literature from Schliemann onwards is cited in the text. 

1. Charles Maclaren, Dissertation on the Topography of the Plain of Troy (1822); and 
The Plain of Troy described (1863). 

2. That the Troy of heroic times was not on the same site as the classical Ilion was first 
propounded by Demetrius of Skepsis in the second century s.c. His views are quoted by 
Strabo (592 ff.). Its supposed identification at Balli Dagh, which had a wide vogue in the 
nineteenth century, was due to Chevalier, Description of the Plain of Troy (Edinburgh, 1791). 
A useful summary of the arguments will be found in C. Schuchhardt, Schliemann's 
Excavations (Eng. edition 1891) chap. ii, pp. 17-32. 

3. For a recent discussion of the ancient evidence see Sir J. Forsdyke, Greece before 
Homer: Ancient Chronology and Mythology, chap. 4. See also D. L. Page, History and the 
Homeric Iliad, chap. 2. 


(ii) MYCENAE 
by Alan J. B. Wace 


HISTORY OF THE SITE 


Homer knew Mycenae as the seat of the realm of Agamemnon, but 
there is naturally no account of it in either Iliad or Odyssey since the scene 
of action lies elsewhere. "Whenever mentioned it is spoken of as well 
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known and the adjectives applied to it are appropriate to its position as a 
royal stronghold. It is ‘rich in gold’, ee BL ‘well-built’, and 
it was obviously regarded as a fortress of wealth and power. The site of 
Mycenae has always been known. Pausanias visited it in the second 
century A.D., and left a description of the *Cyclopcan' walls and Lion 
Gate which identify it beyond all doubt; they have remained visible to 
every later traveller or archaeologist from Leake and his predecessors on- 
wards. Gell in 1810 and the French Expédition de Morée in 1830 made 
the first plans of the area and afterwards Schliemann and Steffen carried 
out other surveys of its ruins. From 1876 and 1886 onwards the excava- 
tions of Schliemann, Tsountas, and others have shown how extensive 
these ruins are and have revealed to us the brilliance of its civilization. 

The site owes its importance to its natural position (see sketch-map, 
Fig. 25). It stands on a limestone peak between two high mountains at the 
western foot of the Arachnaeus range, the mountain backbone of Argolis. 
It overlooks the fertile Argive plain and has easy access to the sea, so that, 
with the neighbouring fortress of Tiryns, it could command the landfall 
of the sea routes coming from the south and south-east. At the same 
time it controls the roads that lead northwards through the mountains 
towards Corinth and central Greece. Its position was strong for both 
military and economic purposes; it could check the passage of hostile 
forces or levy dues on traders with caravans. The plain provided good 
cornland, and grazing for cattle and horses, thus meriting the Homeric 
adjective imméBorov. The main weakness of the citadel was lack of water, 
but this was overcome towards the end of the Bronze Age by extending 
the walls of the acropolis eastwards and bringing to a secret underground 
cistern outside them a constant supply of water from the perennial spring 
that rises rather less than half a mile to the east of the Lion Gate. Within 
the citadel there are one or two wells, but these can never have been a 
permanent source of water. The walls of the citadel, which is by nature 
not easy of access, are exceptionally massive and when in all their original 
strength must have been practically impregnable to the assaults possible 
in that age. This powerful fortress was well fitted to become the centre 
of a mighty realm which embraced most of Greece and the islands, 
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The enterprise and adventurous spirit of her people carried the arms and 
trade of Mycenae to most of the shores of the Nearer East. 

Although the site was inhabited from Early Bronze Age times at 
least, this earliest settlement seems to have been unimportant. Mycenae 
first began to flourish with the Middle Bronze Age when the first Greeks, 
it is believed, came to Hellas. Then the summit of the citadel was sur- 
rounded by a defensive wall, part of which survives on the north-west 
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side. There are other broken walls of this period below the palace ruins 
andin theareaof the Prehistoric Cemetery withinand withoutthe walls. To 
the end of this period belongs the Grave Circle (Fig. 27, E), containing the 
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Fic. 25. Map of Argolis and Corinthia, showing the situation of Mycenae 


tombs of over twenty princes and princesses, found in 1951 by the Greek 
Archaeological Service immedately to the west of the tholos tomb called 
by archaeologists the ‘Tomb of Clytemnestra' (G). Earlier in this period a 
large area at the western foot of the acropolis began to be used as a ceme- 
tery. Within the citadel it covers the space now occupied by the Ramp 
House, South House, and Warrior Vase House, the Grave Circle (N) 
discovered by Schliemann, and the ‘Granary’ ; outside the citadel, it 
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covers a considerable area, perhaps as far as the new Grave Circle, but 
its limits in this direction have not yet been defined. This cemetery con- 
tinued in use until the end of Late Helladic Il. Then it was cut into two 
portions by the building of the Lion Gate and the Cyclopean Wall. After 
the royal graves had become a sacred temenos (cf. Fig. 29) the rest of the 
portion within the walls was built over. The portion outside the walls 
also seems to have been built over, but with buildings of no importance. 

From the later years of the Middle Bronze Age and the early years of 
the Late Bronze Age Mycenae, which had now fallen much under the 
cultural influence of Crete, began to prosper and grow larger and morc 
important. Until the end of Late Helladic I the princes who ruled 
Mycenae had been buried with all their treasures in the rich Shaft Graves 
found by Schliemann. It was probably at the very close of this phase 
that the earliest tholos or beehive tomb,* the Cyclopean Tomb, was 
built. This new type of tomb replaces the Shaft Graves for royal burials ; 
and the change may reflect a change of dynasty. In the next phase (Late 
Helladic II) Mycenae was already a powerful state and her overseas 
influence spread widely. 

After the fall of Knossos about the beginning of Late Helladic IH, 
Mycenae reached the zenith of her power and wealth. Then the Lion 
Gate and Cyclopean walls of the acropolis were built. On the summit 
of the citadel and covering practically the whole arca of the original 
fortress of the Middle Bronze Age stood a great palace equipped with all 
the refinements and luxuries of the age. Doubtless, important buildings 
had already stood on this area in Late Helladic I]; but the Late Helladic 
III building activity was such that little trace of them can now be found. 
With the construction of the Cyclopean citadel walls the building of 
larger houses on the slopes of the ridges to the west was much extended. 
It seems certain that at this time the private citizens of Mycenae lived in 
separate settlements set on the hills and ridges lying westward from the 
acropolis. In Late Helladic HI, especially in its first and second stages 
(Late Helladic IIa and b), many of the houscs built on terraced slopes 
on the ridge west of the Lion Gate (Fig. 27, L), must, from their size, 
have been the residences of nobles or wealthy merchants. If we can 
judge by these houses, Mycenae at this period must have been most 
prosperous and peaceful, secure from attack by enemies. The tablets 
found in these houses indicate that the Mycenacans had reached a com- 
paratively high standard of literacy. During this time were built the 
largest and finest of the tholos tombs including those known as the 
Treasury of Atreus and the Tomb of Clytemnestra. It was the period 
of greatest achievement in the civilization of Mycenac. At the end of 
this phasc disaster came. Most of the large houses outside the citadel 

a For the type see Fig. 49 below, p. 483; also Pls. 17, 18, a. 
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were looted and then destroyed by violent fires. The citadel, however, 
was untouched. There seem to be no signs of invasion by enemies from 
overseas or by barbarian tribes. On the other hand it is possible that 
Mycenae at this time was ravaged by civil war. The legends tell us of a 
bitter feud between Atreus and his brother Thyestes for the throne, and 
it is not inconceivable that in some such contest one of the rivals, failing 
to dislodge the other from the citadel, plundered and destroyed all the 
buildings lying outside it, especially the houses of the rich. Perhaps, too, 
on this occasion the tholos tombs were ransacked by mercenaries in the 
service of one of the rivals. Mycenae recovered from this disaster, but 
never apparently regained its former height of peace and prosperity. 
Yet, though already past its prime, it was this Mycenae whose ruler 
Agamemnon early in the twelfth century led the Greek host against Troy. 
Towards the end of the Bronze Age, at the end of the twelfth century 
B.C., the traditional date of the return of the Heraclidae and the Dorian 
Invasion, Mycenae was captured by enemies, plundered, and burnt. This 
political revolution changed the career of Mycenae. When the site was 
reoccupied in the early Iron Age she never recovered her former status 
owing to the shifting of political power to Argos. Some of her traditions 
remained, for a temple of Athene rose on the site of the shrine of the 
palace of the Atridae. 

Mycenae continued to exist as a small city state independent of Argos 
and loyally sent her contingents to fight for Greece at Thermopylae and 
Plataea. She thus aroused the jealousy of Argos, and about 468 s.c., 
when Sparta was too distracted by her own misfortunes to intervene, 
Argos took the opportunity to compel the Mycenaeans to submit. The 
inhabitants were scattered and the walls were dismantled. The shrincs 
were left to fall into ruin. 

In the third century B.c. Mycenae was again inhabited, but this time 
as a dependency (a kome) of Argos. The Cyclopean walls were repaired 
and the temple on the summit of the citadel was restored. Many small 
houses grew up within the walls. Outside the citadel a lower town was 
laid out and enclosed with walls running along the ridge to the west 
enclosing a large part of the western ridge (sce Fig. 26). A theatre was 
built above the dromos of the long-forgotten tholos tomb which archaeo- 
logists have nicknamed the Tomb of Clytemnestra. A fountain housc 
called Perseia was built outside the Lion Gate and water led to it from 
the spring to the east of the citadel. This town existed for some few 
centuries, but was apparently already in ruins when Pausanias visited it 
in the second century A.D. A few broken lamps suggest, however, that 
some inhabitants still lingered on until the fourth century A.D. There- 
after the site seems to have lain desolate until archaeology once again 
revived the glories of the Homeric stronghold. 
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THE MONUMENTS 


The monuments of Mycenae fall into two groups, those within and 
those without the acropolis. Outside the acropolis (see sketch-map, 
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Fic. 26. Sketch-map of Mycenae and vicinity 


Fig. 26) lie the nine tholos tombs which form one of the great features of 
Mycenae. They all belong to the Late Bronze Age and they divide into 
three groups. The first group begins just before the end of Late Helladic I 
and covers the first part of Late Helladic II. The second group was 
built in the second half of Late Helladic I]. The third group, which 
includes the finest of all, the Treasury of Atreus (Pls. 17, 18, a), and the 
so-called Tomb of Clytemnestra, was built in the first two stages of Late 
Helladic III. The ridges which slope down westward from the acropolis 
are honeycombed with rock-cut chamber-tombs which belong to the 
three successive phases of the Late Bronze Age. On the crests of the 
ridges were a number of isolated unwalled settlements where the ordinary 
civil population lived. The history of some of these seems to go back to 
the Early Bronze Age. Among them lie two sources of water.” The 


a Nowadays called Epano Pegadi and Kato Pegadi — ‘Upper Well’ and ‘Lower Well’. 
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richest of the settlements seems to have been that which lay on the ridge 
above the Treasury of Atreus. Round it lie the finest chamber-tombs 
(see Fig. 48 below, p. 482), for it would seem that each settlement had 
its own cemetery of chamber-tombs at the foot of the ridge on which it 
stood. The chamber-tombs were family tombs and were used by succes- 
sive generations over a long term of years. They were reopened from 
time to time on the occasion of the death of a member of the family. A 
striking monument is the ruined bridge (Pl. 18, b) which carried across 
a ravine the main road leading from Mycenae to Prosymna, the Argive 
Heraeum. This is one of the many roads radiating from Mycenae which 
emphasize its character as a capital. 

On the north end of the ridge where lies the Treasury of Atreus runs 
the line of the Hellenistic town wall which was built outside the acropolis 
on the reoccupation of Mycenae in the third century B.c. On the onc 
side it ran to the north-west angle of the citadel and on the other it ran 
across a valley to the south-west angle of the Cyclopean walls (scc Fig. 
26). Within the area of the Hellenistic town (scc Fig. 27) lie two monu- 
ments of the period, the theatre (J) which was built across the dromos of 
the Tomb of Clytemnestra (G), and the Perscia Fountain House (F), the 
ruins of which lie on the backbone of the ridge between the theatre and 
the Lion Gate. In the same area lies the newly found Middle Helladic 
Grave Circle (E), which is in all probability what was shown to Pausanias 
as the site of the tombs of Clytemnestra and Aegisthus, who were buried 
according to tradition outside the acropolis because they were not thought 
worthy of burial within. The lower slopes of this same ridge, which runs 
westwards from the Lion Gate, were occupied by large houses built on 
terraces. On the south side (at L) are the House of the Oil Merchant 
and two adjoining houses, the House of Shields and the House of Sphinxes, 
close to the entrance to the Tomb of Clytemnestra; on the north slope 
lie the ruins of several houses, that which Mr. Petsas found in 1950 with 
storcrooms full of unused pottery (B) and the Cyclopean Terrace com- 
plex with the House of the Wine Merchant (A). The road that led up 
to the Lion Gate may have passed the House of the Sphinxes, the House 
of the Oil Merchant and the House of Shields, and the entrances to the 
tholos tombs named after Clytemnestra and Aegisthus (G, K), and then 
proceeded by zig-zags, supported by still visible Mycenaean terrace walls, 
up to the court before the Lion Gate (M). 

The acropolis itself (see plan, Fig. 28) is surrounded by a massive 
Cyclopean wall built of gigantic unhewn blocks of limestone. The 
Lion Gate (A), however, with the bastion thrown out on its west and the 
short stretch of wall on the same line to the east of it (Pl. 19, a), is built 
in ashlar with large blocks of conglomerate. The same construction can 
be observed at the postern gate (R) in the middle of the north wall and 
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in a massive tower (Y) on the south-eastern side overlooking the precipi- 
tous ravine which guards the citadel on the south. Patches of Hellenistic 
repairs can be seen in the bastion, in the western wall (the so-called Poly- 
gonal Tower), and at the north-east corner. The whole of the north- 
east part is an addition (though still of Mycenaean date) to the original 
fortress, and the joints between the older and the later work can be seen 
clearly on both the northern and southern sides. One object of this 
north-eastern extension was to afford easy access to the secret subter- 
ranean cistern which lies just outside its northern wall At its south- 
eastern corner a small sally port (T) was provided to help repel attacks 
from the east. 

Within the citadel just beyond the entrance from the Lion Gate lies 
the famous Grave Circle (D) found by Schlicmann, which, with its 
double wall of standing slabs and stately entrance (Pl. 19, b and Fig. 29), 
protected the tombs of the kings who ruled Mycenae in Late Helladic I. 
Above this towers the Ramp (C), the base of the roadway which led up to 
the palace on the summit. By the side of the Grave Circle lie the Granary 
(B) and the ruins of several large private houses, the Ramp House (E), the 
South House (G), and the Warrior Vase House (F). A little farther away 
is “Tsountas’s House’ (H), which the latest researches have shown to be a 
shrine with a priest’s house attached. By its side a stepped street mounts 
to the upper part of the citadel. On the western slope of the acropolis 
lie the ruins of houses both of the Bronze Age and of the Hellenistic 
period. Against the northern wall of the citadel in the latest period of 
Mycenae was built a large chamber with a roof in the form of an inverted 
V which has a superficial likeness to the galleries at Tiryns. It is not, 
however, built in the thickness of the Cyclopean Wall, but against its 
inner face. On the eastern side of the acropolis lic the ruins of morc 
houses of the Bronze Age and of Hellenistic date. Among them are the 
ruins of a large private house of Late Helladic III, the House of Columns 
(W), which has a large megaron, a colonnaded court, and an extensive 
basement (cf. Fig. 50, p. 492). 

On the summit of the citadel (see plan, Fig. 28) lie the ruins of the 
palace, which seems to have occupied almost all of the area of the original 
Middle Bronze Age stronghold. The entrance was at the north-west 
corner (J) and a passage ran along the west side on top of a retaining 
wall (K, K). From this two parallel corridors ran upwards to the higher 
part of the palace on the summit, which has been much denuded and is 
overlaid by the construction of the later Greek temple (L). The founda- 
tions of the temple are themselves now much dilapidated, but show that 
it was built first in Archaic times and supported on the north by a high 
terrace wall standing on the edge of a steep rock. Its south end, where 
there seems to have been an altar of the Archaic period adorned with 
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; 
sculpture in relief, projected over the ruins of the court of the palace. 
This court (N) formed the centre of the state apartments, which were 
approached from the south by a grand staircase (P; Pl. 20, a) leading up 
from a special entrance. On the west of the court lay the throne room 
(M) and on its east the megaron (Q) with its porch and vestibule. In 
the centre of the megaron four columns surrounded a raised hearth of 
painted plaster (Pl. 20, b). From the north side of the megaron a short 
stairway led up through a lobby to the domestic quarter of the palace, 
which included a bathroom in the form of a stepped tank. The palace 
was laid out on a series of terraces over the whole summit and had more 
than one storey, for there is clear evidence of an upper floor above the 
throne room. The walls of the palace were decorated with bright 
frescoes (df. below, Fig. 51, and P]. 30) and the court, smegaron, and throne 
room had floors of painted stucco. Like all the other Mycenacan build- 
ings within the walls it had been destroyed by a violent fire and seems 
to have been first thoroughly plundered. This disaster apparently took 
place at the close of the Bronze Age (Late Helladic IIIc, towards the close 
of the twelfth century B.c.). 


THE HEROIC TRADITION 


Although Mycenac’s greatness was gone, her heroic traditions sur- 
vived and were still vivid in the days of Pausanias, and all the monuments 
he saw can now be identified. He saw the treasuries of Atreus and his 
sons, as the tholos tombs were called, the Cyclopean Walls and the Lion 
Gate, the Perscia Fountain House, the graves of Agamemnon and his 
companions within the walls (mn Schlicmann’s Grave Circle), and the 
graves of Clytemnestra and Acgisthus without the walls (in the Middle 
Helladic Grave Circle found in 1951-2). The ‘tomb of Atreus? shown 
to him was probably the mound of earth raised over the dome of the 
tholos tomb called by archacologists “The Tomb of Clytemnestra’. 
Although we now know that the royal graves in the Grave Circle found 
by Schliemann were not the graves of Agamemnon and his companions, 
but some three centuries older, yet we must recognize the strong tradi- 
tions which persisted at Mycenae. The grave stele found by Schlicmann 
with a chariot scene (cf. below, Pl. 33) perhaps marked what tradition 
described as the grave of Agamemnon's charioteer Eurymedon. In 
other graves, Pausanias was told, lay Cassandra and her twin infant sons. 
In the Third Shaft Grave Schliemann discovered the remains of three 
women, and two infants wrapped in gold. Is this mere coincidence ? 
If not, then the traditions from earlier times must indeed have been 
strong. It is only natural that the names of long dead and forgotten 
royalty should have been abandoned in favour of those well known in 
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legends. It is the same with the Grave Circle without the walls, pre- 
sumably the spot traditionally said to be the burial place of Clytemnestra 
and Aegisthus. The graves themselves belong to the Middle Bronze 
Age and so are some four centuries older than Clytemnestra. The 
princes laid in them were presumably the predecessors of those buried in 
Schliemann’s Grave Circle, but not so wealthy or powerful. 


NOTE TO CHAPTER 173 (ii) 


[For a fuller account of the site, its history and excavation, see A. J. B. Wace, Mycenae : 
an Archaeological History and Guide (Princeton, 1949), which contains a good list of the 
earlier literature. 

For excavations since 1939 see BSA, xlv, xlvii-lii; PAE, 1950, 194 ff. ; 1951, 192 ff. ; 
1952, 427 ff. ; and G. E. Mylonas, Ancient Mycenae (1957).] 


(ii) ITHACA 
by Frank H. Stubbings 


Not only the situation of Ithaca has been called in doubt by various authors, but even 
the virtue of the chaste Penelope. — E. DopWELL, A Classical and Topographical Tour through 
Greece, 1819. 


Iraca. This island retains its ancient name. — Admiralty Mediterranean Pilot, 1929. 


THE ITHACA QUESTION 


The question of the identification of the Ithaca of the Odyssey has 
produced one of the most notorious learned controversies of this century. 
This is not because of the absence of a definite tradition, but because of 
doubts cast on the truth of the tradition in modern times. The island now 
called Ithaki* is amply proved by finds of coins and inscriptions to have 
borne the same name 'I6daen from classical to Roman times. Nor did the 
ancients have any doubt that this was the home of Odysseus: he was 
frequently portrayed, as the local hero, on coins of the island, and an 
inscription of the third century s.c. refers both to a shrine of Odysseus 
and to games called Odysseia. Strabo clearly accepts the tradition, 
though he does admit that there are difficulties in understanding Homer's 
references to the lands constituting the realm of Odysseus : 

où yap eùkpivðs amrodidwow 6 TroinTns, ovre mepi THS KepadAnvias, ovre 
mepi Tis “lOdKns kai rÀv aGAAwv mànoiov ToOTWY, wore kai ot e€NYOUpEVOL 
Siadépovra: kai ot taropoüvres (Strabo x. 2. 10). 


a "Id, sometimes corrupted locally to Ody. The transliteration Ithaki is used here 
to avoid ambiguities. 
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Most travellers and investigators down to the time of Schliemann 
accepted Ithaki as the Homeric Ithaca. Schliemann’s investigation of 
the island in 1868, in the first enthusiasm of his archaeological career, 
was unfortunately incomplete; but he had no hesitation in ‘identifying’ 
practically all the features of Ithaca mentioned in the Odyssey.2 He 
visited the island again ten years later, and planned to ae further 
excavations there with W. Dörpfeld after he had completed his work 
at Troy. This was prevented by Schliemann’s death in 1890. 

When Dérpfeld visited the island in 1897 he found himself unable 
to accept all of Schliemann's conclusions, and in particular believed that 
the town and palace of Odysseus should be sought in the north, and not 
in the centre, on Mt. Aetos. It was with this definite object of unearthing 
the home of Odysseus that Dórpfeld began his excavations in Ithaki in 
the spring of 1900, but after less than two months’ work he abandoned 
the search. Meanwhile, from study of the Homeric evidence, he had 
formed the opinion that Ithaca must be identified with the modern 
Lefkas, the classical Leucas. This theory had very far-reaching implica- 
tions, and produced storms of protest. Dórpfeld, however, stuck to his 
guns, and thenceforward devoted his energies to the elaboration of his 
theory, and to excavation in Lefkas. His final account of his investiga- 
tions and of the whole controversy was published in 1927 in Alt-Ithaka. 
Dórpfeld's opponents endeavoured to refute him chiefly on the ground 
of the correspondence of the Homeric description of Ithaca with modern 
Ithaki, and paid too little attention to the acquisition of further archaeo- 
logical evidence to support their case. This defect has, however, since 
been to a considerable extent remedied, and we are now in a position to 
consider the problem more fairly on both types of evidence. 


ITHACA IN HOMER 


At once the most important and the most obscure passage of Homer 
referring to Ithaca is ı 21-7, where Odysseus is describing his island home 
to Alcinous. The difficulties of the passage were already felt in antiquity, 
for Strabo comments on them at some length and refers to the views of 
earlier commentators. His explanation must be considered first, since no 
modern theory is entirely independent of it. The passage runs: 


/ 3 9) A , L4 , , xy y? ^ 
21 vaierác) Ò lüdkqv eddeteAov: ev 0' opos avT$ 
22 Nwpwrov etvooipvAdov, üpvrperés: auhi dé víjoot 
23 moAAat varerdovar pada oxedov adAjAnat, 

Hu , / € , z 
24 Aovàiyióv Te duy Te kai vAjnecoa ZákvvÜos— 

, € ^ 

25 avr? 0€ yÜap.aN) mravvmepráro ew GAL reîrar 
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26 mpos Cogov, at S€ T üvevÜ« mpos HH T’ TéAóv Te— 
27 rpux€t , GAN’ ayab) kovporpódos. 
Homer here implies that Ithaca is one of a group of four islands, the other 
three being Dulichion, Same, and Zacynthus. On the map (Fig. 30) wc 
find a group of three considerable islands, Zacynthus, Ithaki, and Cephal- 
lenia, with a possible fourth in Leucas, which is only separated from thc 
mainland by very shallow lagoons with an artificial channel for the passage 
of ships. Strabo did not reckon Leucas among the four Homeric islands. 
This is what he says of it: 


This [Leucas] was in old times a peninsula of Acarnania, and the poct calls 
it “a peninsula of the mainland’ — meaning by ‘maimland’ the land opposite 
Ithaca and Cephallenia. . . . In Leucas was Neritos, which Laertes says he 
captured (451 f.). 


The last sentence refers to w 377-8: 


otos Nypixov etÀov, €vxtipevov mToÀceÜpov, 

akTTv 1yretpouo, KedadAnvecow avacowv. 
Leucas, in short, was not an island in Homer’s time, and is referred to by 
Homer as something else. Strabo (ibid.) further states that Leucas became 
an island when the Corinthians cut the canal through the isthmus, that 
is about 650 B.C., when the city of Leucas was founded. 

Of the three undoubted islands Strabo naturally identified Ithaca and 
Zacynthus with the islands still so called. Same he identified with Cephal- 
lenia, on the east coast of which there was and remains to-day a town 
called Same or Samos. For lack of a fourth island it has sometimes been 
supposed that Dulichion was the western peninsula of Cephallenia, called 
in later times Pale. Strabo (456) mentions this view; moreover, 
Pausanias (vi. 15. 7) mentions that he saw a statue at Olympia dedicated 
by the people of Pale, “formerly the AovMyiov', and Hesychius has an 
entry “Dulichion: a city of Cephallenia’. Strabo, however, rejected 
this identification because in the Catalogue of Ships Dulichion is referred 
to with the Echinades as being under the rule of Meges, while the 
KedaddAjves are led by Odysseus (B 625, 631-4). The objection scems 
sound; for it is unlikely from their relative position that Pale and the 
Echinades would form a political unity. Strabo consequently identifics 
Dulichion with one of the Echinades, called in his time Aodya, “situate 
opposite Oeniadae and the mouth of the Achelous’. 

Line 25 of the passage under consideration appears at first sight to call 
Ithaca both y6auaXj, ‘low’, and mavvreprarn, ‘highest of all’. Strabo 
comments on the apparent contradiction that ‘they explain it rather well’. 
‘They’ — presumably the ancient commentators on Homer — under- 
stand yGayady to mean mpdcywpov 7H Hretpw, ‘close to the mainland’, 
and take ravumeprary with mpos Codov, that is, “farthest of all towards the 
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north’, making zpos 76 T’ ġéùóv re mean ‘towards the south’. 


justify this explanation of £ó$os and jas Strabo quotes x 190 ff.: 
w pidot, od yap T' idpev ory Codos 088’ orn hws 
oùð omy néeAtos daecipBpotos elo’ bro yaîav 
oùð OT) Gvveira4, 
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saying that here all four points of the compass are indicated, in the order 
N, S, W, E. 
Thus what Odysseus says, according to Strabo, is this : 


I dwell in Ithaca the far-seen island. In it is a mountain called Neriton, 
thickly wooded and outstanding; and round about lie many islands, very 
close one to another, Dulichion and Same and wooded Zacynthus. Ithaca 
itself is close to the mainland and lies in the sea farthest towards the north ; 
the rest lie at a distance, towards the south. 


This is a consistent explanation of the passage, but there are certain 
objections to it. First, it gives a quite unparalleled meaning to y8auaAj, 
and in fact Strabo's own expression é£yyoüvra: 86 où Kaxds suggests that 
it is more ingenious than convincing. Secondly, the explanation of 
Códos and jus is unsatisfactory. The words mean literally ‘gloom’ and 
‘dawn’ and in Homer normally indicate west and east. The passage 
Strabo adduces in support of his explanation more probably refers to 
only two points of the compass, west and east. Thirdly, the identification 
of Dulichion among the Echinades has been questioned. Let us examine 
these points in order. 

I. The phrase aùr) 5€ y8apyady etras occurs again in « 196, describing 
Circe's island as seen from high above; but it seems impossible that the 
phrase can mean the same in both places. The word x@ayady may, 
however, mean ‘low’ in both passages. Ithaki is not in fact a low-lying 
island, but mountainous, with steep-to coasts; and the adjectives applied 
to Homer’s Ithaca — xpavay, tpnyeîa, sravraAóeoca ? — imply the same. 
It has, however, been pointed out by Victor Bérard ¢ that, as seen by some- 
one approaching from the south or south-east, Ithaki does seem low by 
contrast with the very high mountains of Cephallenia behind it. It is 
from this aspect that Ithaki would be familiar to most of the ancient 
Greek world, and Bérard urges that the whole of the passage now under 
discussion is written from this standpoint. 

2. If we accept this view it also makes possible a less strained inter- 
pretation of mpòs £ó$ov. It is quite reasonable in describing the position 
of Ithaki relative to the rest of Greece to say that it is “farthest away to- 
wards the gloaming’ (i.e., the west or north-west). It might be argued 
that Cephallenia is just as far away, and farther; but as it extends a good 
deal farther south than Ithaki it is reached from Greece sooner. It is 
then possible to interpret mpós 79 7° 7v re, which means literally 
'towards the dawn and the sun', as 'towards the east and south'. The 
words then describe the position, relative to Ithaca, of Dulichion to the 
east as well as of Zacynthus and Same (Cephallenia) to the south. 

3. In the enumeration of the suitors (m 247-51) Dulichion is men- 
tioned together with Same and Zacynthus ; and in another passage refer- 
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ring to the suitors (a 245-8) the four islands are again grouped together, 
three of them in the stock line 
AovAxio re Ldun te kai vAnevre ZaxivOo. 

Dulichion thus appears to be one of a group of four islands, but it is not 
at once clear whether a political or a geographical group is intended. 
Bérard and others have assumed that all four were ruled by Odysseus; 
but this is contradicted by the Catalogue of Ships (B 625-30), which says 
that the men from Dulichion and the Echinades were led by Meges, who 
commanded a contingent of forty ships in all. Odysseus himself led only 
twelve ships to Troy (B 631-7), so that it is not necessary to suppose that 
he ruled so large a kingdom. Nor need it be thought that such an account 
of his forces is incompatible with the fame of Odysseus as portrayed in 
the Odyssey. Ajax is another hero of great personal distinction who yet 
commanded only a small force of twelve ships (B 557). The Odyssey 
states further that Dulichion produced fifty-two of the suitors of Penelope, 
against twenty-four from Same, twenty from Zacynthus, and mas 
from Ithaca itself (m 247-51). This suggests that it was an island of 
considerable size and population. Finally, it is described as zoAvmupos 
and rores — ‘producing much corn’ and ‘grassy’ (a 396). 

From such evidence it is difficult, if not impossible, to identify Duli- 
chion. The phrase Aovàiyioio "Eywawv 0' iepácv (B 625) does not make 
it impossible that Dulichion was one of the Echinades; but none of 
these islands seems large enough or could well be called zodvmupos or 
movjes. An ingenious solution is that the Dulichion of Homer has, like 
some of the smaller Echinades, become attached to the mainland through 
the silting up of narrow and shallow waters at the mouth of the Achelous. 
The present conformation of the mainland does not, however, suggest 
that any large island has become attached to it within measurable time. 

Bérard proposes as an alternative the island Meganisi, a little to the 
south-east of Leucas. It is larger and more agricultural than any of the 
Echinades, but his arguments are unconvincing. 

Several other scholars, notably T. W. Allen, have suggested that 
Dulichion was Leucas (modern Lefkas, Santa Maura). Leucas fits the 
description of Dulichion, and may well have been the chief component 
of a maritime confederacy (the realm of Meges) which also included 
Meganisi and the Echinades and perhaps parts of the mainland. Such a 
state, as Allen says, might raise forty ships and produce fifty-two princes 
to woo Penelope. This, if we must revise Strabo's account, is perhaps 
the most satisfactory way of doing it. But there are still snags ahead. 


THE LEUCAS THEORY 


If Leucas is included among the four islands then Ithaki cannot be 
2E 
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called zavumeprdrn mpos Cédov, but Leucas can. Therefore Leucas must 
be the Homeric Ithaca. This is the basis of Dórpfeld's theory. For the 
other islands, he identifies Same with Ithaki and Dulichion with 
Cephallenia. 

To prove his theory Dórpfeld seeks first to show that Leucas was in 
Homeric times an island. Not only Strabo but Livy and Pliny too state 
that in earlier times it was a peninsula. Dörpfeld holds, however, that 
Leucas has a naturally insular character. Bérard just as firmly declares 
that Leucas has all the characteristics of a peninsula. Gustav Lang has 
adduced the evidence of an ancient harbour-mole at the north end of 
Drepano Bay (perhaps constructed by the Corinthian colonists) which 
is now two to three metres under water, to show that the sea-level has, 
in fact, risen since ancient times. Dörpfeld accepts this fact, but does 
not consider it affects the insular nature of Leucas. All such argument, 
in short, fails to produce anything more conclusive than the common- 
sense view of Leake that Leucas was never ‘more of a peninsula nor less 
of an island than it is at present’.6 Our acceptance or refusal of Dórp- 
feld’s theory must depend rather on the extent to which Leucas fits 
the Homeric description of Ithaca and the extent to which such corre- 
spondence can be supported by the archaeological evidence. 

We might accept that Leucas lies TavuTreptaTy mpos Codov, even 
without believing Dórpfeld's ingenious theory that fédos has its normal 
connotation of ‘west’ and that the ancients supposed this western coast 
and the adjacent islands to lie in a line west-east and not north-south.’ 
It cannot, on the other hand, be said that the other islands lie ‘around’ 
or ‘on either side of’ Leucas, as implied in dudi 5€ vfjoo: modai. The 
vexed word x6auaXj Dörpfeld interprets ‘close to the mainland’, follow- 
ing Strabo, and thinks it a strong point in favour of his theory, that 
Leucas is in fact close to the mainland. No parallels, however, can be 
found for such a meaning. In connection with this barely insular situa- 
tion of Leucas, Dórpfeld says that the line 


? A 4 , ` IA , CQ» € /, 
où pev ydp Ti ae metov olopar évÜdO. ixéobar 


(a 173; £ 190; 7 59, 224) 


addressed to strangers arriving in Ithaca would be nonsense unless Ithaca 
could be approached on foot. He will not allow it to be conscious humour, 
as in 

ov yap amo Ópvós cot maAaiárov ovd’ amo métpyns. — (T 163) 


A further check on the relative position of Ithaca may be found in 
the Homeric references to the island of Asteris. In 8 669 ff. Antinous asks 
the assembled suitors to give him a ship so that he may waylay Tele- 
machus on his return from Pylos. 
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— ‘in the strait of Ithaca and craggy Samos’. This is agrced to, and later 
(842 ff.) the poet describes more exactly where the suitors laid their ambush. 
From these passages we see that Asteris is a small rocky island lying ‘in 
the midst of the sea’ in the strait (wop8ués) between Ithaca and Same. 
Further, it contains Auuéves dudidvuor, which most commentators trans- 
late as ‘twin harbours’. If we accept Ithaki as the ancient Ithaca and 
Cephallenia as Same, the zopÜpnós 'Iódxns te Udo re obviously must 
be the Ithaca channel, towards the northern end of which there is actually 
a rocky islet, now called Aacxaded, from which any vessel coming up 
the broad sheet of water to the south (sce Pl. 21, a) would be clearly 
visible. This island is usually accepted as the Homeric Astcris. It is, 
however, too small to afford cover for a ship of any size, and has no 
harbours. Moreover, Antinous describes, after the ambush has failed, 
how the suitors had kept a continual watch ‘on the windy heights’ 
(m 365), which again suggests a larger island. Bérard points out that on 
the coast of Cephallenia a little north of Daskalio there is the excellent 
natural harbour of Phiskardo, which may even be called dudidupos, 
since it is divided into two bays. He proposes, therefore, temptingly, 
that we should read emi for évi— ‘by it there are twin harbours’. The 
"windy heights’ also he would locate on this coast instead of on the island. 
But the discrepancies are best attributed to the fact that Homer was 
writing an epic, not a guidebook. 

To identify Ithaca with Leucas makes it difficult to find a suitable 
Asteris. It seems doubtful whether the sca between Leucas and Ithaki 
(Dórpfeld's Ithaca and Same), which is almost as broad as it is long, could 
be called mopôðuós, which usually means a strait; and the island Arkudi, 
which Dörpfeld claims is the Homeric Asteris, is only in a vague sense 
‘between’ Leucas and Ithaki (weconyds "IOdxns te Zapor Te)? Arkudi 
is stated to be provided with Aeves dupidvyoe on either side of the little 
peninsula of Podi, in the south-east of the island ; but these beaches, while 
better than anything on the bare rock of Daskalio, could shelter only 
the smallest of boats.8 

We must now consider the Homeric evidence as to the general 
physical character of Ithaca. When Odysseus is describing the island to 
Alcinous (« 21 ff.) the only single feature of the island he mentions is 
Neriton — a conspicuous wooded mountain; and he adds that the 
island is tpnyeia, àX åyaðù kovporpódos — ‘rugged, but a good nursery 
for heroes’. Such a description would suit either Leucas or Ithaki. This 
brief impression, however, is supplemented later in the Odyssey. Athene, 
in disguise, is replying to Odysseus’s inquiries, on awaking in Ithaca, 


* See map, Fig. 30. 
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as to what land it is: 
h ro. pev Tpnxeta kai où irmjAaTós otv, 
ovde Ainv Avmprj, atap ovd” eüpeta Térvkra. 
èv èv ydp oi otros abéodaros, év 8é re olvos 
ylyverat. aiet Ò óuppos exer TeÜaAwid T^ éépam. 
aiyiBoros © ayab) kat BovBoros- €or. pev bàn 
mavTolN, ev Ò apopol emneravol mapéacw. (v 242 ff.) 

Most of this would apply equally well to either Leucas or Ithaki at 
the present day, but to neither exactly. In particular there is not much 
timber in either, though that may be due to centuries of deforestation. 
The points which in Dórpfeld's view favour Leucas are that it is better 
watered and produces more corn than Ithaki. But it is well to observe 
that the general tone of this passage is: “Ithaca is a narrow and rugged 
island, but . . >. Consequently the tale of Ithaca's resources may well 
be somewhat idealized. The salient point about Ithaca whenever it is 
mentioned in the Odyssey is its mountains and its rocks. Most striking 
is the speech of Telemachus to Menelaus at Sparta, asking not to be given 
horses as a parting present: he says that not only are there no proper 
roads in Ithaca to use horses on, but there is no pasture for them to live 
on; which is true of all the islands, but of Ithaca more than any (8 605 ff.) 
This seems to weigh heavily against Leucas, which has much more flat 
land than Ithaki. 

There is one more serious objection to the Leucas theory, that the 
supposed transfer of the name 'I6á to the island now bearing it cannot 
be satisfactorily accounted for. Dörpfeld holds that the change took 
place in the period of migrations after the Trojan War associated by 
tradition with the coming of the Dorians. He assumes that the inhabi- 
tants of Ithaca (modern Leucas), being pushed out by the invading 
Dorians, removed to Same (modern Ithaki) and gave to it the name of 
their old home. In this move they would probably have expelled from 
Same some of the previous inhabitants, who crossed the Ithaca channel 
to found a new Same on the coast of Dulichion (now Cephallenia). 
This theory seems possible only if the Odyssey is, as Dórpfeld thinks, to 
be dated to the twelfth century 8.c., before the Dorian invasion and the 
consequent transference of names. Even so, it would be surprising that 
when so many traditions of this period of migrations survived in classical 
times there should be no mention of the change or transference of the 
name of an island so famed as Ithaca. Dörpfeld claims that there is such 
literary evidence in the Catalogue of Ships, which he holds to be of later 
date and to represent post-Homeric political geography. The realm of 
Odysseus is described as follows: 

avrap ’Odvaceds hye KefadAjvas peyabúpovs, 


v ec» 


ot p. '"Idáxqv etyov kai. Niprroy «taatóuMov, 
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xai KpoxvaAe’ évéuovro xai. Alyidura tpnyxeiay, 

oL re ZákvvÜov éyov, 78° of Lapov apdevepovro, 

ot T Ņmepov éxov 75° dvrurépat! évépovro. (B 631-5) 
Here only three of the four islands, Ithaca, Same, and Zacynthus, are 
mentioned; and Dulichion is placed elsewhere in the Catalogue as part 
of the kingdom of Meges. Dörpfeld, however, says that all four are 
mentioned. He pretends that 'Ióáky here means the post-Homeric 
Ithaca, modern Ithaki; and that the Homeric Ithaca is denoted by the 
name Nýprov, formerly the name only of the chief mountain, now 
applied to the whole island. This seemed to Dörpfeld the more natural, 
to others a perverse interpretation of the words 


'Ióàkqv . . . kai Nsjpvrov eivootóvAMov. 


They more probably refer only to the one island, Ithaca, and are so 
explained by Strabo (452 ad fin.). 


THE TOPOGRAPHY OF LEUCAS 
(See map, Fig. 31) 


Numerous attempts have been made to identify, either in Ithaki or 
in Leucas, the actual scenes and places described in the Odyssey. The 
inquiry may even be of practical assistance to the archaeologist, but if we 
are to draw any conclusions from such topographical fancies we must 
subordinate them to the factual evidence of excavation. 

We can best weigh Dorpfeld’s identification of sites in Leucas by 
recalling the events of the story. The Phaeacians put Odysseus ashore in 
Ithaca at the “harbour of Phorcys', which is carefully described : 


Ddpxuvos d€ Tis €oTt Auur]jv dàtoro yépovros 
ev djpuw "Itakns, úo d€ mpoBAjres ev avro 
aktai amoppwyes, Auiévos mrorvmemmviat, 
ai T avéuwv oxetrowor Sucanwy peya küpa 
extolev: évroaÜev dé T avev decpoio uévovot 
vjes evoceAuot, OT àv Oppov uérpov LKWYTAL. (v 96 f£.) 
This harbour Dérpfeld finds in the bay of Syvota, in the south-east of 
Leucas. It is a long narrow inlet, sheltered, like the harbour of the poem, 
by steep headlands either side of the entrance. The harbour of Phorcys 
is further distinguished by a cave, situated èri kparós Auiévos, and sacred 
to the Nymphs: 
dvTpov émpaTov, Tepoeióés, 
ipov Nupdawy, at vyidôes kaAéovraa. 
év O€ KpnTHpes re kai audidopres aow 
Adivov: évOa 8 erecta riBarBwcocovar péca. 
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èv 8 iorol AiBeou wrepysnnees, EvOa re Vat 
^ IA 7 
hápe shaivovaw aArópdvpa, Üabpa. wWéobar. 
t € / , 

ev 8' ġar aievdovra. dvw dé TE ot BUpar cioty, 
ai èv mpos Bopéao katarBarat àvÜpoxyrovow 
ai Ò abd mpos Nórov eioi Pewrepar, oddE Te keivy 
LÀ , / > > 3 d e , , 
avdpes éaépyovrai, add’ abavarwy odes éarw. (v 102 f£.) 


The stone bowls and jars of this description, and the looms on which the 
Nymphs weave, must be, in plain prose, stalactite formations. But 
Greece, a limestone country, is riddled with stalactite caves, many of 
them sacred in ancient times to the Nymphs or other divinitics. Dórpfeld 
found no less than five around Syvota Bay; and since the exact meaning 
of émi kparòs Ayzsévos is disputed, it is hard to choose among them by 
position. Nonc has the two entrances of Homer’s cave, nor is there the 
requisite running water. There is, however, a spring close to the sca 
at the head of the bay, and Dérpfeld conjectures that the Cave of the 
Nymphs may have been here, but that its entrance has been blocked and. 
hidden by the rise of the sea-level since ancient times. 

To return to the story : Odysseus hides in the cave the treasures which 
he has brought as gifts from the Phaeacians, and then sets out to find the 
swinecherd Eumacus. He takes a rocky path over hills and through 
woods — 

mpocéf» rpnxetav araprróv, 
x@pov av’ vAjevta Ov ákpuas — (€ 1-2) 
and finds Eumaeus, as Athenc said he would, 
map Kopakos zérpm emi te kpüjvn ' ApeÜovon -— (v 408) 


‘by the rock Korax, above the spring Arethusa’. The site of Eumacus's 
pig farm is also stated to be mepiokémro evi ywpw (E 6), which is some- 
times taken to mean ‘in an open place’. Dórpfeld, probably more cor- 
rectly, understands ‘in a sheltered place’, deriving wepíokemros from 
oxérw, and points to two sheltered valleys close above Syvota, to the 
west. He attempts no exact location of the abode of Eumacus, but 
identifies Korax and Arethusa with a cliff and spring near the village of 
Evgiros. He calls attention to the various place names in the district 
which recall that pig-keeping flourished there until not very distant 
years, notably Syvota (LvBwra) itself, and Choirospilia (Xorpoorńýňa), 
a large cave near Evgiros, which was shown by excavations to have 
been used as a habitation from Neolithic times right through the Bronze 
Age.?° 

While Odysseus is with Eumaeus, Telemachus arrives in Ithaca from 
Pylos. Athene had given him sailing directions, so that he should avoid 
the suitors lying in wait at Asteris: he was to sail by night, keeping his 
ship ‘well out from the islands’, and as soon as he struck land in Ithaca to 
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go ashore, sending his ship on to the town, and then make his way Jp to 
Eumaeus, whom he was to send to Penelope to announce his safe return 


(o 28-42]. As he arrives ftom the south, his landing-place must be in 


the south of the island, and within easy reach of Eumaeus. Dörpfeld 
accordingly places his landing at Skydi bay, west of Syvota; the ship 
then sails on round the coast to the harbour of Vlicho. By this course it 
would in fact avoid passing close to Arkudi, the Asteris of the Leucas 
theory. 

The town and palace of Odysseus are placed by Dórpfeld in the low 
plain of Nidri on the west side of Vlicho bay. The only objection to this 
is that it seems to leave too short a distance between the town and 
Eumaeus. Telemachus arrives early in the morning, and Eumaeus, sent 
off at once to the town, does not return till evening, having spent all day 
on the double journey, only stopping long enough to deliver his message 
to Penelope (z 150, 452 ff.) The journey from the region of Choiro- 
spilia to Nidri and back would, however, only take some six hours. 
(Dórpfeld argues that it was a winter day, so that Eumaeus could not 
have more than six or seven hours for the journey; but in Mediterranean 
latitudes winter days are not so short as that !) 

Outside the town there was, in the description of the Odyssey, a 
‘built fountain’ (xpńývn rverý) surrounded by poplar trees, where ‘the 
chill water flowed down from on high out of the rock’ — 

audi S° ap’ aiyeipwr vdatotpedéwv Fv dAcos 

mavrooe kukAorepés, kaTa Óé yuypov péev Vdwp 

úpólev êk mérpns: Bwpos © édimepÜe rérvkro 

vuppawy. (p 205 ff.) 
Dörpfeld considers that ójó0ev èr mézpys implies that the water was 
brought down the hill by an aqueduct; and he did actually discover a 
pipeline leading from a spring at Palaiochori in the hills west of Nidri 
down towards the plain. The lower stretches of this pipeline have 
disappeared, so that it is not known where the ultimate fountain was. 
The pipes are of two periods, the earlier ones being of a very simple 
tapered shape, fitting one into the other with no collar at the joint. 
Dórpfeld supposes these to date from the Bronze Age, and points for 
parallels to water systems at Mycenac and Knossos.!! There is, however, 
no close similarity, and dating of this aqueduct remains conjectural. 


EXCAVATIONS IN LEUCAS 


When Dórpfeld began excavating in Leucas in 1901 he had already 
decided on most of these identifications, and his attention was therefore 
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chiefly directed to looking for the town and palace of Odysseus in the 
Nidri plain (see map, Fig. 31, inset). Trial trenches dug in 1901-3 showed 
that the plain was extensively inhabited in the Bronze Age, and in sub- 
sequent campaigns between 1905 and 1910 numerous graves of the same 
period were discovered. The most important are the rectangular grave- 
complex F towards the south-east, the Grave Circle S at the foot of Skaros 
in the north, and the thirty-three grave circles (the ‘Royal Graves’, R) 
near Steno, in the extreme south-east of the plain. Near the last were 
found remains of a large building (Building P) which Dórpfeld supposed 
was the palace of Odysseus. Apart from this, and certain house walls on 
the slope of the hill Amali to the south, traces of Bronze Age buildings 
are scanty. At the site called Sotiros, in the west of the plain, a sanctuary 
of the classical period was discovered beneath the buried ruins of a By- 
zantine church, and at a lower level was a rich deposit of sherds indicat- 
ing that the sanctuary had a predecessor in the Bronze Age. A similar 
continuity of tradition was found at the chapel of Hagia Kyriaki on the 
east side of the entrance to Vlicho bay; Bronze Age remains lay under a 
deposit of classical sherds and votive terracottas from a shrine of the 
Nymphs. 

The Settlement Remains.—There have been frequent destructive chan- 
ges in the course of the torrents that flow through the Nidri plain, so 
that apart from some five whole pots '? the Bronze Age stratum contains 
only scattered sherds. The remains of walls also, both in the plain and on 
the slope of Amali, are too much damaged for us to recognize any clear 
type of house. Building P '? could not be fully excavated; but one thick 
and well-built wall some forty metres long seems to imply a building of 
considerable size, if it is indeed the wall of a building, which cannot be 
proved. 

The Bronze Age sherds arc plentiful but all badly damaged by the 
action of water. Besides innumerable fragments of large vessels of coarse 
ware, there are finer wares, both plain and painted, which resemble in their 
shapes the Early Helladic pottery of the mainland. At Amali appears 
a Middle Helladic ware which is a local variety of Minyan. There are also 
a very few sherds of painted Mycenaean (Late Helladic III) from here and 
from Skaros. In general, however, Mycenaean pottery was lacking. In 
the absence of more substantial finds it is difficult to date at all accurately 
the settlements represented. 

Grave Circle S 1* lies at the foot of Skaros, to the north of Nidri. It 
consists of a wall of rough stones, about 0-75 m. thick, enclosing a circle 
some twelve metres in diameter. Only three or four courses of the wall 
were preserved. Within the circle were thirteen graves, and a fourteenth 
in an ‘annexe’ built against the circle to the north-east. All but two were 
cist-graves. Since the graves lie at various levels, some actually higher 


i 
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than the wall, it appears that the whole space inside the circle aroun, 
and above the graves was filled with earth, probably heaped up in th 
centre to form a low barrow or tumulus. The skeletons lay on a floo; 
of sand or pebbles (never of stone slabs) in the contracted posture. 
Generally there was one skeleton in each grave, though some contained 
more. Probably the circle may be regarded as a family cemetery, used 
over some length of time. The grave furniture usually consisted of a pot 
or two, and sometimes a few tools or other objects of bronze or stone. 
The pottery is all unpainted, and mostly of a grey or blackish clay; some 
is hand-made, some wheel-made, and similar to Minyan. The finds as a 
whole belong to the Middle Helladic period. 

Grave-mound F 15 lies on the south side of the plain, and to the north- 
west of Steno. In form it is a rectangle, 9:20 by 4-70 metres, enclosed by a 
wall half a metre high, built of flat limestone slabs set on edge, packed on 
the inside with earth and stones, and weighted on top with horizontal 
slabs. At the south-west corner an annexe of similar construction was 
added at a later date. This contained two graves, the main rectangle 
eight. All but one were cist-graves, and the manner of burial and the 
contents of the graves were similar to those of Grave Circle S. 

One grave contained a copper spearhead of a peculiar form, almost 
exactly paralleled in a Middle Helladic grave at Sesklo. With it was a 
dagger-shaped bronze knife with silver rivets to fasten the blade to the 
handle. These were the only objects of metal except for two ear-rings, 
one of silver and one of bronze, in another grave. Coarse and fine 
pottery appear together, the fine ware having a grey or yellow surface 
like Minyan. The most notable shape is the Minyan kantharos. Such 
pottery is typical of an advanced stage of Middle Helladic. In mainland 
Greece it is found with matt-painted ware and the earliest products 
of Late Helladic, but these do not occur here. The graves must be dated 
somewhat later than those of Grave Circle S. 

The Royal Grave Circles.'6 — West of Building P at Steno was a group 
of thirty-three grave circles similar to S. The whole group must cover a 
long period, but the graves show a uniform culture, and the relative 
order of construction of the circles can be inferred only from the way in 
which one is built against another. The two largest, which lie at the 
south-western edges of the group, are probably also the latest. 

The circles vary in diameter from 2-70 to 9-60 metres, but most 
measure between 4:50 and 6:50 metres. The outer walls are constructed 
of flat white limestone slabs, laid in courses, sometimes on a pebble 
foundation, and are nowhere preserved to a height of more than 0-60 
metres. The inner space is filled with one or two layers of large pebbles, 
among which the graves are placed. Probably a mound of earth was 
heaped over each circle. In practically every circle which was excavated 
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there was found, generally under the pebble layer, an oval space about 
one metre by two, covered with a thick layer of charcoal. These appear 
to be the places where corpses were cremated before burial, since in two 
circles fragments of the same objects were found both in the burnt patch 
and in the graves. There is no white ash, but only charcoal, with some- 
times quite large pieces of wood recognizable among it, which seems 
to confirm that the pyre was quenched (cf. W 250) before the complete 
incineration of the corpse, as may be inferred from the completeness of 
the skeletons in many graves. 

The graves are of four types: (a) pithos-burials, the remains being 
enclosed together with the grave-gifts in a large earthenware pithos 
about a metre high; (b) cist-graves, as in S and F; (c) ‘walled graves’, 
that is, rectangular pits lined with a walling of stone, like the Shaft Graves 
of Mycenae (this type is rare and occurs in the latest circles); (d) plain 
inhumation; this also is infrequent, but in one circle the chief grave is 
of this sort. 

The contents of the graves are, on the whole, richer than those of S 
and F: for this reason, and because of the grandiose lay-out of the whole 
group and its nearness to the supposed palace, Dérpfeld dubbed them 
Royal Graves. The sum total of finds, however, is not so great as might 
be expected from the number of grave circles. Some of them had been 
partly destroyed by time and water, some robbed in antiquity, and 
some it was not possible to excavate completely. 

The finds include five necklaces of gold beads, most of them of a type 
which occurs also in later, Mycenaean contexts, and also several gold ear- 
rings, and other ornaments. Most striking are the casings of two dagger 
handles. One of these was found in a pithos-burial, the other in the 
cremation-deposit of one of the circles. The former is decorated with 
simple geometrical patterns, including the running spiral so frequent in 
Middle and Late Helladic art. Five bracelets of silver were found in all: 
one is a simple circlet of wire with overlapping ends; the others have 
several spiral coils, with the ends knobbed. 

The metal weapons and tools are not of bronze, as in Grave Circle S, 
but of almost pure copper. Five swords were found, and fragments of a 
sixth. All were in the cremation-deposits, not the graves themselves, 
and are badly damaged by fire. They are of two types, one short and 
broad, the other longer and narrower, with a marked rib down the 
blade. In one grave both types occur together. The narrow type is the 
commoner at Mycenae, and in southern Greece generally, and possibly 
originates in Crete. There were also twelve daggers, and various other 
tools. The excavators consider that the metal weapons and tools as a 
whole are related to finds from the Cyclades and from Troy II. They 
are more primitive than the bronzes from F and S and those from Sesklo, 
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plan. The tind at the cave Chottospila showed that th Leu eas wy 
occurs first in the Neolithic Age, and continues well into the Bronze 
Age. 

The characteristic red ware from these graves has its nearest parallels 
in Early Helladic pottery. The excavators suggest that it continues in 
Leucas right down to the Late Helladic period; but although it is pro- 
bable that in so remote a part of Greece as Leucas progress was slow, 
there is no positive evidence for such dating. The parallels for the other 
finds, where determinable, are Middle Helladic; and since there is no 
matt-painted or Minyan ware (although the latter is known in Leucas 
from Amali) the graves should not be dated very late in the Middle 
Helladic period. In any case we are not justified in ascribing the finds to 
a Mycenaean society and culture. 
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THE TOPOGRAPHY OF ITHAKI 
(See map, Fig. 32) 


Those who have stuck to the traditional Ithaca may be divided into 
two camps, some putting the town and palace of Odysseus on Mt. Aetos, 
beside the central isthmus of the island, others in the north near the 
modern village of Stavros. The former is the older view, and was held 
by Gell 1 and Schliemann, who su posed that the ancient town-walls on 
the slopes of Aetos, being partly ob polygonal masonry, were prehistoric. 
That is not so; and Aetos is moreover unsuitable by its position relative 
to the other sites. The spot usually pointed out for the ‘rock Korax and 
the spring Arethusa' is in the south-east of Ithaki, at the edge of the 
plateau of Marathia. Here is an impressive sheer cliff, below which a 
spring (Perapigadi) discharges its waters down a steep gully to the sea. 
At no great distance to the south lies Port Andri or Hagios Andreas, the 
most southerly port in the island, where Telemachus must have landed 
on his return from Pylos. These places, as Homer tells, were a good half 
day’s journey from the town; but the distance from Hagios Andreas to 
Aetos is not nearly so much. Nor can we, with the town at Aetos, find 
an Asteris where the suitors could waylay the homecoming ship. The 
only island in the ‘channel of Ithaca and Same’ — the Ithaca Channel — 
is Daskalio, well towards the northern end. For these reasons Leake 
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suggested that the Homeric town lay in the north above the bay which is 
still (though we cannot tell since when) called Polis (Pl. 21, a). In Ithaki 
itself excessively local patriotism has produced strong advocates of both 
views, and attempts have been made to discover all the Homeric land- 
marks in each half of the island. A Korax and Arethusa have been found 
at Kalamos in the north as well as in the south, and Mt. Neion has been 
identified with both Exogi in the north and Merovigli above Vathy. 
More objective investigators, however, mostly place the town near Polis. 
It is also generally agreed that the Harbour of Phorcys is to be identified 
with some part of the mountain-girt Gulf of Molo (PI. 21, b), on the inner 
arm of which lies the modern capital Vathy. Various ‘caves of the 
Nymphs' have been discovered in the neighbourhood, some of them 
collapsed or imaginary, none remarkably like Homer's, except perhaps 
Marmarospilia, which lies some 180 metres above the sea on the hills 
behind Dexia bay. This is a stalactite cave with two entrances, the main 
one to the north, the other, to the south, a mere hole in the roof which 
could not be used as an entrance unless, as Homer says, by gods. Besides 
Andri, Polis, and Vathy, there remains one more harbour, which like 
them is dignified by mariners with the title of “Port’: this is Phrikes in 
the north-east. It may be identified with the fourth Homeric harbour, 
Rheithron. 

We have thus disposed of all the chief landmarks of Homer’s Ithaca, 
and at the same time of all the main features of present-day Ithaki. This 
complete and satisfactory sctting for the story has been arrived at inde- 
pendently by a number of scholars — Leake, Bérard, G. Lang, Pavlatos '8 
—all with personal knowledge of the island; and anyone who visits 
Ithaki and re-reads the relevant parts of the Odyssey will need little 
imagination to fit the events and characters to the setting in the same way. 
It is for the archaeologist to discover whether the actual remains in 
Ithaki correspond with the Homeric story. 


EXCAVATIONS IN ITHAKI 


Aetos.—The ancient town walls of Aetos have long been noticed, and 
are mentioned by Gell and Leake. They enclose a considerable area 
extending from the summit down the east slope of the hill to the col 
which lies above the Gulf of Molo on one side and Pisaetos bay on the 
other. The masonry is partly isodomic, partly polygonal. Schliemann 
conducted a small excavation in the walled enclosure on the summit, 
in the belief that it was the site of the Homeric palace. It appears, how- 
ever, from his description that vases which he found there were not 
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earlier than the classical period. Subsequent investigations confirm 
that the town is classical, and the pottery associated with the walls is 
mostly of the fifth century B.c.20 On the col, however, remains of much 
earlier date have been found. This site was noticed in 1904 by the Dutch 
archaeologist Vollgraff, who found sherds dating from Geometric to 
Roman times?! Excavations of the site by the British School at Athens 
between 1931 and 1934 and again in 1938 revealed remains of a small 
temple with rich deposits of pottery and votive offerings ranging from 
Protogeometric to Corinthian. Close by were found confused masses of 
stones mixed with numerous sherds of Protogeometric pottery and some 
Mycenaean. The absence of any house plan or household objects led the 
excavators to conclude that these were the remains of funeral cairns. The 
Mycenaean sherds include kylix stems and stirrup-jar fragments. They 
bear an affinity with late Mycenaean from Cephallenia, and belong to 
the very end of the Late Helladic III period. Most of the pottery from 
the ‘cairns’ site, however, is transitional between Mycenaean and Proto- 
geometric. There is no definite evidence of habitation there in 
prehistoric times.? 

Pilikata—The hill Pilikata, near the modern village of Stavros, is 
probably the most suitable site for an early settlement in Ithaki. It lies 
between the mountain masses of Anogi and Exogi, and commands three 
valleys sloping down to the bays of Aphales to the north, Phrikes to the 
east, and Polis to the south-west. Gell mentions considerable ancient 
walls surrounding a summit above Polis, probably Pilikata; but now 
only a few blocks remain in position. Dérpfeld examined the site super- 
ficially in 1900 but found only Hellenic sherds; Vollgraff in 1904 exca- 
vated some late houses on the site, and in the course of his work noticed 
‘pre-Mycenaean’ sherds; but the first systematic excavation was under- 
taken by Heurtley of the British School at Athens in 1930-1.23 The line 
of the circuit wall was traced, and assigned from the evidence of sherds 
to the Bronze Age. Various blocks built into modern walls and houses 
appear to come from some ancient building, which may also have been 
of the prehistoric period, since no Hellenic or later sherds were found 
in the region. In six areas which were excavated masses of jumbled 
stones were found and sherds of Early Helladic pottery. In two of the 
areas Minyan also appeared, and in one of these a little Mycenaean too. 
The Early Helladic pottery is closely allied to mainland Early Helladic, 
particularly that of Corinthia. Most of the normal shapes are there, 
but 'fruitstands' are rare. The Minyan ware is more nearly related to that 
of central Greece. The Late Helladic III sherds are few, and were found 
‘in shocking condition’. They include kylix stems, and are perhaps ot 
the thirteenth century B.c. A few Mycenaean sherds were also found at 
the near-by sites of Hagios Athanasios (popularly called ‘Homer’s School’) 
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and Asprosykia. In view of the scarcity of Middle Helladic and Late 
Helladic, Heurtley suggested that Early Helladic ware continued in use 
(as Dórpfeld supposed for Leucas) until Late Helladic times, and was 
never completely superseded by Mycenaean. Another possible explana- 
tion is that the site of the Late Helladic settlement was elsewhere. 

Tris Langadas.—There are ancient walls on the acropolis Malos, which 
rises steeply above the north-west side of Polis bay, but they are not 
earlier than the classical period.?* The slopes of the Polis valley were 
examined both by Dörpfeld and by Vollgraff without result; but a 
Mycenaean site was discovered at a spot called Tris Langadas on the north 
slope in 1937, and excavated by Miss Benton of the British School at 
Athens in the following year. The site lies on steeply-sloping ground, 
and has been much disturbed by deep terracing for vineyards. Remains 
of a fairly large building were found, but it was impossible to recover any 
house plan. A great deal of Mycenaean pottery was found, which, 
though in bad condition, was the best in quality so far found in Ithaca, 
and the earliest. Near the main site were remains of another rectangular 
building, and of three superimposed apsidal buildings. Mycenaean 
sherds were found with all of these, but the apsidal buildings possibly 
date back to an earlier period. Slight as are these remains, they are yet 
the best evidence so far of settlement in this part of Ithaki in the Mycenaean 
(Late Helladic III) period, and it is natural to associate them with the 
story of Odysseus. 

The Cave at Polis.—Equally important in its relation to Homer is a 
cave-shrine of the Nymphs on the north-west side of Polis bay. The 
site was first discovered in 1868 by the owner of the land, one Loizos, 
who found a bronze sword and spear, an inscribed flute, various coins, 
and a stone slab with an inscription to Athene. Schliemann on his first 
visit to Ithaki purchased most of these objects, and records the statement 
that they had been found in a tomb. In 1873 Loizos dug again and 
found pots and a bronze tripod.?? Dörpfeld noticed the site, but did not 
excavate it. Vollgraff, digging there in 1904, found pottery ranging 
from Mycenaean to Roman; but although this was the first Mycenaean 
to be found in Ithaki he failed to appreciate the importance of the site, 
and it was not scientifically explored until Miss Benton's excavations 
of 1930-2.?7 

The sea has risen in level since ancient times and invaded the floor 
of the cave, and the roof has at some period collapsed, but in spite of these 
obstacles it was possible to excavate a rich stratified deposit of pottery 
and votive offerings ranging from the Bronze Age to the first century 
A.D. A number of inscribed sherds prove that the cave was sacred to the 
Nymphs, and a fragment of a terracotta mask of the first or second 
century B.C., inscribed EYXHN OAYZZEI—‘a votive offering to 
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Odysseus’ — shows that it was associated also with Odysseus.28 In 
the Late Helladic III stratum were remains of a pavement, which sug- 
gests that the cave was a shrine even at that date. The Late Helladic III 
pottery is of a very late style, possibly as late as the twelfth century, the 
most striking pots being kylikes with ringed stems of a type peculiar to 
Ithaki? The most remarkable of all the votive objects found are twelve 
bronze tripod-cauldrons of the ninth to eighth centuries s.c. (Fig. 33). 
These, though imperfectly preserved, are of very beautiful workmanship, 
and indicate that the shrine was of considerable importance at that period. 
It seems certain that this shrine helped to inspire the description of the 
Cave of the Nymphs in the Odyssey. Possibly the cave of Marmaro- 
spilia, above Vathy, was also in the poet’s mind; we have seen that it 
suits the story well in position and form. But as the Polis cave is proved 
to have been connected in historical times with the legend of Odysseus, 
it is even possible to see in the bronze tripods the ‘originals’ of those 
which Odysseus in the poem brings home ES Phaeacia. They are not 
of the Mycenaean period, but probably older than the writing of thc 
Odyssey, and sufficiently remarkable as works of art to have acquired a 
traditional association with the local hero. Even their number fits. 
Alcinous and his twelve fellow-rulers (6 387 ff.) each gave Odysseus ‘a 
great tripod and a cauldron' (v 13). In the Polis cave were remains of 
twelve tripods: the thirteenth had been found previously by Loizos. 


We have, then, evidence of continued habitation in Ithaki not only 
in the Early and Middle Bronze Age, but right down to the end of thc 
Mycenaean (Late Helladic III) period, which corresponds to the heroic 
age depicted in the Homeric poems. The remains suggest a culturc un- 
doubtedly in the Mycenaean sphere, but towards the edge of it, an out- 
post of the Mycenaean world. A little farther, in Leucas, we can so far sec 
nothing that reflects the Mycenaean civilization. Ithaca was culturally 
as well as geographically ravvzeprárg mpós (óov. The transitional (sub- 
Mycenaean and Protogeometric) remains at Polis and at Actos link the 
Bronze Age to the historic period of Greece, so that the traditions of 
Odysseus which undoubtedly existed in Ithaca during classical and Roman 
times may well have survived in unbroken line from the time of the 
hero himself. 

As to topography, Homer appears to have drawn on local knowledge 
of the island (whether acquired at first-hand we cannot tell): for the 
correspondence between the poem and the actual topography is too 
remarkable for coincidence. Some things, admittedly, do not fit; but 
they are not too great to be due to that licence permitted to poets (but 
not to archaeologists) of varying, transferring, and combining details 
to suit an artistic purpose. 

2F 
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Fic. 33. Tripod-cauldron of the Geometric period from Polis. 


(Height c. 3 ft.) 
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iv) PYLOS 
by Carl W. Blegen 
GREEK tradition has it that the palace of the Neleids in western Messenia 


was captured and destroyed in the course of the Dorian Invasion some 
two generations or slightly more after the fall of Troy. The capital of 
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Fic. 34. Sketch-map to show the situation of Pylos 


Neleus and Nestor certainly vanished from the sight and ken of men, and 
in the classical period no vestige of it was known. Speculation con- 
cerned itself with the problem of recognizing the exact place where the 
town had stood. (Sec the map, Fig. 34.) By the time of Strabo in the 
first century B.C. three different theories had been evolved.' One held 
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ylos had occupied a citadel close beside the sea, and this was gene- 
dentified with Koryphasion, known to the Messenians in the fifth 
-y as Pylos, about which later clustered a Hellenistic and Roman 
nent also called Pylos. Another view maintained that the palace 
stor lay some distance inland among the foothills of Mt. Aigalion. 
hird guess, propounded by the dpnpixwrepor as Strabo calls them, 
| the lost site far to the north near the Alpheios River in the district 
iphylia. Strabo himsclf found this theory most plausible of the 


odern topographers and historians up to the first decade of the 
it century were generally inclined to believe that Pylos was to be 
t in south-western Messenia not far away from Navarmo Bay. 
eld’s discovery in 1907 of three tholos tombs, along with remains 
rly large building on an adjacent hill, near Kakovatos, led him to 
nviction that the problem was at last definitely solved and that Pylos 
be recognized in the newly-discovered Triphylian site, lying not 
m Olympia, some fifty geographical miles to the north of Navarino 
Dórpfeld's arguments attracted several ardent supporters to his 
though there was relatively little discussion of the question.? 

ic excavation by Kourouniotis of a fine Mycenacan tholos tomb 
[raganes in 1912 drew attention again to south-western Messenia. 
md tomb of the same type, not far from the first, was discovered 
cared in 1926 by Kourouniotis, who likewise observed superficial 
is indicating the existence of several other similar sepulchres in the 
y. The presence in the district bordering the Bay of Navarino of 
ny Mycenacan tholoi, which most archaeologists take to be royal 
, encouraged an intensive exploration of the neighbourhood in a 
for the corresponding royal palace. In a trial excavation carricd 
1939 by a joint expedition of the Greek Archacological Service and 
niversity of Cincinnati such a palace was actually found among the 
lls of Mt. Aigalion on the flat top of a high ridge now called Epano 
inos, some four miles to the north of Navarino Bay. 

nine seasons of systematic excavation undertaken since 1952 the 
r part of the palace itself has been uncovered,* and some evidence 
ied for the surrounding lower town. In size, in plan and in the 
of its architecture, in the quality of its painted floor designs and 
es, in the character of the objects found on the floors, and in its 
ely good state of preservation this new palace takes a worthy place 
ide those that have long been known at Mycenae and Tiryns. 

ie building was destroyed about 1200 B.c. in a tremendous fire that 
ie whole complex in ruins, and the site was never reoccupied by 
tions. Since the walls in large part still stand to a height of three or 
eet or more the entire ground plan is remarkably well preserved. 
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The Messenian palace (see the plan, Fig. 35) comprises two admi- 
nistrative and residential units, a fairly large workshop, and a wine 
magazine, the whole covering an area some one hundred and twenty 
yards long from east to west and sixty-five yards wide and filling the 
south-western end of the Epano Englianos ridge. Belonging to the 
residential quarters is what we take to be an early wing of modest size on 
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Fic. 35. Pylos: plan of the palace 


the south-west, as well as a much more pretentious later block in the 
centre. The latter, forming the core of the complex, contains the apart- 
ments of state: a megaron of the classic Mycenacan type with a Throne 
Room (A), a Vestibule (B), a Portico (C), and a Court (D), which was 
entered from the south-east through a small but elegant propylon (E). 

In its plan this gateway (see Pl. 22, a), designed to present a single 
column in antis in each facade, offers a startling anticipation of the classical 
Hellenic propylon. The Court to which it gives access, nearly twenty- 
three feet deep, was bounded on the north by a stoa with a two-columned 


front (F). 
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The main Portico had two columns in antis beyond which'a large 
doorway led into the Vestibule. The latter had a lateral doorway opening 
to the north-cast on a corridor and a stairway that ascended to an upper 
story. There was probably a similar doorway leading to a corridor and a 
stairway on the south-west. Straight ahead towards the north-west one 
could pass through a broad doorway into the Throne Room (sce PI. 
22, b, where it is viewed from the inner end). 

The Throne Room, some forty-three fect long and thirty-seven feet 
wide, the ceiling and roof of which were supported by four wooden 
columns, still contains a well-preserved central circular hearth, thirteen 
fect in diameter, made of stucco and rising some ten inches above the 
stucco floor of the room. The vertical edge, a narrow shelf-like step, and 
a broad border around the central fireplace bore painted decoration show- 
ing a symbolic flame pattern, a sawtooth design, and a broad running 
spiral in three or more colours. The floor of the Throne Room was 
divided by paired incised lines into chequerboard squares measuring about 
forty-three inches on a side. Each square was brightly decorated with 
painted patterns, all abstract designs except in one square on the north- 
castern side of the hearth, where a large semi-realistic octopus appears. 
This is the second square directly in front of a rectangular recess in the 
floor against the north-eastern wall, obviously the place where a built-in 
throne had once been installed. The octopus, on which the king must 
have looked, presumably had some symbolic meaning. Whether the 
throne was made of wood, ivory, stucco, stone, or some other material 
has not been determined, but it was roughly of the same size as the throne 
at Knossos, which it may have resembled. In the floor beside the Messc- 
nian throne is a basin-like hollow from which a shallow channel leads to a 
second similar depression some six and a half feet distant to the north- 
west. This may have been intended to provide a convenient place for the 
king to pour libations without getting up from his seat of state. 

The walls around the four sides of the Throne Room were coated with 
fine plaster which bore wall paintings in several registers in a varicty of 
colours. Behind the throne there seems to have been a composition of 
protecting griffins somewhat like the scene familiar from Knossos. Be- 
yond, to the south-cast, on the same wall, was a male figure playing a lyre 
and apparently charming a large birdlike creature — perhaps a reflection 
of some tale connected with Orpheus or Apollo (Fig. 36). 

A gallery ran about the four sides of the Throne Room. It was held 
up by the four fluted columns of wood ; set on stone bases, they also sup- 
ported probably a clerestory for light and air as well as the roof. This 
lantern rose directly over the hearth and there is evidence that an outlet 
for smoke was provided by a chimney made of large cylindrical sections 
of terracotta pipc. 
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On each side of the megaron, accessible from a corridor, were ranged 
suites of chambers: waiting rooms and pantries (G) containing many 
thousands of pots of twenty or more different shapes on the south-west : 
magazines (H) with pithoi fixed in stands, for olive oil, directly behind 
the Throne Room (Pl. 22, b) ; and on the north-east large and small store- 
rooms in varying combinations (J). Also on the ground floor near the 
eastern angle of the palace is a bathroom (K) with larnax-bath built in 
against a wall and two large jars, presumably for water, set into a high 
clay stand in the corner toward the south-west (Pl. 23, a). The living 
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Fic. 36. Fresco of lyre-player from Pylos 


quarters of the royal family were evidently in the upper story above the 
north-eastern storerooms. 

The easternmost corner of the building is occupied by what seem to 
be the special apartments of the queen and her ladies (Pl. 23, b). From 
the stoa (F) on the north-cast side of the entrance court a corridor leads 
to an approximately square hall (L) with a central hearth. From this 
there is private access to a small enclosed court (M) which when excavated 
was full of fallen blocks from the destruction of the palace. Beyond this 
hall on the south-east, and separated from it by a corridor, are two small 
rooms. That in the very castern corner (IN) had its stucco floor adorned 
with a painted pattern of squares in which octopus motifs alternate with 
groups of dolphins or fish, the whole being surrounded by squares of 
abstract pattern (Pl. 24, b). In the other (P), which appears to have been 
a lavatory, were found the fragments of a number of large stirrup-jars. 
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To the south-west, beside the propylon that formed the main entrance, 
are two small chambers (Q; and see Pl. 22, a), the contents of which 
revealed them to be the repositories of the economic archives of the 
palace. Here were found more than a thousand inscribed clay tablets 
and fragments of tablets, bearing writing in the Linear B script. The 
inner room, provided on three sides with a clay bench or shelf, was 
evidently the store-room, while the outer perhaps served also as the office 
of the accountants and book-kcepers if not indeed of the tax collector. 
The language of the tablets, as discovered by Michael Ventris, is an carly 
form of Greek. 

The roof of the central insula was presumably flat, probably built in a 
scrics of two or three terraces with the megaron rising highest and no 
doubt surmounted by a rectangular or rounded lantern. 

The south-western, and evidently the older, residential wing of the 
palace (Pl. 24, a)—not yet fully exposed — was separated from the 
other by a stucco-paved court (R), which could be reached through an 
ascending ramp or passage from a large exterior court outside the pro- 
pylon. The carly insula contains at least two halls of considerable size (c. 
twenty-three by thirty-two fect). One (S) has a facade with two columns 
in antis looking out on the court, and a single axially-placed interior 
column to support ceiling and roof. This may have been designed as an 
antechamber leading to a throne room of similar dimensions farther to 
the south-west (T), which probably had four interior columns. Both 
apartments were decorated with brightly coloured wall paintings in the 
fresco style. Behind these rooms of state to the north-west are corridors, 
small pantries and storerooms, and remains of one or morc stairways 
that mounted to an upper story. 

To the north-east, on the opposite side of the central block, and sepa- 
rated from the latter by a stucco-paved ascending ramp, is what may be 
called the Palace Workshop (V), a fairly large building containing seven 
or more rooms and probably only one storey high. Tablets and sealings 
found on the clay floors refer to leather goods, perhaps clements of 
harnesses, parts of chariots, and to ‘manpower owed’ presumably to the 
state. Many crushed vases were likewise recovered here. 

Farther to the north-west, along the steep edge of the site, is another 
separate building (W), evidently a magazine in which wine was stored 
in large earthenware jars. Remains of at least thirty-five pithoi, which 
had been arranged in rows, survive, and beside them, here and there, 
were found numerous clay sealings, some of them bearing incised the 
symbol which in the Linear B script designates wine. 

The entire summit of the hill, which was apparently not enclosed 
within a fortification wall, seems to have been reserved for the use of the 

* See Ch. 23, and Pls. 39, 40. 
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king p ee with his family and staff. On the slopes below the palace 


ruins of modest walls and abundant fragments of Mycenaean pottery 
indicate the existence of a lower town where the common people lived. 
It was of considerable size, though the full extent of the settlement has 
not yet been determined. 

Three stone-built tholos tombs have been excavated: one less than a 
hundred yards to the north-east of the palace site, another perhaps a hun- 
dred and fifty yards to the south of the hill, the third beside the modern 
highroad about one kilometre farther southward. All had been plundered 
or in part disturbed in ancient times, but the intruders had overlooked 
many items of gold, silver, bronze, ivory, amethyst, and amber, and in 
one tomb five or six burial pits beneath the floor were found untouched. 
The quality and quantity of the objects recovered may be taken to show 
that the tombs had originally been rich in their funeral gear (cf. P]. 24, c, d). 
In their first use all three tholoi antedate the building of the palace. 

Greek tradition records the names of several local kings in western 
Messenia, but the only family credited with the wealth and political power 
one must attribute to the builders and occupants of the palace at Epano 
Englianos is that of the Neleids. Coming down from Thessaly Neleus 
and his sons arrived and established themsclves at Pylos some two genera- 
tions before the Trojan War and their descendants held on to the palace 
until they were driven out by the Dorians some two generations after the 
fall of Troy. The evidence of the objects found on and below the floors 
indicates that the palace at Englianos was built when pottery of Myce- 
naean IIIb was being used and was destroyed in a holocaust at a time when 
the ceramic style of Mycenaean IIIb had not yet been superseded by that 
of IIIc. The equation of this sequence dating with terms of absolute 
years is not yet certainly established, but in accordance with some current 
views, we might provisionally take the period to extend from about 1300 
to 1200 B.C. It can hardly be mere coincidence that Greek tradition and 
archaeological chronology agree so closely. Numerous smaller Myce- 
naean settlements have been discovered in a widespread distribution 
throughout the whole Pylian region; but nowhere has a second key site 
been dud that could challenge domination with the palace at Englianos. 

In the Iliad and the Odyssey Pylos is regularly called sandy. It has 
been argued that this epithet could not properly be applied to a site that 
lies some three miles inland from the sea. This is an arbitrary subjective 
argument. Many of the Mycenaean sites known to us seem to have been 
chosen because they were far enough away from the shore to be secure 
from sudden piratical raids. In any event, hardly more than an hour's 
walk from the palace at Englianos, and wholly subject to its control, are 
extensive beaches with deep soft sand stretching for miles along the coast, 
amply justifying the Homeric epithet. It was at some such distance from 
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the sea and not at the very beach that King Nestor’s palace ‘stood, as 
recorded in the Odyssey. When evening descended and the festival to 
Poseidon came to its end, the royal company, with Telemachus as a guest, 
set off for the palace which lay remote enough from the seashore for 
refreshment and libations to be in order when the megaron was reached. 
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§C: SOCIAL CULTURE 


CHAPTER I4 


POLITY AND SOCIETY 
() THE HOMERIC PICTURE 


by George M. Calhoun 


THE study of Homeric society invites by its very difficulty, but tends 
unfortunately to become involved with the Homeric Question and so to 
be dominated by sterile theories of composition. Investigators have too 
often taken up their problems with conclusions already formed, like 
explorers seeking El Dorado or the fabulous empire of Prester John. 
During a great part of the last century the goal was commonly the dis- 
covery of an 'original' state of socicty, or of religion, or government, 
which could be connected with the hypothetical kernel of the Iliad; 
more recently it has been the Empire of Agamemnon. The general 
result has been a substitution of deduction for induction and the con- 
sequent development of a pscudo-criticism which at times violates the 
first principles of sound historical method; perhaps the most flagrant 
violation has been the practice of stigmatizing as ‘late’ or ‘interpolated’ 
passages which are fully attested in the tradition but do not square with 
the hypothesis of the critic. It is a sine qua non of sound method to deal 
fairly with all that the tradition attests, since there is at present no other 
primary datum, and to prefer a reasonable explanation of difficulties or 
contradictions to excision or emendation. Purcly objective interpreta- 
tion is, humanly speaking, almost impossible, but it can be closely 
approached by exploring all possibilities honestly and patiently without 
dogmatic insistence upon one or another to the exclusion of the rest. 

It is essential to keep always in mind that a creation of the poetic 
imagination, cast in a highly developed conventional verse-form, cannot 
be dealt with as if it were a sober historical record or a mere compilation 
of information. Little can be said for the type of criticism, unfortunately 
all too common, that fails to take account of the conventional use of 
numerals, of ornamental epithets, and of other formulary elements whose 
incidence is determined largely by metrical and artistic considerations ; 
or makes no allowance for exigencies of the plot; or proceeds upon the 
assumption that the poet tells everything he knows upon a given subject 
every time it comes up, and cannot know anything that is not to be found 


somewhere in the poems. 
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Over against the peculiar difficulties of using the Homeric poetry as 
a source may be set its peculiar advantages. Perhaps the greatest is its 
disinterestedness, the absence of a didactic or protreptic element; it is 
pure story-telling, and the poet, as Eratosthenes wisely observed, aims to 
entertain, not to instruct. No theological doctrine is advanced in the 
Olympian scenes and the Phaeacian Utopia serves no tractarian purpose ; 
both, since they derive ultimately from human experience, may be drawn 
upon in an attempt to recreate the life of the poet's time. 

What is most nccded is thorough and accurate knowledge of the 
poems, conjoined with the sort of common sense that would be used in 
the study of a modern author. This can be better attained by reading 
Homer and consulting the literature of criticism than by reading the 
literature of criticism and consulting Homer, though the latter method 
has still its devotees. 
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THE POLIS 


The theoretical and general terms used so freely in discussions of 
Homeric social and political conditions are not in Homer. It is doubtful 
whether an instance can be found of wéds with anything like the con- 
notations of the familiar phrase ‘the Homeric Polis’. In Homer a 7éXs, 
like zroA/epov or dorv, is simply a town, an aggregation of buildings, 
often fortified on a hill or other easily defensible position. Yet the fact 
that the people represented in the poems normally live together in woAes 
is fundamental. It is not accidental that the first two and the longest 
scenes from human life on the shield of Achilles are of two zóAes, or 
that a traveller is habitually asked his name, his ods, and his family. 

The town is consistently distinguished from the rural area belonging 
to it (&ypós, épya), and its entire territory, rural and urban together, is 
termed Sfpos or yata. The former word may also designate the inhabi- 
tants of the territory, and in some passages may be taken to mean either 
land or folk or both. When a person in Homer speaks of the land of his 
fathers (márpy, marpis yata), he means ordinarily the land belonging to 
his wéAts. The fact that the town contains the residence of the king and 
the place of assembly (ayopy) suggests that each town with its country- 
side is a political unit, not necessarily autonomous; since the people of 
both town and country belong to this unit, which is the polis, the name of 
the town is often the name of the entire territory or of the polis in its 
political sense. 

The simplest form of the polis, then, is a single town with its sur- 
rounding territory. But some kings are rulers of more than one town 
(e.g., o 412 f.; I 149 ff; 8 174 f£). Even without going into the diffi- 
cult historical and geographical problems of the Catalogue, it is clear that 
the Homeric state may be expected ordinarily to contain several towns, 
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each with its proper territory. That in which the king resides will 
normally be the political centre of this larger state, and its agora the place 
of general assembly. In regions where there are extended areas of arable 
land with few natural barriers, political units will tend to be larger; in 
less fertile regions, cut up by hills and mountains, they will be smaller. 

To return for a moment to the shield of Achilles, all scenes which are 
not drawn from the life of the polis are of activitics closely connected with 
the household. This again is significant, for the household is a second 
fundamental fact in Homeric life. The warrior or traveller in a far country 
longs to return to his ofkos and to his native land, ofkév3e pidrnv és 
matpiba yaiav. Practically all connotations of the English words ‘house’ 
and ‘home’ have already become attached to ofxos in Homer, and in some 
passages it suggests the whole complex of the establishment — family 
proper, servants, possessions, the ‘estate’ in general (cf. B 44 ff.; a 397 ff.) 
As the individual belongs to a houschold and to a polis, so the polis is an 
aggregation of households. There are clements in its organization which 
point to the existence of intermediate kinship groups, but everywhere 
in the poems the two salient facts are the polis and the household. 

Within the territory of the polis the settlement of the population, as 
far as is known from the poems, is what might naturally be expected 
where life is predominantly agricultural and pastoral. In regions suited 
for grazing there will be remote stcadings, like that of Eumacus, with 
buildings and enclosures for flocks and herds. Scattered through the 
countryside will be isolated dwellings, like that of Laertes, surrounded by 
orchards and vineyards. Where arable lands are far from town, agri- 
cultural workers as well as herdsmen may be settled on them (W 832-5). 
But in the main the habitations of the various family groups tend to 
cluster in the towns, whence the workers go out daily to the fields, as do 
modern villagers, or on more distant expeditions for woodcutting and 
other necessary occupations. Though a family with large possessions 
may have a number of steadings throughout the countryside for tending 
its flocks and herds, its vineyards, and more distant cornfields, the 
principal dwelling will be in one or another of the towns. Members of 
the king’s council scem usually to reside in the political centre. 

The inhabitants stand in differing relations to the state; there are in 
general three elements — slaves, resident aliens, and the ‘folk’, those who 
in modern parlance would be termed citizens. 

Slaves, commonly called 8jóes, Suwai, seem always to be the pro- 
perty of individuals; those attached to the houschold are apparently 
thought of as belonging to the head of the family. They are acquired by 
capture, or by purchase, or are born of slave parents. There is no reference 
to serfage, although émdpovpos in À 489 is often wrongly so interpreted. 
What proportion of the population was not free cannot be estimated 


: OTT NN me NY UN LUdUVULV ICW. Ihe typical instances are 
A exe homicides, \ike Patroclus, Medon, or Lycophron (¥ 86; N 695 ; 
O 430). The permanent resident in a polis not his own is properly 

ueraváarge, but some opprobrium seems to attach to the word, which 

occurs only twice, both times in a derogatory sense (I 648; II 59). The 
alien permanently domiciled as well as the passing traveller may be 
called £etvos. 

With slaves and aliens eliminated, a residue is left of free native 
inhabitants who evidently constitute the bulk of the population. They 
are the folk, Aaós, Aaoi, ĝuos, Pylians, Phthians, Myrmidons, ctc., etc., 
members of the polis, citizens. Attempts to discriminate a tall, blonde, 
‘Achacan’ ruling class from a shorter, darker, ‘Pelasgian’ subject popula- 
tion have not succeeded. There is in fact no evidence in the poems of a 
cleavage within the polis in language, race, or fundamental political 
status; in all these respects the Homeric state appcars to be a homo- 
geneous unit organized under a simple type of monarchy. Where 
institutions are rudimentary and law almost non-existent, citizenship is 
not the precise legal concept it later becomes. It is not defined positively 
or explicitly in the poems, but only negatively and by implication in 
references to aliens and slaves. Thus the Pres (® 444; A 489; o 357). 
who seem to be landless freemen working for hire, possibly include 
impoverished native families; they appear to be an indeterminate element, 
intermediate between folk and slaves. 


KING, COUNCIL, ASSEMBLY 


It is often remarked that the Homeric state contains the germ of every 
type of government later found in Europe, of monarchy in the king, of 
oligarchy in the council, and of democracy in the assembly of the folk. 

The duties, powers, and prerogatives of the BaotArevs are exhibited 
particularly in the persons of Agamemnon, Odysseus, and Alcinous. In 
the case of Agamemnon a highly controversial question at once arises. 
Is he merely the richest and most powerful of the Achaean kings, chosen 
for that reason to serve as commander-in-chief of a joint expedition 
against Troy ? or is he the ruler of an Achaean Empire, a king of kings, 
and are the other kings his vassals? The controversy cannot be scttled 
here. It can merely be pointed out that the arguments in favour of a 
Grosskónigtum involve in a number of passages arbitrary insistence upon 
one of several equally tenable interpretations. For example, Agamem- 
non’s refusal to give up Chryseis despite the outcry of the army is held to 
prove that his power is absolute. But this ignores the fact that the girl is 
his private, individual property, and when he refuses to accept the ransom 
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he is represented merely as declining, somewhat ungenerously, to make a 
personal sacrifice. When Paris does the same thing in a very similar 
situation (H 345 ff.), no one assumes that he is an emperor and the Trojan 
allies his vassals, for here no thesis is to be upheld and the passage is 
approached without preconceptions. When Agamemnon is said to rule 
over many islands and all Argos (B 108), Argos is taken to mean the whole 
of Greece, though it may equally well be taken in another of its meanings. 
When the Achaeans shout approval of Diomede’s fiery speech, rejecting 
the Trojan proposal for peace, and Agamemnon says to the herald, ‘You 
yoursclf hear the word of the Achaeans, the manner of their reply, and so 
it seems good to me’, Agamemnon is said to be giving the royal sanction, 
since he alone has the power of decision. From the point of view of 
simple common sense, however, his words seem to be mercly assent 
(duoi 8 emardaver ores, H 407). The implications of Agamemnon's 
offer (I 149) to give Achilles seven cities to rule and of Peleus's action 
(I 483) in making Phoenix ruler of the Dolopes, in a part of his kingdom, 
are substantially the same, but no onc proposes on that account to elevate 
Peleus to the rank of Grosskonig. Contrariwisc, Alcinous, who ought 
by rights to be made super-king over the twelve other glorious kings in 
Scheria, since it is he who issues orders and makes decisions (e.g., 7 317 f. ; 
0 390 f.), is reduced to no more than the executive officer of an aristo- 
cratic board of magistrates. The reason here is that too often the primary 
aim of those who study political conditions in the Odyssey is to devise 
arguments for the ‘lateness’ of the poem. With astounding complacency 
this theory disregards the well-known fact that in both poems the title 
Baowreds is freely bestowed upon others than kings of states, and the less 
known but equally important fact that of all the many titles later given 
to magistrates in the aristocracics not one is ever used in Homer. 

One or another of the hypotheses connected with the Great King of 
Mycenae or with the various theories of composition may in the future 
be proved true, perhaps from external sources yet to be discovered, 
possibly from new interpretations which will meet such objections as 
have been noted ; but in the present state of our knowledge they must be 
kept strictly on the plane of hypothesis and regarded as no more than 
conjecture, as yet unsupported by satisfactory proof. As a matter of 
critical method, in the absence of external evidence which might out- 
weigh the unity of the tradition, an interpretation which will suit all cases 
in both poems is to be preferred. For that reason it may be profitable to 
ask whether the internal evidence, fairly interpreted, is not entirely com- 
patible with the view that in both poems the political background is a 
simple tribal monarchy. This hypothesis is followed provisionally in the 
present sketch of the Homeric state. | 

In war and in peace the king is the leader and ruler of his folk. It is 
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his duty to think constantly of their welfare (B 24 f.) and not to Icad them 
into disaster (B 233 £); the general responsibility for good order and 
well-being in the state is his (r 109 ££.) ; if he is gentle and kindly, like a 
father, not harsh and arbitrary, his people owc him grateful loyalty 
(B 230 ff.). His authority falls far short of autocracy; he commonly 
consults his council of elders, and discussion of his plans before the 
assembly of the folk is not unusual. Yet in the last analysis the responsi- 
bility and the power of decision seem to be his. That the king had judicial 
functions is often denicd, but it is the most reasonable explanation of the 
reference to Minos judging disputes of the dead (A 568 ff.) and of the 
king's connection with the béwores (E98 £.). The king enjoys the special 
favour and protection of Zeus; this is undoubtedly a heritage from thc 
patriarchate and in no way implies a doctrine of divine right. On the 
human side he has various prerogatives and perquisites, often compre- 
hended in the broadly inclusive concept of 4vj and sometimes in yépas 
(e.g., A 175, 184 ff.). In war a special portion of the booty, yépas in the 
stricter sense, is set aside for him by the army before the general division, 
and similarly in an apportionment of lands among the folk he, like the 
gods, has a special domain (réuevos) reserved for him prior to the assign- 
ment of lots («Ajpo)) among the generality of the folk (M 310 ff.; 
X sso ff). His people give him presents and pay him dues (I 155 f.), and 
at the feast he has a scat of honour, a special portion of meat, and a full 
cup of wine (M 311). Traders coming to his land make him rich gifts 
(V 744 £). As Telemachus sagcly remarks, it is not at all a bad thing for 
a man to be a king; quickly his house becomes wealthy and his person 
more honoured (a 392 £). Out of his revenues the king probably has to 
meet the expense of dining the members of his council and also his personal 
retinue in the great hall of his palace, and, of course, he has to maintain a 
considerable household. In public feasts and sacrifices on festal occasions 
the victims are probably provided by the folk. Succession to the throne 
is normally, but not invariably, hereditary (a 386-96). The abdication of 
Laertes is often cited as proof that the retirement of superannuated kings 
was usual (A 187 ff). However, it should not be forgotten that the 
presence of Lacrtes in the palace would not suit the plot of the Odyssey 
and his withdrawal is at least as likely to be a matter of artistic convenience 
as a reflection of actual usage; Pelcus, Idomencus, Priam, and notably 
Nestor, have not relinquished their thrones. Delegation of military 
command to a son in the prime of life is another matter. 

Though Agamemnon’s council at Troy comes at once to mind as the 
most impressive portrayal of the Bovàù yepévrwy, it cannot safely be 
taken as typical. Whether Agamemnon be regarded as king of kings or 
mercly as commander-in-chief, his council represents a large number of 
states, it is primarily a military staff of leaders attached to their several 
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contingents, and its number and personnel are affected by the wil to 
bring in the great heroes of tradition. Again, in the Odyssey, the plot 
makes it impossible to portray Odysseus in a normal relationship with his 
council. Curiously enough, the ordinary peacetime functioning of the 
council seems to be most faithfully represented in the Phacacian utopia, 
on the borders of fairyland. When Odysseus enters the great hall of the 
palace, he finds Alcinous at table, surrounded by the leaders of the 
Phaeacians (hyýropes 75¢ ué8ovres), who arc in the act of making the 
customary last libation before retiring (5 136 f£). The amazed silence 
which falls upon the company is broken by the oldest and wisest of the 
elders, their best speaker; after the discussion which follows the company 
retires. In the morning Alcinous and his guest go out to the agora and 
sit in the seats of smoothly wrought stone, where presently they are 
joined by the Phacacian leaders, evidently the larger gathering of elders 
proposed by Alcinous the night before ; at the same time the folk throng 
into the agora to behold the visitor. In all the subsequent feasting and 
celebration the king is accompanied by the Phacacian leaders, with the 
folk making up the background (6, v 1 f£). So im the tale of Eumacus 
the king goes out after dinner with his retinue to sit in the agora, where the 
folk hold their talk (o 466 ff.) ; in the Iliad too the leaders of the Achacans 
drink wine of the demos, or wine of the elders, at the royal board (8:0 
mívovow P 249 ff.; yepovouov olvov A 259 f£). What is important is 
the constant association of the king from dav to day with the members of 
his council; they live near him, dine in his hall, and ordinarily need not 
be specially convened for deliberation. The gerontes are often called 
BacuMfjes and in general are accorded the same titles and the same epithets 
as the king. Their duties, powers, and prerogatives are very like the 
king's, upon a somewhat lower plane, and it is probably correct to think 
of them as sharing in the royal functions and privileges by virtue of the 
personal relationship in which they stand to the ruler. Organization of 
the council seems to be very informal, its number and personnel depending 
upon the wishes of the king, with probably the practical limitation that 
he will be inclined to choose men of marked ability or prowess, or those 
who are heads of important kindreds. Men of this type, whether or not 
they are members of the council, will have each his retinue of attendants 
and comrades (Bepdzrovres, ératpoi), his heralds, and his individual yépas, 
conferred upon him by the folk (y 149 f.). 

When occasion demands, the folk are called together at the instance 
of the king or of another prominent person to listen to discussion by the 
king and members of his council. The first to speak is usually the eldest 
of the gerontes or the king, and a younger man, like Diomede, is likely 
to begin with apologies. In the Iliad the Achaean assembly is, of course, 
the muster of the army; assemblies of the Trojans, like those in the 
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Odyssey, include also men too old for war. The will of the folk is 
expressed by shouts of assent or dissent and on one occasion by instant 
concerted action (B 142 ff.; cf. w 463 ff). It is a mistake to under- 
estimate the latent power of the Homeric assembly for the sole reason 
that often it merely ratifies one or another of the proposals put forward 
by king or elders; a modern parliamentary body may habitually approve 
the reports of its committees without any implication that it lacks power 
to alter or reject. Decisions of the assembly are normally by acclamation. 
This means that debate goes on until a proposal is made which evokes 
applause from all or from a decided majority; when that takes place, 
the business of the meeting is over and it breaks up, usually at the rising 
of the king and council. There has, however, been much speculation in 
regard to details of these assemblics. 

It is commonly assumed that the folk in Homer constitute a plebeian 
mass, ruled over by a nobility of birth claiming divine descent. To this 
view there are serious objections, notably the conspicuous absence from 
both poems of specific terms for nobility of birth, of the antonyms of 
these terms, of words for ancestors and descendants, of the words later 
used in connection with the aristocratic yévn, and the appellations later 
given to the lower classes. All this cannot well be mere coincidence, and 
it needs to be explained before the theory of a Homeric nobility of birth 
can be accepted.^ What is found in the poems, clearly expressed, is a 
distinction between kingly and powerful families and the folk, between 
persons of cminence and the generality of freemen, such a distinction as 
might be looked for in a simple tribal organization where all are thought 
of as belonging to the same stock. 


JUSTICE AND LAW 


On the shield of Achilles (© 497) the folk of the city at peace arc 
gathered in the agora. Here a quarrel has arisen and two men are dis- 
puting about the price of a man slain; both are desirous of a settlement, 
and the gerontes, sitting in the seats of smoothly wrought stone, are in the 
act of giving thcir judgements before a tumultous throng, while heralds 
try to keep order. Probably no two experts agree completely in their 
interpretations of this celebrated passage, but most would accept what is 
said above. What is fundamental is that folk and gerontes are in the agora, 
and the latter are performing functions which accord with the title 


a [On the other hand nobility of birth is frequently emphasized, not merely by stock 
epithets (Sioyerijs, Svotpeps, Bios) and by the use of patronymics (IlyAetógs, 'Oudóns, 
etc., or more fully, as, e.g., "Evpipaxos, MoAvBou mais), but also by specific comment on the 
recognizable characteristics of speech and behaviour among the nobly born (e.g., à 611; 
ô 62-4). — Ed.] 
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Suxaomddos. This brings to mind at once the man who gets up and goes 
to supper from the agora, where he has been deciding quarrels of litigants 
(u 439 £.), and the less agreeable picture of men who by violence make 
crooked decisions in the agora and drive out justice (II 386 ff). It is 
evident that primitive self-help, private war, and the blood-feud are being 
displaced by simple, practical methods of settling disputes peaccably. 
When members of a community habitually frequent the agora, the prin- 
cipals in quarrels and feuds are bound sooner or later to come face to 
face; there is always the possibility of violence, but the agora is a place 
for talk and there at hand sit the gerontes, men of authority and wisdom ; 
disputes are referred to them for decision. 

There is, of course, no written law in Homer, and no positive law in 
the stricter sense of definite prescription by a sovereign power. But 
decisions by the gerontes upon the basis of custom and of common notions 
about right and wrong tend to create a body of unwritten substantive 
law, ixar or collectively ŝin (II 542, 388), which will influence future 
decisions. The 8caozdAor dvdpes, king and gerontes, are likewise guar- 
dians of the éuores (A 238 f.). These may be understood as authoritative 
pronouncements, ordaining what is customary and right in a given 
situation. The source of law in Homer is custom, expressed in these 
decisions and pronouncements. 

To describe the content of this customary law would be in the main 
merely to repeat what is known about the state and the family. But 
something should be said more particularly about rights connected with 
persons and property and remedies against their violation. All rights of 
individuals, including ownership of property, seem to be conditional 
upon membership in a family. Each member of a family within the 
polis has his ry}, the price set upon his person or rights, and this the head 
of the family can demand as compensation for an injury (riuń, mow). 
So the alien resident is ár(uros because no price is set upon his person or 
his rights; not being included in a family he has no legal status. The 
alien guest (£etvos), however, can claim protection under the custom 
of hospitality, and the slave has a certain status as property. 

The scattered hints relating to ownership of property cannot be fitted 
into the framework of modern legal doctrine. The poet is more inter- 
ested in possession than in ownership. Usually he speaks as though the 
property of the family belonged to its head, but Penelope has a slave and 
and orchard apparently her own (8 736 f.). Laertes seemingly has 
yielded ownership of the family property to Odysseus, but has kept his 
country place; within it, however, are fruit trees and vines that belong, 
nominally at least, to Odysseus, having been given him in childhood 
(w 336 ff). Probably possession is what counts, as in a modern family, 
where a minor child has his own personal belongings, though in law all 
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is the property of his parents. It may be safely taken for granted that an 
adult male, even though not head of a family, will be de facto owner of 


certain things — his arms, articles he has himself made, booty he has taken 
in war, including perhaps slaves, prizes he has won, the horses that draw 
his chariot, his pet dogs, and similar personal belongings. He may even 
have a house of his own, like Paris and Hector. In regard to tenure of 
real property there is little evidence and much uncertainty of opinion. 
The gift of a temenos by the folk certainly conveys full title to the indivi- 
dual; the temenos of a god, though uscd in common acts of worship, is 
probably thought of as the god’s property. Ordinary allotments of land 
among the folk (kXpo:) arc by some believed not to constitute ownership, 
but if they do not it is difficult to understand the usc of dAgpos (A 490) 
and modvKAnpos (É 211) in the sense of ‘poor’ and ‘rich’, and the general 
possession of orchards and vineyards suggests long continued, if not 
permanent, tenure. Sites of family dwellings apparently belong to the 
heads and pass to the heirs. In one instance, two men are said to be dis- 
puting about a boundary émévvw £v dpovpy (M 422), and this has been 
taken to refer to the 'common-field' type of communal holding. But 
it is not certain that more is implied than adjacent holdings in an arca of 
ploughland, and there is no other information on the subject. Even in 
regions used for grazing stock, the construction of permanent stcadings 
suggests at least private use, if not private ownership, of the land. 

Succession is in the male line, without primogeniture, and division of 
the paternal estate among sons is by lot (£ 208 ff. ; cf. O 189 ff. ; E 158); 
it is possible that the principal dwelling of the family was excepted from 
the partition, as in the division between the sons of Kronos Earth and 
Olympus remain common to all (O 193). Bastards apparently have no 
heritable rights but may receive portions as gifts (£ 210). 

The state docs not concern itself with punishment of offences against 
individuals, which are regarded as private wrongs, to be dealt with by 
the families of the persons involved. Homicide is not a crime, nor a sin, 
but a private wrong, and the shedding of human blood does not, as later, 
involve ceremonial pollution. A slayer ordinarily goes into exile to 
avoid retaliation from the kindred of the victim, but need not do so if 
the nearest of kin will accept wergild (1632-6). The notion of justifiable 
homicide is to be secn faintly in the formal warning addressed by Tele- 
machus to the suitors (a 376-80 = B 141-5). Acts which injure the entire 
community directly may be punished directly, by mob action, and death 
by stoning is not unknown (r 424 ff. ; T 56 £.). 


HOME AND FAMILY 


In the fundamental human relationships the Homeric family is not 
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unlike a well-to-do country family to-day in a community where agri- 
culture and stock-raising are the economic basis of life. There will be 
normally man and wife, sons and daughters, perhaps other relatives and a 
guest or two, with male and female attendants and slaves. Married sons 
and daughters with their children may remain in the parental home, 
though the households of Acolus and Priam are certainly not to be taken 
as typical; however, daughters often leave the family at marriage (¢.¢., 
ô 5 ff.; o 367) and married sons may, like Hector and Paris, have their 
own dwellings (Z 242, 313). Where there is a concubine, her children 
scem to be treated like those of a wedded wife (E 202 ff; E 201; d. 
© 283 £). Ifthe head of the house is a powerful chieftain, his hall will be 
the resort of a personal retinue of comrades and retainers who are entitled 
always to sit at his table; if hce is king of a polis, his cntourage will include 
the members of his council and probably some of their retainers. It is 
difficult to assign a precise status to the personnel of these retinucs, since 
words like éraipos and 8epámcv range as widely in their connotations as 
do ‘comrade’, ‘companion’, or ‘attendant’. The homes and families 
described in the poems are those of kings or distmguished chieftains ; 
there were doubtless many humbler houscholds made up of only the 
immediate family, with perhaps a slave or two. 

The little scenes of daily life within these groups of men, women, and 
children, bound together by various tics of kinship or association, lead 
from infancy to hoary age. There is the new-born babe put in his grand- 
father's lap to be given a name (7 399 ff.) ; the mother keeping the flies 
from her sleeping baby (A 130 f.) ; the little child catching at her hurrying 
mother's dress and begging tearfully to be carried (II 7 f£); the infant 
Achilles who will not cat unless Phoenix takes him on his lap and feeds 
him, who dribbles wine upon his kind friend's tunic (1 485 f.). And boys 
— little boys playing in the sand on the seashore (O 362 ff.), or fighting 
over their knucklebones, once with fatal result (V^ 85 ff.), or being kid- 
napped by their nursemaids (o 465 ff.); older lads helping in harvest or 
making music at the vintage (E 554 ff.); the young Odysseus, on a visit 
to his grandparents, joining the boar-hunt and almost getting killed 
(r 428 f.) ; Achilles, in young manhood, and Patroclus, aiding their 
fathers in the sacrifice and in the reception of guests (A 771 ff); the 
brothers of Nausicaa, unhitching the mules and carrying in the newly- 
washed clothes (n 4 ff.); scene after scene through youth and the prime 
of life to the old age of a Nestor, or Phoenix, or Lacrtes. 

Women have their separate quarters but are not kept in strict seclusion. 
Nausicaa, though she has her meals apart, served by her old nurse (s 7 ff.), 
seems in general to have much freedom. Arete and Helen sit in the great 
hall with the men after dinner or supper, and Penelope comes in when she 
is in the mood; apparently the ladies dine in their own apartment and 
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join the gentlemen as they sit at wine after dinner, reversing modern usage, 
Visits are made to kinsfolk or neighbours (Z 376 f.) ; women come out 
to watch passing wedding processions (2 495 ff.) ; young people of both 
sexes mingle in the tasks and merrymaking of the vintage and in the village 
dances (X 567 ff., 593 ff.). o 
The guest is treated most graciously, for hospitality is a cardinal virtue. 
Many of the most charming scenes in the Odyssey are between host and 
guest. When the weary traveller arrives, he 1s greeted cordially by the 
master of the house, or a son, courteously relieved of his weapons, given 
a bath and a change of clothing, and regaled with the best the house 
affords in the way of food and drink. Only when his hunger is satisfied 
is he asked who he is. During his stay he is offered the best of everything 
and shielded from violence or rudeness, and when he takes his leave, rich 
gifts are bestowed upon him. The bond of guest-friendship created by 
even a single visit may link families for generations (Z 215 ff.). 

Slavery at best is an evil thing, but the lot of the slave in a Homeric 
household has its pleasant features. There is much evidence of mutual 
affection and esteem between master and servant; Eumaeus as a lad is 
treated as one of the family and in his later years is a valucd friend; 
Eurycleia too is loved and respected. It is significant that throughout the 
poems the word ôoôàos, though evidently well known, is definitely 
avoided ; this is clearly because of its connotations and is the more striking 
because Homer is not given to cuphemism. We may perhaps infer that 
slaves were usually treated with some consideration by the poet's con- 
temporarics. On the other side of the picture is the poor woman wearily 
grinding meal (v 109 ff.), the savage punishment of Melanthius and the 
faithless maidservants (y 465 ff.), and Eumaeus's bitter word, that slavery 
takes away half of a man's goodness (p 322 f.). 

There are scenes where all the household join in work or play in a 
joyous spirit, where ploughmen quaff the honcy-sweet wine at the end 
of the furrow, where a bountiful feast is made ready for the reapers, 
where the vintage is brought in with music and merriment (= 541 ff.). 


RELIGION AND MYTHOLOGY 


Throughout the Iliad and the Odyssey the world of humankind is 
surrounded and interpenetrated by a supernatural realm, swarming with 
gods and other beings who influence the lives of mortal men in matters 
small and great. To discover how the poet and his hearers thought of 
these gods is a difficult problem, and it is only in terms of this problem 
that we can speak of ‘Homeric religion’. Proposed solutions have differed 
widely, and it has even been maintained that Homer's gods are so wholly 
mythological and artistic that nothing can be learned from the poems 
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about the religion of the times in which they were composed. This para- 
dox, virtually a reductio ad absurdum, seems to be an intrusion of modern 
habits of thought into a very ancient world, for it rests on distinctions 
and classifications of which the poet and his hearers were almost cer- 
tainly unaware. Few who have prayed and worshipped with Homer’s 
men and women will be disposed to allow it any real validity. 

It is true that Homer’s gods are figures of ancient myth, that they are 
uscd for artistic purposes, and that this usage is already thoroughly con- 
ventionalized. But these are only partial truths. There are still other 
aspects of the gods under which they may be present to the mind of the 
poet and his hearers. They may be conceived as supreme rulers of the 
universe, arbiters of human destiny, defenders of moral values, as personi- 
fications of natural forces or phenomena or of ideas or feelings or impulses 
to human action, or they may be no more than a picturesque expression 
of impersonal agency. What is important is that these aspects of divinity 
arc not kept separate in the poct’s mind, each in its appropriate pigeon- 
hole, but are always potentially present to his imagination and that of his 
hearers in a complex of ideas which is continually changing, shifting, 
dissolving, and re-forming, in accordance with the varying moods and 
purposes of the artist. This makes it difficult to extract from the text a 
series of definite conclusions which may be neatly indexed and put by 
for a systematic exposition of Homeric religion. Yet there is in the poems 
much valid evidence regarding what men have been told by others about 
the gods, what they themselves feel about the gods, and what they do 
about the gods. 

What men of the Homeric age have been told about the gods can be 
learned in a general way from numerous brief references in the poems to 
tales of gods and heroes. These references are for the most part purely 
incidental, and so expressed that they would be meaningless were not the 
audience, as well as the poet, already familiar with the tales. There are 
also stories told at greater length which seem to be taken from a stock of 
ancient legend already known to the audience. In addition, scattered 
through both poems, are many common folk-motifs found in the 
Märchen of every land and time. When all of this material is considered 
as a whole, it shows that a wealth of myth and folk-tale was thoroughly 
familiar to Homeric audiences; this represents a mingling of myth, saga, 
and popular tale, but much of it is divine mythology in the proper sense, 
having to do with the gods and their relations with one another and with 
mankind. Homer did not compose theogonies, but he took them for 
granted. 

After Zeus and his brothers had dispossessed Kronos and the older 
gods (= 203 ff.), they divided the Universe, as an inheritance, by lot. 
The broad heaven fell to Zeus, the hoary sea to Poseidon, and to Hades 
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the dark and misty realm of the dead; earth and Olympus were to be 
held in common (O 387-95). Olympus, however, is the abode of Zeus, 


and here, men say, the gods have their eternal seat, in a bright radiance 
undimmed by cloud or storm, having delight all their days, living in 
case (£ 42-6; Z 138). Zeus is never called ‘king’ of the gods (BaouAevs) 
in cither poem, but appears to be conceived as the head of a patriarchal 
household (paterfamilias, otxovo dvaé) which includes most of the greater 
gods, the so-called Olympians. Except for Hera, his sister and wife, these 
arc mostly his sons and daughters, Athene, Artemis, Aphrodite, Apollo, 
Hephaestus, Hermes, Ares, Hebe. Lesser deities, such as the Muses, the 
Horae, Iris, or Charis and Themis, attend upon the Olympians in various 
capacitics, or assemble in the halls of Zeus at the word of the Father 
much as human retainers wait upon a mortal chieftain. 

When Zeus called the great assembly of the immortals to prepare the 
climax of the Iliad, all the gods came, says the poet, all the rivers save 
Occanus, and all the nymphs who haunt the groves and fountains and 
grassy meadows (Y 4 ff.). Rivers and nymphs are representative of the 
thronging hierarchies of minor divinitics, like the Nercids (X 38-49), who 
dwell in the grotto of Nereus beneath the waves; Oceanus and Tethys, 
Proteus and Eidothca, Leucothea, Circe and Calypso, Eos, Helios, Aeolus, 
keeper of the winds, with his sons and daughters; the Winds, Zephyrus, 
Boreas, and their brethren. Then there are the Eileithyiac, goddesses 
of childbirth; Atc, goddess of ruin, followed haltingly by the Litae 
(Prayers); the Erinyes, and all the gods of the dark realms below, with 
the Titans, the elder race of gods, fettered in the murk of Tartarus in 
bonds of adamant. 

With few exceptions, greater and lesser divinities alike are described 
as radiant and beautiful immortal beings in human form. In this anthropo- 
morphic aspect they differ from humankind chiefly in two respects, 
in being agcless and deathless for all time to come, and in possessing a 
certain divine power, magical and supernatural, which makes them 
infinitely potent as compared with men. Most of the lesser divinities 
have their special functions, and the Olympians likewise have their 
several spheres of influence, their functions, and prerogatives; many 
gods of all classes, from Zeus the Father down to the woodland nymphs, 
are personifications of natural clements or forces, or of abstract ideas, or 
possibly, like Hermes, of material objects. But in Homeric times the 
matter was not so simple as that. Eos was the dawn, but she was at one 
and the same time the goddess who loved Tithonus, who had her home 
and dancing places in the isle Aeaea, who drove her steeds each morn 
from the stream of Ocean up the eastern sky (e1 £5; w3f; 9 241 f£). 
Scamander, called by the gods Xanthus, a son of Zeus, appears now as 
simply a river and now as an anthropomorphic god who rises up from 
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the midst of himself, as it were, to cry out to Achilles: the modern reader 
finds it hard to say when he is the god and when the river in spate, but 
the ancient hearer was not so troubled, for Scamander was always to him 
at once god and river. The Winds feast in the castle of Zephyrus and 
stand up when a lady enters (Iris the rainbow) and are mildly flirtatious ; 
but a moment after they are driving a scud of cloud before them and 
raising huge billows on the sca (W 192 ff). Hephaestus is at once the 
somewhat comical figure of A and 6, the glorified craftsman of X, the 
holocaust of ®, and the flame over which men broil their meat (B 426). 

What men felt about the gods can likewise be learned from the poems, 
at least in general outlinc. An important difference has been observed 
between the poet’s own narration and the speeches of his characters in 
the matter of references to the gods. In the narrative individual gods 
usually are named, and indefinite expressions, like @eds or Geol, are un- 
common; but in direct quotations, in which the first person is used, the 
reverse is the case, names of gods are relatively infrequent and references 
are usually in general terms. The poct is supposed to know what god 
did this or that and can name him, but his characters ordinarily cannot. 
When they are reporting what they have been told about the gods, 
repeating some old talc of the past or referring to a characteristic function 
of a god, they can supply the names; but when they are telling of their 
own experiences they commonly speak of the gods in the most indefinite 
terms, often letting Zeus stand for the gods in general. A distinction of 
this kind suggests strongly that the poct is influenced by actual observa- 
tion of the men of his own time and that in consequence the speeches of 
his characters offer useful clues to what men felt about the gods. In 
these speeches anything and everything is ascribed to divine agency, from 
the most trifling occurrence or a bit of luck to an overwhelming cata- 
strophe, from a casual whim or fancy to a decision of the gravest moment. 
Evidently men were conscious of much in their experience that could 
not well be explained in terms of purely human activity or physical 
causes; having been told from childhood of the gods in all the divers 
guises in which they were represented in tradition, they naturally attri- 
buted to divine agency what could not otherwise be understood. This 
feeling of being constantly surrounded and controlled by higher powers 
is very close to the primary connotations of religio. 

What men did about the gods is told in the poems, circumstantially 
but incompletely, for references to religious ceremonies arc usually 
incidental. This is not without its advantages to the student of religion, 
for the incompleteness of the data is compensated by their objectivity. 
Every household, apparently, offered frequent sacrifice to Zeus Herkeios 
at the altar which stood in the court; the head of the house officiated and 
was attended by his sons or other younger men or lads (A 772 ff.; 
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x 334 ff). Similar sacrifices might be offered to any god at any time 

when something came up that fell within that deity’s province, or after 
some special manifestation, or in payment of a vow (e.g., y 380-4, 418 f£.). 
It can be said fairly that every meal was a sacrifice and an act of worship, 
and every sacrifice a meal. The beef on which Agamemnon dines with 
his council before Troy is a sacrifice to Zeus, offered with due ceremony 
and prayer (B 402 ff.; H 313 ff), and so also when Alcinous dines in 
Scheria (v 24 f£). The swineherd Eumaeus makes an offering to all the 
gods at the start of dinner, and a full portion is sct aside for Hermes and 
the nymphs (£ 420 ff). When Achilles sits down to meat with his guests, 
he bids Patroclus sacrifice to the gods, and the latter casts an offering into 
the flame (I 219 £). Libation preceded, accompanied, and concluded the 
potations at dinner, and might be made at any indication of its propricty ; 
Odysseus appears in the hall of Alcinous at the moment when the diners 
are pouring a last libation to Hermes before retiring, and at once when he 
has made his appeal a libation is poured to Zeus the protector of 
suppliants (n 136 ff., 163 ff.). 

These are some of the acts of worship that are a part of daily life, but 
there are others of a more special sort. If one lives near a river, he makes 
frequent offerings to the god (VW 144 ff.; ® 131 £); if near a mountain, 
to Zeus (X 170); if on the seacoast, to Poseidon (y 5 ff.); and few live 
far enough removed from the grottoes and groves and springs wherc 
dwell the nymphs to neglect due homage to these gracious beings (v 349 f., 
355-60; p 205-11). Such rites as these range from the simplest worship 
of local deities by individuals to collective festivals where important 
periodic sacrifices are offered to the greater gods, as to Poseidon at Helice 
(Y 403 f.; © 203 £). Truces and treaties and even solemn engagements 
between individuals involve religious ceremonies and usually offerings 
to the gods by whom the oaths are sworn (I 264 ff; T 249 ff). 

When acts of worship are performed elsewhere than at home, it is in 
places associated with the gods to whom homage is being paid, and here 
will be found altars, sacred precincts, or perhaps temples of simple design 
(e.g., © 48; £291, 321 £.; 781). Where there are not such local associa- 
tions, as may well be the case with the greater gods, altars or temples are 
likely to be placed near the centre of the polis, the agora, where is the 
dwelling of the king; so the Achaeans at Troy raise altars to the gods in 
the centre of the camp where is their agora (A 806-8; © 222 f., 249 f.), 
and in the citadel of Troy are several temples (E 445 ff. ; Z 87 ff, 269 ff., 
297 ff.; H 82£.; cf. B $49; 1404; 0 10, 266). Whenever any of these 
places of habitual worship acquires unusual sanctity and the rites there 
performed become especially important, the heads of the communities 
or families with which they are associated will naturally be increasingly 
occupied with religious functions. Here probably is the origin of the 
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Hellenic priesthood, so unlike the hierarchies of the orientals. Every 
king is celebrant and priest for his folk (iepeús, dpyrip), every head of a 
household for its members, but those to whom it falls to conduct the 
rites at places of especial sanctity come to be thought of primarily as 
iepñes and dpyrijpes, and so become priests rather than kings or simple 
chieftains. Chryses and Maron are called priests of Apollo, no doubt, 
because there are shrines of great holiness in Chryse and in Ismarus, towns 
which are especially protected by Apollo (A 11, 23, 370; (197-201). In 
Troy are a number of temples and a number of priesthoods (e.g., E 9 £., 
77 £.; Z 300; Il 604; d. 1575). 

Where worship is so important in the life of the individual, the 
family, and the state, it must be that the great majority of men believe in 
the gods to whom they pray and sacrifice. And this worship is offered 
in every instance to the same gods who appear in the myths to which 
the poet refers and also as dramatis personac in the poems, to Zeus, Apollo, 
Athene, Poseidon, and the other Olympians, the Homeric deities par 
excellence, or to nymphs or rivers. In view of this relatively abundant 
evidence, it is nothing short of absurdity to maintain that Homer’s gods 
are purely figures of art and story, and that the men and women he knew 
did not believe in them, but in other gods none of whom he so much as 
mentions. The puzzling problem of the relation between the later 
Hellenic religion and that described in Homer cannot be solved piecemeal, 
nor by such logic as this. 

Men believed that the gods revealed their purposes to human beings 
by portents, or through omens or oracles. Special portents are relatively 
more common in Homer than in later literature; the habitual observa- 
tion of omens and consultation of oracles less so, the Grecks having 
apparently not yet developed their systematic techniques and habitudes 
so highly as later. But it must be kept in mind that the two latter practices 
belong to ordinary life and are likely to be mentioned only incidentally, 
while special portents are part of the divine entourage of the epic hero 
and artistically useful for enhancing grand effects. Yet even so omens 
and oracles seem less important than in the classical period. 

Homeric notions of the hereafter are closely connected with concepts 
that relate to the mind and soul of the living person. The living body 
contains the Jvyj, which is the vital principle and possibly something 
more; the @uyds, which seems to be the passionate and spirited element ; 
the véos, which is mind and thought. The #rop and the dpéves, as well 
as the xpaSin (K 93 f; a 353), are seats of these immaterial entities and 
by common metonymy may become their synonyms. When a living 
creature is slain, the yuy leaves the body and, in the case of human beings, 
gocs to the realm of Hades, where it resides as an «iSwAov of the dead and 
is called either eSwAov or puyý with no apparent difference of meaning. 
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Ordinarily it does not have $péves, which seems to mean no morc than 
that disembodied spirits lack something which living men have, for, 
despite the lack, the shades are able to remember their past lives, to con- 
verse rationally, and to react emotionally (W 65 ff; A srff, 387 ff; 
w 15 ff.). Their voices are the same as in life, easily recognizable by 
friends, though generically, as ghosts, they play their part and go 
twittering and squeaking like bats." 

The pale, dank realm of Hades and Persephone is thought of some- 
times as below the earth, sometimes as beyond the stream of Occan in the 
darkling West. Efforts of critics to divide and classify what the poet says 
about the condition of the dead and to arrange the data in neat sub- 
divisions, each logically coherent and corresponding nicely to a particular 
stage in religious evolution, have failed signally. To those who are not 
critics, this is not surprising, since common sense reminds us that the 
popular tales and myths upon which the poet drew and the common 
notions about ghosts vary infinitely, and this not only for different times 
but for different localities as well. Homer was not constructing a system 
of doctrine on immortality, but composing poetry; he took what he 
wanted where he found it, and if the epic formulas suited the situation 
and the verse and gave the effect he was aftcr, he was not troubled by 
inconsistencies in topography or theology. So the visit of Odysseus to 
the nether regions finds its topography in the old tales of marvellous 
adventure, its motivation in the ritual of necromancy; both are for- 
gotten when they have served their purpose, which is to introduce the 
famous gallery of mythological portraits and the colloquy with the heroes 
who fell at Troy. 

What perplexes the historian of religion, as well as the Homeric 
critic, is that so much in Homer seems more advanced and more civilized 
than the religious notions and practices found centuries later in the golden 
age of Greek culture. There is the comparative freedom from super- 
stitious terrors and tabus, from fear of ghosts and demons; the un- 
questionable absence of any feeling that the shedding of human blood 
brings pollution and of ritualistic purifications; the silence of the poet 
in regard to hero worship and the sort of crude, savage cult found almost 
everywhere in historic Hellas; the general tone of humanism and self- 
reliance that pervades the worship and the prayers of the Homeric hero. 
How this is to be related to what is known about popular Hellenic 
religion in historic times is part of a greater problem which is still 
unsolved. 


RELIGION AND ETHICS 


At first glance it seems that religion has little or nothing to do with 
a On the attitude to death and the dead see also Ch. 16. 
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ethics in Homer. Punishment for evildoing is scarcely to be txpected 
from gods who themselves commit almost every crime in the calendar. 
Nor can a pattern of righteous living be sought in the trivial and ignoble 
characters of the Olympians, whose freedom from death and from real 
suffering keeps their passions engaged on a mean and petty level; only 
Zeus, torn between his love for Sarpedon and his duty of carrying out 
the decrees of Fate, once almost ceases to be a god and rises to the tragic 
heights of human sorrow and fortitude (II 431 ff.). This incompleteness 
in the divine character is reflected in the worship which is so often no 
more than barter of offerings for supernatural aid or favour (A 43-9, 
101 ff., 119 ff; X 168-72; ¥ 546 f., 768 f£, 862 Æ.: Q 33 f., 66-70; d. 
v 355 f; 7363-9; ¢265 ff.). Even the punishments secn by Odysscus 
in Hades are without cthical implication; it happens that three of the 
six mythological celebrities who are presented have in one way or another 
injured gods and arc being tortured by way of reprisal. There is nothing 
here of reward and punishment for good or bad living, nor any hint of 
the esotcric doctrines later associated with the mystery religions. The 
judgements of Minos likewise are simply decisions in disputes among the 
shades (A 568 ff). A single reference, in the Iliad, to punishment of 
perjurers after death is connected with an oath in which the powers of 
the underworld are invoked, and seems not to imply any doctrine of 
general retribution (P 278 f.). When the gods punish perjury, it is as a 
direct offence against themselves, a breach of contract rather than of 
morals. 

All in all, the gods appear to be little concerned with questions of 
right and wrong. But these are primarily the gods of mythology and 
popular tale, who retain the characteristics with which they were endowed 
by the semi-savage imagination of a primordial past. It is different with 
the rulers of the cosmos, those higher powers men feel about them on 
every side guiding human destiny; an underlying conviction that these 
powers are on the side of right and justice shows itself here and there in 
casual observations. The reverent, god-fearing spirit (vdos 8eov&rs) is 
linked with the virtue of hospitality and opposed to the fierce and lawless 
violence of barbarous peoples (& 120 £. - 175 f.=v 201f.; 6 $75 f.; 
cf. . 269). In the realm of the god-fearing king nature is lavish of her 
bounty and the folk prosper under his wise and just sway ( 109-14). 
Gods go about the cities of men in manifold disguises, noting the ordered 
justice or the violence of mankind (p 485-8). The blessed gods, says 
Eumaeus, love not cruelty (eyérAua čpya), but value justice and decency 
(£83 £). Zeus is roused to fury by men who give crooked judgements in 
the agora and drive out justice, caring not for the wrath of the gods 
(II 386-8). Anger of the gods is referred to in connection with the 
refusal or neglect of funeral rites (X 358; 473), the brutal conduct of the 
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suitors in the home of Odysseus (8 66), the murder of a guest (9 28). 
It is worth noting that the offences which invite divine reprobation are 
precisely those for which human justice in a simple society will be least 
likely to offer adequate remedies — neglect of the dead, injuries to 
suppliants or guests, the perversion of justice. Religion enters the field of 
morals where secular custom does not suffice. 

In the main, however, the moral standards of Homeric society are 
based on human and social sanctions, on men's fecling of what is decent 
and right and what is not, on ais and véueow (N 121 f£). Though 
aidós is primarily one's own feelings of restraint, and nemesis a feeling of 
disapproval in the minds of others, the two are so intimately connected 
that they may be regarded as aspects of the same feeling. Aidés enjoins 
respect and courtesy towards elders and superiors, kindness to inferiors, 
or humane treatment of a fallen foe, or forbids the warrior to forsake his 
comrades in battle. Nemesis, reinforcing or engendering aidós, restrains 
from unworthy or extravagant actions of many sorts; often it finds 
expression in the voice of the folk, &uov djs, paris, whose spokesman 
Tis, ‘the man in the street’, is fond of moral comment. Moral injunctions 
and prohibitions may be in the forms béms — où Béuis, kaMóv — où 
«aÀóv, dikatov — où Oikatov, ws émieucés — ovdE &owe, OD xarà KOOLOV: 
this or that is, or is not, usual, good, fair, decent, in order, etc., etc. ; it 
is, or is not, ‘done’. And here the moral code enters the ficld of good 
manners and of custom. 

The constant appearance of these phrascs is alone enough to refute the 
mistaken belief that there is in Homer no morality; there is much, but 
it is different from that of moderns. The virtues that centre in Christian 
humility are absent or little esteemed, and their place is taken by qualities, 
later summed up in peyadompérea, that Christian ethics tends to regard 
as vices; when the poet uses the words peyadAjrwp, weyabupos, daidpwr, 
his tone is of approval. Yet with all allowance for differences, for the 
conventions of heroic epic and the actual state of society, virtues and 
vices in Homer arc not entirely unlike those of to-day ; they can easily be 
determined from the ornamental epithets, from the situations which call 
forth moral pronouncements, and, best of all, from the words and acts of 
the characters. The man who is generously endowed with virtues is 
kaàós or éo0Aós or ayabds, the xaxós is he in whom the virtues are 
deficient and vices predominate. Besides the more personal qualities, 
there is clear recognition of what may be called the social virtues, parti- 
cularly in the case of kings or chieftains who are responsible for the 


welfare of their folk. 


a [In one passage (I 497 ff.) Phoenix is made to say that the anger of the gods may be 
averted by a transgressor by means of prayer, libation, and sacrifice. — Ed.] 
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ETHICS, MANNERS, AND CUSTOM 


Although some moral principles are so often expressed in the poems 
that they have become formulas, ethics 1s in general less a matter of 
precept and doctrine than of behaviour in practical relationships with 
other persons and with society. So the reciprocal rights and obligations 
involved in every relationship — husband and wife, parent and child, 
master and servant, chieftain and retamer, king, councillors, and folk, 
host and guest, suppliant and protector — all are definitely established 
in a code of manners created by long custom. For manners, now thought 
of as an agreeable accessory of life, less important than law or religion or 
government, were all-important and all-inclusive in a time when positive 
law did not exist and religion was only beginning to be concerned with 
morals. The man who knew how to conduct himself in cach of these 
relationships, who had savoir-faire, who to-day would be termed a ' gentle- 
man’, was Sikaos and he followed the ‘way’ of doing things that was 
ko and bépus. 

There is no end to learning about Homeric manners, for they are in 
all the actions, the speeches, and the soliloquies of all the characters — in 
Achilles’s anxiety for the aged Peleus, in Telemachus's reluctance to send 
his mother away, in Helen’s remorse and Penelope's faithfulness, in the 
mutual affection and esteem between Eumaeus and the famuly he serves, 
in the bond between Achilles and Phocnix, in the deference invariably 
shown to Nestor. Manners prescribe that the king take the advice of his 
council, and that in so doing he invite them to a meal and sacrifice. 
Manners assure the guest and the suppliant of hospitality and protection, 
so making possible travel or sojourn in alien lands and cementing friend- 
ships between families from father to son. No better cross-section of 
Homeric life can anywhere be found than the scenes of hospitality on 
which the poet is prone to linger — Achilles with Priam or the Achaean 
cnvoys, Telemachus receiving Athene or Theoclymenus and being re- 
ceived by Nestor or Menelaus, the colloquy of Diomede and Glaucus, 
Odysseus in the hall of Alcinous and the exquisite scenc of his leavetaking. 

Manners crystallized into custom constitute a great force in the life of 
Homer’s world, a major element in what later was called Hellenism. 


MARRIAGE 


On the shield of Achilles, the first of two typical scenes in the city at 
peace shows weddings and fcastings. Brides arc being escorted from 
their homes; torches blaze, the hymencal song is sung, and dancers 
pirouette to the strains of flutes and lyres; the women of the town stand 
in their doorways and look on in wonder. Similar scenes grect Tele- 
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machus upon his arrival in Sparta. Menelaus is giving a double wedding 
feast; his son is marrying a maiden of Sparta and his daughter is taking 
her departure for the home of her future husband, Neoptolemus. The 
great hall is filled with banqueters, relatives, and neighbours; in their 
midst the minstrel sings to the lute, while two tumblers lead the dance 
(8 1-19). Two principal elements appear clearly, the feast and the pro- 
cession from the home of the bride to that of the groom; both are 
characterized by music, dancing, and abundant good cheer. So at the 
wedding feast of Peleus and Thetis, where all the gods were present, 
Apollo had his lyre and probably sang (Q 62 f.). 

The gifts spoken of in connection with marriage are oftenest given by 
the bridegroom to the bride’s father (éva, cf. IL 178, 190; X 472; ^ 243; 
0 318£.; A 281 fF.; o 231 f£, 367; I 146, 288; N 365 ff.), but several 
passages point to gifts from the bride's father or kin (X sof.; 8 132f.; 
cf. a 277f.- B 196 f.; B 53 £). The former suggest the bride-price and 
primitive marriage by purchase, the latter the dowry so common in thc 
historical period. Attempts to establish two separate stages of develop- 
ment, corresponding to two strata of composition, have not been more 
successful than other like efforts of the higher criticism, and there is really 
nothing against the possibility that gifts of both types were made. Two 
passages in which éSva seem to be gifts from the bride's family have been 
discussed since ancient times and no entirely satisfying conclusion has been 
reached (a 277f.-B 196f.). Since Thetis was a ward of the gods 
(Q 59 ff.), the gifts of the immortals to Peleus are probably thought of by 
the poet as coming from the bride’s kin. The suitors give presents 
directly to Penelope, at her suggestion (o 275 ff.), in what must have been 
an exceptional situation, and Aphrodite gives a wimple to Andromache 
(X 470). It is not unlikely that weddings were occasions for gifts all 
round and rigid classification as difficult as it would be to-day. The 
rcligious ceremonies, including the sacrifices at the feasting and the sing- 
ing of the nuptial hymn, were intended primarily to secure to the bridal 
couple the favour of the gods; marriage was not a sacrament of religion, 
but a contract between families. 


( HISTORICAL COMMENTARY 
by T. B. L. Webster 


THE preceding section of this chapter gives a picture of Homeric society 
as a unity, the sort of picture that a Greek of the classical period might 
have drawn of the Heroic Age. It is, however, becoming increasingly 
possible to date the different elements in this picture and to say that here 
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Homer has preserved a Mycenaean memory, whereas there he is thinking 
of his own times. Many new archacological finds have been made in 
the last twenty years, and Dr. M. G. F. Ventris’s discovery in 1952 that 
the Linear B script on thousands of clay tablets from Knossos, Pylos, and 
Mycenac was used for writing Greek has consequences which we arc only 
beginning to appreciate.! 

On the one hand then we have part of the palace archives of Knossos 
in the late fifteenth and Pylos in the late thirteenth century and the picture 
of Mycenaean, post-Mycenacan, and early Greck polity which can be 
deduced from archacological remains and literary sources; on the other 
hand we have the knowledge that our Iliad and Odyssey is the final pro- 
duct of a long tradition of poetry which has preserved stories, atmosphere, 
and phrasing of all dates from at least the fifteenth century to the eighth. 
If I may use an image to explain the problem as I sec it, a constellation 
appears to the naked eye as a significant pattern of similar stars but to the 
astronomer as a random collection of stars of different magmitude situated 
at very different distances from the earth. So far Homer has been con- 
sidered as a constellation. Now the individual stars must be examined 
with all the evidence at our disposal. It must be emphasized at the outset 
that the attempt is provisional, since much of the evidence is very new and 
the inadequacy of the Mycenaean syllabary and the difficultics of a 
language many centuries older than our Homer interpose two layers 
of fog which are hard to penetrate. 

The ruins at Knossos, Mycenae, or Pylos immediately suggest a strong 
government on a considerable scale, and this impression is reinforced by 
the immense detail of the records preserved in the tablets. Moreover the 
likeness of the tablets from different sites to cach other in form, drafting, 
language, and writing shows that procedure must have been the same 
in fifteenth-century Knossos and thirteenth-century Myccnae and Pylos ; 
the same characters are also used on the rather different documents from 
Tiryns, Thebes, and Eleusis. This is in strongest contrast to the wildly 
divergent alphabets of the little cities of Greece in the eighth century and 
later. The common procedure is evidence for an interconnected Greck 
world like the world of Agamemnon and his Greek allies, in which the 
Mycenaean palaces ruled their distinct territories but also formed part of 
a larger unity. It is too early to say yet how we should interpret the 
women or men from Corinth, Pleuron, Zacynthus, Crete, Lemnos, 
Miletus, Knidos, etc., who appear on the Pylos tablets; they may be 
allies, captives, or refugees, but at least they are evidence for some con- 
nection between Pylos and these places. The tablets show nothing to 
contradict the Homeric picture of a major expedition led by the ruler of 
the most powerful state, to whom the other states owed some sort of 
allegiance. 
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Within Pylos and Knossos the tablets show an organization based on 
allegiance to the ruler, which has left traces in Homer but was greatly 
different from the polis, if we mean by polis a state which is essentially 
an organization of free citizens, even if in early times certain families 
played a predominant róle and many citizens had only a minimum of 
rights. The recent excavations in Chios have revealed a small town at 
Emporio, which was apparently founded by the beginning of the eighth 
century and lasted until the end of the seventh. About fifty houses were 
discovered grouped round an acropolis, containing a large house and a 
temple of Athene (which survived long after the settlement was aban- 
doned). This seems to be the kind of unit of which the state in Homer's 
own time was composed, a temple and a great house and a number of 
small houses. The government of such a state was in the hands of the 
aristocratic owners of the big houses, and the states could themselves be 
linked together in a common council. Further development towards 
the polis in its classical sense came from various causes: the new hoplite 
army which meant that a larger number of citizens of moderate means 
claimed a voice in affairs, the growth of trade at the expense of agriculture, 
and so on. Our Homer lived at the time when this transition was taking 
place. 

The architectural feature which distinguished the classical polis from 
this earlier aristocratic state was the agora on which life now centred 
rather than on the acropolis, and the whole city, not only the acropolis, 
had its wall; the aristocratic state differed from the still earlier Mycenaean 
state in having no single great palace which dwarfed all other buildings, 
and in having the chief shrine outside instead of inside the great house. 
In Homer agora normally means ‘assembly’, but it seems to have its 
classical sense in two similes (II 387; p 439) and the description of the 
city on the shield of Achilles (X 497); these passages are on linguistic 
and other grounds likely to belong to the eighth century, when the 
classical city was coming into existence. Scheria was founded as a polis: 
Nausithoos drove a wall round the city and built houscs and made temples 
of the gods and divided the fields (& 9); it has an agora on either side of 
the fair Poseidcion. But illogically Alcinous has a Mycenaean palace. 
Old and new are juxtaposed, as so frequently in the battle scenes. If we 
consider the temples in Homer, we have at one end of the time scale 
‘Athene entered the palace of Erechtheus’ (n 81), which has long been 
recognized as Mycenaean (the same sort of relationship between god and 
mortal is implied for Zeus and Minos in 7 178), and at the other end we 
seem to have something much more like a classical temple in the temple 
of Apollo at Delphi (I 404), and the temple of Athene at Athens (B 549). 
To these last may be added as probably eighth-century fiction the temple 
of Athene at Troy (Z 87f.) and the temple of Apollo at Troy (E 446). 
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For Mycenaean times themselves, however, a distinction should probably 
be drawn between the cult which was actually carried on in the ruler’s 
palace and other cults, which had their own places: the cave of Eileithyia 
at Amnisos is mentioned in the Odyssey (r 188) and has been excavated ; 
a Knossos tablet (Gg 705) lists an offering of honey to Eileithyia at 
Amnisos. Moreover the tablets record a ‘Daidalcion’ in Knossos 
(Fp 1, 3), which corresponds to ‘all the gods’ and ‘the priestess of the 
Winds’ in a list of recipients of oil, and at Pylos (Tn 316) a Posidaiion and 
a Diwion, in which golden objects are offered to Poscidon and Zeus 
respectively. To house such offerings, these must have been buildings, 
however simple, and it is thercfore possible that the temple which Chryses 
roofed (A 39) and the grove of Apollo in which the priest Ismaros lived 
(t 197) are Mycenaean memories. 

The organization of the Mycenaean state centred on the palace. The 
tablets give some evidence about military organization, classes of citizens, 
land tenure, and obligations. Where this organization can be detected 
in our Homer we have to try to distinguish between reminiscences of 
Mycenaean times and survivals into Homer’s own time. A Pylos tablet 
(Er 312) gives the amount of corn sown in the wanakatero temeno and the 
rawakesijo temeno, the temenos of the wanax and the temenos of the lawagetas. 
We have already noticed that when Athene enters the palace of Erech- 
theus ( 81), she behaves as the archacologists expect a Mycenacan goddess 
to behave; she lives with the ruler. We now learn that the Mycenaean 
ruler was called wanax and had a temenos. After Homer temenos is only 
used for the precinct of a god and wanax is only used as the title of a god. 
To this statement about wanax there are two significant exceptions, which 
prove the rule: (1) wanax is used of rulers in poetry dependent on Homer, 
(2) wanax is used of rulers in Cyprus, where many elements of Mycenacan 
language survive. The words wanax and temenos suggest that the Myce- 
nacan ruler was divine, and Homer remembers this when he calls him 
wanax and gives him a temenos (e.g., Alcinous in ¢ 291) or says that he 
was honoured as a god. Thus Sarpedon tells Glaucus (M 312 £): “all 
look on us as gods and we have a temenos’. By Homer's own time the 
wanax and his temenos had vanished, just as the royal palace had vanished : 
where there was still a single ruler, he was called basileus and the aristo- 
crats might be called basilées or basileidai ; the basileus also is found in the 
Mycenaean texts and will be considered in due course, but there is no 
hint that he was in any way divine. 

The people in Homer who are ‘regarded as a god’ or “honoured as a 
god’ fall into three main classes: (1) wanaktes: e.g., Thoas, wanax of all 
Pleuron and steep Kalydon (N 218), and Alcinous (n 11). Royal women 


* For the system of reference to the tablets used here and clsewhere sec p. xxix. 
ò For further discussion of religion and cult-places see Ch. 15. 
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may also be ‘regarded as gods’, particularly Arete (y 71), and the adjective 
wanasewija (Ta 711) suggests that Pylos had a wanassa as well as a wanax. 
(2) Priests: Dolopion, priest of Scamander in E 78, and Onetor, priest 
of Zeus in II 605. In Pylos (Tn 316) Drimios, the priest of Zeus, receives 
an offering of gold like Zeus and Hera, who are named immediately 
before him, and in Knossos the priestess of the winds receives offerings 
(Fp 1; Fp 13). (3) Great warriors: e.g., Achilles (I 155), Hector (X 394, 
434). On the Pylos tablet (Er oz, now 312) the first and larger temenos 
belongs to the wanax, the second and smaller temenos belongs to the 
lawagetas, the commander of the army. There are traces of this relation- 
ship between wanax and military leader in Homer: Priam and Hector, 
Agamemnon and Achilles (I 155), Oincus and Meleager (I 578), Iobates 
and Bellerophon (Z 173, 194), perhapsalso Sarpedon and Glaucus(M 312 f.). 
In the eighth century such people would have been aristocrats, but 
nothing suggests that they would have been divine or honoured as gods. 

When Agamemnon offers Achilles seven cities (I 149 ff.), whose rich 
inhabitants will honour him as a god, these inhabitants also of óró oxnartpw 
Avrapás Ted€over Üéporas. This is a unique use of themis for ‘duc’, and 
it is Mycenaean. Chadwick has pointed out that on a tablet from Knossos 
(As 821) themis and opa represent two different kinds of ‘duc’, although 
we cannot say what the distinction between them is. Opa has derivatives : 
opawoneja (KN Fh 339) is perhaps the headquarters of those who pay 
opa; anopasija (PY Ea 805) is ‘freedom from opa’ and opawon (Fn 03, 
now 324) is ‘one who pays opa’. In view of the use of opa at Knossos it 
is interesting that five of the six Homeric occurrences of opawon refer to 
Cretans, e.g., H 165, ‘Idomencus and the opawon of Idomeneus, Mcrioncs’. 
The sixth is Phoenix, who is called the opawon of Peleus (W 360). The 
terminology recalls Phoenix’s autobiography (I 483 moàùv 8é pov wrace 
Aaóv): “he made me rich, and made many soldicrs payers of opa to me, 
and I dwelt in the far end of Phthia as wanax of the Dolopcs’. Peleus 
established Phoenix as a local wanax as Agamemnon hoped to establish 
Achilles; the difference is that Achilles was certainly to be established for 
his military prowess: he would therefore have been more like the lawa- 
getas. If we take the two Phoenix passages together, we find that Peleus 
received opa from Phoenix and Phoenix received opa from his laos. Pre- 
sumably service could be demanded instead of dues, as appears from 
various passages in Homer where military service is rendered or 
commuted (cf. N 669, ¥ 297, Q 400). 

In the Phoenix passage the formula dace Aoóv has its full feudal 
sense: elsewhere it merely means “allotted troops’ for a particular opera- 
tion, and the verb may mean no more than ‘to give’. Laos means 
‘troops’ as in the Mycenaean title lawagetas, which survives in such phrases 
as Hyijtopa Aady (Y 383). But by Homer's time laos could be used of the 
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common people generally (it occurs so in similes, A 676, P 390). Another 
Mycenaean military survival is the phrase épyape Aadv (€ 102, etc.) ; 
ópya, command’, is found in the headings of a series of tablets which 
appear to give dispositions for watching the coast (PY An 519, 654-7, 
661); the tablets are divided into sections which approximate to the 
following form: (a) “Command of X at Y’, (b) list of men by name, 
many of whom are known from other tablets ; possibly they are owners 
of chariots, (c) small detachments of troops, e.g., ‘kekide [probably some 
particular kind of troops], 10 men, Kyparissians 20 men’, (d) ‘and with 
them the equeta PQ’. Equeta, which becomes in classical Greck émreTNS, 
has been convincingly explained as the equivalent of ‘count’ (Latin, comes) ; 
they are the companions of the wanax, and are nobles, for several of 
them have adjectival patronymics attached to their names. The word 
equeta only survives in Homer in a verbal formula Zozero, which is often 
used of heroes accompanying their troops (.¢., X 234). The function is 
described by the word éraipos in Homer. We know that the equeta had 
chariots (PY Sa 787, 790) and it scems to me possible that the honorific 
inmora Or immevs applied by Homer to Peleus, Nestor, Tydeus, Oineus, 
and Patroclus may be a confused reminiscence of the old title equeta. 
However that may be, Homeric formulae consisting of name with 
adjectival patronymic, e.g., Tedapeévios Alas, Néotwp NuXios, are mc- 
mories of Mycenacan titles, which are older than IlnAnidSns "Ayres, 
Aaepriadns ’Oduaceds, etc. 

Some of the men who are named in sections A and B of the coast- 
watching tablets recur on two other tablets, which were written by a 
single hand and therefore belong together (Sn 64; An 218). Their 
precise meaning is unclear but they group the men in four classes: (1) 
basileuontes, (2) men with ktoinai, (3) men liable for contribution (2). 
(4) men without ktoinai. The men in sections A and B of the coast- 
watching tablets recur in all four classes, so that all are presumably people 
of some importance. We can say something more about the first two 
classes at any rate. 

It is surprising to find a number of basileuontes. Possibly a distinction 
should be drawn between the participle basileuontes and the noun basileus : 
these six men would then exercise the functions of a basileus without 
having the title; they have other titles, moropa and korete, of which the 
former possibly means a holder of a moira or large portion of land and 
the latter is possibly religious (cf. zakoros, etc. in classical times), although 
other interpretations have been suggested. For the basileus himself we 
have considerable evidence: four men have the title basileus after their 
names; one of these has also a geronsia (body of seniors), and this allows 
us to identify three more men, who have a geronsia, as ' kings' (it should 
be noted in passing that these geronsiai are the only evidence that the 
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tablets provide for councils in Pylos); five men have a basileia, which 
may very well mean royal house. Thus we have evidence for twelve 
‘kings’ and six men exercising the functions of ‘kings’. Phaeacia had 
twelve kings and the wanax Alcinous was the thirteenth (0 390 £.), but the 
coincidence of numbers is probably merely a chance. It is, however, 
clear that the multiplication of ‘kings’ in the Odyssey and in Hesiod is not 
a late development. What happened may have been something like this : 
when the great Mycenaean palaces were sacked, the divine wanax, in 
whose house the goddess lived, vanished; the many ‘kings’ were left, 
and the nearest they got to divinity was to have the goddess living just 
outside their houses, as at Emporio. One might become pre-eminent 
(Baowrevrepos or BactAevratos — I 69, 160) and then we speak of mon- 
archy, and ifhe succeeded in establishing a dynasty, the ruling family 
might be called basileidai, but often probably the nobles were still called 
‘kings’ as long as the aristocratic city lasted. The later associations of 
basileus as a single supreme monarch were very much influenced by the 
supreme position of the Persian King. 

The second class of men on the Pylos tablet (Sn 64) are the ‘men with 
ktoinai’. Ktoinai were portions of land, and the word survived in Rhodes 
as the name for a local division. In Pylos these portions were of two 
kinds, one of which are called ktimena, the other kekemena (see the E 
tablets passim). The distinction seems to be between private land and 
common land. Among the Hittites, as L. R. Palmer has pointed out, 
the ‘men of feudal service’ hold the private land and ‘the men of the 
tool’ (craftsmen) hold the common land. In Pylos by the time that the 
tablets were written it seems that such a system has become blurred ; 
men may hold a ktoina of the common land as a private portion, and 
craftsmen may hold private land. But the distinction still exists because 
small holdings of the common land are held ‘from the people’ (damos). 
The men who hold private land are called ktitai in contrast to other 
members of the population, ktoinoochoi as landholders, and possibly 
felestai as paying feudal dues (cf. I 156). In Pylos the ktoinoi both of 
private and of public land are further subdivided on an elaborate leasehold 
system; of this no trace survives in Homer, but it is tempting to see a 
trace of the original distinction between private and common in B $46 
ot Ò ap’ ’A@nvas elyov, éükTipevov mroAccÜpov, uov "Epey0rjos. Per- 
haps the ktitai of the Pylos tablets are the original settlers, since they are 
contrasted with metaktitai (An 610), which would correspond to perava- 
o7ns in Homer (I 648, cf. B 65, where wepixriovas is explained by 
meptvacerdovat) ; these ‘after-settlers’ may perhaps belong to the third 
and fourth classes of the tablet from which we started. 

In Pylos the small holding of common land is held “from the damos’, 
which has therefore some sort of personality. It is at least possible that 
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the damokoros, who is known in Pylos (On 300; Ta 711) and Knossos 
(L 642; X 7922) is the responsible official; the only possible trace of 
such an official in Homer is in the title 9quoyépow (T 149, A 372), which 
is twice used of Trojans and to Homer probably meant no more than ‘an 
elder of the land’. We cannot be certain whether the damos, which 
grants holdings in Pylos, is the damos of the whole territory of the wanax 
or whether (as I am slightly inclined to believe) cach town has its own 
damos; in either case the extension of meaning to ‘land’ and so to 
‘country’ (e.g., II 437; 0 390) is easy. On one tablet (Un 718) damos is 
listed with the wanax, the lawagetas, and a religious community as making 
an offering to Poseidon, and here we seem to have the meaning of 
‘commons’ as opposed to the ruler, since there is some reason to suppose 
that it includes the ‘scttlers’ as well as the holders of common land (df. 
B 198, A 704). In Mycenaean times the damos presumably also had to 
render services in return for its rights in the common land and Homer 
sometimes remembers this (¢.g., P 250, 7 150), but by his own time the 
whole system of common land and services had vanished ; the small free- 
holders (cf. O 498) are, however, still called demos in contrast to their 
aristocratic rulers, and it is they who turn out to beat off a marauding lion 
(Y 166, in a simile) or gather in the agora to watch a murderer being tried 
(X 500, on the shield of Achilles). 

One word connected with demos remains to be considered, 8njuoepyós 
which only occurs twice in Homer (p 383, 7 135), and in both cases 
denotes a welcome kind of stranger — herald, singer, seer, doctor, or 
carpenter. He is not a local craftsman but an expert from outside.^ The 
word does not occur on the tablets and it is questionable to what extent 
the tablets give cvidence of full-time craftsmen. The list of workers with 
special crafts is impressive: smiths, fullers, potters, tailors, armourers, 
goldsmiths, shipbuilders, masons, bakers, woodcutters, grainkeepers, 
bath-attendants, scamstresses, wool-carders, ctc. But in the rather full 
records of smiths it is noticeable both that the allocation of bronze is small 
and that some eighty of the names are known in other conncctions. 
This may be chance; but, if so, the number of people with the same name 
is remarkable. It may be more correct to think of men and women with 
special skills that can be exercised when needed rather than of full-time 
craftsmen. These special skills were acquired by training. In Knossos 
(Ak 781, ctc.) older women apparently train younger women, just as 
Eurycleia claims to have trained the women in Odysscus’s houschold 
(x 421 £.): ‘there are fifty bondwomen in your house, whom we teach 
to do their work, to card wool, and to endure slavery'. Morc specialized 
skills seem in Pylos to have been under the patronage of particular gods, 
as in classical times. I think we should consider together potinijawejo 

? Sce also p. 537. 
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kakewe (smiths of Potnia, Jn 310/4), Atemito doero (slave of Artemis, 
Es 650/5), MevéAaos dpyios (T 339), Üepdmovres "Apmos (B 110, etc.), 
Sudos *A@nvains (carpenter, Hesiod, Op. 430), ée0Aóv Onpynriipa: Sisate 
yàp " Apreyas aùrh (E 51). Here arc three types of relationship between 
skilled man and patron god: slave ofa god, belonging to a god, taught by 
agod. The last explicitly mentions teaching in the past, the first two may 
imply it. In Homeric as in classical times craftsmen have their patron 
gods, whom they honour with offerings and who guide their work. 
The phraseology which we have examined implies some special relation- 
ship between the apprentice and the god of the craft, which existed in 
Mycenaean times and survives in the terminology of Homer and Hesiod ; 
that the smiths of Potnia are apprentices seems likely, as they are listed 
separately after the other smiths; but we cannot say in what sense they 
belonged to Potnia. 

Most of the crafts and skills remained unchanged from the Mycenacan 
period until Homeric times, and when they are described in similes, as 
many of them are, Homer is likely to be thinking of his own day. Some- 
times we can prove this: the technique of colouring ivory docs not seem 
to have been invented before the ninth century (A 141 f.) ; iron as a useful 
material is not much earlier, and therefore the simile of the smith tempering 
iron (e 391-3, cf. A 485) is likely to be drawn from contemporary life ; so 
too are Hephaestus's preparations to work on the shield (X: 468 f.), which, 
it has been claimed, have no relation to Mycenacan inlay technique. 

It may be regarded as certain that in Homeric times, as earlier and 
later, the women of the household did the spinning and the weaving, 
ground the corn, and prepared the food, and it is not surprising that, 
where the women on the Mycenaean tablets have adjectives describing 
their activities, these activities can be for the most part paralleled in Homer. 
But, when Homer gives Odysseus fifty women slaves (y 421), he is 
imagining a royal household far bigger than any that is likely to have 
existed in cighth-century Ionia but far smaller than the royal household 
of thirteenth-century Pylos: there, according to my reckoning, 347 
women, 240 girls, and 159 boys are listed in Pylos itself, and 322 women, 
152 girls, and 122 boys elsewhere in the kingdom. Two other points 
may be noted in which Homer preserves memories of Mycenaean 
palaces. When a Homeric hero arrives he is bathed and anointed by 
slave women; this again is out of scale with what we know of life in 
Ionia, but the Pylos tablets record 37 women who are labelled 'bath- 
pourers', and a terracotta bath with a large jar beside it to hold oil has 
been discovered in the palace. Secondly, the princely gifts which visitors 
receive and the luxury articles such as Penelope's chair (7 55) are Myce- 
nacan memories; in Pylos the Ta tablets list tables, chairs, and footstools 


a On crafts, etc. see also Ch. 21. 
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inlaid with ivory and other precious material, which were apparently 
gifts presented at the installation of a damokoros. Penelope's throne, inlaid 
with ivory and silver, was made by an artist called Ikmalios ; the name 
may well be connected with the Cypriot ixudw ‘to strike’, and may 
therefore be a Mycenaean ‘speaking’ name, like the smith’s name 
Mnasiwergos at Pylos (Jn 431/3). 

A modern scholar has said of Homeric religion that the spirit of do 
ut des permeates man’s dealings with the gods. The same is likely to 
have been true of Mycenacan religion, and if we can accept the sug- 
gestion that the Pylos tablets show something of the preparations to avert 
a military attack which destroyed the palace, these preparations included 
the collection of gold from the different communities (Jo 438) and the 
offering of gold vessels and men and women to various gods in their 
sacred places (Tn 316). Other offerings listed in the tablets include honey, 
oil, grain, cheese, wine, and animals; these could all be paralleled in 
classical times. On one tablet (PY Un 1189) Peleia (probably the dove 
goddess, who is perhaps the classical Aphrodite) receives a cow, a ewe, a 
hog, and two sows; it will be remembered that Odysseus was told to 
sacrifice to Poseidon on his last journey a ram, a bull, and a hog. The 
offerings seem to be much the same, and the names include many of the 
gods and goddesses with whom we are familiar: Zeus, Hera, Poseidon, 
Athene, Enyalios, Paicon, Ares, Artemis, Eileithyia, Hermes, Dionysus, 
Demeter, Erinys, Themis, the winds. The absence of Apollo is probably 
due to chance. Paicon is still independent of Apollo, as he is in Homer ; 
and Enyalios is still independent of Arcs, as he is in many passages of 
Homer. But syncretism has already started, as Athene on onc tablet 
(KN V 52) is called Athene Potnia, whereas elsewhere Potnia is indepen- 
dent, and may well be a ncutral name for a pre-Greek goddess. Several 
Knossos tablets mention offerings sent to the Daidaleion, the (?) shrine of 
Daidalos; Daidalos was, therefore, perhaps a god, but in Homer has 
become a man (X 592). Similarly, if the name gerasija of the Knossos 
tablets is rightly interpreted as Tiresias, he also lost his divine status in 
the intervening centuries. Iphimedcia was a goddess in Pylos; Homer 
knows her as the wife of Alocus, who bore Otos and Ephialtes to Poseidon 
(A 305). Erinys and Eileithyia arc singular and independent in Knossos ; 
in Homer they are sometimes plural, and the Eileithyiai are sometimes 
daughters of Hera; this again is a degrading. The process of systematiz- 
ing the pantheon may well have been due to early contact with the East. 
We have evidence that Mycenaeans could understand the language of 
Ugarit and of the Hittites, and both knew the myth of successive divine 
rulers, who appear in Greek mythology as Ouranos, Kronos, Zeus ; in 
Homer this is already a known story to which the poet can allude as 
he needs it. 
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The resemblance between Mycenaean religion (in so far as the tablets 
reveal it) * and classical religion is far more striking than the differences. 
Here, as in some other departments of life such as agriculture and home 
industries, we can speak of survival, and there was no difference for Homer 
between past and present. In other respects the Mycenacan world, 
notably the divine wanax with his great palace and luxurious possessions 
and the whole system of allegiance, was part of the story and therefore 
survived in poctry, although it had long ccased to belong to present-day 
experience. Sometimes the scale was reduced to make the past credible ; 
sometimes, notably in descriptions of fighting, ncw equipments and 
methods were introduced without wholly ousting the old. Always the 
poets were aware of their contemporary world and introduced it where 
they could into the stories as well as into the similes. But the similes were 
the natural place for modern clements because the purpose of the similes 
was to illustrate the heroic past in terms of the known present. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER 14 (11) 


1. For a full account of the discovery, with texts of the most important tablets and a 
commentary on them, sec M. G. F. Ventris and J. Chadwick, Documents in Mycenaean 
Greek (1956), to which the reader 1s referred for detail. 

2. D. H. F. Gray, ‘Metal-working in Homer’, JHS, Ixxiv. 1 ff. For another view sce 
Ch. 21. 

[For another view of the historical background of Homeric society, and a different 
estimate of the relevance of the Mycenaean documents, cf. M. I. Finley, The World of 
Odysseus (revised edition, 1956), and Economic History Review, 10 (1957), 128 f.] 


@ Sce Ch. 15 for further statement of the archaeological evidence, including the tablets. 


CHAPTER I$ 


RELIGION 
by H. J. Rose 


Apart from what Homer himself tells us,* our information concerning 
the religion of Greek lands in carly times comes mainly from archaeology, 
to a less extent from analysis of certain myths, sacral names, and fragments 
of ritual, which without the help of modern excavations would be nearly, 
if not quite, unintelligible. So far as the Minoan culture in Crete is 
concerned, the archacological material may be classified as follows : 

(1) sanctuaries and holy places, shown to be such by the presence of 
votive offerings and other cult-objects ; 

(2) statuettes (there are no large statues of carly date), objects known 
or reasonably supposed to be sacred symbols, altars, and other implements 
of cult ; 

(3) representations in art of scenes of cult ; 

(4) graves and their contents. 

Light is thrown on the significance of these finds, and of those on the 
mainland, by : 

(1) the ritual and legends of cult-places where the worship, con- 
tinuing to historical times, shows non-Greck features, explicable as sur- 
vivals from the Minoan age, coming down (at least in the case of the 
mainland) through the Mycenaean culture ; 

(2) the functions of deities whose names have formations charac- 
teristic of the pre-Hellenic language, notably the suffixes -6- and -va, 
such as Hyakinthos, Athena. 

Putting all these indications together we may legitimately conclude 
that the Minoans, and it would seem also the pre-Hellenic inhabitants of 
Greece proper, practised a religion differing widely from that which we 
find depicted in the Homeric poems, yet influencing it and possessing 
features which long survived the culture or cultures in which they 
originated. 

Beginning then with the archacological material, the first and perhaps 
most easily recognizable form of sanctuary is the sacred cave. Of these 
there were many, both on the mainland and in Crete, some indeed sur- 
viving in sacral usc to this day, as the sacred grotto of the Virgin Mary 
(Panayía Khrisospiliótissa) on the Acropolis at Athens. Perhaps the most 

a See Ch. 14 (i), pp. 442-50. 
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famous is the cave of Psikhró in Crete, often identified with the Dictaean 
Cave of ancient tradition, the birthplace or nursery of Zeus. Discovered 
by peasants in 1888, it yielded from time to time interesting finds till at 
length it was properly excavated by the British School in 1900.! It is 
double, the inner sanctuary being apparently in the upper part; the finds 
are of various dates from M.M. (with a little doubtful material which 
seems earlier) to Geometric. Exploration of another cave, near the 
summit of Mt. Ida, which is the one usually associated with Zeus by the 
classical writers, shows that it was not uscd in Minoan times at all.2 Other 
caves on the same mountain were used as early as, or even earlier than, 
M.M., but the objects found in them, being mostly pieces of pottery, 
tell us little of the character of the deities worshipped. There is, however, 
a rock shelter at Petsofa near Palaikastro which has yielded a number of 
terracotta models of parts of the human body, strongly suggesting that 
the deity worshipped there was a healer and that the objects are either 
thank-offerings for cures or prayers (or charms) intended to bring such 
cures about.* The little sanctuaries or lararia found in secular buildings, 
the most noteworthy of which is the Shrine of the Double Axes in the 
palace at Knossos, have given us several figurines of deities; of these 
the most interesting is the ‘Snake Goddess’, from a repository, probably 
not a shrine, though it has becn called the Central Palace Sanctuary, at 
the same place. She is one of the many goddesses who form a prominent 
feature in Minoan cult as we know it, and the fact that she is entwined 
with serpents hints, if we may use an analogy from classical Greek cult 
supported by similar phenomena elsewhere, that she was rather of the 
earth, possibly even of the underworld, than of the heavens. An over- 
whelming preponderance of the figures found and supposed with any 
reasonable plausibility to be divine is female, and the impression that 
goddesses formed a principal object of worship is strengthened by the 
frequency with which pottery models of dresses, such as we know from 
Minoan art to have been worn by ladies, are found in shrines and reposi- 
torics.? This indicates that in that age, as in classical Greece (for instance, 
at Dodona), it was customary to offer clothes to the goddess, if only in 
this symbolical form. If actual garments were also dedicated, as they may 
have been, they, of course, have long ago rotted away. 

But commoner than any figures of the kinds described are two sym- 
bols, one of which has yet to be certainly explained. The first is the so- 
called ‘horns of consecration’, whereof we have innumerable examples, 
painted and modelled,? representing in ways which vary from fully 
realistic to highly conventional the long, outward-curving horns of a bull, 
one of the breed which we know from art to have been common in 
Minoan Crete.!° This at least is the usual explanation, and it seems 
adequate. The horns would thus correspond to the bucrania of classical 
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art, representations of the horns and skull of a sacrificed beast, which in 
turn symbolize the real skull and horns, hung up in the holy place partly 
because they were sacred and the property of the deity, partly to remind 
him of the piety of his worshipper. It is easy to conceive that such a 
symbol could pass into a conventional indication that the place was holy. 
The other symbol is the double axe, distinguishable from ordinary axes 
intended for practical use (of which a number have been found) by its 
size, often very small, its material (gold, thin bronze, lead, soft stonc, etc.), 
and its constant occurrence, whether in the round, painted, or carved, 
in places obviously holy from the presence in them of other cult-objects. 
It has been variously suggested that the axe was originally a thunderbolt, 
as indeed it scems to be clsewherc, in the hands of more than onc Asian 
god, or that it was a sacrificial implement which in time had acquired a 
holiness of its own ; but the only thing certain is that it did have a religious 
meaning and, like the horns, commonly marks a sacred place or object." 

Both from Crete and from the mainland comes evidence of aniconic 
worship, the visible objects of it being often either sacred trees or pillars 
which may plausibly be explained as conventionalizations of trec-trunks, 
though they may also be a particular form of sacred stones, a common 
object of cult in Greece and elsewhere.'2 Naturally, no specimens of 
actual trees survive, but apart from other evidence we know from 
Theophrastus ! that in his time there was a plane tree near Gortyn which, 
unlike others in the neighbourhood, never shed its leaves, and that under 
it Zeus was fabled to have lain with Europa. Theocritus again knows of 
another plane near Sparta which was venerated as Helen’s tree.'* Both 
these are instances of a tree cither actually worshipped or at any rate 
treated with deep respect, and connected with one whom we have good 
reason to suppose a prc-Hellenic goddess. That these planes were in carly 
times the actual centres of cults is likely when considered in connection 
with the other evidence given below. Perhaps the best example of what 
seems to be a venerated pillar is the relief over the famous Lion Gate at 
Mycenae (Pl. 25, a), which shows a free-standing column flanked by 
figures of lions whose forepaws rest on its base while their heads, now 
lost, scem to have been turned towards the spectator, whether in vigilant 
guard or because the column was too holy for them to gaze at.'5. There 
is abundant evidence from art of reverence paid to similar columns, 
having no architectural function because they support nothing, and it 
goes to show that in this respect Crete and the mainland did not differ. 
What sort of divinities were supposed to inhabit or haunt these columns 
we do not know. 

In dealing with cult scenes on signets and other works of art, it is, of 
course, necessary to interpret the artists’ symbolism. As we have as yet 
no Minoan literature available, this cannot be done with certainty and a 
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large margin of error is quite inevitable. For example, a ring found at 
Mycenae !5 shows a seated woman holding what looks like a disk 
(mirror ?) with a handle. Before her stands another woman in an attitude 
which is reasonably interpreted as one of adoration, since it is much the 
ae same as that of figures elsewhere 
= be which are shown approaching 
sacred objects lee double 
axes, etc.). Neither figure at all 
suggests a statue; the seated 
woman therefore seems to be a 
visible goddess. Shall we say 
that she is a priestess personating 
or possessed by the deity, or that 
the artist would indicate that the 
— goddess is really present, though 
Fic. 37. Minoan gold ring (Athens, the eye of flesh may see only the 
National Museum) little shrine which stands behind 
her? Neither supposition is impossible nor without parallels from the 
cults and sacred art of other peoples; the latter is perhaps the more 
generally adopted. Another and very interesting series of seal-engravings 
deals with sacred trees, or at all events trees possessed of some mysterious 
power in Minoan and also, 
it would seem, in Myce- 
naean belief.17 The general 
design is much the same 
in all, though details differ 
quite widely. One or 
more persons are shown in 
attitudes which can hardly 
be anything but poses in 
a vigorous and perhaps 
ecstatic dance. They grasp 
at treesor other large plants 
and seem to be tearing Fic. 38. Minoan gold ring (Iraklion Museum) 
or plucking their leaves, 
branches, or fruit (Fig. 37). On other representations !? the figures stand 
or move quietly, and the attitude of their hands is not one of plucking ; 
they seem rather to be tending the plants, perhaps removing dead leaves 
or the like, or gently touching them as if to share in their good influences 
(Fig. 38). It has been argued by Delatte '9 that in the former kind of repre- 
sentations the figures are gathering the plants with due ceremonial and 
that the dancing is part of a ritual, parallel to, if not actually historically 
connected with, that known to have been used by herbalists of much later 
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mes. On either interpretation, that of Delatte or the more usual one 
iat the persons in question are worshipping the plants, we have cor- 
yboration of the existence of trees and the like which are in some way 
cred, or magical. 

Another piece of evidence given by art is the existence, not indeed of 
aborate temples, but of 
ttle shrines and small 
cred enclosures. Thus 
ie plants in one of the 
enes mentioned above 
ive a sort of railing or 
ww wall about them; 
iother stands on what 
‘ems to be a little stone 
latform, while a wor- 
üipper approaches with 
plifted hand.2° Yet an- 
ther is shown growing 
ut of something like an elaborate flowerpot elevated on a pedestal (Fig. 
9); adoring women approach from both sides. A fourth (Fig. 40) shows 
iree women coming to a kind of gateway or pylon, apparently purely 
icral, for it does not form part of a wall; it is crowned with the ‘horns of 
consecration’. Two 
of the women are 
making reverential 
gestures, apparently to 
the pylon. That this 
derives from a well- 
known form of mega- 
! lithic monument, the 
: ' trilithon, and is in its 

A / turn somehow con- 

Ss E nected with the va- 
rious sacral gateways 
of later date whereof 
the Roman fani are 
erhaps the best known, is not unlikely, but proof is as yet Ed 
"hat small buildings which might be called temples did exist seems highly 
robable from such monuments as the gold-leaf model from Mycenae 
Fig. 41) showing an erection divided into three rooms (cellae ?) marked as 
acred by the ‘horns of consecration’ which surmount them and perhaps 
Iso by the birds (see below) which perch on two of them; the piece of 
old leaf from Volo% representing a stone or brick building which 
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pethaps (for the leaf is damaged) was originally surmounted by the 
horns; and not least the wall painting from Knossos (Pl. 25, b) ?? which 
when complete scems to have represented a building not unlike the one 
from Mycenae. These shrines might well, if indeed they are the small 
and unpretentious affairs they seem to be, admit of being ‘roofed’, i.e., 
built, by one man, if that is the meaning of A 39 (el moré ro: yaplevr’ èni 
vnov épeja); it is, of course, quite possible that Chryses there means 
simply that he superintended or ordered the building. They are scarcely 
larger than, if as large as, the 
temple of Athene at Troy in 
Z 269 ff., 297 ff. This has 
room inside for Theano the 
priestess to enter and lay a robe 
on the knees of the goddess, 
which is generally taken to 
imply a cult-statuc of some- 
thing like life-size. Our re- 
presentations of temples, 
Knossian or other, have no 
indication of any kind of idol 
within. 

It was mentioned above 
that one of the temples in 
question had birds perching 
on it. This is far from being 
an isolated phenomenon in 
Fic. 41. Gold ornament depicting a shrine or Minoan and Mycenacan art. 
temple, from the Mycenae Shaft Graves. (Height TI TE CGA 

ain) ius, an idol from Gazi in 

Crete ? has two birds on its 

head together with “horns of consccration’. At Knossos, a curious piece 
of M.M. II pottery, apparently a conventionalized representation of a 
shrine, is surmounted by birds. Birds perch upon two little gold-leaf 
figures of a naked woman from Myccnae ?5 (presumably a goddess), and 
on the double axcs in the scene of libation on the famous sarcophagus 
from Ayia Triadha.26 If we remember that Athene in the Odyssey,?7 and 
both she and Apollo in the Iliad, more than once take bird-shape, it will 
appear in no wise improbable that these birds are epiphanies of deitics, 
manifesting themselves to Minoan, or Mycenaean, worshippers at their 
shrines or on their cult-images or other sacred objects. Another charac- 
teristic of Cretan art is the rather frequent appearance of monsters, which, 
however, seem to be subordinate figures, guardians for instance of a 
sacred pillar, heraldically balancing one another as supporters, like the 
lions at the gate of Mycenac.?8 There is no evidence that they were 
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adored as gods, though they may be supernatural beings attendant on 
the greater deities. Their oriental origin is highly likely, as we know 
that Minoan Crete had dealings with the Near East. If any survival of 
them lingers into classical times it is to be found in occasional grotesque 
but formidable figures such as the Minotaur, of 
which indeed a not improbable prototype has been 
found at Knossos (Fig. 42).29 

But the most characteristic representations of 
beings known or supposed to be divine are anthro- 
pomorphic. Of these, goddesses predominate, but 
gods are occasionlly found. The latter are often 
armed. A signet from Knossos (Fig. 43) shows a 
woman worshipping before a pillar; in the middle 
of the gem, near the pillar and apparently descend- 
ing through the air, is a rude representation of 
what seems a naked man, holding something like 
a spear in his outstretched right hand. It seems 
reasonable to explain this as a god coming to visit if, 
his emblem and the little shrine with a tree appear- <= 
ing over the wall which stands beyond the pillar. A p 


de 3. 42. The ‘Minotaur’ 
gcm from Kydonia (Fig. 44) indicates a tendency seal, from Knossos 


to assimilate gods to the better-known goddesses. 

A male figure, naked except for a loincloth, stands between two mon- 
strous creatures, a winged goat and a demon of some kind. He has his 
hands against his chest, much in the attitude familiar from female idols, 
which very commonly press their hands against their breasts. Another 
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god whose attitude recalls that of a goddess comes from Aegina. A gold 
pendant 3° shows him between two water-fowl, which he grasps by the 
necks. It is very reminiscent of the representations of the Lady of Wild 
Things (sce below). Incidentally, it 
may be mentioned that some male 
figures are rather ambiguous, and may 
represent cither gods or mortals. For 
example, one signet 3! shows a male 
figure stooping to help a female to 
clinb out of a pit or hollow in the 
ground; it is hard to determine whe- 
ther this is the emergence of an earth- 
goddess from her element, assisted by 
some attendant deity, or her epiphany 
to a human worshipper, or a purely 
human scene, perhaps mythological, 
although the existence of scenes from 
Fic. 44. Gem from Kydonia myth in Minoan art is gencrally, per- 
haps too dogmatically, denied. 
Goddesses are of several types, and there is no reason whatever to 
assume that they arc merely different or local forms of one goddess, or 
that their functions arc closely alike. Often the divine figure is distin- 
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Fic. 45. Amygdaloid gem from Mycenae 


guished from a human being only by the fact that she is plainly being 
adored by other figures ; as already mentioned, it is conceivable that she 
is human, a priestess or other woman possessed by or temporarily incarnat- 
ing (or even personating) the goddess. Such is the tall central figure on 
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a signet now at Copenhagen, who stands with outstretched arms be- 
tween adoring figures; or the similar onc in the centre of two signets 
(one at Iraklion and the other at Athens) already illustrated in Figs. 37, 38. 

The only strong indication that these are really supernatural beings 


is that they are shown on a 
somewhat larger scale than the 
worshippers, and even this 
is not conclusive; Virgil’s = 
Sibyl looked bigger when 


her inspiration came upon F> 
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her.?^ However, it may bc BH N 
taken as practically certain Bg : AN 
that a goddess is supposed to E 


be present in some way. In 
other representations, there is 
no room for doubt. It is 
certainly not a mortal woman, " 
even an inspired onc, who 1s R 
depicted on aring from Amari S 
in Crete, sitting between 
two lions and stretching out 
a hand, apparently to caress 


Fic. 46. Lentoid 


gcm from Kydonia 


one of them. Everything, including the attitude of the beasts and the 
pedestal-like throne of the goddess, suggests that she replaces, so to 
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Fic. 47. Seal impression from Knossos 


speak, a sacred pillar. 
Several representa- 
tions of this god- 
dess, or at least of 
goddesses in similar 
attitudes and with the 
likc attendant beasts, 


y t have been found (Fig. 


45), asalso (seeabove) 
one or two which 
suggest that she had 
a male consort of a 
nature like her own 
(Fig. 46). We may 
think of her as more 
or less resembling 


Rhea-Cybele, with power over the wild and the creatures inhabiting it; 
hence for want of knowledge of her Minoan name, she is referred to as 
the [dra @Onpav, the Lady of Wild Things. Another, perhaps similar, 
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goddess is shown on the very familiar scal-impression from Knossos (Fig. 
47). A hieratically stiff figure, clad in the flounced Minoan skirt, stands, 
holding a spear or staff in her outstretched right hand, on what seems to 
be a conventional representation of a mountain. She has lions for her 
supporters, one on cither side of the mountain, a shrine crowned with 
‘horns of consecration’ behind her and an adoring woman in front. 
An extremely interesting monument is a painted tablet of limestone from 
Mycenae (PI. 26), showing a goddess (not a god, for such parts of the 
body as can be seen are white, the regular convention for female flesh 
in Minoan-Mycenaean as in classical Greck art), half-hidden behind a 
figure-of-cight shield of Mycenacan type. Here we may very well have 
to do with Mycenaean and not Cretan religion. For the association of 
goddess and shicld we may compare the relation between Hera and the 
‘shield of Diomedes’ at the Hckatombaia or Heraia at Argos, but a 
nearer parallel, probably arising from actual historical connection, is the 
armed Athene of classical times. The shielded goddess, being worshipped 
by some warlike Mycenacan king or baron, has herself become war- 
like, as Athene did in her own city, where her pre-Hellenic name and 
the existence of Mycenaean remains on the Acropolis combine to indicate 
that she was the castle-goddess. But to return to Cretan cult, we find the 
Minoans worshipping several types of goddess and apparently more than 
one god; we further sce that there is no sign of any god being their 
supreme divinity. If there was one, it was no doubt a goddess. So far, 
there is little or no disagreement; the further conclusion sometimes 
drawn that the socicty of those days was matrilineal is quite unfounded 
as far as our evidence goes. A goddess may be worshipped, even as chief 
deity, by a people of any sociological structure; we simply do not know 
how the Minoans reckoned descent. 

Graves of undoubtedly Minoan date tell us comparatively little, both 
because of their rarity, at least in M.M. times, and owing to the scantiness 
of their contents. Of anything like a Minoan hero-cult we lack evidence, 
and to judge by what we have, even the ordinary and widespread tendance 
of the dead with offerings of food and the like at the graves was but 
slight, if it existed at all." 

Legends and ritual which show traces of non-Hellenic influence mect 
us at various points both in Crete and on the mainland. Their most 
remarkable feature is the occurrence of a figure naturally interpreted as a 
kind of embodiment of the springing up, maturing, and fading of vege- 
tation, a dying god who is annually reborn. That this contrasts sharply 
with Olympian immortals need hardly be pointed out; yet traces of such 
a deity are clearly to be seen in the myths attached to more than one 
classical cult. A good example is Hyakinthos of Amyclac, whose name, 

a This is more fully discussed in Ch. 16. 
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with its suffix -v0- and its absence of a Greek root, shows him pre- 
Hellenic.5 In classical times he is represented as a boy loved and acci- 
dentally killed by Apollo, but his festival has features hardly to be inter- 
preted from hero-cult and the decorations on the throne of Apollo at 
Amyclac showed his entrance into heaven and represented him as 
bearded. The fact that at the Hyakinthia there was a tabu on cereal food 
suggests that he was connected with the fruits of the earth. But morc 
than once we find a god actually represented as a baby abandoned by his 
mother and rcared cither by a supernatural being, such as a nymph, or by 
some beast which suckles him. The Cretan ‘Zeus’ 1s the best known but 
by no means the only instance, and that he was important is indicated 
by the Greeks’ identifying him with their own chief god, although they 
were much puzzled by the existence of what was alleged to be his tomb.* 
He is nurtured cither by the goat Amaltheia and by bees, or by nymphs 
who feed him with milk and honey.* In Greece proper, we have the 
baby god Sosipolis at Elis, who was said to have been brought by his 
unknown mother to the forefront of the Elean army on the day of battle, 
when he turned into a serpent and made the enemy flee in terror.? 
Direct evidence for such gods in Crete is hardly to be found in our 
archacological material, however. There is indeed a Knossian scal- 
impression in which a naked child sits under a horned sheep, but the 
beast is as much like a ram as a ewe and the child certainly is not sucking 
but merely sitting up. 

It remains to consider the much-discussed ‘Hymn of the Kouretes’.#3 
Late though it is (about 200 3.c.), this curious document has been 
plausibly thought to preserve very old ritual. In it, Zeus is hailed as the 
‘greatest kouros’, i.e., young man, and invited to ‘leap’ (beget ?) for the 
increase of blessings ranging from full winc-jars to peace and order. Such 
an invocation is understandable as a rite of fertility presided over by a 
somewhat vague dcity, perhaps a ‘projection’ of the performers them- 
selves, the young men of the community. It furnishes also a far from 
impossible explanation of the common myth that the Kourctes danced 
in armour about the infant Zeus to drawn his cries. It is, however, by 
no means certain that the origin of the hymn and the rite is prehistoric ; 
direct evidence is lacking. 

Passing now to Mycenaean religion, we have in addition to the sources 
listed above for Minoan cult the recent decipherment by Ventris and 
Chadwick and their associates of the Linear B tablets. If we take the 
interpretations offered as approximately right, these documents furnish 
most welcome information, although far from a complete picture of 
Mycenaean affairs, religious or other, since the tablets are not very 
numerous, represent but a few sites, and mostly are very brief in contents, 
mere lists of land-holders and enumerations of contributions of one kind 
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or another, men liable for service in various capacities or employed about 
the palace, and so forth. In fact they are very summary archives. They 
do, however, tell us not a little concerning gods and goddesses and throw 
some light on their worship. This would seem to have been quite highly 
organized. We hear, as might be expected, of priests and priestesses 
(e.g., PY Eo 247, Eo 224), also of a person or persons, probably always 
feminine, described as ka-ra-wi-po-ro, interpreted as kAaFiópos, in other 
words cither a priestess who had charge of a temple or other holy place 
(the xAaFiddpos is associated with a priestess on PY Eb 317) or something 
like a Roman aedituus. But we also find that sundry deities owned not 
inconsiderable propety. Thus on PY Tn 316 ** we have a list of gold 
objects presented to deities, and also men and women. Concerning these 
we may suppose that they become slaves of their divine owners, for the 
expression ‘slave’ (male or femalc) ‘of the god’ or of some named deity 
is fairly common, and it would appear that through these slaves land 
could be owned by the god or goddess; e.g., in PY Es 650. § we read 
a-te-mi-to do-c-ro c-ke to-so-de, i.e., ’Apréutros odos exer Tooóvàe, 
‘Artemis’s slave has the following amount’, and then comes a statement 
of what seems to be the allowance of seed-corn issued to him. It is 
parallel to line 1 of the same tablet, in which a man’s slave is in a like 
position. Some deitics again had in their service skilled work-people, 
whether free or slaves; PY Un 249 for instance presents us with a certain 
Philaios, who was po-ti-|ni|-ja-we-jo  a-re-pa-zo-|o|, interpreted as 
‘unguent-boiler to the Mistress’, 

The deities include a number of goddesscs, not all known as such in 
classical times. The ‘Mistress? may be Athene (a-ta-na po-ti-ni-ja, KN 
V 52), though it would be hasty to assume that she is always so. Artemis 
we have already met with; e-ra occurs several times and seems to be 
Hera; e-re-u-ti-ja seems to be Eleuthia (Eileithyia). We also find in the 
difficult text PY Tn 316 someone called, apparently, pe-re-(i)-ja, which 
if it is identical with méà«a would sccm to make her a dove-goddess ; 
another styled ma-na-sa (?) po-si-da-e-ja, an otherwise unknown consort 
or cult-partner of Poscidon, it would appear; and a third, i-pe-me-de-ja, 
who can hardly be anyone but Iphimedeia, familiar in myth as the mother 
of Otos and Ephialtes (cf. A 30s). Di-u-ja, on the same tablet, pretty 
certainly derives her name from that of Zeus and to this extent is parallel 
to Dione. KN Fp 1 mentions an offering to e-ri-nu, which suggests the 
name Erinys, and Mr. Chadwick informs me that in a tablet published 
by Blegen (AJA, lx, pl. 46, fig. 18) he reads ma-te-re te-i-ja, i.e., parpi 
eta. This, if it indeed means ‘to the Mother of the Gods’, is astonishing 
for so early a monument, but I incline to interpret it as ‘to Mother 
Theia’, again indicating actual cult of one whom we know from Hesiod 


a For the system of reference to tablets see p. xxix. 
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(Theog. 135, 371) and Pindar (Isth. v. 1) as a mythological person, onc 
of the Titans. 

Gods become relatively numerous and important in these records, 
which give us a large proportion of the familiar classical pantheon. 
Zeus is several times mentioned and we hear of his priest at Pylos (PY 
Tn 316, di-ri-mi-jo di-wo i-je-(re ?)-we, which would be in Latin Drimio 
Diali flamini). Poseidon is a leading figure in Pylian worship, as might 
be expected. Enyalios occurs on KN V 52. Apollo has yet to be found, 
for we must not assume that he is identical with Paicon (pa-ja-wo- [ne 2], 
KN V 52), seeing that the two are separate in Homer (E 401, 899, 900). 
Ares is perhaps present by implication, for an otherwise unknown man 
on PY An 656. 6 is described as a-re-i-jo, apparently "Apis, whether that 
means that he claimed descent from the god or simply that he was war- 
like. Another very doubtful identification is that of Hephacstus, for the 
name a-pa-i-ti-jo, which might be Hephaestion or Hephaistius, 1s slender 
evidence when we remember the history of the god. Very surprising 
for chronological reasons is the fragment from Pylos, Xa 06, which reads 
clearly di-wo-nu-so-jo, hardly to be rendered otherwise than by Auvwioovo. 

Little less unexpected arc the traces of a calendar. KN Fp 1 speaks of 
a month Deukios in which certain offerings are made to some of the 
deities mentioned above and a “priestess of the winds’, a-ne-mo i-je-re-ja, 
is spoken of. KN V 280 reads almost like an carly forerunner of the 
Roman calendars, for in it several days have the entry o-u-ki te-mi, 
naturally interpreted as oxi éus, in other words N (nefastus). 

Thus we have evidence, scrappy but suggestive and highly interesting, 
of two pre-Homeric strata of religion ^ : the Minoan, carried by a people 
not of Indo-European speech or antecedents, and the Mycenacan or 
Achaean, belonging to the Greek-speaking invaders. Neither is identical 
with the Homeric picture, but both, especially the latter, have influenced 
it and the subsequent Greck cults alike. That very numerous problems 
remains to be solved is self-evident, but we may perhaps claim with some 
confidence that we now possess the main outlines of the religious history 
of pre-classical times in the Greek world. 
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CHAPTER 16 


BURIAL CUSTOMS 
by George G. E. Mylonas 


SINCE the days of Schliemann, scholars have been pointing out that the 
burial customs described in the Iliad and in the Odyssey contain elements 
which are in disagreement with the evidence obtained from the excava- 
tion of Mycenaean sites. More recent excavations, especially those at 
Mycenae, Prosymna, and Troy, have reduced the margin of disagree- 
ment to such an extent that a new study of the evidence, both literary 
and archacological, promises to lead to a satisfactory reconciliation of the 
differences and to the conclusion that the Mycenacan customs provided 
the tradition from which the epic descriptions were drawn. 

The Iliad and the Odyssey curtain but few accounts of burials, but 
they are sufficient to furnish a clear picture of the customs, beliefs, and 
patterns of behaviour in Homeric times. We have the group burial of 
the Greeks and Trojans (H 331 ff. and 424 ff); the burial of Eetion 
(Z 416 f£) ; of Sarpedon (IT 678 f£) ; of Patroclus (Z 315 f., V 6 tf. and 
128 f£); of Hector (Q 580 ff., 707 ff); of Achilles (o 43f£); of 
Phrontis (y 284-5); of Elpenor (A 51 ff., p 11 ff). In addition we find 
scattered in the poems a few references to the death of Agamemnon, 
Aegisthus, Antilochus, Ajax, and the suitors of Penelope. The description 
of the burial of Patroclus is the most complete and on it are based the 
statements usually made regarding the Homeric burial custom. 

It seems clear that the loss of a dear one caused an outburst of grief 
and lamentation accompanied by tearing of the hair, strewing of ‘dark 
dust’ over head and face, and even lying and rolling in the dirt (X 22 ff. ; 
X 405 f; Q 161 f£). The actual funeral rites, however, began with the 
washing and anointing of the body (II 669; 2350; Q 582), the closing of 
the eyes and the mouth (A 425-6; w 296), considered as the yépas 0avóv- 
twv, the clothing of the corpse, the mpóbeois or lying-in-state on the bicr, 
and the formal lamentation (TI 670 and 680; 2 315 ff.; Q 719 f£). Inthe 
funeral of Patroclus these acts werc followed by a feast and processions 
of the Myrmidons in military array around the body of their comrade 
(W 6f£). In the case of Hector the lamentations and prothesis lasted nine 
days and nights (Q 784); in that of Achilles seventeen days and nights 
(w 63-4). 

This long prothesis of the corpses of the main heroes of the Iliad 
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would seem to indicate that some form of elementary embalming was 
practised occasionally. The actions of Thetis, Apollo, and Aphrodite, 
who treated the corpses of their favourite heroes — Achilles, Sarpedon, 
and Hector — with ambrosia and dpßpóciov čarov and thus kept their 
bodies éuzeda until burial, seem to reflect that practice. The comrades 
of Patroclus filled his wounds with ddcidaros evvedporo and thus pro- 
tected it against an carly disintegration (E 351).! But complete embalm- 
ing seems to be unknown to the Homeric heroes. The verb rapyvw, 
used three times in the Iliad (I1 456, 674; H 8 5), which might be taken 
to imply such a custom, is proved to have been used in thc sense of 
‘giving proper burial’. 

The feast was an essential part of the burial rites. The feast in honour 
of Patroclus was held before the cremation ceremonies; that of Hector 
after (Y 29; Q 80r ff.). Whether or not the holding of the feast before 
the funeral was normal or was imposed by the description of the games 
which followed the burial of Patroclus cannot be determined; the fact, 
however, remains that the burial feast was a required rite, for even 
Orestes gave a funeral feast for his mother and Aegisthus after their 
death (y 309-10). 

The burning of the body formed the central rite of the burial. 
Patroclus's body was placed on the pyre decked with the locks of his 
comrades and was covered with the fat of animals; around his bier were 
placed the carcasses of thosc animals, two-handled jars filled with oil and 
honey and the newly-slain bodies of four horses and of two of the nine 
dogs raised by Patroclus. This was followed by the slaying of twelve 
Trojan captives (¥ 128-77). Hector's body, still dressed in the ddpea 
left by Achilles, was placed on the pyre (Q 785-7) and Achilles's body 
was burned 'in the raiment of the Gods and in abundance of unguents 
and swect honcy' (w 67-8). Even though Elpenor was a humble warrior 
his body, dressed in his armour, was burned amid lamentations (u 12-15). 
In a similar fashion Eetion was burned bearing his armour (Z 418-19). 

The significance of the objects, animals, and men burned along with 
the bodies has to be considered next. It has been pointed out that in the 
case of Eetion and of Elpenor the armour was burned with the bodies, 
while both Hector and Patroclus were placed on the pyre without their 
armour. The simplest explanation of this is to be found in the fact that 
both Patroculus and Hector had lost their armour in battle. The poet 
cxplains that Achilles burned the corpse of Eetion dressed in armour 
because he eefáccaro ró ye Guus; it was an act of pity of a magnani- 
mous chieftain towards an adversary who had lost everything in honour- 
able combat and who had seen his seven sons slain on the self-same day. 
It seems, therefore, reasonable to conclude that in normal cases the armour 
of a warrior was burned with his body. 
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It is customary to see a sacrificial act in the burning of the animals 
on the pyre of Patroclus? This I believe not to be true. Some of the 
animals placed on the pyre were slain to provide the fat with which the 
body was covered and which was intended to speed its cremation; that 
seems to have been the purpose of their immolation and not an act of 
sacrifice. The horses and dogs formed part of the belongings of the dead 
and, like any other of his possessions, were placed on the pyre to give 
pleasure and comfort to the departed in his passage to Hades. If the 
sacrifice of animals was part of the burial ritual we should expect to find 
the rite performed at least in the burial of the warriors who had fallen 
on the Trojan plain and who were given burial under a truce. The 
honey and oil, contained in the two-handled jars, were also intended to 
give comfort to the departed in his long journey, and I believe that they 
were placed there as a result of a custom which postulated a long journey 
to the nether world, a journey for which supplies were necessary; a 
custom which must go back to the rite of inhumation. 

The immolation of the twelve Trojan youths, often taken to be a 
remnant of a barbaric ritual that had become obsolete and that demanded 
human sacrifices over the grave of a hero, is explained by the poet as 
mouny ITarpókAow Mevovrid8oto Üavóvros (® 28; cf. X 91-3, 336-7, ctc.). 
Thus it should be placed in the same category as the killing of an enemy 
in revenge for a friend lost. To avenge the death of a friend or kinsman 
by killing his slayer or an opponent of equal or even of lower rank was a 
common Homeric practice (P 34-5, 538-9; E 470, and especially 
482-5).3 Achilles considered himself responsible for the death of his 
friend; he therefore tried to atone for his error and at the same time to 
avenge the death of his friend by inflicting the greatest possible punish- 
ment on the Trojans (cf. X 98-9, 329-42; T 321 ff). Deiphobus’s state- 
ment that he killed Hypsenor, son of Hippasos, first to avenge the death 
of Asios and then to provide to his friend a mouróv — ‘one to escort him 
on his way’ (N 414 ff.), seems to explain both thc killing of the Trojans 
and the true meaning of the gifts placed on the pyre; these were to pro- 
vide for the journey to the House of Hades. The calling of the name of 
the departed and the pouring of libations while the corpse was being 
burned seem to be another rite illustrated by Achilles (V 217-21). Both 
were stopped as soon as the body was consumed by the fire. Then the 
end of the cremation rites was reached; the smouldering fire was 
extinguished with wine and the bones were collected and placed in an 
urn. Over the pyre an earthern r/pflos was erected and a stele was 
placed — the yépas 8avóvrov (H 86-91, 336; Il 457; F 245; 9 584; 
À 74 f; p 13; etc). The róußos had no relation to the state of the 
psyche in the lower world and its only purpose was to attract the attention 
of the generations of men yet to be born (éocopevorer mvôéoðo) and thus 
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to keep alive the memory and especially the xàéos of the departed 
(H 87-91). Games held in honour of the dead completed the burial 
ceremonies (V 257 ff. ; sce also ¥ 630-1). By then the psyche — whatever 
we may wish to understand by that term — had descended “Aidos elow, 
there to stay without clear self-consciousness, like an e3wAor, neither 
feeling nor desiring anything. All its associations with the world of the 
living had ended. For it is reasonable to suggest that the Greeks of the 
epics believed that at death the psyche, abandoning the body, proceeded 
towards the House of Hades, but could not mingle with the other deni- 
zens of Erebus; that it was kept away from the realm of shadows until 
the corpse was given proper burial (V 69 ff.) ; that the psyche remained 
sentient as long as the body remained unburied. ras ràv àrádo suds, 
remarks Aristonicus (on W' 104), “Opnpos re cwlodcas rv dpóvqaw 
dmoriWera. Once the body was properly buried, and in the poems once 
the body was destroyed by fire, the psyche was no longer ticd to the world 
of the living. 

In contrast to the anxiety expressed for the cremation of the body is 
the apparent indifference to the fate of the bones of those who perished 
far from their native land. These could be left in hostile soil, and con- 
sequently at the mercy of surviving foes, or anywhere on the way, and no 
onc scems to have wished his bones to be returned to his native land. It 
is true that Nestor in the Iliad (H 334 ff.) advises Agamemnon to burn the 
dead a ‘little way from the ships that each man may bear their bones home 
to their children, whenso we return again to our native land’. But long 
ago Aristarchus had rejected the lines, óv« où 8ià tobro éxalovro, dmws rà 
dora kopiowvTar, dA. ovvybeia, and these lines certainly are in opposition 
to the gencral practice as illustrated by the pocms. For in the Iliad and 
the Odyssey we find no effort on the part of the living to take the cremated 
remains of their friends and relations home. Thus the ashes and bones of 
Patroclus, Achilles, Antilochus, and Ajax and of the warnrors of Iliad H 
were left in foreign, hostile soil. We may also recall that when Achilles 
boasted that he would load his ships with the booty he had accumulated 
and with all his belongings, he did not even mention the boncs of com- 
rades fallen in battle (I 356 ff.). It seems clear that the destruction of the 
flesh and the sinews formed the important part of the burial; that the 
sinews and flesh were believed to tie the psyche to the world of the living 
and to prevent its admission to the circle of the phantoms; that the bones 
had no significance after they were deprived of the flesh and sinews which 
covered them. 

It is generally agreed, and it has become apparent from our discussion, 
that cremation was the sole method of burial employed by the Homeric 
people. The bodies of Patroclus, of Hector, of Achilles, of Eetion, of 
Elpenor, and of the warriors in the seventh book of the Iliad were so 
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disposed of. References to cremation are numerous throughout and even 
the bodies of the warriors who perished by the darts of Apollo were 
cremated: aiev 5€ mvpai vexdwy kaiovro Üapewt (A 52). It is not clear 
what kind of burial was given to Phrontis, the pilot of Menelaus (y 284-5), 
and the friends of Penclope’s suitors merely carried the bodies from the 
halls of Odysseus and @dmrov exaoro: (w 417). The verb ddmrew used in 
that instance would perhaps give the impression of inhumation; but in 
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the Iliad and the Odyssey it was used to indicate cremation: Ó6dmre pe 
órr. Táywora, pleads Patroclus, and his corpse is burned as he wished 
(V 71). Elpenor begs not to be left d@amrov, àÀM pe karchar (A 72-6) 
and Odysseus drre: him, which is further explained ére: vexpds 7 exay 
(u 13). Yet we have a few references to “bones rotting in the rain’ 
(a 161; cf. 45). These references, however, could be explained by the 
assumption that the bodies of the heroes involved, through inability to 
perform the proper rites, were left unburied on hostile soil, like those 
of Odysseus’s comrades in the land of the Kikones. It is reasonable there- 
fore to conclude that cremation was the only mode of burial described or 
mentioned in the Iliad and the Odyssey. 

If from the epics we turn to the actual remains of prehistoric Greece 
we shall find, I believe, that the evidence of the poems agrces more fully 
with that provided by the late Mycenaean period. The remains teach 
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us that inhumation was the only mode of burial in that period. The dead 
were placed in family graves; those in chamber-tombs (Fig. 48) were 
usually placed on the floor, more seldom on a platform or bench built or 
cut out of the rock. Around them gifts were laid; among them pre- 
dominate drinking cups, vessels meant to contain liquids, and storage jars 
apparently filled with supplies. In some graves at Prosymna, for 
example, jars were found still covered with tightly-fitting lids; and in 
Tomb $30 at Mycenae two alabastra were full of a greasy earth which on 
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Fic. 49. Mycenacan bechive-tomb 


analysis showed definite traces of oil. Weapons and occasionally the 
tools of the deceased were also placed with him. After every burial the 
door of the grave was walled up and its dromos was filled in. The filling 
in of the dromos necessitated the placing of markers over the graves for 
identification purposes. Sometimes these were regular stelai, more 
commonly they seem to have been boulders. The stelai over the Shaft 
Graves at Mycenae are well known; and more were discovered in 1952 
in the new Grave Circle there (Pls. 9, b, 33). Examples at Eleusis and 
Mycenae (cf. Pl. 29, b) respectively prove that the use of stelai persisted 
from late in Middle Helladic till the end of the Mycenaean period. In 
2K 
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the case of the beehive-tombs additional earth was heaped over the 
tholos (cf. Fig. 49), so that from a distance they must have shown up as 
mounds, which in at least some cases were made more conspicuous by a 
low wall running round the base. Thus the practice of yevew yurjp 
yoiav over a grave was not foreign to the Mycenaeans. Around the 
grave a funeral feast was held, and it is possible to deduce that before 
blocking the door of the grave a toast in farewell to the dead or a libation 
in his honour, followed by the shattering of the goblet against the door 
of the tomb, formed part of the burial ceremonies. 

The most striking characteristic, perhaps, of the burial customs of the 
Mycenaeans appears to be the disrespect shown to the bones of ancestors. 
As a rule they were swept against the walls of the graves, or piled with 
some of their belongings in cists cut in the floors, and occasionally bones 
and pottery and other belongings were thrown out into the dromos. 
This disrespect contrasts strongly with the reverence exhibited and the 
care shown to the bodies when they were laid in the grave and it can be 
explained only if we assume that the Mycenaeans, like the Homeric 
people, believed that the spirit of the departed was sentient and still in the 
world of the living as long as the flesh was in existence ; that the moment 
the flesh was dissolved and the body was transformed into a pile of bones 
it no longer dwelt in the grave, that it could not reappear; that then the 
spirit had descended into its final abode never to return and was not 
interested in the actions of relatives whose lives it could no longer 
influence. And so the bones could be swept aside or even thrown out 
with impunity. 

Finally we may note that the Mycenaeans were in the habit of erecting 
cenotaphs in honour of friends or relatives who had perished in foreign 
lands, as can be proved by Grave 2 at Dendra and perhaps by Tomb 528 
at Mycenae. With less certainty we can assume that funeral games were 
customary and that the chariot scenes depicted on Mycenaean stelai are 
representations of chariot races held in honour of the deceased. Perhaps 
we should add that the existence of a general cult of the dead in Mycenaean 
times cannot be proved by the available evidence. At Menidi sacrifices 
were made in the dromos of a Mycenaean beehive-tomb from Geometric 
to classical times; but the practice does not extend back to the Mycenaean 
period itself. What happened here seems rather to be that the tomb was 

discovered some centuries after its construction and use, and ‘identified’ as 
the grave of a hero, who was subsequently honoured as such. In a similar 
way certain Helladic tombs discovered by the writer at Eleusis appear to 
have been identified in early classical times as the burial places of the seven 
heroes (less Amphiaraus) who fought against Thebes and were according 
to tradition buried in Attic soil. These graves were consequently sur- 
rounded by a wall and respected as a historic precinct, even down to the 
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time of Pausanias (Pausan. i. 31. 1). Again, a cult was held over a num- 
ber of graves at Prosymna (thirteen out of fifty graves explored) and 
perhaps in the dromos of the Tomb of Clytemnestra and above Tomb 520 
at Mycenae. However, that practice dates from Late Geometric times 
and could not be considered as a survival of a practice current in the 
Mycenaean period. Other similar instances could be quoted; but 
though they illustrate the archaic and classical Greeks’ interest in the 
heroic age and their religious veneration of the heroes, they are not evi- 
dence for any cult of the dead among the Mycenaean Greeks. Nor is 
there any clear evidence for it in Minoan Crete, despite the Temple Tomb 
at Knossos and the interpretation sometimes put on scenes painted on the 
famous sarcophagus from Ayia Triadha. The latter, which are unique 
in Minoan and Mycenaean art, show offerings being carried towards a 
small but richly decorated building, outside which stands a robed man in a 
stiff attitude: but their interpretation is obscure. Though some sort of 
ritual seems implied it is quite uncertain whether (as has been suggested) 
the stiff figure represents a dead man receiving posthumous honours. In 
one instance only, in the Grave Circle at Mycenae, we may possibly have 
a cult. That it lasted for a brief period only is indicated by the fact that 
the altar in the Grave Circle was covered up at the time of the levelling 
of the circle area and of the construction of the parapet wall. This cult, 
moreover, can be attributed to external, Egyptian-Minoan, influences 
and to the belief in the superhuman qualities of a benevolent king ~ hich 
were continued even after his death. In a similar manner some of the 
heroes of the Iliad and the Odyssey — Menelaus and the Dioscuri — 
were destined not to share the common lot of mortals and were assigned 
special places away from the House of Hades (8 561 ff.; A 300 ff.). 
Homer refers also to sacrifices offered to Erechtheus, the benevolent ruler 
of Athens (B 547 ff.). 

The comparison of the burial customs described in the Homeric 
poems and those followed by the Mycenaeans will disclose the differences 
and similarities existing between the two. Of especial importance is that 
the basic conception of what happens to the spirit once death has brought 
life to an end seems to be essentially the same in both instances. The 
Homeric heroes raised a r/uflos over the area of the pyre; in a similar 
manner earth was poured over the tholos and in the dromos of the graves 
which enclosed the corpse of a relative. The stele was the yépas 0avóvrov ; 
it was also the common means used by the Mycenaeans to identify their 
graves. Personal belongings and food supplies were burned with the 
body of Patroclus; in a corresponding manner such were placed in the 
graves of the Mycenaeans. Supplies and gifts were not given to the dead 
after cremation in the epic story ; similarly after the decay of the flesh no 
provisions were laid in the Mycenaean graves and even the original 
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furnishings were scattered. In both we find libations poured in honour 
of the dead; in both we find cenotaphs built for those who perished 
away from home. It seems that in both cases a funeral feast and funeral 
games formed part of the ritual. 


The most striking difference in the burial customs of the Mycenaeans 


and of the people described in the poems is that inhumation was the only 
mode employed by the prehistoric people in the mainland of Greece 
while cremation was the mode employed by the Homeric heroes. The 
Homeric custom cannot agree with reality because, as has often been 
pointed out, cremation was never universally practised in Greece but 
went alongside inhumation. For the Mycenaean period the only verified 
case of cremation is that discovered by Blegen in Tomb XLI at Prosymna. 
Cremations are, however, now reported from the cemetery of Porto 
Rafti in Attica, belonging to the closing years of the Mycenaean era. 
Miss Lorimer has pointed out 5 that at Athens in the Protogeometric 
cemetery of the Kerameikos cremation was the sole mode of burial; she 
has attributed the burials to Achaean refugees who were established in 
that city after the Dorian invasion, and has advanced the view that these 
cremations could have formed the Homeric background. However 
attractive that suggestion may be, it is difficult to reconcile with all the 
facts: inhumation continued to prevail at Asine, Tiryns, Mycenac, and 
the territory around these sites, ee presumably a good many Achaeans 
remained even after that invasion; we cannot be sure of the complete 
prevalence of cremation in Attica in Protogeometric times, since we secem 
to have both inhumation and cremation at Eleusis; and we are unable 
to explain how the refugees were able to influence the native Athenians 
to abandon abruptly their ancestral custom of inhumation and to adopt 
cremation. The sudden change could be due to other causes, such as 
plague conditions, as in the Peloponnesian War. The rather un-impres- 
sive Protogeometric cremations certainly could not have inspired the 
magnificent description of Patroclus’s funeral; and the cremation burials 
of Athens are not associated with the erection of 7¥uBor and orfda, 
which in Homer are considered as the yépas Üovóvrow. It seems to us, 
then, that the Protogeomcetric burials of Athens could not have formed 
the source from which were drawn the Homeric descriptions. 

At Halos in Achaea Phthiotis, wherc in the early Iron Age inhumation 
was practised, a number of tumuli have been excavated, one of which 
covered sixteen funeral pyres of the eighth century; and at Colophon 
tumuli were associated with cremation burial in a Geometric cemetery 
of perhaps similar date. But the isolation of these instances makes it at 
present impossible to define their relation (if any) to Homeric usage. 
Miss Lorimer has indeed suggested that at Halos (in Achilless own 
country) there might be imitation of Homeric practice. The same might 
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be said for Colophon; but this would take us into the field of con- 
jecture. It would be equally hazardous to suppose that the practice at 
Colophon (not, so far as present knowledge goes, paralleled elsewhere in 
Ionia) was familiar to Homer, and therefore projected by him into the 
heroic scene. 

We may now remark that the burials described in the poems in some 
detail take place beyond the mainland of Greece, on hostile soil and during 
a military campaign. Phrontis was buried in Greece, but no details of 
his burial are given. The same holds truc in the case of Penclope's suitors 
(y 284-5; w 417). In the Iliad and the Odyssey we have but two refer- 
ences to cremation which may be taken to apply to the mainland of 
Greece. In the Odyssey (A 218 ff.) we find Anticleia explaining ‘the 
appointed way with mortals when one dies. For the sinews no longer 
hold the flesh and the bones together, but the strong might of fire 
destroys these, as soon as the life leaves the white bones. . . . The 
statement can be construed as indicating that cremation was the mode 
of burial, but it can also be considered as a summary of the practices 
described in the Iliad. Again, Phoenix’s assertion that the Calydonian 
Boar zrodAovs 6€ muprjs éméByo’ aAeyewtjs (I 546) can be taken as a set phrase 
which may or may not reflect actual conditions in Greece proper. At 
best, both statements are doubtful and cannot prove definitely the existence 
of the custom of cremation in the mainland during the period represented 
by the poems. 

There can be no doubt, however, that the Trojans of Priam and the 
members of Agamemnon’s expeditionary force, while in the Troad, 
practised cremation. We are now in a position to assert that as far as the 
Trojans are concerned the poems secm to agree with reality. For the 
excavations of the University of Cincinnati, under the direction of Prof. 
Blegen, have proved that the inhabitants of Troy VI practised cremation.’ 
Taking into consideration the conservatism which dominates burial 
customs, we can assume with a degree of certainty that the custom was 
continued to the days of Priam. We may further assume that the 
Mycenaean Greeks of Agamemnon met with the custom in the Troad 
and that they adopted it as the most expedient and appropriate in their 
circumstances. Their beliefs about the disposition of the dead would in 
no way be violated by the adoption of the foreign custom ; for it brought 
about in a faster way the release of the spirit obtained previously by the 
gradual and rather long process of natural decay. Conservatism, the 
existence of ancestral sepulchres and even the limited supply of wood 
could have forced them to revert to the older custom of ERA after 
they returned home. Thus the usc of cremation by the Homeric heroes 
can be explained and an answer can be advanced for the question raised 

a Cf. Ch. 13 (i). 
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by the evidence obtained in all the excavated Late Mycenaean cemete- 
rics. 

Our survey, we believe, has shown that the similarities of burial 
customs existing between the Mycenaean and the Homeric world are 
many and weighty and that the main difference, the contrast of inhuma- 
tion practised in the former and of cremation held in the latter, can be 
reconciled in a satisfactory manner. It seems therefore reasonable to 
conclude that the Mycenaean and Trojan burial customs of the Late 
Bronze Age provided the tradition which was followed by the poet or 
poets of the Iliad and the Odyssey. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER 16 


1. For the meaning of évvedpovo sec S. Marinatos in Studies presented to David M. Robinson, 
i. 131-2. 

2. Rohde, Psyche (transl. Hills), 45, n. 12, maintains the sacrificial character of the 
‘proccedings at the rogus of Patroclus’. For the opposite view cf. von Fritze, De libatione 
veterum Graecorum, 71 ff. 

3. Cf. S. E. Bassett, ' Achilles's Treatment of Hector’s Body’, TAPA, lxiv. 41 ff. 
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Asine : O. Fródin and A. W. Persson, Asine, Results of the Swedish Excavation 1922-30 
(1938). 
Dendra: A. W. Persson, The Royal Tombs at Dendra near Midea (1931) and New 
Tombs at Dendra (1945). 
Mycenae: C. Tsountas, ’Avacxadgal tédwv év Mvrývais, in AE, 1888, 119 ff. 
A. J. B. Wace and others, in BSA, xxv. 103 ff. (for Grave Circle A) and 283 ff. 
(for the tholos tombs). 
A. J. B. Wace, Chamber Tombs at Mycenae (1932) (= Archacologia, 1xxxii) ; and 
Mycenae (1949), esp. ch. iv. 
G. E. Mylonas, Ancient Mycenae (1957) (for Gravc Circle B). 
Messenia: N. Valmin, ‘Tholos Tombs and Tumuli’ in Corolla Archaeologica Principi 
Gustavo Adolpho dedicata (1932), 216 ff. = AIRRS, 11). 
Prosymna: C. W. Blegen, Prosymna, the Helladic Settlement preceding the Argive 
Heraeum (1938), esp. ch. vi. 
Vaphceio : C. Tsountas, ’Epevvai év TÌ Aaxwrixi kat ó Tá$os Tob Badeiov, in Als, 1889, 
136-7. 
Troy: C. W. Blegen, Troy, ni. 
s. H. L. Lorimer, Homer and the Monuments (1950), ch. iii. 1. 
6. For further discussion of funeral rites, etc., sce : 
G. E. Mylonas, ‘Homeric and Mycenaean Burial Customs’, AJA, lii. 56 ff. 
‘The Figured Mycenaean Stelai’, AJA, lv. 134 ff. 
‘The Cult of the Dead in Helladic Times’, in Studies presented to David M. 
Robinson, i. 102 f. 
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CHAPTER 17 


HOUSES AND PALACES 
by Alan J. B. Wace 


IT is strictly speaking incorrect to speak of the Homeric house because 
Homer nowhere gives any definite information about the house of an 
average man. Practically the only dwelling he mentions other than the 
homes of kings and princes is the hut of Eumacus, the swincherd. He is 
represented as living a solitary and rather primitive life, for he was a slave, 
among the swine he watched. We have allusions to the palace of Priam 
with quarters for fifty sons and fifty daughters-in-law, to say nothing of 
possible nurseries for grandchildren like Astyanax ; the palace of Troy, 
however, is fanciful and romantic as Homer wished his hearers to imagine 
it. The palace of Alcinous again is the dwelling of an ideal monarch and 
is equipped with magic contrivances such as anyone of Homer’s audience 
might have liked to possess. Circe's home is the abode of a SOIcercss, 
Polyphemus's cave is the den of a barbarous giant. There is no necd to 
multiply instances. Homer mentions three palaces in the Odyssey; that 
of Odysseus in Ithaca, that of Nestor at Pylos, and that of Menclaus at 
Sparta. The allusions to the two latter are few, those to the other arc 
many. We must remember that Odysseus’s palace in any case is not the 
house of the average man, but that of a king or prince. It is a second- 
class palace, too, for Telemachus, used to the palace at Ithaca where geese 
waddle about the court littered with dung hcaps, is amazed at the sight of 
Menelaus’s home, a first-class palace. His reactions are those which a 
Trollope character might have who comes from the shabbiness of Belton 
Castle to the glories of Gatherum. 

Homer being a poet does not, of course, describe the home of 
Odysseus in detail. He assumes that his audience is familiar with the 
appearance of a royal or princely dwelling and therefore that his allusions 
to this or to that feature will be understood. His hearers would naturally 
believe him to be referring to the kind of house they would at once 
imagine as fit for a hero and as one which could be inhabited. They 
would also naturally allow for agglutinative grandeur as in the palace of 
Priam, with accommodation for a family of really royal and heroic size. 
They would equally discount the supernatural, necessary in the house of a 
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king like Alcinous who lived happily for ever with a devoted wife and a 
beautiful daughter. 

The early-nineteenth-century commentators on Homer assumed that 
in Homeric lands the houses never had more than one storey and that the 
men and women occupied separate quarters in a rather oriental manner. 
There was no evidence to support such assumptions, which incidentally 
disregard Homer's mention of staircases. After Schliemann's excavation 
of the Mycenaean palace at Tiryns in 1884 the Homeric commentators, 
once they had been convinced that the ruins were not Byzantine, im- 
mediately began to interpret them in the light of their own belief of what 
a Homeric great house should be. They also paid no attention to the 
clear evidence of staircases and basements. Even modern writers like 
Miss Lorimer have not been able to cast off the shackles of old assumptions 
and have failed to take advantage of the information derived from the 
House of Columns at Mycenae (Fig. 50). Since then the palace at Pylos, 
probably Nestor’s palace, has been excavated, and other private houses 
at Mycenae have been explored. 

A passage in the Iliad (Z 316) referring to the house of Paris gives it a 
triple division: of of émoinoav 0dAapov kai Sua kai advaAjv. This seems 
to mean the private or domestic rooms such as bedrooms and storerooms, 
the reception rooms, and the court with perhaps a propylon or gatchouse. 
There is no hint in this passage that these rooms were all on one floor, 
and none of the other passages in the Iliad or Odyssey referring to houses 
or palaces gives any indication that they were on one floor only. On the 
contrary, in both the Iliad and the Odyssey there are many references to 
ascents to an upper storey or descents to basement rooms. This agrees 
with what we know of Mycenacan houses and palaces. The palaces of 
Mycenae, Tiryns, and Pylos all had more than one floor. The private 
houses excavated at Mycenae not only have basements, but also un- 
doubtedly had upper storeys. In the Iliad (Z 288) Hecuba descends to a 
storeroom where clothes were kept.! In the Odyssey (B 337) Telemachus 
goes down to a storeroom where gold and bronze werc kept, clothes in 
chests, oil, and pithoi of wine set in a row along the wall. The key of this 
was kept by Eurycleia, the housekeeper. Also in the Odyssey (o 99) 
Menelaus and Helen go down to a basement storeroom to pick out prc- 
sents for Telemachus. Thus the evidence of the excavations of Mycenaean 
houses and that of Homer agrce. 

It is reasonable therefore to believe that Homer in referring to the 
houses or palaces of Odysseus, Nestor, and Menelaus had in mind build- 
ings not unlike those which have been excavated at Tiryns, Pylos, and 
Mycenae. How Homer obtained this knowledge of such buildings is 
another question which is irrelevant to the present study. The references 
to the various parts of the house given in the Odyssey can be illustrated 
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reasonably by the plans of the Mycenaean palaces just mentioned. Per- 
haps the large house on the castern side of the citadel of Mycenae called 
the House of Columns illustrates the simple palace of Odysseus better 
than the claborate palaces of Pylos or Tiryns. This house (sec plan, Fig. 
so) stood just behind the tower near the south-eastern angle of the citadel 
on a broad terrace partly artificial. It scems to have been the residence of 
some well-to-do person, a noble or high official perhaps. The entrance 
(A) lies on the north. The main threshold, of conglomerate, is set back 
between two antae whose corners were formed by two blocks of the same 
stone. From the threshold a corridor floored with cement (B) leads into 
a court which had on the west a row of five columns and on the cast a 
row of three columns. On the north side of the court are two large 
column bases which belong to the porch (C) or at#ovea of the main room 
of the house. The porch led over a conglomerate threshold into a vesti- 
bule or zpddopos (D). The vestibule in turn led into the main room or 
uéyapov proper (E). This, unfortunately, is much ruined and none of 
its internal arrangements can now be determined. In its cast wall there is 
a small doorway (F) which gave access to a corridor (G). From this 
corridor a small staircase (H) led to an upper storey. The doorway (F) 
thus apparently was a private means of communication with the megaron 
from the domestic rooms of the house approached by the staircase (H). 
The corridor (G) seems to have turned at right angles southwards into 
another corridor (K) which would have led into the arcade (L) on the 
cast side of thc court. This plan would have provided a separate exit 
from the domestic quarter to the court and thence to the main entrancc. 
It would meet all the requirements of the account in the Odyssey (y 126-38) 
which tells how Odysscus sent Eumaeus to guard a corridor by which the 
suitors and Mclanthius might have sent word to friends outside while 
Odysscus was covering the main door of the megaron. 

On the south side of the court a heavy conglomerate threshold (M) 
led to rooms which were above the basement and on the same level as 
the court. There was probably yct another storcy above this, but no 
certainty about it is now obtainable. 

From the south-west corner of the court a ramp (N), which was per- 
haps once covered by a flight of wooden stairs, leads to a basement. This 
contained five rooms at least. One of these which opened to the out- 
side contained pithoi set against the walls as Homer describes (B 337 ff.). 
Another which opened indoors had contained a series of large stirrup- 
jars, one of which was inscribed (cf. Pl. 39, a). Both these storerooms 
had thresholds of conglomerate. The house was excavated by Tsountas 
in 1892, but no account of it was ever published and so practically no 
further details are known about its interior arrangements or equipment. 
It is reasonable, however, to assume that the house of Odysseus as 
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Fic. 50. Plan of the House of Columns, Myccnae 


visualized by Homer resembled it in plan. We can now examine in 
more detail some of the features of the Homeric great house. 

OdAapos, Thalamos.—Homer, who was a poet, does not always keep 
to one meaning for this word. In its simple use it seems to be applied to 
a room which is private, can be kept locked, and is not open to visitors. 
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In this sense it is used for Penelope’s room upstairs and for storerooms, 
both in the basement and upstairs. In a general sense it can be applied, 
as in the passage in the Iliad already quoted (Z 316), to the special domestic 
quarters of the house, the family part of the house as opposed to the 
reception rooms. It can thus be used in much the same way as the English 
word ‘room’, and mean bedroom, storeroom, and in short any kind of 
room. In Odysseus's house Penclope’s thalamos (7 53) was on the upper 
floor near the megaron. The thalamos where the bow was kept was 
apparently upstairs ($ 8) and in it lay ceeurjAca of gold, copper, and iron. 
Telemachus transferred the arms from the megaron to a thalamos (r 17) 
and also fetched arms for his father from a thalamos (y 109). Melanthius 
goes to a thalamos which seems to have been upstairs (y 142) to get arms 
for the suitors. It is possible that all these passages where arms are con- 
cerned relate to one room (see y 140), probably upstairs, which was the 
armoury. It was apparently not the room where the bow was, because 
Penelope had the key of that room, while the door of the room with the 
arms does not seem to have been locked, since Telemachus obtained 
access to it without asking his mother or anyone celse for the key. The 
basement storcroom of which Eurycleia had the key (B 337) is also called 
a thalamos. The bedroom of Penelope and Odysseus was also a thalamos 
(U 192). Menelaus and Helen sleep uvyó Sduov omAoto, but when 
Menclaus gets up in the morning he goes êk 0aAípow. We imagine 
therefore that the bedroom of Helen and Menclaus was in some inner 
private or domestic part of the housc. 

GóAos, Tholos.—This, which to judge by its name was a round con- 
struction of some kind, is mentioned only in the Odyssey (x 442, 466) as 
being in the courtyard of the house of Odysseus. We have no clue to its 
purpose and no archaeological evidence for it up to the present. Thus in 
default of satisfactory evidence either literary or archacological it remains 
inexplicable. 

KXipa£, Klimax.—This as applied to a house in Homer means staircase 
and not ladder. Homer clearly imagines his characters as going up and 
down stairs (a 362, 7 602). The palaces and houses excavated at Mycenac, 
Tiryns, and Pylos all had staircases and upper floors. The same is true of 
Cretan palaces and houses. So the old idca that Homeric houses had only 
one floor must be abandoned. A staircase is an essential feature of a 
Homeric house. 

Aatpn, Laure.—This is mentioned only in one passage (x 128, 1 37) 
and from the context seems to mean a passage or corridor. It led 
apparently from the side door (see ’Opaobvpn) of the megaron, to the court. 
It appears to have been narrow, because it could be defended by one man. 
It could thus well be applied to the corridor in the House of Columns at 
Mycenae which goes from the back of the eastern arcade of the court 
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(L, P) along (K, G) the side and back of the room (Q) to a side door (F) 
in the east wall of the megaron or hall. This passage in the House of 
Columns well suits the requirements of the Odyssey. It leaves the megaron 
by a side door and its exit into the east side of the court could easily be 
watched by anyone at the main entrance (C) of the megaron. From the 
side door (F) of the megaron access to any rooms above could easily be 
obtained by the staircase (H) in the side corridor (G). We need not 
imagine that every Homeric house had such a Aavpy, but Homer gives 
one to the house of Odysseus for the purposes of his tale. 

Méyapov, Megaron.—The best translation of this word is probably 
‘hall’. In its simple usage it seems to mean a large reception room or 
dining hall. In this use it is applied to the great hall of Odysseus's house 
where the suitors congregate and feast and where their slaughter takes 
place (a 365; x 127). It is in fact the centre of the palace, the principal 
living room analogous to the great hall of a mediaeval English manor 
house or the dining hall of an Oxford or Cambridge college. From this 
it comes to denote the whole residence or great house, a sense in which it 
is frequently used in the plural (A 396, 418; p $69). So too the English 
hall can be used to denote the whole residence, as in the names of some 
manor houses or colleges, like Haddon Hall or Trinity Hall. The 
Mycenaean analogy to the Homeric megaron is complete. In each of the 
great Mycenaean palaces, at Mycenae, Tiryns, and Pylos, there is a great 
hall on one side of the court.t This has a porch, aifovoa, a vestibule, 
mpó8opos, and a dining Hall with a hearth in the centre, uéyapov. A 
similar arrangement occurs in smaller houses as in Tsountas’s House and 
the House of Columns at Mycenae. Homer assumes that his audience 
was familiar with this kind of arrangement. Visitors are given beds in the 
aibovoa (y 399; 8 297 £.), but Odysseus even when disguised as a beggar 
sleeps in the vestibule, mpóŝouos (v 1). The megaron seems to be derived 
from the Middle Bronze Age house and its development is well illustrated 
by the Middle and Late Helladic houses excavated at Korakou and other 
sites (cf. Fig. 9).? There is good reason also to believe it to have been the 
prototype of the classical Greek temple.3 Certainly there are corre- 
spondences of form, and temples are known at some places to have arisen 
on the sites of Mycenaean palaces. The so-called temple built in the 
megaron at Tiryns, however, is not a classical temple but a simple and 
partial reconstruction of the great megaron after it was first destroyed.‘ 

MeodSp01, Mesodmai.—tIn the two passages where this word is used it 
is closely connected with the walls of the house: roiyo: peyápwv Kadai 
re pecdduar (T 37; v 354). Whether the word has the same meaning 
as the classical pecduvar known from Attic building inscriptions is uncer- 
tain. Aristarchus identified the mesodmai as spaces between the columns, 

a For plans of the Mycenae and Pylos palaces see Figs. 28, 35. For Tiryns cf. Fig. 17. 
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but there is no reason to accept his explanation. From the use of the 
word in the two passages it is clearly an expansion of totyor. A possible 
explanation is that it refers to the timber framework which supported 
the crude brick superstructure of Mycenacan house walls The word 
could then denote either the timber framework itself and so parallel that 
of the classical mesomnai, or clse the masonry interspaces between the 
vertical and horizontal beams of the timber framework. A possible 
objection to this is that when the walls were finished and covered with 
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Fic. 51. Reconstruction of fresco illustrating a building. 
(Width in the original c. 20 in.) 


plaster or stucco the timber framework would be invisible. It might, 
however, have been picked out as m some English black and white 
building or in some Mycenacan frescoes to give a pattern to the walls (cf. 
Fig. 51). In any case the phrase kadai re peoóôuar seems obviously an 
expansion or almost a synonym of the word rotyou. 

Muyés, Mychos.—This word seems to mean ‘recess’ or ‘corner’, In 
the passages in the Iliad referring to the tent or hut of Achilles in the 
camp before Troy it seems to apply to the two inner or back corners of 
the main and probably only room. In these corners Achilles and Patro- 
clus slept (I 663 f£). In the Odyssey (8 304) Helen and Menelaus 
sleep pvyd Séuou tfnAoio, but we should not imagine that the host and 
hostess of a house so grand that it astonished Telemachus slept in the 
inner corners of the dining room. Moreover, Menelaus (8 307 ff.) next 
morning when he gets out of bed and dresses goes éx QaAíuow. So we 
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can take puvy Séuov to mean ‘within the house’. So Menelaus and 
Nestor sleep pvy@ ópov and Andromache weaves uvyó 8ópov. The 
superlative uvyotraros, ‘inmost’ ($ 146) confirms the generic use of 
pvxós. We cannot press the meaning too closely and try to distinguish 
between pvy@ peydpoto and puy@ 8ópov and say that the first refers to the 
actual back corners of the hall while the latter means deep within the 
house. In the Homeric hymn to Hermes (l. 252) puyods ueyáAow 
Sduoro means, as we should say, ‘the depths of the great house’. So we 
can assume that uvyós can have a special meaning ‘inner corner’ or 
‘recess’ and a generic meaning ‘depths’ or ‘within’ and for this latter 
sense We may compare pvy@ "Apyeos immofórow. Our translation of 
pvxós must therefore be governed by the context. It is not a specialized 
word denoting a specific type of room or part of the house. 

"Opcobdpy, Orsothyre.—This, from the passage in the Odyssey (y 126, 
132, 333) where it is mentioned, was obviously a side door from the 
megaron leading to the domestic portion of the great house and also giving 
access to a narrow corridor leading past the front door of the megaron 
and so to the outside world. This is clear from a passage in the Ety- 
mologicum Magnum (634. 1); ‘the orsothyre is a little door through which 
one ascends to the upper floor or women’s quarters’. The side door (F) 
of the megaron of the House of Columns leads into a narrow corridor (G) 
which gives access to the staircase (H), to the storey above, and also to the 
eastern colonnade (L) of the court. From this one can go past the main 
door of the megaron and so reach the west colonnade of the court, the 
entrance passage, and the front door of the house. If this interpretation 
is correct we have an archaeological illustration of an orsothyre which 
satisfies the Homeric requirements, and there is no need to look further. 

O38ós, Oudos.—The thresholds in the house of Odysseus are described 
as of stone and as of wood. The wooden thresholds are of oak, dpvwor 
and ash, eivor. In the Mycenaean palaces at Mycenae and Tiryns and 
also apparently at Pylos the main thresholds are of stone. The same 
holds true for the House of Columns at Mycenae where some basement 
thresholds even are of stone. On the other hand, at Mycenae the base- 
ment thresholds in the South House, the House of the Warrior Vase, the 
House of the Oil Merchant, and the House of Sphinxes were of wood. 
In Tsountas’s House some thresholds on the upper floor were of stone 
and some, in the basement, of wood. This evidence suggests that in 
first-class positions the thresholds were of stone and that in second-class 
positions (as in basements) the thresholds were of wood. Thus we need 
not lay unnecessary emphasis on the stone and wooden thresholds in the 
house of Odysseus, which was a second-class palace. In such a ‘palace’ 
we should expect the important doors to have stone thresholds (as in the 
megaron, v 258) and the less important doors to have wooden thresholds 
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(¢ 43), though the position of the wooden threshold in p 339 is not clear. 
It was presumably not at an important doorway or a beggar would not 
be permitted to sit there. 

‘Põyes, Rhoges.—This word is a hapax legomenon (y 143) and has not 
yet been satisfactorily explained. One view was that they were narrow 
windows or loopholes looking into the megaron from a staircase leading to 
an upper storey. Another view was that they were openings in the 
megaron wall between the ends of the roof beams above the architrave, 
somewhat like open metopes, and that by scrambling up to them a man 
could pass through to the upper floor and so to the storeroom. Jebb long 
ago pointed out the absurdity of these views. How could Melanthius 
scramble through a narrow window or a metope opening with twelve 
sets of spears, shields, and helmets (y 144)? Homer's words dvéfawe 
és ÜaAdpovs 'O8vofos ava põyas peyápow imply that there were store- 
rooms on the floor above the megaron; and Mclanthius suggests (x 141) 
that Odysseus and Telemachus had moved the arms from the megaron 
to a storeroom. ‘Pdyes, therefore, must presumably refer to some means 
of reaching the upper floor from the megaron. In the palace at Pylos 
there seem to have been balconies or galleries round the megaron sup- 
ported by the four columns which surrounded the hearth. If Melanthius 
could reach such a balcony he would presumably have access to the 
rooms or thalamoi (bedrooms, storerooms, and so on) which were on 
an upper floor at the same level as the balconies. Can payes then mean 
‘openings’, i.e., openings over the balustrades of balconies looking down 
to the hearth and the central part of the megaron? Even so to reach the 
balconies a man would have to swarm up one of the columns and he 
would not find it easy to climb down again with a heavy load of arms, 
though he could, of course, have passed them over the balustrade of the 
balcony to the suitors below. We can only admit that there is at present 
no satisfactory interpretation or illustration for payes. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER 17 


1. Leaf ad loc. says Hecuba comes down from an upper floor ‘to the @dAapos or treasure 
chamber on the ground floor at the back of the house’, but gives no authority except the 
plan in E. Buchholz, Die homerische Realien, which is based on assumptions. 

2. C. W. Blegen, Korakou, 76 f.; H. Goldman, Excavations at Eutresis, 33 f. 

3. H. Payne, Perachora, i. 38 ff. 

4. Blegen, Korakou, 130. 

s. Wace, Mycenae, pls. 24 a, 108 b. 

[For other recent discussions of the Homeric house see : 


D. H. F. Gray, ‘Houses in the Odyssey’, in CQ, xlviii (1955), 1 ff. 
L. R. Palmer, ‘The Homeric and the Indo-European House’, in Transactions of the 


Philological Society, 1948, 92 ff- 


CHAPTER I 


DRESS 
by H. P. and A. J. B. Wace 


Homeric dress is not so simple a subject as might be expected. There 
are several inherent difficulties which have no easy solution. Much has 
been written on Homeric dress,! about it and around it, but there is little 
true agreement among the commentators, who show a great tendency 
to stray away from the real point, and a considerable lack of common 
sense. 

Homer nowhere describes in detail the dress of men or women. He 
assumes that his hearers thought of his characters as clothed, but he is not 
dress-conscious. We do not know whether he considered his characters 
as wearing the dress of the ‘heroic’ period or what we should call ‘con- 
temporary costume’. In any case without knowing the date of the com- 
position of the Iliad and Odyssey we do not know what ‘contemporary 
costume’ would be. Since so much of the Mycenaean culture has been 
preserved in Homer we might expect the elaborate dress of Mycenaean 
women to appear in the Iliad or Odyssey. On the contrary no women’s 
dress in the Homeric poems seems as yet to have any suggestion of 
Mycenaean dress as far as we can tell. The words $ápos, mémàos, yer, 
xAaiva, are used to describe garments, but we do not know what the 
garments were like or whether they had any relationship to classical 
Greek garments with the same names. We know, if we consider for a 
moment the history of English dress, that words like ‘skirt’, ‘hose’, ‘ waist- 
coat’, imply very different garments at different periods. The man’s hose 
of 1600 were quite unlike those of 1900. A woman’s skirt of 1700 was 
a very different garment from a skirt of 1925. Was a garment to which 
the name zrémAos was applied always the same in shape and appearance ? 
Finally we must remember that ancient materials had a narrow loom 
width. The one large piece of classical linen that has survived is about 
0-50 m. wide, which is the average loom width of home-woven, hand- 
woven materials made in Greek villages to-day. The average loom width 
of English linen of about 1600 was nineteen inches, not far off half a 
metre. No silks, linens, woollens, and cottons exceeded that width before 
the introduction of the power loom. Consequently we must think of 
ancient Greek garments, Homeric or classical, Mycenaean or post- 
Mycenaean, as composed of material basically narrow with all that that 
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Hector and Menelaus, fighting over the body of Euphorbos. Illustration of Iliad xvii, 
~. On an early-sixth-century plate, Rhodian. Diameter c. 15 in. 
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involves. Even with a simple, straight garment a sewing together of 
several widths would be necessary. Artists both ancient and modern 
rarely make any conscious attempt to indicate accurately how their 
subjects’ costumes are made. The sculptors of the Parthenon, Reynolds, 
and Sargent are all alike in this. 

There is a formula in Homer which occurs twice and sets out clearly 
the distinction between men’s and women’s dress. It is applied to 
Odysseus and Calypso (e 229 ff.) and to Odysseus and Circe (x 542 ff.) 
when they dress in the morning. The former passage runs: 


3 7/5» € ^ À ^ P7 ^ L4 bd > 9 Ld 
aùriy 6 pev yàaîvav Te yvrvd. Te évvvr "Oóvocevs. 
k AN > 3 I4 ^ 2 e / 
aùr) © apyUdeov ġâpos peya €vvvro vium, 
A M L4 ` A [4 Ud > 3 ^ 
Aemróv kai yapiev, mepi 66 Cwvyv Barer’ iui 


KaAnv xypvaetqv: kepa Ò éóvmepÜe ka mrpqy: 


The yeróv is always assumed to be an undergarment and the yAatva 
an outer garment. We need not necessarily suppose that the order in 
which they are mentioned is the order in which they are put in. We 
have an analogy in English writers, who are apt to say 'He put on his 
coat and waistcoat’. We know well that this phrase does not give the 
order in which the garments were put on. So the order of yAaiva and 
yeróv has no ulterior meaning. There are many passages in which the 
two garments are mentioned as a man's dress (e.g., o 331, 338, 368). 
Nausicaa, however, gives Odysseus a yvróv and a ġâpos to wear (¢ 214). 
After the slaughter of the suitors Eurycleia (y 487) proposes to dress 
Odysseus in a yAatva and yvróv, but Eurynome after she has bathed him 
puts on him a $ápos and a yvróv (f 155). Agamemnon wears a $ápos 
(B 43). A ġâpos and a yeróv were provided for Hector's body (Q $88). 
Are we to assume that the use of dápos in these passages is a slip of the poet 
or of some copyist, or is it possible that a man could wear a $ápos, which 
in ordinary Homeric usage is a woman's garment? It is too much to 
imagine that dápos and yAaiva are synonymous, for a woman never 
wears a yAaiva. 

What a yAaiva was we do not know. It is usually translated ‘cloak’. 
The word survived into classical times as the name of a garment, but again 
we do not know what kind of a garment a classical yAaiva was. In 
Homer a yAaiva could be used also as a covering in bed. For instance 
Eurynome puts a y\aiva over Odysseus when he is sleeping in the vesti- 
bule of his house. Helen orders yAaivas to be provided for Telemachus 
and Peisistratus when they sleep in the vestibule of Menelaus’s palace 
(8 299). Achilles too provides yAaivas for Priam's bed (Q 646). This 
does not imply, however, that a yAatva also means a blanket, but simply 
that a garment could be spread over a sleeping man to give extra warmth. 
Even to-day travellers in cold climates or in winter may spread overcoats 
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or dressing gowns over themselves in bed for the sake of extra warmth 
in unheated inns. A yAotva could be single or double and apparently 
when put on was fastened by a buckle or brooch (K 134), but these simple 
facts do not help towards its identification. Odysseus (r 225 ff.) describ- 
ing his own dress says he wore a double yAatva. (fastened with the gold 
brooch which commentators always assert is non-Mycenaean, although 
the subject of its decora- 
tion — a lion seizing a 
deer — has analogies in 
Mycenaean art) and a 
specially fine chiton. In 
the absence of any more 
definite information 
about a yAatva we can- 
not tell what sort of 
outer garment it was and 
it is useless to try to 
identify it either in My- 
cenaean or in carly Iron 
Age representations. 

A xyvróv is apparently 
the basic garment of a 
man, for it is the onc 
garment which Telema- 
chus takes off when he 
goes to bed (a 437). The 
fact, however, that there 
is no mention of any 
thing being worn under 
the yvróv does not ne- 


cessarily mean that there 
Fic. 52. Mycenaean man’s dress, from a fresco. (Height was no undergarment. 
of original c. 8 in.) 


Writers of all ages never 
or rarely speak of their characters’ underclothes. A yvróv is assumed to 
have been usually of linen and to have been a kind of sleeveless tunic. 
There is no proof of this, but if it was a tunic it may well have resembled 
the garment worn by men in the frescoes of Mycenae and Tiryns (Fig. §2).3 
We can imagine that yvróves differed in quality and in decoration. The 
word yeróv is generally believed to be non-Greek in origin * and it seems 
odd that the name of the Homeric Greeks’ basic garment should be a 
foreign word. It need not necessarily have always been of linen any 
more than a skirt to-day is always of one material only.There is no evi- 
dence that it was worn under the armour, but when Athene takes off 
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her woman's dress and puts on her father's equipment she first puts on a 
xcróv and then dons the armour over it. It is hardly likely that a Homeric 
hero would wear his armour without any garment between it and his 
skin. It used to be supposed that any mention of a @épyé in Homer 
was an interpolation? It is true that no @dpy€ has yet been found at any 
Mycenaean site, but the word and its ideogram occur in the Linear B 
tablets. Thus the interpolation theory falls to the ground. The very ad- 
jective xadxoyitwves too implies the wearing of some kind of body 
armour. So a hero may well have worn a linen or a woollen yeróv and 
over 1t a bronze one. 

What is presumably a woman's normal dress is briefly described in 
the passages already quoted about Calypso and Circe. The main garment 
is called $&pos 5 or zémAos (E 734; o 292) and it apparently required 
fastening, for that given to Penelope by Antinous (o 292 f.) had twelve 
buckles, clasps, or brooches. lt is usually assumed from the use of the 
word xaréyevev in E 734, where Athene takes off her garment, that it 
was fastened on the shoulder and that Athene simply undid the shoulder 
fastening (whatever it was) and let the garment fall at her fect. She must 
first have removed the girdle which is not mentioned ın that passage, but 
which both Calypso and Circe wear. Hera (E 170 ff), when she dresses 
in her best to beguile Zeus, first washes and scents herself and then docs 
her hair. Next she puts on — presumably not over her head — a garment 
which Athene had made for her. It is not clear whether Athene was the 
weaver or the dressmaker or both. At any rate the phrase ride 8 evi 
Saidada oM implies that ıt was decorated. In such passages we must 
be careful not to translate SaiSados and zoixiAos and their cognates as 
referring to embroidery. In spite of his translators and commentators 
Homer never mentions embroidery. The decoration of such a garment 

(probably of linen, for adjectives applied to it include Aewrov and yapíev) 
would most likely be by means of inwoven panels of tapestry work 7 
(cnpetov is the later Greck word used for them and tessera the Latin) like 
those in the garments of Hellenistic and Roman date found in Egypt. 
What Hera’s dress was like we do not know, but it had fastenings on the 
breast, xara oríÜos mepováro. It was thus possibly similar to the méros 
given by Antinous to Penelope. It was girt at the waist, for Hera like 
Calypso and Circe puts on a girdle. She inserts carrings and finally 
puts on a xprjóeuvov, a head-dress.8 This word is also applied (y 392) 
to the cap which covers the top of a wine jar. Miss Lorimer mistrans- 
lates it lid, but to judge by the clay caps of oil jars found at Mycenae 
it was a cap of clay put over the stopper and spout and stamped with a 
seal» It thus corresponded to the caps of lead foil often put over the 
corks and tops of wine bottles to-day. A woman's kpy8euvov was thus 
a Cf. pp. 506-10, with note at end of Ch. 19. 
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probably a head-dress which hung down all round the head to the neck 
or even lower and which could easily be pulled in front of the face as 
Penelope does when she enters the megaron where the suitors are (a 334). 
It would have corresponded to the $axióA of the modern Greek country- 
woman. 

We thus see that the dress of women in Homer has little likeness to 
the elaborate dress of Mycenacan women as shown in the frescoes (Fig. $3), 
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Fic. $3. Myccnacan woman's dress, from Fic. 54. Mycenacan wo- 
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ivories (Pl. 27, a), and other works of art. Almost the only Mycenacan 
women whose dress might be regarded as at all resembling the Homeric 
are those of the Warrior Vase (Fig. 54). Their dress is, however, so 
summarily rendered that it cannot be relied on for details. It differs any- 
way from the elaborate flounced skirt and open jacket worn by the 
Mycenaean women of the frescoes and ivories and gold rings. The 
Warrior Vase is probably later in date than the frescoes and the ivories. 
Had there been a change of fashion ? We know little or nothing about 
any changes in dress dictated by fashion in Greek or Roman life, although 
we know that under the first centuries of the Roman Empire there were 
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successive changes of fashion in hair-dressing. It is usually assumed that 
the dress of Greck women never changed ra cid classical times. To 
us, accustomed to frequent changes in women's fashions, this scems almost 


incredible. Would not Cleopatra have thought Aspasia's dress old- 
fashioned ? 


If the actual dress of Mycenaean women seems to have no analogies 
in Homer, Mycenaean jewellery or costume accessories such as earrings, 
necklaces, and pins, both of ivory or bone and of metal (gold, silver, 
bronze) do find Homeric parallels although we cannot, of course, say 
how far Homeric jewellery is Mycenaean. For instance, amber necklaces 
(usually of L.H. II date) are known in Mycenaean tombs and in Homer 
(o 296). 

So far then as we can tell from our present knowledge Homeric dress 
is unrepresented in Greek art, Mycenaean or post-Mycenaean, and there 
is little profit in trying to identify Homeric dress in the representations we 
possess until we can fix with more certainty the date of the composition 


of the Iliad and of the Odyssey. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER 18 


I. The latest detailed discussion 1s that of Miss H. L. Lorimer, Homer and the Monuments, 
336 ft. 

2. A ġâpos could also be used as a shroud (X 353, B 97, w 147 f.) and for suls (e 258). 
In these cases 1t may simply mean a piece of woven material. 

3. Cf. G. Rodenwaldt, Tiryns, n, pls. 1, xi, 4, $; BSA, xlvui, pl. ix a. 

4. Lorimer, op. cit. 370. 

5. The word $ápos occurs in the Linear B tablets: Ventris and Chadwick, Documents, 
314 ff. 

6. P. Jacobsthal, Greek Pins, 102, says that mópm and mepóvy arc used indiscriminately 
m Greck. 

7. Miss Lorimer’s statement (op. cit. 374) that embroidery is the only way of decorating 
linen 1s, of course, mistaken. 

8. Leaf and Bayfield’s account and sketch of Hera’s dress (= 178 ff, note ad loc., and 
sketch on p. 638) are unconvincmg. Would a goddess with a blanket wrapped round her 
have had enough feminine charm to fascmate Zeus? Would her glamour have enchanted 
even a Homeric commentator ? In any case the dress could not have been woven in one 
piecc, but must have becn made up of two or more widths sewn together. 

9 Cf. BSA, xlvui. 13. 


CHAPTER 19 


ARMS AND ARMOUR 
by Frank H. Stubbings 


In Greek vase-paintings and sculptures of the classical period the heroes 
of old are depicted with such arms and armour as were familiar to the 
artist and his public in the contemporary scene (cf. Pl. 28). Nor is this 
un-archaeological attitude peculiar to classical Greece; it could be 
paralleled in almost any representation of the Trojan War down to the 
Renaissance (cf. Pl. 2), when archaeology began, and when the intro- 
duction of firearms drew the first clear line between ancient and modern 
warfare and weapons. Until then, helmet, cuirass and greaves, shield, 
sword, spear, and bow were, in varying form and subject to varying 
fashion, the recognized equipment of civilized warriors anywhere; the 
warfare of one age was broadly intelligible to another, and anachronisms 
of detail in art did not result in any essential misrepresentation. In the 
main, Greek poetry shows the same unconcern for historical exactitude 
as the pictorial arts; and if the Greek epic werc entirely an imaginative 
fiction it might well have been no exception in this respect. Artistically, 
‘period’ details arc a non-essential; and even though the heroes of the 
Trojan War had for the later Greeks a historical reality, it is not likely 
that Greek hearers or readers of Homer would have been very sensitive 
to inconsistencies of a kind that might trouble a modern film-goer or 
reader of historical novels. But the Homeric epic is a product of tradition 
as well as of original poetic genius; and the strength of the tradition, 
rather than the historical intentions of the poet, has resulted in the epic 
picture of the heroic warrior preserving some details which belong to the 
Mycenaean period alone, and which might even have seemed obscure 
or odd to a Greek of the classical age. Indeed we can now see that the 
force of the tradition has occasionally itself produced anachronisms, and 
of an unusual kind: some details of military equipment in Homer may 
actually belong to a period anterior to that of the Trojan War. Recogni- 
tion of these Mycenaean features, late or early, has, of course, come about 
through discoveries of actual remains and contemporary representations 
of Mycenaean arms and armour. Such discoveries also show that, 
although the epic tradition has for the most part preserved only so much 
about arms and armour as was readily understandable in post-heroic 
times, it has nevertheless very rarely, if ever, superimposed upon the 
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heroic scene any post-Mycenaean features to make it more easily under- 
stood or more ‘up-to-date’ in public estimation. 

The Homeric warrior's typical equipment may best be understood 
from the descriptions of arming for battle which occur at four places in the 
Iliad. We have the arming of Paris for his single combat with Menelaus 
(T 328-38), of Agamemnon at the beginning of his dpiwreía (A 15-46), 
of Patroclus in the borrowed arms of Achilles (TI 130-44), and of Achilles 
himself in the truly heroic arms newly made by Hephaestus (T 367-91). 
Although these passages vary in detail — especially in the description of 
particular weapons or pieces of armour — they follow the same basic 
pattern, which had probably long been part of the epic poet’s stock-in- 
trade, and which indeed includes some standard repeated lines. First, 
the hero puts on his greaves; next his cuirass — this presumably comes 
after the greaves because it would hamper bending movements; then 
his sword, slung by a baldric or cross-belt from the shoulder; next hc 
takes his shield — this too would be slung from the shoulder; finally 
the crested helmet. Then he picks up his spears or lance, and is ready 
for the fray. This is the bare outline; much detail (explicit and implied) 
can be added, partly from the arming-scenes themselves, partly from 
other passages in the poems. How much corresponds with thc 
archaeologist's picture of heroic armour ? 


GREAVES 


Our examination may begin with the grcaves — not inappropriately, 
since éökvýpuðes is the most frequent epithet of the Achacans in Homer, 
used thirty-one times in the Iliad and five times in the Odyssey. Even 
the Greekless are aware that the Achacans were ‘well-greaved’. If the 
epithet is of long standing in epic (as its frequency suggests) it is likely 
that xvqui8es were a distinctive feature of the Achaeans. Neither the 
Egyptians nor any of the foes depicted on their monuments of the Late 
Bronze Age wear them. They arc, however, usual in Mycenaean frescoes 
of the L.H. III period, and in a few other representations such as the 
Warrior Vase and Warrior Stele (Pl. 29). It has been sometimes assumed 
that kvquióes must be made of metal, that metal greaves were unknown 
in Mycenaean times, and that all references to greaves in Homer (including 
the word èüxvýpðes) must therefore be ‘intrusions’ from a period after 
the introduction of hoplite armour in the early seventh century. But the 
word «vnuis has in itself no metallic connotation; it is simply a shin- 
piece, and could well be made of leather (or even canvas ?) — such, 
presumably, were the galligaskins (farra: xvnpides) worn by Laertes in 
his vineyard (w 228-9). Moreover, the Homeric text does not normally 
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imply that warriors’ greaves were of metal: the adjective yadxoxvijpdes 
is used once only (H 41), and Achilles’s greaves of fine tin (if that is what 
éavoü kaooiréporo Means) are, of course, meant to be exceptional — they 
are the work of Hephaestus. The standard description of greaves in the 
arming scenes is dpyvpéowuw éemiodupios apapviat. 
We do not know what émodvpia were; the sug- 
gestion of a flap or projection to cover the ankle 
(cfvpov) is not borne out by any known greaves 
or representations, whether Mycenacan or later, 
and they are more likely to have been decorative 
— conceivably rims of silver round the lower 
edge of the xvyuis. As to Mycenaean greaves, 
their usual material is again uncertain. In thc 
frescoes they arc coloured white, which may be a 
matter of artistic convention, or of realism. If the 
latter, the material is likely to be leather or some 
woven fabric, and the colour would account for 
the choice of the white metal tin for Achilles's 
greaves. Bronze greaves of Mycenacan date are 
extremely rare: a fragmentary pair from Enkomi 
in Cyprus are preserved in the British Museum (sce 
Fig. 55); and to these may be added the remains 
of another pair recently identified in the Cyprus 
Fic. 55. Mycenacan bronze Museum. The only example so far known from 
greave. (Length c 113 in.) Mainland Greece was discovered in 1953 in a 
L.H. III tomb near Khalandritsa in Achaea*; others, probably Minoan, 
but of unknown provenance, are in the Iraklion Museum (unpublished). 
In the published examples the bronze is quite thin, and may have had a 
backing of leather or other fabric; they were fitted to the leg by a wire 
lacing down the back edges. 


THE THOREX OR CUIRASS 


As with xvnpides, it has in the past been argued that all Homeric 
mentions of a @dpy€ or cuirass are ‘late’ or ‘intrusive’. The argument 
rested on false or untested premisses: first that @pyné means a ‘breast- 
plate’, tacitly assumed to be of metal; second, that metal cuirasses were 
unknown in Greece before the development of hoplite arms and tactics. 
Like xvnuis, the word ddpné has etymologically no inherent metallic 
connotations. For this reason the translation ‘breastplate’ should be 
avoided. (‘Cuirass’ is satisfactorily ambiguous: as worn by the Horse 
Guards it is of steel; but by derivation it denotes a protection of leather, 

a But sec note at end of chapter. 
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Lat. corium, Fr. cuir.) As to the existence of metal or metal-covered 
cuirasses in heroic times, it is true that as yet no actual remains are known 
to archaeology, but the example of grcaves (above, p. 505 f.) and the 
helmet (below, pp. 513 ff.) should nowadays be sufficient warning against 
making deductions from negative evidence? The antiquity of the word 
was already attested (though not accurately datable) by the existence of a 
derivative verb 6wpyccec8a, common in Homer, meaning simply ‘to 
put on one’s armour’; and recently it has been proved, by its identifica- 
tion on the Pylos tablets, that @apn€ is at least as old as the twelfth century. 
What is more, the Homeric references to body armour as of bronze are 
so frequent and so well embedded in the poems as to suggest that they 
arc part of the epic tradition. ‘Bronze-shirted’, yaAkoyérowes, is an 
epithet applied no less than twenty-four times to the Achacans, as though 
it described a distinctive characteristic; no other pcople or tribe are so 
called more than twice. The supernatural armour made for Achilles by 
Hephaestus (E) could, of course, be of nothing less than bronze; the 
bronze @#pyé adorned with an edging of tin, given as a prize to Eumelos 
(V 560 ff.), is again something special; but other quite ordinary Owpyxes 
are described as 'brightly-gleaming' (Aajmpóv yavówvres N 265) and 
‘newly scoured’ (vedopnxror N 342); sroAvdaiSados (which possibly 
though not certainly implies a metallic glitter) is almost a "standard" 
epithet (T 358; A136; H 252; A 436); and the twice-used aiodofwpné 
also seems to imply metal. To deduce the material of the @wpyé from its 
efficacy or otherwise in protecting this or that hero against a wound 
seems too speculative a mode of inquiry. It is, however, perhaps legiti- 
mate to infer from the epithet Awodupyé, used only in the Catalogue, 
of the Lesser Ajax and the Trojan Amphios (B $29, 830), that at any rate 
a linen cuirass (presumably padded or quilted) was something unusual 
in the heroic scene as known to tradition. Later references to linen 
Ouspyxes show that they were in historical times known to the Greeks 
only as something exotic. As to the exact form of the Homeric 6ópn£, 
the poems cannot be said to help us much. There are various references 
to wounds inflicted through the yiadov Oadpnxos, and an ancient com- 
mentator (Schol. A on E 99-100) explains that the yiaAa were the convex 
front and back plates of the cuirass? There is no strong reason for 
doubting this; yet if the yada arc simply the two halves of a metal 
breastplate of the seventh- or sixth-century type it is odd that in onc 
passage (O 530) a &pn£ is specifically described as yudAovow áprjpóra, as 
though this were abnormal. In this passage, moreover, the account of 


a Since this chapter went to press, a bronze @wpyé of Mycenaean IIIa date has been dis- 
covered in a chamber-tomb at Dendra (Argolid). See note at end of chapter. 

b [n classical Greek y/aAa is used of ‘hollows’ of the landscape; also of a metal bowl: 
see Liddell and Scott. 
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how the owner came by this particular @dpné also implies that it was some- 
thing unusual. Possibly (but this remains a conjecture) the explanation 
is that the y/aAa were plates or overlays of bronze attached to a Owpyé of 
leather or some other material; and that this use of bronze was some- 
thing fairly new. How much of the body the 6dpyé or its yada pro- 
tected is not absolutely clear. In one notoriously difficult passage 
(A 132-6) an arrow pierces through Menelaus’s belt (tworýp) and then 
kal 81a Owdpyxos, as though the belt lay over the @dpygé. The line in 
question, xai Sid Bópnkos modvSaiSdAov T)ppewro, is a formula used in 
several places, and it is conceivable that in using it here the good Homer 
has nodded. Yet elsewhere weapons piercing through the yóaAov 
Qdpyxos inflict wounds in the abdomen (N 506-7; P 313-14) as well as 
in the shoulder (E 99, 189) and the chest (N $87). The natural inference 
is that the Opn is understood to extend somewhat below the belt; but 
we cannot be sure. 

Though not actually called Adpng, it must be some similar kind of 
protective clothing which is referred to by the phrase orpemrós yitwv, 
‘plaited shirt’ (E 113, ® 31). This is worn on both the Greek and the 
Trojan side. According to Aristarchus, the phrase refers to chain-mail ; 
but from one passage (® 31), where Achilles binds his Trojan prisoners 
with ‘the straps which they wore on their orperroi yitdves’, something 
of plaited leather seems not unlikely. 

That some form of cuirass actually was worn in Late Mycenaean times 
is certain. We see it in the well-known representations on the twelfth- 
century Warrior Vase and Warrior Stele, in which the warriors wear a 
short jerkin coming down to about waist-level, not confined by a belt 
but standing rather stiffly away from the body; it appears to be a quite 
separate article from the ‘kilt’ that appears below it (Pl. 29). The 
material of neither is clear from the pictures, nor is it certain whether 
both are of the same stuff. There seems nothing to support the theory 
that the white spots on the garments represent discs or studs of metal 
attached to a cuirass of, say, leather. In any case the drawing is crude, 
and the distribution of spots inconsistent. In earlier representations, in 
the frescoes, warriors wear a thigh-length tunic all in one piece, drawn 
in at the waist by a belt, and pretty certainly of the same material as their 
greaves, like which it is coloured white. In the Mycenae fresco of men 
and horses (Pl. 30) the neat dotted lines that run in regular patterns across 
two of these tunics strongly suggest stitching, as though the garment 
were of leather or some quilted woven fabric. If the latter, these warriors 
are perhaps what epic would have called Awodupyxes. 

Tablets from Knossos (c. 1400 B.C.) list, along with chariots and horses, 
items which from the ideogram used are pretty certainly tunic-length 
corslets, and a similar ideogram was current at Pylos about 200 years 
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later. There the corslet has what appear to be short sleeves, and is 
generally accompanied by a helmet (Fig. 56). These corslets are on other 
Pylos tablets called to-ra-ke (i.e., 6paxes). Neither at Knossos nor at 
Pylos is the material certain, though in some cases at Knossos it appears 
that an ingot of bronze was an alternative ‘issue’ to the corslet. At Pylos 
the to-ra-ke are in a number of instances described as having so many 
o-pa-wo-ta (op-aworta, perhaps from dFeipw, and meaning ‘things 
appended’ or 'attachments?), e.g., ‘twenty large, ten small’, or sometimes 
‘twenty-two large, twelve small’; and it has been suggested that these 
are metal reinforcements of the corslet. Though such metal reinforce- 
ments are not definitely recognizable in Mycenaean art, nor represented by 
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tangible remains from Mycenaean contexts, they were certainly used in 
the Near East from the fifteenth century 5.c. onwards in the form of small 
plates or scales of bronze arranged in rows. It is improbable that this type 
of corslet would have been quite unknown to the Aegean. Indeed some- 
thing of the kind seems to be remembered in the Homeric description 
of Agamemnon's cuirass in A 19-28. This was a gift from King Kinyras 
of Cyprus, sent when he heard of the projected expedition against Troy. 
As a work of unusual art it is described in detail : 


TOU "y 7jTOL deka olot égav p.éAavos Kvdvoto, 

dwdexa S€ ypvaoto KAL eikoat kaaatvrépoio* 

Kudveot ÔÈ Opákovres OpwpéyaTo mpori Oeipr)v 

Tpets ékáTepÜ' , iptoow éowómes . . . (A 24-7) 
The materials, tin, gold, and xvavos (probably some sort of enamel, or 
niello), and the figured decoration, remind us of Mycenaean metalwork 
with decorative inlays in the style of the Shaft Grave daggers (Fig. 15, 
p. 347) or the silver bowls (rather later in date) from Dendra and clse- 
where, though the application of such a technique to so big an object as 
a cuirass must be due simply to the poetic exaggeration natural to heroic 
epic. The word oluo, literally ‘paths’, must here mean ‘stripes’ or 
‘bands’, which may be imagined running horizontally across the 6ópn£. 
Their number tempts comparison with the op-aworta of the Pylos tablets. 
In a wall-painting in the tomb of the Pharoah Ramses III corslets of scale- 
armour are actually depicted with the scales coloured in horizontal 
stripes of yellow, red, green, and blue, and Miss Lorimer may well be 
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right in proposing to identify the Odépyé of Agamemnon as of this foreign 
type. (Incidentally, if it was, it would be a tunic-length garment; and 
in A 234 we learn that Agamemnon’s bdpyé did have a belt, made of 
silver.) Since Cyprus was in Mycenaean times in frequent contact with 
the countries bordering the eastern end of the Mediterrancan, a mail- 
shirt of the kind would be a possible and appropriate gift for Kinyras to 
send to another monarch on the eve of a great campaign. But from the 
Pylos and Knossos tablets it now seems likely that something similar was 
a familiar fashion among the Mycenaean Greeks themselves. 


THE SHIELD 


The two words for shield used in Homer — oá«os and domls — per- 
haps originally denoted separate types: the domis is commonly duga- 
Aóeaca, ‘bossed’, and mdvroo’ eton, ‘round’; the oáxos is often uéya re 
cTiBapóv te, ‘large and stout’, émrafóevov, ‘made of seven ox-hides’, 
and several times jie mipyos, ‘like a tower’. That they do not borrow 
each other's adjectives suggests that the odxos was not, like the dozis, 
round in shape with a characteristic boss; but it does not prove that an 
doris could not be large, or made of hide; and there are definite excep- 
tions to the general distinction, as with the shield of Achilles, which 
though undoubtedly round in shape is almost always called cdxos, or that 
of Periphetes, called an domis although it is not the round type. It seems, 
then, that the two words had by Homer’s time become assimilated; and 
the remaining vestiges of distinctive meaning may well be accounted for 
by the persistence of the useful metrical formulae such as xar domos 
oudaAoécans and odkos uéya te oriflapóv te. There arc, however, other 
indications in the epic that not all shields referred to are to be understood 
as of one kind; and we can observe in some passages clear traces of an 
early Mycenaean type which was perhaps going out of fashion among 
the Greeks, if not actually out of use, by the time of the Trojan War. 
This has two forms, both depicted on the ‘Lion-hunt’ dagger blade 
(Fig. 15) and on other objects found in the Mycenacan Shaft Graves. 
The less familiar form has straight sides and bottom, and a curved top, 
and forms roughly a half-cylinder, protecting the body from the neck 
to below the knee. Better known, because it persists in Mycenaean art 
as a decorative motif after it has ceased to appear in actual fighting scenes, 
is the 'figure-of-eight' shield. It has been satisfactorily shown that this 
was made of ox-hide stretched on a frame made probably of pliant wood. 
Seen from the front it has the characteristic 8-shape (cf. Pl. 27, b); in 
profile it shows a strong convex curvature, both vertically and hori- 
zontally. Both these types of shield were hung from a strap or baldric 
running over the left shoulder and under the right arm; when in use, a 
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limited amount of manccuvring with the left hand was probably possible ; 
and when not in use they could be swung round behind the back. Reichel, 
who first recognized this early type of shield in Homer, and who took it 
to be typical of the whole Mycenaean period, assumed that any shield 
suspended from the shoulder by a reAaysv or baldric must be of this kind. 
This was an error; but nevertheless there are other Homeric references 
to shields which can still be explained only in terms of the carly Mycenacan 
body-shield.  Periphetes, for example, turning to run away, trips against 


the rim of his shield, which reached to his feet — 


A M l4 ? » , y , 
otpepleis yàp petomiobev ev üamióos avtuy. maATo 
THv aùròs dopécoke moðnveké , épkos GKOVTWV. (O 645-6) 
The shield of Hector, too, in one passage reaches from neck to ankles, as 


the figure-of-cight shield would : 


appi Óé pav odupa tUrTe kat avyéva Òéppa keÀawóv, 

avrvÉ Ñ vu TT) Üéev domidos oudaAoécons. (Z 117-18) 
The ‘black hide’ is appropriate for a figurc-of-cight shield; yet it is a 
little odd that in the next line (cf. N 192) it is called édudadseooa, an 
epithet that seems rightly to belong to round shields; and indeed Hector’s 
shicld is elsewhere actually called závroo" éton (H 250; A 61; N 803). 
Miss Lorimer also points out that the body-shield belongs on the Greck 
rather than the Trojan side. Perhaps we have here a picce of conscious 
archaism which has misfired because Homer, aware from the epic 
tradition of these outsize shields, did not appreciate that their shape too 
was peculiar. The shield of Ajax, the legendary type of the mighty 
warrior, must generally bc understood as of this kind, particularly be- 
cause the formula ¢épwv ados Hite mUpyov is used of him alone (H 219; 
A 485; P 128). In E 402-5 Ajax is struck by Hector's spear on the chest, 
where the baldrics of his sword and shield were 'stretched' — 


TH pa Oc TeAauðve mepi orýbeooi rerácÜnv 

NTOL 0 pev oaKeos, ó 0€ dacyavov apyuporAov— 
and the leather straps save him from a wound. It has been acutely 
pointed out that this probably implies the straps crossed cach other, as 
they would with a body-shield slung in the usual way; and that Ajax 
was not wearing any cuirass, which only came into use when shields 
became smaller and more mobile. For Ajax, then, the picture of early 
Mycenaean equipment is consistent. Ifin his duel with Hector the phrase 
uéocov émoudáAov does for a moment suggest a round shield it is still 
astonishing to what an extent the epic tradition has preserved a true 
picture of usages apparently as old as the fifteenth century B.c. 

It seems to have been in L.H. III that the Mycenaeans adopted a new 

type of shield, smaller and approximately round in shape, best illustrated 
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on the Warrior Vase from Mycenae (Pl. 29, a). On one side of the vase 
we see warriors on the march, lances shouldered, with their shields held 
or slung on their left; on the other side other warriors advance to the 
attack, lances raised, with their shields brought round to the front, and 
now seen in profile. The artist is not strong in perspective, nor has he 
shown how in either case the shield was supported; but in the action 
scene there is on the inner face of the left-hand man’s shield a small hand- 
grip, clearly drawn. As he is not actually holding this grip the shield 
must have been slung from the shoulder by a reàapwv, like the older type : 
the handgrip would serve for manceuvring the shield in battle, not for 
carrying. The vase appears to be very roughly of the time of the Trojan 
War, so that this un-glamorous picture could be regarded as a contem- 
porary portrayal of the well-greaved Achaeans. Their shields can hardly 
be held to correspond entirely with any Homeric description: though 
roughly round, their shape at the bottom edge scarcely justifies the epi- 
thet vávroo' eton, and they are certainly not dudaddecoa. Miss Lorimer 
has, however, demonstrated that, whatever their shape, shields with a single 
handgrip, supported by a reAapdv, remained in use until the adoption of 
hoplite armour about 700 B.C., and it is clearly some variety of his type 
that is usually implied in Homer. Again, shields with a prominent cen- 
tral boss were certainly known in the Eastern Mediterranean in the Late 
Bronze Age, though our first positive evidence for them in Greece comes 
from an early Iron Age grave in the Kerameikos at Athens. 

As to material, the figure-of-eight shield was certainly of ox-hide, 
though we may doubt whether the real thing ever required all the seven 
hides of the epic éwraBdeov. Whether later Mycenaean types were ever 
faced with metal, in a way that would justify Homeric epithets such as 
mappaîvov, mavaiodov and the like, we simply do not know. In favour of 
the theory that these epithets are not long-standing elements of the epic 
tradition it has been argued that they are less obviously embedded in 
metrical formulae than some phrases already mentioned. In any case it 
would be rash to assume that shields of only one shape or material were 
in use among the Greeks who fought at Troy; and any variety existing 
in the original tradition would facilitate its ‘contamination’ by features 
more appropriate to a later age. There is consequently, as Miss Lorimer 
says, ‘little hope that by examining the epic we should be able to discrimi- 
nate between traditional matter incorporated by the poet and original 
descriptions of the warfare of his own day. Many formulae may be 
ancient; they would remain as applicable as on the day when they were 
first coined.’ 

It remains to say something of the shields of Achilles (£) and Aga- 
memnon (A 32-40). The shield of Achilles is a masterpiece of super- 
natural art for which we must not expect to find material parallels in any 
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age; but it is like more normal shields in being round, made in layers 
(névre 8 dp’ aùrtoô &cav odxeos mrdyes © 481) and fitted with a telamon. 
Its decoration with many elaborate figured scenes inlaid in precious 
metal would seem to be in general a poetic expansion on heroic scale of 
an art which was known by tradition (and is now even better known by 
examples) to have been practised in heroic — that is, Mycenaean times. 
But, however fascinating the possible speculations as to the arrangement 
of the decoration, the description is too poetical in character for it to be 
reliably related to any particular style or system of iconography. As 
well try to assign to its precise period the Grecian urn of Keats's ode. 

The shield of Agamemnon (A 32-40) is simpler, and more easily 
visualized. Round it ran ten circles of bronze, and on it there are twenty 
óudaAot of white tin, and in the middle one of xéavos, which is specially 
elaborated : 
Tj 9 em pev l'opyo Bivovpórris éoredávoro 
dewov Óepkopévr, mepi 9€ Aetuós re DoBos re. 


This reminds one strongly of the early archaic votive bronze shields from 
the Idaean Cave in Crete. They are decorated with figures in relief, 
arranged in concentric zones round a projecting central boss in the form 
of a grotesque animal mask. On one, the ‘Hunt Shield’, the zone next 
to the boss is chiefly occupied by two fierce-looking beasts, which should 
probably be understood as personifications of such powers as Aeîpos and 
Qófos. Such a work as this might perhaps have been in Homer’s mind 
when describing the shield of Agamemnon. Unfortunately the Cretan 
shields are not very closely datable; nor do we know if they are the 
earliest of their kind. We do know that personifications of ideas like 
Eris and Phobos were familiar in art by the seventh century; but we 
cannot say how early the practice began. Possibly Homer has been 
influenced here by something of his own day; yet the decorative use of 
tin and «avos, as elsewhere, harks back to Mycenaean art. 


THE HELMET 


There are four words for ‘helmet’ in Homer: xópvs (used as often 
as forty-six times), xuvén (twenty-eight times), spvddAera (fifteen times), 
and An (ten times). We may disregard for present purposes oreddvn, 
which though three times used with reference to a helmet shows by its 
obvious derivation that it does not per se denote a piece of head-armour 
but only something crowning or encircling the head. The other four 
words, though it is, of course, likely that in origin they had distinguish- 
able connotations, perhaps even referring to different types of helmet, 
seem to us virtually interchangeable in meaning as used in the epic, and 
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one particular helmet may be described by several of them within a few 
lines. Such assimilation of meaning is probably bound up with the fact 
that the four nouns in their various cases are seldom metrically equiva- 
lent — e.g., if a dative singular were required, the poet's choice between 
Kuvén, tpudarein, and mj, might be governed mainly by metrical 
convenience. It does, however, appear that, where a form of xópvs and 
xuvén are metrically both possible, xépus is more usual; and the relative 
infrequency of tpudddeva and mýàņé may imply that their meaning was 
more specialized than that of either xépus or xuven. We should note 
too that the word xópvs is so far the only word for helmet found in the 
Mycenaean Greek of the Pylos and Knossos tablets. 

A number of epithets — yadxrpys, $aewós, and others less specific — 
show that the hero’s helmet was commonly, if not always, envisaged by 
the poet as of metal, or at least plated with metal; it gleams in the sun, 
it rings as it or its wearer falls or is struck (e.g., N 341; II 105, 794). 
From the use of epithets like yadxomdpyos and kporádow dpapvia we 
can see that the poet thought at least sometimes in terms of a helmet with 
side-plates to protect the cheeks. Others — immovpis, trmoSdceta, immo- 
kopos, indicate that it has a crest or plume of horsehair, the Addos 
immoyairns that frightened Hector’s baby son (Z 469); and this crest is 
specifically mentioned in a stock formula of the arming scenes: 


\ > 3 9 9 L / x L4 
kpati 8 em iphipw kvvéqv eUrvkrov éÜnkev 
LÀ 1 \ / 4 y 
immoup, Sewov è Aódos kaÜvmepÜev évevev. 


Certain other epithets of helmets are obscure, especially dyudidaros, 
retpddados, and rerpaddAnpos, and their meaning was already debatable 
in ancient times. Since $dAapov in classical Greek denotes the metal- 
plated cheek-piece of a horse's head-stall, the Homeric rerpadáAnpos 
may mean ‘with four metal plates’ — but not, presumably, four cheek- 
pieces — and this would suit also the use (once only, in II 106) of the 
noun ddAapa. Clearly dudidados and rerpádaAos mean ‘with two ¢ddou’ 
and ‘with four ddAo.’, but it is not so clear from the passages where the 
noun occurs by itself what a ddAos is, though it must be of metal, since 
the adjective Aayzpds can be applied to it (N 132 and II 216). An ancient 
equation of ¢ddos with ¢dAapov does in fact make quite good sense 
See ¢ddou are mentioned, if we take them to be simply the metal 
plates of a helmet. On some of the Pylos tablets helmets are listed as 
having four op-aworta (? ‘plates’ — cf. on the Owpné, p. 509 above); but 
the cheek-pieces are mentioned separately as pa-ra-wa-jo (= wapaFja, 
Hom. sappá). Some scholars, however, explain ddáAos as some sort of 
horn or projection such as is known on various kinds of Late Bronze Age 
helmet in the eastern Mediterranean area, and is pictured on the famous 
late Mycenaean ‘Warrior Vase’. This, however, suits only some of the 
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(b) Threshing (in the Argolid) 
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passages where a ddAos is mentioned; and another ancient explanation, 
that it is the holder for the crest, suits even fewer of them. 

The word tpuddAeva may very plausibly be explained as originally an 
adjective, applicable to xépus or kuvéy, which has come to be used as a 
noun. Its original meaning would then be the same as rerpádaAos. In 
the poems, however, it is already noun enough to be itself qualified by 
adjectives, notably the obscure epithet adAdms, which is used of no other 
object. It appears to be derived 
from avAds, a tube. According to E 
Hesychius it describes a helmet T 
with a visor, restricting the vision, TE ee, 
as through a tube; according to 
the scholiast it means that the hel- — qq 
met has a tube-like holder for the 0^7: 3. 
crest. An adaAds is once mentioned 
as part of a helmet, in P297, where 
reference to a tubular crest-holder 
is possible and suitably gruesome, 
but not obvious. 

That such difficulties of ex- 
planation arose in antiquity sug- 
gests that the terms are traditional, 
and refer to features unfamiliar in 
the helmet-types of historical 
times. Whether these features . = 

. centimetres 

belong sp ecifically to the Myce- Fic. 57. Vasc-motif of helmets 
naean period or not we cannot be 

sure; but reference to archaeological evidence now available at least 
shows that in other respects the helmets of the epics do not present any 
characteristics which were unknown in Mycenaean Greece. Helmets 
of bronze, once thought to belong only to historic times, are now 
known definitely to have existed in the Mycenaean period, though there 
is at present no certain means of telling how common they were. Apart 
from a cheek-piece from a tomb at Ialysos in Rhodes (now in the 
British Museum), probably of L.H. III date, two only are preserved, one 
found in a beehive-tomb at Dendra in the Argolid and datable to L.H. 
I-II, the other in a L.M. II chamber-tomb near Knossos (Pl. 31). Both 
are of thin bronze, and clearly had a lining of some stoutness. That 
from Dendra protects the whole head, coming down at the back and 
sides almost to shoulder-level, and probably had a crest trailing behind 
from an attachment near the front.^ Representations in Mycenaean art 


e Check-pieces of another have been found at Dendra since this went to press. But see 
note at end of chapter. 
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show no parallels, though something a little like it (and even more like a 
classical Corinthian helmet) appears on the Minoan ' Boxer Vase’ found at 
Ayia Triadha in Crete. The shape of the Knossos example, however, a 
conical helmet with a knob on top, pierced vertically for the crest (cf. 
avAGms), and two separately made pendent pieces to protect ears and 
cheeks, is much more frequent in Mycenaean art — in fresco (Pl. 30), in 
ivory-carvings (Pls. 27, b, 32, a, b), on engraved gems, and sometimes 
painted as a decorative motif on pottery or other objects from the 
fifteenth century onwards (Fig. 57). In these representations there is 
sometimes a clearly distinguishable piece to protect the back of the neck, 
a feature not preserved (if it ever existed) in the Knossos example. 

Most of the representations, however, despite the correspondence of 
shape, do not depict helmets of bronze. Their surface is divided into 
horizontal bands, often themselves divided by a series of curved vertical 
lines. It was Reichel who first recognized that in these we have an 
illustration of the helmet lent by Meriones to Odysseus and precisely 
described in K 261-5 : 

auhi ðé ot kvvégv kedaAXiw eÜnke 

pivod monty: ToAéow 8° évroo0ev Luáow 

évréraTo atepews: extoobe 06 Aevkoi oÓ0vres 

dpylodovtos tos Üapées éyov évÜa. kat évÜa 

ed kai éemuarapevws: péoon 8 éw mios prjpet. 
Pieces of boar's tusk cut and pierced for attachment to such helmets 
(Pl. 32, c) have been found in a number of Mycenaean graves in mainland 
Greece, and once in a L.M. III grave in Crete. From the representations 
and remains it appears that the boar's-tusk helmet was already used in the 
Shaft Grave period; but some have doubted whether it remained in 
fashion to the end of the L.H. III period. In many of the representations, 
moreover, it appcars along with the old-fashioned figure-of-eight shield 
(e.g., Pl. 27, b). (It is interesting that both figure-of-eight shield and 
boar’s-tusk helmet come to be used by L.H. III as decorative motifs, in 
many cases without forming part of a pictorial representation.) Homer's 
close description of such a helmet must be due to an epic tradition rather 
than to post-Mycenaean survival of an actual helmet; and his account 
of the past history and ownership of the helmet in K 266-70 is the more 
appropriate if the object seemed to him (as it may possibly have been in 
fact) unusual and old-fashioned at the date of the story's action. 

Whether helmets of similar shape in bronze remained in use to the 
end of L.H. III we do not at present know. One side of the Warrior 
Vase shows helmets which are certainly different in form, a simple 
hemispherical cap with a hedgehog-like outline presumably representing 
some sort of fore-and-aft crest. The helmets on the other side are also 


usually regarded as of a new type, though apart from the apparent 
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absence of cheek-pieces the difference from the earlier shape may be due 
to clumsy drawing, especially as regards the crest-holder. 


THE SWORD 


Of the sword comparatively little need be said. Of the three words 
for sword in Homer, £ídos ‘continues to be used throughout antiquity 
to denote in verse and prose alike an object which in essentials remained 
the same' (Lorimer). In quoting an ancient testimony that dop and 
dácyavov are respectively Arcadian and Cypriot words, Miss Lorimer 
remarks that this, if true, should imply that they are survivals from 
Bronze Age Greek, and since she wrote this the decipherment of Linear 
B tablets has shown that ¢dcyavoy actually was current in Mycenacan 
times. It is never found in classical prose, and its survival in poetry was 
presumably due entirely to the influence of an epic tradition that had 
begun while it was still an everyday word. In the tablets £ídos also 
occurs, but it cannot be shown that the two words refer to different types 
of sword. (If this were ever true, it might be that £ios was originally 
the narrow rapier-like weapon known in carly Mycenaean contexts, 
dácyavov the broader slashing-sword which came into fashion only in 
late Mycenaean times.) dop, if correctly derived from the root of deipw, 
merely denotes the sword as being slung from the shoulder by a baldric 
or reàauov. In Homer onc hero's sword can be described by all three 
words; and such limited descriptions of sword-fighting as there are do 
not give any precise picture of either the shape of swords or the manner 
of sword-play. Homer will not (pace Ion the rhapsode in Plato) teach 
you swordsmanship, whether as practised in the Bronze Age or later. 
The epic does, however, remember always that heroic swords were of 
bronze, not steel; and the epithet ápyvpógAov (‘with studs of silver’), 
used of the sword in several of the arming-scenes, takes us back to early 
Mycenaean times. Sword-hilts throughout the Mycenaean period often 
had gold-headed rivets (cf. Fig. 13, p. 346); but silver-headcd rivets, so 
far as we know, occur only in L.H. Land II. The phrase gidos dpyupdnAov 
is therefore likely to have entered the epic tradition, if it was ever used 
with historical accuracy, in reference to an earlier gencration of heroes, 
fortes ante Agamemnona. The non-occurrence in Homer of the historically 
more appropriate ypvadndos 1s doubtless duc to its metrical impossibility. 


THE SPEAR 


In the arming-scenes discussed above it will be noticed that Paris and 
Achilles each take up one spear (éyyos) while Agamemnon and Patroclus 
each take a pair of spears (Sodpe), and we are clearly told that Patroclus 


Gr 


did not use che Seer of Achilles because It was loo Leary for lim, Ip 
might be conjectured from these facts, taken alone, that the single y yos 


sa heavy lance for thrusting at close quarters, and the 8oópe are lighter, 
for throwing from a distance. But we find that the two words are as 
interchangeable in the epic as fidos and ¢dcyavor, and that both are 
normally used for throwing. (There is an exception in the funeral games, 
Y^ 816 ff., where Ajax and Diomede fight hand-to-hand with spears.) 
Hints of an original difference can nevertheless be detected. The éy- 
yos unlike 8ópv is described in Homer as óffpusov, as Bpi65, uéya, oriBapóv. 
After Homer the word survives only in poetry, though it is found in 
ordinary prose use in Mycenaean Greek. Its replacement by 8ópv could 
readily be explained if we knew of an actual change in spear-types 
during or after the Mycenaean period; but such a change cannot be 
traced from archaeological evidence. What we do know from re- 
presentations in art is that in carly Mycenacan times a heavy thrusting- 
spear was common (cf. Pl. 33), and that lighter spears, for throwing, 
were in use at least in Attica in the Geometric period. How widespread 
the throwing-spear then was, and when it came into fashion we cannot 
at present say. It was presumably familiar to the poet of the Iliad; but 
that need not make it an anachronism in scenes of the Trojan War. 


THE BOW 


In the Iliad the bow plays a comparatively small part, and 1s more a 
foreign weapon than a Greek one. It is especially characteristic of the 
Lycians and of their leader Pandaros, though the Carians and Paeonians 
are also archers (&ykvAóro£o: K 428). Paris fights with the bow (and 
the fact seems to be used as a reproach against him by Diomede in A 385) ; 
so does Helenus (N 576 ff.) and so does Dolon (K). Among the Greeks, 
it is matter for comment by the narrator that the Locrians fought pri- 
marily with bows (N 712 f£.) ; and only three major heroes are regularly 
bowmen. Of these Philoctetes takes no part in the action, since he was 
marooned on Lemnos. The others are Teucer (brother of Ajax, son of 
Telamon), specifically described (N 313 f.) as the best archer among the 
Achaeans; and Meriones of Crete, the island which in historical times 
was the chief source of Greek archers. These two were the only entrants 
in the archery contest in the funeral games for Patroclus (W 850 ff.) ; 
Meriones won. On the only occasion in the Iliad when we find Odysseus 
armed with a bow (K 260) it is borrowed from Meriones. 

Of the bows and arrows themselves the poet says little. But while 
most arrows have heads of bronze — yaàxńpņs and yadxoBapyjs are the 
common adjectives — we may note that those of Pandaros are pointed 
with iron (A 123). His bow too is unusual, though the description is not 
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easily intelligible (A 105 ff.). The distinctive feature is that it was made 
from the exceptionally long horns of a wild goat, which Pandaros him- 
self had killed; and it was tipped with gold. We should not visualize a 
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Fic. 58. The composite bow 


bow consisting of two curving horns joined by their butt-ends, for such a 
bow would be of little or no practical use. What is presumably intended 
is what is usually called a composite bow (Fig. 58), made partly of wood, 
partly of sinews and horn, the latter 
acting in effect as powerful springs. 
Such bows, known both in antiquity 
and in modern times, are readily re- 
cognizable when represented in art from 
the characteristic reverse curvature of 
the tips. They are more powerful than 
the ordinary bow: to string them is 
difficult, and it cannot be accomplished 
by one pair of hands unless the stringer 
sits or squats and braces the bow under 
one thigh and over the other knee (Fig. 
59). The type was familiar in classical 
Greece as the characteristic weapon 
of the Scythians. From c. 600 B.C. 
onwards both it and the method of stringing it arc illustrated in vase- 
paintings, where it appears in the hands not only of Scythians but of 
other foreigners (especially the Amazons) and of certain heroes, notably 
Herakles (as in Fig. 59) and Paris. An early form of the composite bow 


Fic. 59. Stringing the composite bow : 
from a sth-century coin of Thebes 
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must have been known to the Mycenaean Greeks also, again as a foreign 
weapon, in areas like Syria, Cyprus, and probably Asia Minor, where it 
is known to have been used. It would also have been known in Crete, 
for it appears occasionally in Minoan art from M.M. III onwards; and 
in some of the Knossos tablets there appear representations of curved 
goats horns? which, from the occurrence of other items of military 
cquipment in the same context, Sir Arthur Evans convincingly identified 
as raw material for making bows. 

In mainland Greece in the Mycenaean period, although arrowheads 
are occasionally found in tombs as late as L.H. III, the composite bow 
does not appear at all in art, and the simple bow not after the Shaft Grave 
period. Perhaps, therefore, the importance of the bow had really waned 
by the time of the Trojan War (though to judge from vase-paintings it 
was to the fore in Geometric times) ; and if this is correct it is proper that 
it plays little part in the Iliad, and appears mainly as a foreign weapon. 
In this connection it is remarkable that one of the few heroes to retain 
the bow as a major weapon, Teucer, is brother to Ajax, who retains 
another earlier fashion, the body-shield (see p. $10 f. above). Do both 
brothers belong to an earlier stratum of epic tradition ? Again, when in 
the Doloneia (K 260) Odysseus borrows a bow from Meriones he also 
borrows a boar's-tusk helmet which is described as an heirloom from an 
earlier generation. Indeed, as was pointed out many years ago by Martin 
Nilsson, in Greek legend generally the heroes who use the bow (e.¢., 
Herakles) belong usually to an older generation than that of the Trojan 
War. Itlooks as though Homer's historical perspective in regard to thc 
bow was correct. 

The róle of the bow in the Odyssey nceds no recapitulation. It can, 
however, only be fully appreciated in the light of what has been said 
about the composite bow. The suitors could not string Odysseus's bow 
because it was of this unfamiliar type. They stood up to try, and failed. 
Odysseus did it sitting down — not because he was stronger, but because 
he knew the way. The bow episode is so essential to the story that it is 
reasonable to regard it as one of the earliest elements in it; but our evi- 
dence is not such as to prove more absolutely when or where it entered the 
tradition. Miss Lorimer argues that it was in the post-Mycenaean Greek 
settlements on the Anatolian coast, where Greeks would meet the com- 
posite bow in Asiatic hands. But this is unsound, for, as Miss Lorimer 
herself pointed out, they could have met it so, as a foreign weapon, far 
earlier, in Mycenaean times. 


a The animal in question, Capra aegagrus, still occurs in a wild state in Crete, where it is 
called dypips. 
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THE CHARIOT 


The Hittites used their chariotry to charge in line and bring the 
chariot-borne warriors, armed with thrusting spears, quickly within reach 
of any of the enemy who had not fled at the first onset. The Egyptians 
improved on this by manning their chariots with archers, who were 
effective at longer range, whether in attack or pursuit. These tactics can- 
not have been unknown in the Aegean area at the time of the Trojan War, 
and it has therefore often been remarked how little trace of them therc is 
in the Iliad, where the róle of the chariot seems to be chicfly as a means of 
transport to and from the battlefield. Generally the warrior leaps down 
to fight — his charioteer standing by to carry him out of danger if things 
go badly. Though he sometimes hurls a spear from his chariot, the Iliad 
knows no chariot-borne archers, and when the great bowman Pandaros 
fights from Aeness's chariot he uses a spear (E 278-80). Did the poet fail 
to understand the proper military functions of chariots? Only once is 
there clear reference to their concerted use in battle. When Nestor is 
arraying his forces for the attack (A 303-9) he enjoins them to keep in linc : 
no one is to dash ahead or lag behind; they are to use the spear when 
they get close enough to the opposing chariots. This, he says, is the 
better way, which was so successful in the past : 


D ` [4 s [4 ` / 5 > / 
de kai OL TpOTEpoL TróÀeas kai Teiye' émropÜeov. 


These words put in the mouth of ancient Nestor may imply that Homer 
believed such tactics to be old-fashioned among the Greeks by the time of 
the Trojan War. Whether they were really so we cannot be sure: there 
are no representations of chariot-fighting in Mycenaean art later than the 
period of the Shaft Graves; and though chariots and chariot wheels are 
freely mentioned among military equipment in the Knossos and Pylos 
tablets we cannot show how they were used. At any rate Nestor's words 
are not likely to be an accidental projection into the Trojan War scenc 
from post-Mycenaean times, since they imply the use of thrusting- 
spears, which are an early Mycenaean weapon, as we have seen abovc 
(p. 517f.). Spears are in fact used by warriors mounted in chariots on the 
carved stelai from the Shaft Graves (Pl. 33), but these carvings portray 
individual chariots only, and provide no evidence for (or against) the 
massed use of chariots in battle. The stelai are designed only to com- 
memorate individual prowess; and we may do well to remember that 
this purpose was at work in the Iliad too. 

Of the form and construction of the Homeric chariot little need be 
said. It seems usually to have been a very light vehicle — even light 
enough to be carried by one man (K 504-5) — the car (8é¢pos) consisting 
of a wooden frame with sides and floor filled in with interwoven leather 
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thongs, which would give a necessary resilience over rough ground. 
The wood of the wild fig-tree is mentioned (® 37-8) as the material of 
the &vrvyes (front and side rails). The leather-work (a feature of classical 
chariots too) is implied in the adjectives édmXexros and &UmAekégs (VW 
335, 436). Hera's chariot (E 722 ff.) is, of course, a special one: its 
eight-spoked (é«rd«vya) wheels and iron axle are doubtless to be re- 
garded as exceptional, no less than its wheel-rims (irus) of gold, and its 
hubs (aAfpvac) and shaft (guuós) of silver; even the thongs of the dé¢pos 
are of gold and silver. Mortal chariots, however, may be qouxida yak 
(A 226; K 322, 393), and those of Diomede (¥ 503) and Rhesus (K 438) 
even have gold and silver or tin about them. Miss Lorimer suggested 
that such decoration implies a more solidly-built type of chariot than the 
usual, but that is not necessarily so: ornamentation of shaft, rails, and 
wheels would be quite enough to merit the descriptions given. 

Homer treats these highly-decorated chariots as more like divine than 
mortal equipment (K 440-1). Probably there was no parallel for them 
within his own experience ; but their presence in the epic may be due not 
only to poetical imagination but also to traditions of Mycenacan originals. 
The Pylos tablets show that the late Mycenaean model might have whecls 
bound with bronze and even silver. At Knossos the tablets record chariots 
adorned with crimson colouring and with ivory.^ But what has already 
been demonstrated in relation to other items of cquipment applies here 
too: in general the poet mentions no features that would not be 
appropriate to Greek chariots of any age. 


NOTE TO CHAPTER 19 


The first systematic treatment of this subject was W. Reichel’s Homerische Waffen (1894), 
which virtually held the field until the late Miss H. L. Lorimer’s Homer and the Monuments 
(1950). Miss Lorimer had originally agreed to write the present chapter, and though she 
was in the event unable to do so 1t owes a very great debt to ch. v of her book. This will 
remain an invaluable survey of the evidence and the earlier literature, even for those who 
like the present writer do not accept all her conclusions. 

Important contributions to the subject since 1950 arc: M. S. F. Hood in BSA, xlvii. 

256 ff. (on the helmet); H. W. Catling in AIARS, 4to scr. m. 21 ff. (for greaves) ; 
M. G. F. Ventris and J. Chadwick, Documents, ch. xi (evidence of the Linear B tablets) ; 
W. E. McLeod in AJA, Ixu. 397 ff. describes an Egyptian composite bow in the Brooklyn 
Museum; J. Chadwick in BSA, li. 147 ff. (further discussion of helmet and thorex in 
Knossos tablets). 
{For the startling discovery at Dendra (since this chapter went to press) of a whole suit 
of armour—bronze cuirass with neck- and shoulder-pieces (= yvada), boar’s tusks and 
bronze cheek-pieces from a helmet, and remains of greaves and (?) shicld—of Mycenacan 
IIa date sce Archaeological Reports 1960-61, 9 f. with Figs. 8,9. The shoulder-pieces strongly 
suggest that the ‘helmet’ in Pl. 31, b is really another such. 


a For further discussion of chariots sce below, Ch. 22, 


CHAPTER 20 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE 
by Frank H. Stubbings 


FIGHTING is the hero’s work; eating and drinking are his proper 
pleasures, and roast meat and wine his proper food and drink. Epic has 
its formulae for feasting no less than for arming for battle or running a 
man through with sword or spear. Any reader of Homer is familiar 
with the descriptions of slaughtering oxen, sheep, goats, or hogs, of joint- 
ing, spitting, roasting, and devouring them; and after the heroes have 
taken the edge off their appetites in this way they fill the wine bowls and 
pour every man a bumper while the minstrel strikes up (A 459-74 and 
clsewhere). Where it all comes from we are not, in the Iliad at least, 
encouraged to inquire; the supply of meat for formal sacrifice and 
feasting seems endless, and when Achilles receives the embassy from the 
Greek leaders (I 201 ff.) there are joints of mutton, goat-flesh, and pork 
at hand in his quarters. Nor are the Trojans behindhand: even after 
nine years’ siege they can still bring out oxen, sheep, wine, and meal from 
the city when they are to spend the night by their camp-fires in the plain 
(© 545-7). Almost the only reference in all the Iliad to the problem of 
victualling the host is the account (H 467 ff.) of shiploads of wine brought 
at great expense of bronze, iron, hides, and slaves, from Lemnos. Cam- 
paigning in the field, it seems, is no occasion for coarse fare or short 
commons; every meal is a feast. All seems in strong contrast to what 
one knows of the comparative rarity of meat in the diet of classical or 
modern Greece. 

But in effect, the first impression is misleading. For, on examination, 
it will be found that the great feasts of roast meat are normally on cere- 
monial or religious occasions, or at least when the duties of hospitality 
demand more than offering pot-luck. Thus the first description of feast- 
ing in the Iliad is an occasion of sacrifice to Apollo, when Agamemnon 
has conducted Chryseis back to her father (A 458 ff); again after the 
duel of Ajax and Hector the feasting follows a thanksgiving sacrifice 
(H 313 ff.); the feasting depicted on the shield of Achilles follows a 
sacrifice in the harvest field (X 559 ff.); the funeral feast for Patroclus is 
obviously ceremonial (V^ 30 f£) ; and so on. Any Greek audience would 
recognize morc readily than the modern reader that this is so; they 
probably found roast meat as desirable as did the heroes of the epic, but 
they were used to getting it only on special occasions. The heroes ate 
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more of it, but then they were supermen. The poet himself recognizes 
that the basic human food is bread, as the standard human drink is wine; 
only the immortals do without these : 


, ` ^ » kd , , 3 » 
ov yap aitov €Oovo , od mivovo’ atfora. olvov, 

» , 5 , J 3 ` > / l4 A 
TOUVEK Gvaipoves eig. kal aBdvaro: KaAéovtar; (KE 341-2) 


and again, in the Odyssey, barley-meal and wheaten flour are characterized 
as the staff of life, the ‘marrow of men’, uveAóv dvdpadv (v 108). If there 
are any peoples on earth who are not dependent on wine and bread they 
are exotics like the Lotus-eaters, or uncivilized savages like the Cyclopes. 
The latter rely on such crops as grow without the aid of ploughing and 
sowing (c 109 ff.), and though they do have wine (or does olvov èpiord- 
dvaov in « 111 and 358 only mean grapes ?) they are normally content 
with milk, taken neat (c 297); Polyphemus is certainly unfamiliar with 
such supernacular vintages as Odysseus offers. 

In the Odyssey in general there may at first sight appear to be even 
more eating than in the Iliad. The suitors have little else to do, and do it, 
for the cattle and sheep and pigs they devour are devoured at Odysseus's 
expense, and in his absence, and in the hope that he will never return. 
However, all Ithaca below the suitor class condemns their gluttony, not 
least Eumaeus, who knows that the produce of his pig-farm was more 
moderately used in better days before Odysseus went away. (No reader 
could grudge him his master’s porkers to entertain the unknown Odys- 
scus.) But when Telemachus sets out for Pylos it is not with joints of 
roast pork but with wine and barley-meal that he provisions his ship 
(B 349 ff.); and that is what Odysseus and his men usually carried, to be 
supplemented with game when possible. There were wild goats for the 
shooting on the Cyclops's island (ı 155) and Odysseus bagged a fine stag 
in Acaea (« 158 f£). It was only when the provisions in the ship gave out, 
and hunting and fishing failed to supply their needs, that they killed the 
sacred cattle of the Sun, to their own final undoing (u 327 ff.); but once 
they had been persuaded to this by Eurylochus they did their wicked work 
thoroughly, doubtless on the principle ‘as well be hung for a sheep as for 
a lamb’, and slaughtered enough cattle to feast for a week on end. 

In both poems, then, it is the roast meat that stands out when there is 
mention of eating and drinking. The only other type of refreshment 
actually described is the posset of Pramnian wine mixed with grated 
cheese, barley meal, and honey, which is offered by Nestor to his visitors 
(A 628 ff.) and by Circe to hers (x 234 f.). Whether this recipe was descen- 
ded from Mycenaean times through epic tradition, or was projected into 
the heroic scene from the poet's own age, is a question of no impor- 
tance. What is important is that it implies the assumption, the very 
sensible assumption, by the poet and his audience, that the Greeks of the 
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heroic age would, possessing sheep and goats, have used their milk for 
cheese, and living among the thyme-scented hills of Greece would have 
collected and enjoyed wild honey (for reference to bees in similes (as 
B 87 ff. and M 167 ff.) shows that they were more familiar in the wild 
state). So, too, no Greek reader or hearer of Homer would ever have 
supposed (as some modern scholars have, on the strength of the onc line in 
which Odysseus’s companions themselves go fishing ‘because their bellies 
ached with hunger’) that the Mycenaean Greeks did not normally eat 
fish as food. They would, rather, have noted with approval the line in 
which Odysseus speaks of the fish of the sea, like the fruits of the earth, as 
one of the blessings of nature (7 113). 

In short, the ancient reader would expect and would find in Homeric 
references to agriculture and food-production nothing unfamiliar. He 
would assume, as the poet himself would assume, that the resources of the 
Aegean lands in the heroic age were such as he himself knew. Even 
nowadays, when Greck agriculture includes such exotics as tobacco, 
cotton, potatoes, and tomatoes, the basic crops are the same as in Homer: 
wheat and barley, vines, and olives. Of the fruit trees now grown, 
ancient Greece knew only figs, pears, apples, and pomegranates. If 
there is a difference between the Homeric picture and the real Greek 
world it is simply that of a certain poetic exaggeration. 

Though mixed farming would be familiar to any Greek, not every 
part of Greece is equally adapted to all sides of it. Not many places could 
be so prodigal of bulls for sacrifice as Nestor’s Pylos (y 6); that part of 
the Peloponnese had lusher pastures than most. Perhaps the calves frisk- 
ing in the farmyard as the cows come home from pasture ( 410), or 
the herd of cattle by the river (E 573), were more familiar in the poct's 
own Ionia than in Odysseus's Ithaca. But the pictures we find in similes 
of the baaing ewes at milking time (A 433) or the shepherd sorting out 
the sheep from the goats (B 474) or his dog keeping watch by the fold 
(K 183) are an essential part of the Greece of all ages. It is no surprise to 
find that of the livestock listed in the Mycenaean tablets oxen are always 
considerably less numcrous than sheep and goats. Verisimilitude is 
always preserved. If we ask, for example, how rocky little Ithaca could 
provide meat for so many ravening suitors, the answer is there (é 100 ff.) : 
Odysseus is lord of more than Ithaca, and has twelve herds of cattle, and 
an equal number of sheep, goats, and pigs, on the mainland. The only 
flocks and herds in Ithaca itself are goats (which it still supports to-day) 
and Eumaeus's pigs (£ ad init.), which would in early times have foun 
adequate feeding on acorns, before deforestation reduced the mountain 
oaks to mere scrub. Fatted pigs in Homer are referred to as oíoAo: or 
aves ciador (® 363; B 300; 1208; £41, etc.). This same distinction is 
found among the swine listed on the Mycenaean tablets: not only is the 
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word oiado: attested, but the ideogram for ‘pig’ is sometimes combined 
with the syllablc-sign for si. 

We know that in Mycenacan times there were wild boar as well in 
some parts of Greece — witness the Tiryns fresco of a boar-hunt (PI. 34, a), 
and the many finds of boar’s tusks for helmets. There is no doubt that 
the tale of the Calydonian boar, and of the hunt with Autolycus (7 428 ff.) 
in which Odysseus got his famous scar, are in strict keeping with the age 
they portray. Wild boar and deer could still be hunted in some parts 
even in classical times; and some of the frequent similes from the chase — 
the boar at bay (A 414; M 146; N 471, etc.), the decr or the wild goat 
pursued or pulled down by the hounds (X 189; O 271, 579, etc.) — may 
have been drawn from life. But equally they may have been traditional 
elements in epic. Huntsmen and deer are both mentioned in Mycenaean 
texts, and hunting scenes are frequent in Mycenaean art. One is the more 
inclined to regard them as traditional, moreover, when they are con- 
sidered in relation to associated similes. For the lion at bay (© 338; 
M 41) is almost as ready a picture as the wild boar, and there are numerous 
allusions to lions attacking herds or sheepfolds (E 136, 161; K 485; 
A 172, $48; M 293; N 198; O 630; II 487, etc.), surprising huntsmen 
out after stag or wild goat (O 275), or themselves the specific object of 
the hunt (Y 164). Such pictures can hardly have been drawn from the 
everyday experience of Homer’s own archaic period, when the less 
lively representations of lions in pictorial art suggest the king of beasts 
was no more familiar in life than he is on the British railways to-day. In 
Mycenaean times, however, things may well have been different, and it 
has been suggested that the tale of Herakles and the lion of Nemea might 
be a reminiscence of ‘the last lion in the Peloponnese’. We should note 
also that these similes of beasts of prey — for besides lions we have a 
leopardess (b 573), wolves (II 156, 352), jackals (A 474), and others 
unspecified (O 323, $86) — are almost entirely confined to the Iliad. This 
may reflect simply that it is the earlier work, and that the poet was work- 
ing more closely to tradition; or it may be due to the subject of the 
poem, which lends itself to similes from hunting and wild life. 

Fishing, as already indicated, was not like hunting an occupation for 
heroes, and so the references to it are only incidental, in similes. In one 
instance (E 487) the fisherman uses nets, elsewhere hook and line (II 408). 
Two other passages (Q 80 ff. and p 252 ff.) are commonly taken to refer 
to line-fishing, but may well refer to fish-spearing, a method still very 
common in the translucent coastal waters of Greece. Finally there is a 
passage (II 745-7) in which Patroclus jeeringly compares an opponent 
who has come a cropper out of his chariot to a man diving into the sea 
for oysters. The image may seem far-fetched to us; but it would not be 

a Cf. Ch. 19. 
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so to Grecks, familiar with diving for sponges as well as fér shellfish. 
Fishbones and shells of oysters and other molluscs have been found at 
Mycenae and elsewhere. We know also that sponges were used in 
Mycenaean times for applying paint to walls and pottery; so there is 
presumably no anachronism in their Homeric use for washing the blood- 
stains from Odysseus's furniture or the honest sweat from the brow of 
Hephaestus (y 439; X 414). 

The story of the Iliad admits but seldom of reference to the processes 
of agriculture, except in similes and other incidental ways; but these 
are such as to give vivid and authentic glimpses of the Greek countryside. 
Ploughing and harvest and vintage are all depicted on the shield of 
Achilles. The ploughing is perhaps idealized, with a cup of wine for the 
ploughmen at every furrow’s end, though it has been pointed out that 
the adjective tpimodos applied to the field (‘thrice ploughed’ is the usual 
translation) may imply that this is in fact a ritual scene, in which the 
first three furrows were cut with special ceremony. The harvesting is 
on a king’s estate (réuevos Bacuvjiov) ; the reapers, of course, work with 
sickles, and are followed by others who tie the sheaves and boys who 
gather them up; the king himself is present, with heralds superintending 
the preparations for the harvest sacrifice and supper. The vintage too is 
accompanied by ceremonial dance and song. 

These are the joyful occasions of farming life. The sheer hard toil is 
clsewhere just as realistically alluded to in both Iliad and Odyssey. Plough- 
ing and reaping are both especially laborious (o 366 ff). Though one 
passage states that mules are preferable (K 351 ff.) the plough-team was 
usually a yoke of oxen. Working oxen (Bes Fepydras) are distinguished 
from others among those listed in Mycenaean texts. It is striking that 
the Homeric adjective olvoys, commonly taken to be a colour-word, is 
applied to oxen only where they are described at work (N 703; v 32), 
a circumstance which would favour the meaning ‘foaming’ recently 
suggested (in Greece and Rome, n.s. ii. 86) ; but whatever its true meaning 
it is certainly as old as the heroic age, for it occurs with other descriptive 
names of oxen on a tablet from Knossos. 

The Homeric methods of threshing and winnowing are still current 
in the Aegean and the near east, but a different climate and the industrial 
revolution have made them remote from the English reader. The grain 
is threshed from the ears by letting the farm cattle trample it on a circular 
floor of hard-beaten earth (Y 495; ® 346); the winnowing is done by 
tossing it in the wind with a wooden shovel so that the grain falls in a 
heap while the chaff is blown aside (E 499 ff.) (sec Pls. 34, b, 35, a). There 
might be folk so far from the sea that they did not know what an oar 
was; but everyone, it could be taken for granted, would know a win- 
nowing shovel (áðņpņàoryór A 128). Milling too was totally un- 
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mechanized in ancient Greece: the corn was ground at home in hand 
querns. Like spinning and weaving, this was a constant task of the 
women servants; in Odysseus's house there were a dozen of them work- 
ing at it (v 105 ff.), at the palace of Alcinous more than twice that number 
(n 103 f). 

The best arable land in Greece being in plains ringed by steep hills 
(cf. Pl. 7), it might be liable to flooding in spring or autumn storms 
(II 384 ff.), and the fields must be protected by banks and dykes (E 87 f). 
On the other hand the hot summers make irrigation a necessary featurc of 
husbandry for crops other than corn (0 257 ff.; 7 129 £). Vines can be 
grown in low-lying land if available (cf. « 131 f£), but often are planted 
on hill-slopes, terraced with dry-stone walls (afpacta: w 224), especially 
where level ground is scarce, as in Ithaca. In the vineyard on the shield 
of Achilles the vines are trained on poles (kápaxes), a practice nowadays 
less common in Greece than in Italy. Orchards or vineyards and other 
planted ground (dAw7j, puraàin) are in Homer as much a recognized part 
of agricultural wealth as arable land is, and both are regularly specified 
in describing a king's temenos (e.g., Z 194 £.; I 578-80; E 121-3; T 
112 ff.), It is interesting to find the word $vraAia used with this same 
connotation in the Mycenaean Greek of the tablets. The most familiar 
Homeric picture of work in the orchard is the description of Lacrtes, 
when Odysseus goes out to find him, at the end of the Odyssey (w 225 ff.). 
There we have mention, besides vines, of pear, apple, and fig trees 
(w 340£). Similes too give a glimpse of the husbandman’s careful tending 
of the olive sapling or other young plants (P 53; X 56). The town-bred 
modern Englishman used to buying almost any fruit at all scasons may 
tend to forget how much this depends on importation from other lati- 
tudes as well as on modern methods of storage; the great desideratum 
of horticulture must always be a good succession of fruits, and this is the 
ideal in Homer too, achieved to perfection in the marvellous gardens of 
Alcinous. These have fruit all the year round, summer and winter — 
pears, pomegranates, apples, figs, and olives (y 114-19), and some vines 
are just lowering while others are ripening and yet others already being 
trodden for wine or dried for raisins. 

The gardens of Alcinous also contained vegetable-beds, coopnrai mpa- 
oiai (q 127), though we are not told what grew in them. Beans and peas 
are briefly alluded to once in Homer (N 588 f£), in a way that implies 
they would be grown in quantity; and their use in Mycenaean times is 
borne out by the evidence of archaeology. 

Olive oil is frequently mentioned in the epic as used for anointing 
the skin after washing — dAeájaota. Ain’ eAaiw and yptoat éAaiw are regular 
formulae (K 577; E 171; Q 587; y 466, etc.), and oypóv Adv is also 
a standard phrase in similar contexts (¥ 281; ¢ 79, 215, etc.) ; moreover 
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the tablets show that it was a very common commodity in Mycenaean 
Greece. Yet oddly enough there are no Homeric references to the actual 
cultivation of the olive other than those already quoted; and no refer- 
ences at all to the extraction of the oil or the use of it or the olive itself 
as food. Nor is there mention of oil for lamps; indecd the one refer- 
ence to a lamp (r 34) has often been suspected as an ‘interpolation’ : 
elsewhere artificial lighting is by torches (SatSes X 492; o 354; 7 48, 
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etc.). But archaeology shows that lamps were used in late Mycenaean 
times (cf. Fig. 60), and olive oil would be the natural fuel for them in 
Greece. We should perhaps conclude that it was the very ubiquity of 
olive trees and their products that accounts for the rarity of reference in 
the poems. 

To sum up, it may be said that the epics give over all a true and a 
complete picture of food and agriculture in early Greece. There is no 
single crop or food-product mentioned that cannot be attested for Myce- 
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naean times by archaeology, either in the way of actual remains (animal 
bones, carbonized grain, etc.), or by written reference in the tablets of 
Pylos, Mycenae, and Knossos. 


NOTE TO CHAPTER 20 


K. F. Vickery, Food in early Greece (1936) (Illinois Stud. Social Sci. 20. 3) summarized 
the then available archaeological evidence. This is now supplemented by the Linear B 
tablets, see Ventris and Chadwick, Documents, chs. vii and viii. 

See also above, Ch. 8, ad fin. 
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CHAPTER 21 


CRAFTS AND INDUSTRIES 
by Frank H. Stubbings 


REFERENCES to crafts and industries are naturally few in epics primarily 
concerned with the exploits of a heroic ruling class. Nor, when they do 
occur, do they need to be very detailed, since to the poet’s ancient public 
the activities of smith and potter, of shipwright and mason, of spinning 
and weaving, would be everyday sights. These are all special crafts, and 
even in a simple society not everyone knows how they are done; but it 
is only in modern times, when half the world ‘does not know how the 
other half lives’, that what is done becomes a mystery. And since the 
references are rarely detailed the epic picture of crafts, as of farming, for 
the most part fits any age in the Greek world; only occasionally is there 
anything which specifically dates the scene. 

Spinning and weaving in Homer, as in classical Greece and in many a 
peasant society to-day, were household crafts, carried on in every home 
from high to low. As English words and phrases like spinster and the 
distaff side still remind us, they were women’s tasks; and Telemachus on a 
famous occasion rudely suggests to his mother that she should stick to 
them (a 356 ff.). Hand-spinning (Pl. 35, b), pulling the raw wool from 
the mass held on the distaff, and twisting it with right thumb and fore- 
finger into a continuous thread, kept constantly turning by the aid of the 
weighted spindle (#Aaxdrn) hanging from its end, is an occupation that 
can be carried on (like knitting) whenever the hands are free, sitting, 
standing, even walking, especially talking. It is characteristic in the epic 
to find the mistress of the house so engaged. Not only the virtuous and 
housewifely Penelope, or Alcinous's admirable queen Arete (¢ 306), but 
the witch Circe (x 222), the nymph Calypso in her grot (e 62), and even 
Helen (8 121 ff.), are all portrayed either spinning or weaving. How far 
such a picture is true for the historical Mycenaean age we cannot say. 
Penelope, Helen, or Arete, all had numerous slave-women to spin and 
weave for them (cf. ņ 105), just as many spinning and weaving women 
are listed in the Pylos tablets; but it is conceivable that even in a great 
household the mistress too worked at these tasks, either to superintend 
the others or because it had become a formal tradition to do so. The 
description of Helen's golden spindle and her parcel-gilt silver box on 
wheels to hold the wool, not to mention the posse of attendants to brin 
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them in, certainly suggests that her spinning 1S less utilitarian than sym- 
bolic — a rather precious and extravagant symbol of her return to 
domestic virtue. Penelope's weaving (8 93 ff.) is also, of course, a special 
case; really necessary weaving would progress at a very different fempo, 
though the suitors seem to have been imperfectly aware of this. In one 
passage (M 432 ff.) we have a picture, in a simile, of a woman carefully 
weighing out portions of wool, presumably for spinning, 'so that she 

may get a scanty living for her children', which though by no means 

clear suggests she is working for somebody else. But normally spinning 

and weaving are depicted as essentially home crafts. Though they might 

in a palace be the specialized occupation of certain slaves (like the ypfjvs 

eipokópos of T 386-7), these were working for the houschold’s own needs, 

to maintain that extra store of garments and other woven goods, laid up 

in scented chests ($ 52), which is a regular feature of heroic wealth (cf. 

B 339; € 38; IL 221 f£). Such a store distinguished the kingly household 

from the commoner’s (cf. € 513 ff.), and could be drawn on for special 

needs, as when Menelaus and Helen wish to give Telemachus a parting 

gift (o 104 ff.). Textiles in Homer are commonly of wool, as would be 
would be natural in a sheep-raising country ; there are frequent references 
to yAatvar oda (e.g. 8 50; Kk 451; p 89), more rarcly to ovAo TATNTES 
(II 224) and épíoio ráryra (8 124). Whether a precise kind of textile is 

implied by rdanres (sometimes purple-dyed, as in I 200) is not clear. 

They are used for bedcoverings, or to spread over a chair seat. Other 
materials than wool are less frequently mentioned or implied. The 
dancing men and maidens pictured on the shield of Achilles were 


apparently clothed in linen — 


~ > e ` A > , » € ^ ^ 
Tov Ó' ai pev AerTas obðvas éyov, ot be xvróvas 

7 9 Yas / ^ , , / Y 
etat éüvvýrovs ka ortABovras eAaiw. (2 595) 


Odysseus’s tunic, thin and smooth as an onion-skin (7 232-4) is perhaps 
also to be thought of as of superfine linen. How common linen fabrics 
were in the historical Mycenaean age is not easy to say. The Pylos tablets 
seem to refer to large quantities of flax or linen produced in the Pylos area ; 
but in Homer the word Ara, specifically meaning ‘linen cloths’, occurs 
only rarely (© 441; a 130); and though Aov is used in two passages 
(I 661 and v 73, 118) of linen bed-sheets it is elsewhere used only in refer- 
ence to thread or nets or fishing-lines (e.g., Y 128; 7 198; E 487; II 408). 

Of industry outside the home we get infrequent but picturesque 
glimpses. Similes in the Iliad several times refer to the felling of timber 
in the mountains, pine, oak, ash, or poplar, for building ships or waggons 
(C60; A485; N 178 ff, 389 ff.; I 482). Doubtless, the poet had him- 
self often heard the ring of the axes and the crash of falling branches 
(II 633), had seen the woodcutters at their noonday break (A 86) and 
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the mules lugging the long timbers down the hillsides (P 742 f.) ; and 
when in A 485 he pictures the wainwright with an iron axe we may be 
even more sure that he speaks from his own experience. It was easy for 
him to envisage the party of men and mules going off up Mount Ida to 
cut and fetch logs for Patroclus’s pyre ( 110 ff.). 

Shipbuilding itself must have been an even more familiar sight to 
Homer than it still is on many a Mediterranean coast; he can talk with 
confidence of axe and adze and drill and dowels when he describes the 
building of Odysseus's raft (e 228-61); and he appeals to a like know- 
ledge in his public when he tells us the raft was about as broad as the hull 
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of a well-found cargo vessel. Apart from this passage and a reference in 
a simile to drilling ship’s timbers (e 384) there is little occasion for us to 
see shipwright or carpenter at work. 

Furniture of wood is indeed referred to, and phrases like zpyrois èv 
Aexéeoow (5 345) remind us of the skilful joinery that goes to its making. 
But gencrally the emphasis is rather on the decoration applied to bed- 
steads, chairs, and footstools. This is indicated by adjectives like 8ai8aAos 
and moios (c.g., a 131 £.), or more specifically by reference to silver 
studs (865; 389) or inlays of gold, silver, and ivory (r 55; df. y 200). 
Descriptions of furniture on tablets from Pylos show that in such passages 
the poet has preserved an authentic tradition from Mycenaean times, and 
the evidence is corroborated by fragmentary ivory inlays from such 
furniture found in excavations (cf. Fig. 61 and Pls. 27, b, 32, a, 36, a, b). 
Ivory was, in fact, a favourite decorative material with the Mycenaeans, 
used not only on furniture but on chariots and horse-trappings (d. 
‘via evn’ éAédavr. E 583)! We may note also in Homer mention of a 
door key with an ivory handle (9 6-7). The reference to the staining of 
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ivory, as practised in Maeonia or Caria (A 141), is usually taken to reflect 
an art of Archaic times: we have no evidence that it was practised earlier. 
But the allusion is in a simile only; so no question of literary anachronism 
is involved. 

In respect of metalwork, the poet is always aware that his heroes lived 
in what we call a Bronze Age. Nevertheless, some objects of iron are 
mentioned — for example, Pandaros’s arrowheads (A 123), the mace 
used by Arcithoos (H 141), and the axes used in the archery contest at 
the end of the Odyssey. The precise form of these axes and the nature 
of the feat required of the archer have been much debated, and deserve 
some further notice. The feat is described in 7 $72 ff. : 
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In view of the occurrence of the word djuséAekkov (W 851) for an axe, 
it is to be presumed that éAexus means a ‘double axe’, such as was very 
common (in bronze) in Mycenaean times. How the axes were set up is 
described in $ 120 f.: Telemachus digs a long straight trench, makes 
sure the axes are precisely in linc, and presses the earth firmly round them. 
The emphasis on shooting ‘through the iron’ (7 587; 4 127) has led some 
to look for some type of axe, current in Greece at a suitable date, with a 
perforated blade, but without success; and the solution seems to lie in 
$ 421-3 : 
meAÀékeov Ò odk Tufpore mávrov 
"poris arerrerns, dia 0^ apmepés HAGE Ovpale 
los xaAkofapris, 


where orevAew} must mean the socket for the haft (which is called oreAeióv, 
e 236). The arrow of Odysseus in no case missed the opening of the 
socket, but passed right through and out at the other end. The arrange- 
ment is illustrated in Fig. 62. The fact that the haftless axe-heads would 
not stand far above ground-level fits in with the fact that Odysseus shoots 
from a sitting posture. 

Objects of iron in Homer arc, however, only such rare exceptions as 
may actually have occurred in late Mycenaean times. It is, moreover, in 
keeping with the facts of the Mycenaean age that iron is a number of 
times mentioned along with bronze and gold as a form of wealth, virtu- 
ally a precious metal (e.g., Z 48, repeated four times elsewhere; H 473; 
I 365-6). The lump of iron (oóAov aùroyówvov W 826) offered as a prize 
in the funeral games might perhaps be grouped with these references, 
were it not that the subsequent lines imply that such a lump of raw 
material might be drawn upon for replacing farm implements as required 
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— surely an Iron Age anachronism in this context. There is only one 
reference to the actual manufacture of iron tools, a description of the 
tempering process, and that comes in a simile (e 391-3). That is not to 
say, however, that allusions to the activities of bronze-smiths are any 
more frequent. Indeed we only mect the smith at his work in the person 
of Hephaestus, the divine smith who made the new arms for Achilles. 
He works not only in bronze, but in precious metals too; Thetis finds 
him engaged on a set of twenty tripod cauldrons, presumably of bronze, 
with golden wheels (X 373 ff.). Bronze cauldrons with tripod stands 
were the gifts that Alcinous and his pecrs presented to Odysseus on his 
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Fic. 62. Arrangement of the axes in Odyssey xxi 


departure from Phaeacia (v 13); tripods were also among the treasures 
that Menelaus brought from Egypt (8 129); clearly they were objects 
of great price. Though wheeled tripods with cauldrons attached have 
not survived from earlier than the Geometric Age (cf. Fig. 33, above, 
p. 420), the existence of wheeled bronze stands from Late Bronze Age 
Cyprus makes it probable that such articles were in fact used by the 
Mycenaean Greeks. It is a point of some interest that Hephacstus works 
in gold and other metals as well as bronze, and had in his time made 
brooches, necklets, and other ornaments for the Nereids (X 400 ff.). To 
the story it is important, since he is to make for Achilles a shield inlaid with 
gold, silver, tin, and «vavos (either niello or some form of enamel). The 
shield, like Agamemnon’s cuirass,” obviously recalls the peculiarly Myce- 
naean art of applying to bronze objects — daggers and cups especially 
— pictorial inlays in precious metals (cf. Pls. 24, d, 36, c; Fig, 15) and 
the craftsmen who made such things must, like Hephaestus, have been 
bronze-smiths and goldsmiths at once. Of the actual technical methods 
of such inlay work Homer’s account shows no knowledge, and doubtless 


a Sec p. 509 f. 
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he had none. The tools of Hephaestus’s trade that are mentioned 
(Z 468-77) are anvil, hammer and tongs, bellows, and crucibles (yóavo:) 
for melting bronze, tin, gold, and silver. These, in varying scale and 
detail, are necessary gear for any metalworker. Anvil, hammer, and 
tongs are similarly the distinctive equipment of the goldsmith (ypucoyéos, 
also called simply yaAxevs, ‘smith’) who is summoned by Nestor to gild 
the horns of a sacrificial ox (y 432 ff.); and almost as though to forestall 
the unsound criticism of some moderns that these are the tools of the 
blacksmith, introduced here through ignorance, the poet specifically adds 
olaiv re ypvoóv épyátero — ' [the anvil, etc.] which he used for working 
gold’. Even if the epics were contemporary with the action of the story, 
we should hardly be justified in expecting of the poet any more explicit 
accounts than these of such technical matters. What we might expect 
(though an ancient reader would be less sensitive about this) is a general 
authenticity of ‘period’ background. This we do find in Homer in 
respect of metalwork inasmuch as the wealth of gold and silver vessels 
and ornaments which is characteristic of the epic scene did really exist in 
Mycenaean times. 

Admittedly “Nestor’s cup’, which was so triumphantly recognized 
by Schliemann in a gold cup from the fourth Shaft Grave, can hardly 
now be cited as part of the evidence. Not only do we now recognize 
that this cup is too early in date, but it does not in fact correspond with 
the vessel described by Homer (A 632-7) except in so far as both have 
figures of doves on the rim by the handles. Nestor’s vessel is very large, 
suitable for mixing drink in for a party, and too heavy for an ordinary 
man to lift from the table when full, while the Shaft Grave cup (Fig. 13, c, 
p- 346 above) is a goblet only a few inches high. The identification of the 
Sovat TrvÜuéves in the struts below the handles is little more than wishful 
thinking. Again, although there is ancient tradition that the Homeric 
word 8ézas means a drinking cup, we now have some evidence that this 
may be no more than a half truth. On an already famous tablet from 
Pylos (Pl. 40) we have ideograms for vessels called di-pa, showing a 
shape which cannot be paralleled among Mycenaean finds by vessels of 
drinking-cup type, but can be better compared with a known type of 
large bronze vessel of the krater or mixing-bowl kind (cf. Fig. 14 above, 
p.347). Mixing-bowl' will, in fact, be found an appropriate meaning 
for àéras in several other contexts too, though the word may be of wider 
application, like ‘bowl’ in English. 

But though ' Nestor's cup’ must be relinquished, the precious objects 
that have been recovered by archaeology, and more recently the evidence 
of the Knossos and Pylos tablets, do show that the epic rarely if ever 
exaggerates the luxury and complex development of Mycenaean civiliza- 
tion, while at times it rather falls short of the truth. For example, we 
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have now in the tablets evidence for the existence of a specialization of 
trades and crafts in Mycenaean times such as Homer barely hints at.3 
(It might, of course, be irrelevant for him to do mote.) Only once is 
the potter mentioned, in a simile (X 600), though he must have been 
very familiar at all times. There is no reference to working in leather 
except for the rather special case of Eumaeus making his own sandals 
from home-grown ox-hide (£ 23 f.) ; but leather was used for shields and 
helmets, and in making chariots and harness? This again could be taken 
for granted. We only hear once of a bow-maker, a worker in horn, 
xepao£óos téxtwv (A 110), never of the trade of the fuller — though 
this is attested in the tablets, and was probably familiar in the poet’s day 
too. Even the craft of the mason, undoubtedly highly developed in 
Mycenaean times, as the buildings show, is not mentioned by Homer : 
there is no reason why it should be. 

Nor is it right to expect to find in the epic any clear indication of the 
organization or status of craftsmen, cither in Mycenacan or in later times. 
Any hints there may be are purely incidental, and therefore by no means 
explicit. Such are the two references to Sypuoepyod (p 383 and 7 135). 
In the first passage it is remarked that men who are 8yuoepyot, such as 
the seer, the doctor, the carpenter (rékrova Sovpwr = (?) shipwright), 
or the bard, are the only kind of strangers one would deliberately send 
for from outside the community. The second refers to heralds as among 
the strangers “who are Snpuoepyot’. In classical Attic Snuuovpyds is used 
of any creative craftsman, though in some states it was the title of certain 
magistrates. In the latter case it would seem to mean originally ‘one 
who does work pertaining to the dios’; and this may perhaps be the 
real sense in Homer, inasmuch as the 8muoepyoc in the Homeric list 
exercise trades or professions for the service of the whole community — 
not, like those of farming or spinning and weaving, for their own house- 
holds. If this is so, we should perhaps regard craftsmen like smiths and 
potters too as Snuwoepyot in the Homeric sense. That they are not in- 
cluded in the list in the context could well be because they were to be 
found in any ordinary community. Those that do receive mention arc 
those whose crafts are not in sufficiently constant demand for one to be 
supported in every place.” 

It is noticeable in the Mycenacan tablets that many persons described 
by their occupations as, e.g., fuller, potter, etc., are holders of land; and 
it has been argued from this that such specialized trades were in that 
period only part-time occupations, and that the craftsman would normally 
be a tiller of the soil as well. This is by no means certain; the land a man 
held need not have been worked by him in person. Again, because the 
land held by craftsmen is usually of the category tentatively identified as 

a See p. 521 f., Ch. 19. * See also Ch. 14, p. 459. 
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‘public’ land, it has been suggested that &npoepyós originally meant 
‘worker of public land’; but this is equally uncertain; the term in 
Mycenaean Greek identified as equivalent to ‘public’ land is not damios ; 
nor has the word 8quoepyós yet been found in the tablets. In the epics 
themselves we should surely not try to make any economic or sociological 
deductions from the fact that Odysseus himself has considerable skill in 
boat-building and furniture-making — besides the raft he constructed 
his own bedstead (V c. 200) — or from the fact that the warrior Lycaon 
goes in person to cut fig-branches for chariot-rails (b 37). One Robinson 
Crusoe is no evidence for a general ‘do-it-yourself’ trend in society. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER 21 


1. For furniture inlays see the reports of recent Mycenae excavations in BSA, xlviii. 
8 with pl. 5; xlix. 235 ff. with pls. 33-6, 38-40; l. 182, 187 f. with pls. 25-7, 30; also 
Ventris and Chadwick, Documents, ch. x. For ivory on chariots, etc., Documents, ch. xi, 
e.g., tablet no. 265. 

2. This is substantially the explanation given by W. B. Stanford in his note on 7 572 ff. 

3. Documents, ch. v. 4 and 7; ch. vi. 


CHAPTER 22 


COMMUNICATIONS AND TRADE 
by Frank H. Stubbings 


GREECE is a rugged and mountainous country, and that obvious fact is 
naturally reflected in the Homeric allusions to means of transport and 
communication. Even to-day there are many routes that can be 
traversed only on foot or with pack animals, donkey, or mule. The 
donkey cluding the donkey boys to browse in the cornfield by the way 
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Fic. 63. Yoke-system of Tutankhamen’s chariot (14th cent. s.c.) 


(A 558 ff.) is a vignette that will appeal to everyone who knows the 
Greek scene. Equally permanent as a beast of burden is the mule, though 
now that so much of Greece has suffered deforestation, the sight of mules 
hauling logs and timbers down the mountain paths is not a common one, 
as it seems to have been for Homer (df. P 742 f; W 110 f£). Wheeled 
traffic there undoubtedly was, even in Bronze Age times: our earliest 
evidence, archaeologically, is a little clay model of a four-wheeled cart 
from Middle Minoan Crete; but the use of carts would inevitably be 
539 
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confined to fairly level ground. Thus Nausicaa and her maids use a 
mule-cart to take the laundry along the coast to the washing-place 
(t 72 f.); and Priam’s men use one to carry his gifts across the Trojan 
plain to Achilles’s tent (Q 265 ff.). 

We get a fairly precise picture of Priam's cart: it has a detachable 
body (meipus), four wheels (line 324), and a single shaft (fvuós) to which 
a yoke for two mules is bound on with a long cord or strap (Cuyddecpov 
évvedrnyv). The yoke has a central knob (éudadds), and at the outer 
ends of it are hooks or rings (otyxes) to guide the outside reins. Whether 
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Fic. 64. Linear B ideograms for chariots and wheels 


just such a vehicle was current in Mycenaean times, or only in Homer's 
own world, or in both, we cannot say. There are no representations of 
carts in Mycenaean art, and the frescoes and vase-paintings of chariots 
(cf. Pl. 37, a) do not show the details of harness very clearly. But it is at 
least certain that the Homeric method of lashing the yoke to the shaft 
(probably the same for both carts and chariots) was in use in the fourteenth 
century B.C. in Egypt, where we have an actual example from Tutank- 
hamen's tomb. (Fig. 63 shows the yoke in position but without thc 
lashing.) The chariot ideograms of Linear B script seem to imply some- 
thing similar (see Fig. 64). A distinctive feature of the Mycenaean chariot 
is the stay running from the top edge of the car to the junction of shaft 
and yoke. This appears regularly in the vase-paintings, and when in the 
ideograms the yoke is shown this stay is shown too. This may help to 
explain the Homeric passage already cited (Q 265 fL): we may under- 
stand the xpíkos as a ring or eye at one end of the ZvyóBeopov, placed 
over a peg (#orwp) on the front of the chariot frame; that once in position, 
the CvyóSeapov is carried forward to form a stay as depicted for Myce- 
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naean chariots, and the rest of its otherwise excessive length of nine cubits 
used to bind the yoke to the shaft! To judge from vase-paintings the 
chariots of archaic Greece were not greatly dissimilar in their harnessing 
arrangements. 

Of considerable interest is the Homeric use of chariots not merely 
in war" but for passenger transport. One would expect the use of 
chariots, almost as much as carts, to be restricted, not merely by the 
difficulty or lack of roads, but by the limited amount of country suitable 
for raising the horses to draw them. It is a familiar point that such arcas, 
Argos and Elis for example, are unusual enough to be distinguished in 
Homer by the epithet imróßoros; and Telemachus comments that the 
islands (Ithaca especially) are no place for either using or raising horses — 


o) YAp Tis vijocv vrmjÀaTos, o00. evAEiuwr— (8 607) 


though Ithakesians did own horses on the mainland (8 635). We are, 
therefore, the more surprised that it seems in the poem a matter of coursc 
that Telemachus and Peisistratus can go by chariot, in two days’ driving, 
from Pylos to Sparta. Whatever the route taken, it would involve some 
steep rough country, and several questions remain unanswered. Was 
the poet, and were his audience, unfamiliar with the geography of the 
Peloponnese ? or did he ignore geography (in a work otherwise careful 
of verisimilitude) to suit his story ? or was there for him adequate tradition 
that such journcys really were made in heroic times ? If they were, there 
must have been some kind of built roads; and this is not wholly im- 
probable, though our actual evidence of Mycenacan road-works is con- 
fined to the remains of bridges over torrent-beds and some traces of 
paved roads in the vicinity of Mycenae (cf. Fig. 25, and PI. 18, b). 

Of sea communications little need be said: the point needs no labour- 
ing that the Greeks have always been seafarers, that the sca is never far 
off. There is no reason to doubt that the Homeric descriptions of nautical 
procedure, both sailing and rowing (¢.g., A 475-83, 432-5), are true to 
their period; and stock lines such as 


ééns 8 élopevor mov da tUTTOV éperuois (5 580 and eight other places) 


may well have been traditional in epic for centuries. Pictures of vessels 
with many oars have been found at Volo (ancient Iolkos) on a Middle 
Helladic vase; and though in Mycenaean art representations of ships are 
excessively rare (one from Cyprus is shown in Fig. 65), yet the archaeo- 
logical evidence of intercourse with all parts of the eastern Mediterranean 
and with Sicily and southern Italy leaves us in no doubt that seafaring and 
sea-borne trade were as essential a feature of the Mycenaean world as 


they are of the Odyssey and the Ilíad. 
« Cf. Ch. 19. 
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There are various Homeric references to articles of foreign craftsman- 
ship — usually Phoenician. Helcn's silver wool-basket was a gift from 
Egypt; from the same source Menclaus had two silver baths and two 
tripods, besides ten talents of gold (8 128 ff.). From the king of the 
Sidonioi he had received a silver bowl with a golden rim, which he gives 
to Telemachus (8 615 ff.; o 115 f£). A similar Sidonian bowl, brought 
across the sea by Phoenician traders, is one of the prizes in the funeral 
games (V 741 ff.) ; and in another passage (Z 289 ff.) we hear of precious 
Sidonian textiles brought from Phoenicia to Troy. There are other 
passages too where Phoenicians of Sidon are represented as traders and 
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Fic. 65. Drawing of ship, from a Cypriot Mycenacan vase 
(Scale c. 1 : 4) 


seafarers whom one might meet in Greek waters. It is on a Phoenician 
ship that Odysseus (in one of his fictitious autobiographies) escaped from 
Crete (v 272 ff.); Phoenician seafarers had visited the home of Eumaeus's 
childhood, and when after a year’s trading they had filled their ship with 
merchandise they topped it up with the boy Eumacus and a Phoenician 
slave-woman whom they had ‘liberated’ from the palace (o 403-84). 
All such allusions to Phoenician ships and merchandise were at one time 
supposed to be ‘late’ elements in the epic, projections of the poet’s own 
times ; for modern knowledge of Greco-Phoenician intercourse began with 
the eighth or ninth century 5.c. Now, however, it is clear from archaco- 
logical evidence that Mycenaean Greece was in frequent contact with 
the peoples of the eastern Mediterranean, and there was interchange of 
both merchandise and artistic influences. Syrian amphorae (e.g., Pl. 37, b) 
have been found at Mycenaean sites. Most probably there were Myce- 
naean traders permanently resident at Ugarit on the Syrian coast (now 
Ras Shamra, a little north of Latakia). There is also the fact that Hittite 
records mention Achaean ships going to Syria. We know too that Syria 
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then as later was a home of craftsmen in gold and ivory (d. Pl. 38) — 
textiles too, perhaps, though, of course, they have not survived. More- 
over certain Semitic loan-words in Greek — €.Q., ypvaos = gold, yuTOV = 
tunic, onodun = sesame — are now known to have been already current 
in Mycenaean times; and the names of Sidon and Tyre appear to have 
entered Greek in the second millennium .c., since Greek preserves them 
in an ancient form. So there is no anachronism in Homer's Phoenicians ; 
his picture of the heroic age would indeed be less true without them. 

This eastward trade was doubtless the most important for Mycenacan 
Greece, and it is almost the only aspect of trade mentioned in the epic. 
The actual exchange of goods is once referred to (H 472 Œ), when the 
Greeks at Troy barter bronze, iron, hides, cattle, and slaves, for Lemnian 
wine. Barter as the method of exchange is doubtless historically correct ; 
but cattle are not infrequently a measure of value — witness the adjectives 
ékarónBowos, évvéaows (e.g., in the famous exchange of golden for 
brazen armour in Z 235 £). Metals, especially gold, may be measured 
in talents (¢.g., V 751) and it seems likely that the talent was originally a 
weight of metal equivalent to the value of an ox. This is supported by the 
currency in Minoan-Mycenacan times of copper ingots of standard weight 
shaped to resemble an ox-hide.: 

Trade in slaves doubtless existed in Mycenaean times, and in the epic 
we have already met it as a sideline of the Phoenician merchants in the 
Eumaeus story. In other passages it is the obscure Taphians who appear 
as sea-raiders and slave-traders (£ 452; o 427; m 426). They too deal 
also in kindlier merchandise. Athene on onc occasion appears to Telc- 
machus in the guise of the Taphian king Mentes, 
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mÀécV emt oworra, rróvrov em aAMo0póovs avOpwrous, 

es leuéoqv peta yaÀkóv, ayw © aifwva oidnpov. (a 183-4) 
These Taphians are supposed to be a people of north-west Greece, but 
unfortunately we do not know where Teuéon was — Tempsa in Brut- 
tium and Tamassos in Cyprus (a known source of copper) have both 
been suggested — or where the cargo of iron is supposed to come from. 
There is thus no knowing whether this couplet represents authentic 
historical background or not; but the lover of poctry will not be troubled 
thereby: the journey to Samarkand is nonc the less golden for lack of a 
map of it. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER 22 


I. This account owes much to M. G. F. Ventris and J. Chadwick, Documents, 361 fE., 
q.v. for more detail. The explanation of the stay as part of the luyé8ecpov is the writer's, 
anticipated, however, by M. and C. H. B. Quennell, Everyday things in. Homeric Greece, 
116 f. 

* Sec Ch. 9. 
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2. On Phoenicians in Homer see especially L. A. Stella, ‘Importanza degli scavi di Ras 
Shamra per il problema fenicio dei poemi omerici’ in Archaeologia Classica, iv. 72 ff. ; 
also her I! poema di Ulisse (1955), 38 f. For the archaeological evidence of Mycenaean 
intercourse with foreign countries, the following: A. J. B. Wace and C. W. Blegen, 
‘Pottery as Evidence for Trade and Colonization’ in Klio, xxxii. 131 ff.; H. Kantor, The 
Aegean and the Orient in the Second Millennium B.C. (=AJA, l. 1-103); F. H. Stubbings, 
Mycenaean Pottery from the Levant (1951); Lord William Taylour, Mycenaean Pottery in 


Italy and Adjacent Areas (1958). 
3. Cf. C. T. Seltman, Greek Coins (1933), 4-8 and fig. 1. 


CHAPTER 23 


WRITING 
by Lilian H. Jeffery 


I. ‘ANCIENT SCRIPTS’ IN THE GREEK TRADITION 


THE invention of the art of writing was a subject on which the ancient 
Greeks themselves held a diversity of views. From the fragments of 
their speculations which survive, mostly in flecting references or brief 
quotations only, it seems that at first they followed the usual practice of 
attributing the invention to a glorious eiperjs belonging to their own 
heroic past; but this uncritical viewpoint was inevitably challenged by 
the travelled logographers, who had scen in other countries inscriptions 
palpably older than any Greek examples; and these two conflicting lines 
of thought were fused finally in a serics of more or less elaborate accounts 
compiled by later heurematologists and grammarians, who strove con- 
scientiously but often uncritically to reconcile old traditions with rational 
inferences. 

Our earliest witness, the poct Stesichorus in the first half of the sixth 
century, ascribed the art to Palamedes, traditionally an inventor of many 
devices (Bergk, PLG iii, fr. 34) ; and as he had no obvious historical axe 
to grind here, it may be inferred that he was mercly quoting an existing 
tradition which was attached to the hero. There is no more evidence of 
sixth-century theories until the end of that century, when the inquiring 
spirit of Ionian science was already at work. The logographer Hecataeus 
(fl. c. soo ?), who had visited Egypt and seen the Egyptian hieroglyphic 
system, maintained that the art of writing was first brought to Greece 
by Danaus (Jacoby, FGH i. 1, F 20); and presumably he had in mind 
Danaus’s connection with Egypt. This theory showed a marked advance 
beyond the traditional belief, because it admitted that the invention of 
writing was something distinct from its first appearance in Greece; 
older systems than the Greek alphabet existed, and the original invention 
must therefore be sought outside Greece. In the next generation the 
greatest contribution of any to the problem was put forward by the 
historian Herodotus, who had once visited Tyre in Phoenicia. Observing 
that the general term for the Greek alphabet in his own day among Ionic 
Greeks was ‘Phoenician letters’ (dowuejia. ypdppara), he concluded that 
it was the Phoenicians of Cadmus’s company who had first brought the 
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art of writing to Greece (v. 58-61). Thenceforward the rival claims of 
Phoenicia and Egypt appear to have had most weight among the 
rationalists, although some, notably Epigenes of Byzantium, upheld the 
great antiquity of Babylonian cunciform (Pliny, N.H. vii. 56), and a 
certain Dosiadas of Crete made a claim for his island, perhaps from actual 
observation of inscribed tablets found on deserted sites there (Jacoby, 
FGH iiis. 458, F 6; see further below, pp. 547 ff.). But there were not 
lacking other writers who still preferred to assign the invention to a 
mythical Greek eóperjs, as Hermes, or Orpheus, or Linus, or Musaeus, 
or Cecrops; some even derived the $owucju from Phoenix, teacher of 
Achilles, or Phoenice, daughter of Actaeon, or from palm-leaves (¢otm£ = 
a palm), which they held to be the earliest form of writing-material. To 
reconcile the conflicting arguments of tradition and rationalism, therefore, 
some authorities suggested that Cadmus introduced the bulk of the alphabet 
(sixteen or eighteen letters), and the rest were contributed by one of the 
Greek edperai (as Palamedes or Linus), or even by the poets Simonides 
and Epicharmus in the early fifth century. The introduction of such late 
names may have been due again to rational views, based on a recollection 
that the Ionic letters eta, xi, psi, and omega, which were not officially 
recognized in the Attic alphabet until 403/2 B.C., had first become familiar 
to the average Athenian through the literary texts of Ionic writers like 
Simonides. Another compromise suggested was that Cadmus indeed 
brought the art of writing to Greece, but Linus, or some similar edperis, 
first adapted this alien script to the sounds of the Greek language. 

From the surviving statements it might seem to us that, except 
possibly for Dosiadas of Crete, the Greeks had no knowledge of the 
existence of any system of writing in their own country other than their 
alphabetic ‘Phoenician letters’ which could be suggested as a rival to the 
ancient systems of Egypt, Phoenicia, Syria, and Babylonia. But this 
extreme view would be misleading, a distortion arising from the brevity 
of our sources, which rarely cite any of the reasons given by the authors 
whose conclusions they quote. We know trom other references that the 
Greeks did, on occasion, find and puzzle over relics of an unknown script 
in their own country, which were presumably relics of the old Mycenaean 
Linear B system. It is true that Herodotus’s account (v. 59-61) of dedi- 
catory epigrams by various Greek heroes inscribed in “Cadmean letters, 
mostly similar to the Ionic’ which he saw on tripods in the Ismenium at 
Thebes must have been either rank forgeries in pseudo-archaic Greek 
made by the priests, or genuine archaic Greek dedications on old athletic 
prizes, barely legible and freely translated; for no inscription written in 
Linear B characters could possibly be described as “similar to the Ionic’, 
and an inscription in archaic Phoenician (which might possibly be so 


described) would hardly be found on a dedicated object so typically 
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Greek as a bronze tripod. But there are other, more suggestive refer- 
ences. Plutarch records that when a structure known as ‘Alcmena’s 
tomb’ at Haliartus in Boeotia was opened in the fourth century there 
was found, besides two amphorae and a necklace, a bronze (sic) tablet 
inscribed in ‘very old, barbaric characters, very like the Egyptian’ (De 
Gen. Soc. 5). A Roman Liber Memorialis derived from Greek sources 
states that in the temple of Apollo at Sicyon were several relics said to 
have belonged to Homeric heroes — Agamemnon’s shield and sword, 
Odysseus’s cloak and breastplate, and Palamedes’s letters (litterae Pala- 
medis, Ampelius, c. 8. 5). By this were probably meant the fatal ‘letters 
to Priam’ by which in the epic Odysseus secured Palamedes’s ruin; but 
the relics themselves may actually have been clay tablets in Linear B 
script like those found elsewhere in the Peloponnese (pp. 548 ff), just 
as some at least of the armour may have been genuine Mycenaean 
weapons found in tombs. Again, a confused reference to some system 
of writing which was not derived from the Phoenician seems to be pre- 
served in a citation by Diodorus from the works of Dionysius of Mytilene 
(Diod. iii. 67). It is said there that Cadmus indeed first brought the 
ee to Greece, but Linus first adapted it to the language of those then 
inhabiting the country, and it was called in general terms ‘Phoenician’, 
but in particular ‘Pelasgic’, because the Pelasgians first used the adapted 
letters. This suggests an uncritical attempt to reconcile two traditions, 
one referring to ‘Phoenician letters’ (i.e., the Greek alphabet), and the 
other referring to some other script to which had been given the abori- 
ginal-sounding title ‘Pelasgic letters’; this would be a natural name to 
give any indecipherable Mycenaean tablets found by the Greeks. Lastly, 
as was said above, the claim of the Cretan Dosiadas (to which little 
"attention appears to have been paid by the ancients) that bye; was 
invented in Crete may have arisen from chance discoveries of tablets in 
Linear A or B. 


2. WRITING IN THE MYCENAEAN PERIOD 


As is now well known, the Cretans had in fact developed the art of 
writing during the second millennium B.C. from a hieroglyphic system 
to a stylized series of signs generally termed Linear A (Fig. 66), and by the 
fifteenth century 3.c. there was current at Knossos a kindred system 
(Linear B), whose formalized signs retain only faint vestiges of their 

ictorial origin (Pls. 39, 40). In 1900, when Sir Arthur Evans made his 
ia discovery of the vast collection of clay tablets in Linear B stored in 
the Palace of Knossos, several Mycenaean sites had been ini excavated 
on the Greek mainland by Schliemann, Tsountas, and Dórp eld, and no 
vestige of any such tablets had appeared ; but at Mycenae had been found 
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the remains of vases or of storage vessels of the type termed 'stirrup-jar' 
by archaeologists, on which were incised or painted either single signs or 
short sign-groups in a script resembling Linear B (cf. Pl. 39, a); and in 
later excavations during this century were found the rim of a bowl bearing 
what may possibly be a line of writing from Asine, a single inscribed 
stirrup-jar from Orchomenos, another from Eleusis, a series of twenty- 
eight (some bearing inscriptions of over twelve signs) from the Mycenaean 


‘Palace of Cadmus’ at Thebes, and a number 

HFP = E of inscribed fragments from Tiryns. Al- 
cS) 
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though these vases (dated provisionally 
> P x 


c. 1330-1200 B.C.) had every appearance of 
being local products, the remote possibility 
remained that they might all be imports 
from Crete; but in 1939 the final proof 
appeared in the joint American and Greck 
excavations at Messenian Pylos, where in a 
room of the Mycenaean palace Blegen found 
| over five hundred inscribed clay tablets like 
A the Knossian, dated to the Late Helladic IIIb 
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45 period. Smaller numbers of tablets were 
further discovered in 1952-3. At Mycenae 


e itself, although all traces of any archive- 
pum room within the citadel have been lost, a 


stray fragment was found on the site in 1950, 
and in 1952-4 Wace discovered fifty tablets, 
as well as some inscribed clay sealings (Pl. 39, b), in the large building 
called the House of the Oil Merchant, and the two buildings adjoining it 
(House of Sphinxes and House of Shields) ; a few more inscribed stirrup- 
jars or sherds were also found between 1939 and 1952. All this material 
is to be assigned to the period Late Helladic IIIa-b (c. 1400-1200 B.C.). 
The early work of Evans on the Knossian tablets had established that 
these inscriptions in all probability were written in a syllabary, and were 
inventories of various objects, written from left to right, the words 
divided by short vertical strokes (cf. Pls. 39, 40). Each entry normally 
consisted of: name or description of person(s) or object(s); then an 
ideogram to ensure the identification (a shorthand sketch to represent 
man, woman, horse, chariot, etc.); and then a numeral or symbol for 
the relevant number, weight, or mcasure. The detailed researches of the 
American scholars, A. Kober and E. L. Bennett, Jr., between 1939 and 
1952 had further established the important conclusions that the language 
of Linear B was inflected on Indo-Éuropean lines, that it was not the 
same language as that of Linear A, and that, though the numeral system 
was the same for both, the system of weights and measures was not. 


Fic. 66. Linear A tablet 
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Meanwhile the English scholar Michael Ventris had been working for 
over ten years on the decipherment of Linear B, basing his attack on the 
unbiased methods used in code-breaking, whereby he succeeded in 
establishing in a ‘grid’ (a) the series of those syllables which all began 
with the same consonant, (b) the series of those which all contained the 
same vowel, and (c) those which appeared to be pure vowels. Although 


Basic values Homophones 


a, (ha) P 


ku 9 


mu? Y *87 (kwe?) 


nu kl nwa 
pa 
pa;? 
pte 
pur? 
ra, (ri-ja) 
ra, (rai) 
ro, (ri-jo) 
"85 (st-ja?) 


ta, (n-ja) 


Fic. 67. Values of Linear B signs 


at this stage no certain sound-values could be attached to the signs, by 
June 1952 he had reached the conclusion that the language must be Greek. 
At this stage began his collaboration with J. Chadwick, and in spring 
1953 the suggested sound-values were strikingly confirmed by one of 
the newly-found tablets at Pylos. The sound-values established by 
Ventris’s grid (Fig. 67) are now generally accepted, and the transliteration 
and translation of the texts has gone forward rapidly with the collabora- 
tion of philologists and archaeologists on both sides of the Atlantic. The 
language is seen to be an archaic form of Greek, nearest to the Arcado- 
Cypriot among the classical dialects. Many problems of details remain 
a See Pl. 40. 
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People and animals By dpud measure 


OLIVE OIL 


102 WINE 


105 HONEY 


sd By weight 


=I 
106> | BRONZE 


108° R GOLD 


X 
Li 
YS 
105° LG Amphora of honey 
T 
TQ 
di 


Quantities Counted in units 


$ SHEEPSKIN 
(inscribed ko for kowos) 


s CLOTH 


Pair 


(ze for zeugos) CORSLET 


Single 
(mo for monos) 


- 
P INGOT 
¥ 


OLIVE TREE 


Vessels 


TRIPOD 
By dry measure CAULDRON 
p WHEAT 4; v Dipas 


BARLEY Ü AMPHORA 


OLIVES FOOTSTOOL 


Coriander (ko) SWORD 


WHEELED 


Sones) CHARIOT 


Fic, 68, Selected Linear B ideograms 
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to be solved, a fact which may be ascribed to the double difficulty of 


recovering from a syllabic system whose limited range has necessarily 
mutilated the words themselves a form of Greck which is at least four 
centuries earlier than any examples of the language known hitherto. 
The only slight palliation of this difficulty is the fact that the tablets show 
throughout a consistency both of script and of dialect which is remarkable 
in a span of about two centuries. 

It is thus established beyond doubt that the Mycenaean age was 
literate. We should not assume, however, that Homer’s heroes could 
themselves write. Over eighty signs, some highly complex, have been 
attested in Linear B and there are also many ideograms (Fig. 68) and 
contractions for signs in combination. Like Egyptian hieroglyphic and 
Babylonian cuneiform, it was probably confined to a fairly limited class 
of trained scribes; and this would help to explain its disappearance after 
the close of the Mycenaean period. A script which was the peculiar 
property of a trained class might well die out with the downfall of the 
royal families and wealthy citizens who employed the scribes. 

For, as far as we know, the script did disappear from the mainland. 
There are no traces of it thercafter in the succeeding sub-Mycenaean and 
Protogeometric periods. Negative evidence at the present stage of 
archaeological excavation is hardly conclusive; but it is not likely that 
the Phoenician alphabet would have been adopted by the Greeks had 
they already possessed an established system of writing in their midst — 
even a system as cumbersome as the Mycenaean syllabic. It may be 
objected that in Assyria the alien Aramaic alphabet imposed itself upon 
the existing native cunciform and finally drove it out; but the case is 
not parallel. A large number of North Syrian subjects existed within the 
Assyrian Empire, who naturally used their own Aramaic script, thus pro- 
viding the nucleus for its expansion; whereas to bring about the same 
situation in Greece the Phoenicians would have required an established 
footing in the country which modern archaeological research utterly 
denies to them. The case of Cyprus is noteworthy here. The Cypriot 
Greeks of the classical period used a syllabary composed of an unknown 
total of signs (between fifty and sixty are identified at present), itself 
descended from an carly system which may possibly have some con- 
nection with the Cretan Linear A. The Cypriot syllabary was used for 
the Greek language — or, to put it more accurately, the joints of the 
Greek language were wrenched and distorted until it fitted the syllabary ; 
and thus equipped the Greeks of Cyprus ignored the far superior Phoeni- 
clan system practised by the Phoenician settlers on the same island, and 
even held out against the Greek alphabet itself as a national script until 
the Hellenistic period. Convention is a strong force in the history of all 
writing. 
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3. THE INTRODUCTION OF THE ALPHABET TO GREECE 


It is concluded, therefore, that there was a period of illiteracy again 
between the disappearance of the mainland syllabic system before it had 
taken proper root in Greece, and that momentous event in western his- 
tory when the Greeks adopted the consonantal twenty-two-letter alphabet 
of the Semitic-speaking Phoenicians, and by their use of it turned it into 
a flexible instrument for the Indo-European languages (see Fig. 69). 

A vestigial trace of this adoption was preserved, as we have seen, in 
the Ionic Greek name for the alphabet, ‘Phoenician letters’. As far as we 
know, Herodotus was the first to infer this origin from the name. His 
view is now regarded as clear beyond all doubt, from the similarity in 
both alphabets (a) of the names of the twenty-two letters from alpha to 
tau (Phoenician 'alep, bét, and so on); (b) of their order, both visually in 
the written abecedarium and orally in the recited list, although the Greeks 
confused the sounds of the sibilants; (c) of the basic shapes of the letters, 
although they underwent some alterations in Greek hands; (d) of the 
retrograde direction of the abecedarium; the Phoenicians wrote from 
right to left continuously, and the general idca that an inscription should 
begin from right to left was faithfully followed by the Greeks in their 
carly inscriptions; they did not normally, however, continue in a retro- 
grade direction after the first line, but evolved for themselves the system 
called boustrophedon, i.e., turning at the end of a line to return in the 
reverse direction, as the plough-oxen turned at the end of a furrow. 

The process whereby the Greek alphabet of vowels and consonants 
from alpha to upsilon arose from the vowel-less Phoenician alphabet is 
easily traced along its general lines, but certain particulars are still dis- 
puted. Of the most important change — that of the Semitic consonants 
'lep, hë, waw, yód, and ‘ayin to the Greek alpha, e(psilon), u(psilon), iota, 
and o(mikron) — it is perhaps an exaggeration to suggest, as have some 
authorities, that this was the deliberate work of some brilliant innovator 
who transformed the Semitic sounds, useless to the Greek language, into 
the five Greek vowels. It is safer to suggest only that in that first com- 
munity of Greeks and Phoenicians where Greek learners repeated the 
alphabet from Phoenician speakers these Phoenician sounds on Greek 
tongues naturally took on Greek sound-values ; for Semitic scholars have 
pointed out that the Phoenician names 'alep, hé’,‘ayin contain in their 
initial syllables some suggestion of the vowel-sounds a, e, 0; so that the 
Greeks, learning the alphabet on the acrophonic principle (alep = a, 
bét - b, and so on), naturally took those initial sounds to be the Semitic 
versions of their own vowels. Waw and yód had the semi-vocalic values 
u and i in Phoenician also, so that here the development to the Greek u 
(both vowel upsilon and semivowel vau or digamma) and i was likewise 


PHOENICIAN [GREEK 
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delta 


e (psilon) 


zéta 


héta 


theta 
iota 
kappa 
lambda 


qoppa 


rho 


sigma 


tau 


u (psilon) 


Ftc. 69. The Phoenician and archaic Greck alphabets : a selection of typical letter-forms 
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natural The origins of the additional, non-Semitic letters (phi, chi, psi, 
6(mega)) are uncertain. 

The Greek alphabet must have been first formed in a place or places 
where Greeks and Phoenicians had some settled intercourse, whence it 
was spread by Greck carriers along the trade routes until it had penetrated 
even to the highlands of Arcadia and the inland villages of Actolia and 
Acarnania. But the original birthplace is still unknown. Some authori- 
ties would set it in one of the southern or south-eastern islands of the 
Aegean — Thera, Crete, or Rhodes; but until any traces of actual 
Phoenician settlement (as yet wholly lacking) are found in any of these 
places the alternative possibility is no less likely : namely that the adoption 
took place in the arca of the early Greek settlements on the Phocnician 
coast, of which the best known is that investigated by Sir Leonard 
Woolley in 1938 at the site of Al Mina in Syria, which has been pro- 
visionally identificd as Posidium, the old Greek colony mentioned by 
Herodotus (iii. 91). 

The date of the adoption of the Greek alphabet is still disputed; sug- 
gestions range from the tenth to the eighth century B.c., with extre- 
mists at either end maintaining dates as early as the fourteenth century, 
or as late as the end of the eighth. Here it can only be said that there is 
as yet no epigraphic evidence for the existence of the Greck alphabet 
before the last stages of the Geometric period in Attica, that is, accord- 
ing to the present dating, in the latter half of the eighth century. The 
early inscriptions are mostly owners’ names on personal property, dedi- 
cations to a deity, markers for the dead, and (somewhat later) codes of 
law for a community. All these are the obvious, practical uses which 
would naturally be among the first to which the new craft would be put; 
they are also works for which a professional scribe might be employed. 
But among the earliest examples there are also casual verses and personal 
remarks, written on pottery or (as at Thera) cut on the rocks, which 
make clear the very important point that this new alphabetic script was 
not the restricted possession of a closed guild of scribes, but by its sim- 
plicity lay open to anyone who had the means to learn it — vase-painter, 
stonemason, bronzeworker, private citizen. We do not know when the 
first schools of letters were opened (ypappartodidackaneia), as the latest 
addition to the old system of education (gymnastics, singing, and the 
cithara) ; we can only infer that they existed already in the sixth century 
at Athens, because Cleisthenes's law of ostracism at the end of the century 
presupposed that the average citizen could write at least à name on a 
potsherd. But we may guess that very early in the development and 
expansion of the new discovery the itinerant ypaupario ris began to 
appear, who earned his living by teaching his craft for pay, as well as by 
plying it himself on hire, like the citharist or any other expert craftsman. 
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4. WRITING IN RELATION TO THE HOMERIC POEMS 


There are only two Homeric passages which bear upon the problem 
of writing, both in the Iliad. In one (H 175, 187, 189) the Achaean 
champions make their mark’ (ofa emypdgew) on the pebbles which 
they cast to decide who shall oppose Hector; and this tells us only that 
they were illiterate, as warriors might well be, whether in the Mycenaean 
period or in the Middle Ages, although the art of writing was un- 
doubtedly known at both these times. In the other passage (Z 155 ff.) 
there is a definite reference to writing, embedded in the tale of Proctus 
and Bellerophon. Proetus sent Bellerophon from Ephyra to his guest- 
friend the king of Lycia, and gave him a closed diptych on which he had 


written many baneful signs : 


—mopev Ò 6 ye axjuara. Avypá, 
ypdxjas év mivakı mruKT@ Üvpod0ópa moM d. 


This description seems to refer to twin tablets, fastened together with thc 
script inside; which would be equally applicable to two clay tablets 
like those found at Knossos and Pylos, tied together, or to hinged wooden 
tablets, wax-coated, of the kind which figures sometimes on Assyrian 
reliefs. It docs not suggest a Phoenician prototype, for the Semitic 
scribes used mainly papyrus, sherds, or Icather. If the verse is regarded 
as a veiled reference by Homer to a practice of his own time (veiled, 
because he uses oñua for the normal word ypáupa), then the ‘folded 
tablet’ was probably wooden, for the post-Mycenacan Greeks, like the 
Phoenicians, did not use clay tablets. It should be recalled, however, 
that the saga of Bellerophon, with its weird attendant creatures Pegasus 
and the Chimaera, is perhaps not Greek but Lycian in origin, and may 
be very early; the message is an integral part of the story, and therefore 
any later teller (Lycian or Greek, whenever the Greeks first heard the 
tale) would continue to repeat the traditional detail of the baneful signs, 
just as he repeated the account of the Lycian Chimaera, without having 
necessarily any first-hand knowledge of the thing itself. This theory 
would mean that the Lycians at an early date knew of a system of writing ; 
which is not impossible, since some non-Greek letters in the classical 
Lycian alphabet have becn held to be survivors of some Anatolian (even 
Minoan) system. If the story of Bellerophon is as early as the Mycenaean 
period it may even imply a real possibility of written communication 
between Greece and Lycia at that time. At least it has to be admitted 
that the references within the Iliad can give no proof that the art of writing 
was practised in Greece when the Homeric poems were composed, and 
therefore cannot help us in the further problem as to whether the poems 
themselves were written down at the time of their composition — a 
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double question which was answered in the negative in the first century 
A.D. by Josephus, who was seeking to prove that the Jewish race had 
anticipated the Greek in all the latter's alleged inventions (Contra Apionem 
i. 10-12). Scholars have continued to maintain opposing opinions on the 
subject to the present day; but to discuss the evidence afforded by the 
study of epic style in general and the Homeric epics in particular is 
beyond the scope of this chapter.” Have the Iliad and Odyssey in fact the 
distinctive characteristics of works composed for oral recitation? Or 
are major epics of this high quality impossible to achieve without the aid 
of a system of writing ? These are literary questions beyond the range 
of the epigraphist. But the fact that it is — or was — a perfectly possible 
feat for the trained memory to compose and retain for recitation poems 
of such length is generally agreed. Can it be established that it would 
have been equally possible for a trained writer to write down poems of 
such length before the seventh century in Greek lands ? 

Obviously, the answer must depend partly at least on the kind of 
writing-material available at the time. Apart from those inscriptions 
which could suitably be written on existing objects (as law-codes on 
temple walls, dedications on the thing dedicated, grave-inscriptions on 
the memorials erected above the dead), public texts were usually inscribed 
on stone pillars; bronze tablets werc also employed, and wood too was 
sometimes used, the most famous example of this being the sct of wooden 
axones on which Solon’s law-code was inscribed at Athens. No evi- 
dence for the usc of clay tablets after the Mycenaean period has been 
found as yet in Greece, although a few fragmentary tablets bearing 
Carian inscriptions have been found in the post-archaic dumps of the 
temple of Zeus at Labranda in Caria (sec G. Sáflund, AIARS, ii (1953), 
199 ff.). 

Py none of these media would be practicable for a long literary 
text. Homer's poems, whenever they were first committed to writing, 
could only have been written on some substance like papyrus or leather. 
Unfortunately the early history of the papyrus scroll in Greece is still 
very obscure. The Greeks must originally have bought their papyrus 
not directly from Egypt but via Phoenicia, for their usual word for it was 
not a derivative from the Egyptian (adzupos, which is from the Egyptian, 
is late), but B/fos, the Greck name for the old Phoenician port Gebal 
which handled exports from Egypt. It might be argued from this 
Phoenician loan-word that Greck knowledge of papyrus as a writing- 
material must then antedate the arrival of Greek merchants in Egypt in 
the late seventh century and the subsequent establishment of Greek 
Naucratis, whence the Egyptian supplies could be imported direct to 
Greece; but in fact the use of the loan-word proves only that the Greeks 

a See Part I. 
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knew the material papyrus at an early date. Was the papyrus brought 
from Gebal in those early days the specifically-prepared writing-material, 
or was it merely papyrus in its many other uses, e.g., as the material for 
ships cables ($ 390-1)? Papyrus scrolls occur in red-figured vase- 
paintings of the early fifth century, and are spoken of as the normal 
medium for writing by Herodotus (v. 58); their use obviously extends 
back earlier than the fifth century, but how much earlier it is impossible 
to say with certainty. 

The use of leather, on the other hand, is attested as carly as the seventh 
century by ancient authority. It cannot have been a very cheap material 
— the priests who received the hides of sacrificed victims as their per- 
quisite probably saw to that — but at least it did not have to be imported ; 
moreover it was very durable, and could be re-used simply by being 
wiped over to remove the ink. The chief testimony to its use is that of 
Herodotus (v. 58): 


kat tas BUBAous didbepas kaAéovor aro Tob maAatod oi " leves, Tt koré 

> / / À 9 / Ó 0 j kd / / NV» 7 à » de M ` 3 
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epè vroMoi rÀv BapBapwr és toravras dihbepas ypadovar, (krA.), 


i.e., once upon a time, before papyrus was familiar to Greece, the Ionians 
used to employ leather and the old name 8:¢6épa was still applied in 
Ionic to papyrus scrolls. Again, the oxurddn (message) consisting of a 
stick round which was wound an inscribed leather roll, which was used 
in a special form for secret military dispatches by the Spartans, was known 
to Archilochus in the first half of the seventh century (fr. 81 Diehl?). 

'Archaic' literary texts on both lead and tin are mentioned by 
Pausanias (ix. 31. 4; iv. 26. 8), but no examples of these metals used as 
writing material have been found which are carlier than the fifth century 
(lead) or the fourth (tin); and in both Pausanias's accounts the historical 
circumstances give grounds for suspicion. 

As far as the present meagre evidence goes, therefore, it may be sug- 
gested that, if the Homeric poems were written down before the sixth 
century, they were probably written on leather, the use of which for 
various documents can bc traced as far back as the second quarter of the 
scventh century, on the evidence of Archilochus. It would be a costly 
and difficult achievement, but, if the incentive for undertaking it were 
there, it would be at least technically possible to doso. Evidence for such 
a proceeding earlier than the seventh century 1s as yet lacking. 

Little can be said, except in general terms, of the other extreme — 
the establishment of a terminus ante quem for the first written copy of the 
epics, if we subscribe to the theory that they were orally composed. It 
is not difficult to supply a motive. A rhapsode might no more feel the 
need to aid his memory by writing down his répertoire than the early 
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Greek musician felt the need to create a system of notation for perpetuat- 
ing his music, or the early philosopher the need to write down his theories 
as well as expounding them orally. But if the works of contemporary 
poets were already being committed to writing while the cherished epics 
of heroic ancestors, though taught to the young, sung at festivals, and 
even cited as authorities in territorial disputes, were not thus honoured 
but lay open to any who chose to curtail, expand, or otherwise mutilate 
them, it could not be long before someone, whether one of the Homeridae 
or some wealthy patron of the arts, undertook to have a copy made. 

The literary evidence offers two names. One is that of the Spartan 
lawgiver Lycurgus, who was said to have made a copy of Homer's 
poems, taking them from the descendants of Creophylus in Samos, and 
to have first introduced them to the Peloponnese, or, according to another 
version, to Greece. While Lycurgus himself remains so nebulous a figure, 
it is lost labour to probe the accuracy of this claim. The other name is 
that of Peisistratus or his son Hipparchus. This has been already treated 
in detail elsewhere? ; it is enough here to recall briefly the tradition in the 
Platonic Hipparchus 228 B: that Hipparchus (who made a Poets’ Circle in 
Athens, introducing Simonides of Keos and Anacreon of Teos among 
others) brought Homer’s works to Athens and ordained that in the 
Panathenaic competitions the rhapsodes should take up the recitation one 
from the other, so that the poems were delivered as a whole, in their 
proper continuity. Obviously such a rule could not be enforced without 
the aid of a definitive version. Was an existing text then brought to 
Athens, or was the text first established in Athens, from scattered, orally- 
transmitted lays ? Among late authors, and late authors only, a confused 
tradition persisted that the latter was the case; some said in fact that 
Peisistratus himself, not Hipparchus, first collected and edited as a unity 
the various parts of the epics; but there is no mention of this in Hero- 
dotus’s and Thucydides's accounts of Peisistratus's career, although it 
would be a most important detail. The Peisistratidae undoubtedly 
possessed a collection of written oracles, gathered for them by Onoma- 
critus (Hdt. v. 90. 2 and vii. 6. 3-4); a tradition of unknown date (in 
Athenaeus i. 3) says that they had a library of texts. They and their 
Poets’ Circle may well have established finally the supreme authority of 
Homer as a poet in Athens; but that they were the first Greeks to pro- 
duce a written text of Homer, anticipating any of the Ionians, is hard to 
believe. According to the same tradition of Athenaeus, the Samian 
tyrant Polycrates also possessed a collection of texts. If there is any 
truth in this, one would expect such a collection to contain the works of 
Homer, since Samos was the home of the descendants of Creophylus, the 
reputed son-in-law of Homer. It has even been suggested that Hip- 

a Chs. 6 and 7 above, 
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parchus might have brought his copy from Samos, as the other tradition 
said of Lycurgus. In this connection a possible clue should be noted from 
epigraphy. There are traces of a ‘book-hand’ in the lettering of Ionic 
inscriptions of the early sixth century. 


The lettering is noticeably smaller, 
hastier, and less regular than that of contemporary work on the mainland. 


Early inscriptions on stone from Ionia are still too sparse for us to ascertain 
whether the same is true of their lettering in the seventh century also ; 
but it may at least be suggested that as early as c. 600-575 Ionic formal 
lettering on stone was influenced by some kind of contemporary 'book- 
hand’, which can hardly be other than that of the 8i46£pa« mentioned by 
Herodotus. 

There may then have been trained scribes in Ionia in the seventh 
century who could undertake the colossal task of writing out the Iliad 
and Odyssey on scrolls. At present, it can only be said that the ability 
to write was there, and the material; and it seems on the whole safest 
to regard the last third of the sixth century, the time of Polycrates and the 
Peisistratidae, as the latest possible, rather than the likeliest, date for the 
establishment of the poems in writing, 
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2, GENERAL INDEX 


Notes: 1. Greek words not shown in transliteration in this index should be 
sought in the separate Index of Greek Words. 
2. Where there are a number of references under one entry, bold 
figures indicate the most important. 


A 


Abdication, 436 
Abecedarium, 553 
Abioi, 308 
Ablaut, 81, 82 f. 
Abydos, 302 
Acarnania, 272 
Achaea : 
agriculture in, 275 
and the kingdom of Mycenae, 290 f. 
‘Achaean’, see Dialects, Greek 
Achaean empire, 314 f., 316. See also Aga- 
memnon, ‘empire’ of 
Achaean wall, 49 f. 
Achaeans, $2, 299, 434, 512 
epithets of, 31, 505, 507 
in Hittite records, 315 f., 356 
language, 318 
the name in Homer, 285, 288 
Achelous, 271 f., 294 
Achilleid, 52, 249 f. 
Achilles, 35, 47, 50, $2, 64, 69, 182, 209, 441, 
445, 479, 480, 481, 495, $08 
arming of, 30, 190 f., 505, 517 
arms of, $0, 505, 506, 507, $35 
character of, 67, 206, 451 
conquests in the Troad, 302 f. 
embassy to, 43, 49, 66, 70, 523 
epithets of, 29, 31 
funeral of, 478, 479, 481 
home in Phthia, 99, 296 f. 
kills Hector, 61 
love for Patroclus, 68, 480 
mutilation of Hector, 33, $5, 68 
returns Hector's body, 43, 55 
ritual expcrience of death, 204 
shield of see Shield 
wrath of, 42, 43, 52, 56, 61, 64, 247 
Addison, 243 
Adjectives, 113 f. 
Aeaea, 524 
* Aegean' linguistic fcatures, see Borrowed 
elements 
Aegina, 277, 279, 341 
Aegisthus, 64, 479 
Tomb of, 393 
traditional burial place, 398 


$71 


e 
Aclian, on the Peisistratid recession, 241 
Aeneas, 71, 301 
aristeia of, 253 
Acolians, arrival in Greece, 89 f., 317 
Acolis, Pelasgians in, 302 
Aeolus, 441 
Aeschylus, 4 
Aetna, Mt., known to Homer, 309 
Aetolia, agriculture of, 275 
Aetohans, in Homer, 294 f., 299 
Actos, Mt., 414, excavations at, 416 f, 


419 
After-life, in Homer, 447 f., 449 
Agamemnon, 48, 51, 64, 69, 320, 357, 434, 
435. 456, 523 
Argos, ruler of, 289, 435 
aristeia, $8, $05 
arming of, 30, 190 f., 505, 517 
breast-plate of, see Cuirass 
embassy to Achilles, 49 
‘empire’ of, 434 f., 453. See also Achaean 
empire 
nostos, 292 
offer of 7 towns to Achilles, 291, 435, 


456 
shield of, 513, $47 
traditional burial place, 397 
Agora, 432, 433, 437, 438, 446 
meaning in Homer, 454 
Agriculture : 
in Homer, §24-30, 531 
in modern Greece, 269-82 passim, $25 
Appjawa, 316, 356 
Ahrens, 251 
Aidós, 450 
Aigialos, 1n the Catalogue, 290, 293 
Ainos, 304 
Aithiopes, 307 
Ajax, 31, $3 f., 70, 403, 523 
shield of, 511 
Ajax, the lesser, 289, 507 
Akhenaten, 327 
city of, see Tell el Amarna 
Akritas, Digenis, 204 
Al Mina, 554 
Alabastron, 350, 351; Fig. 16, e 
Alamanni, 243 
Alcibiades, 218 


322 


AOU, OS, 319, 434, 435, S28 
aa at the court of, 59, 72, 182 Ls 


palace of, see Palace of Alcinous 
olitical position of, 437, 455, 458 


tripods, given to Odysseus, 419, 535 
Alcman, 40, 234 
* Alcmena's tomb’, 547 
Alesion, 293 
Alexander, encourages the founding of 
Troy IX, 381 
Alexandria, Library at, 221 f. 
Alexandrian scholars, scholarship, see 
Scholarship (Homeric) 
Aliens, in Homeric socicty, 434, 439 
Alija, Bojičić, 191 f. 
Allen, T. W., 158, 225, 228 f., 290, 292, 403 
Alope, 296 
Alos, 296 
Alphabet : 
Aramaic, $51 
Greek, date of introduction, 36, 217, 554 
Ionic, introduced to Athens, 96, 224, 546 
Phoenician, adopted ın Greece, 545 f., $47, 
$51, 552-4 ; Fig. 69 
Alteus, 302 
Alybe, 304 
Amaltheia, 473 
Amari, ring from, 471 
Amazons, 305, 306, 519 
Amber : 
imports in Mycenaean Greece, 347, 351, 
354, $03 
necklaces in Homer, 503 
Ambracia, Gulf of, 271 f. 
Ammonius, 215 
Amnisos, 295, 45$ 
Amphimachos, 306 
Amphios, 507 
Amyclae, 291, 473 
Amydon, 304 
Anacreon, $58 
Analogy (linguistic), 83 £., 85, 108, 110 f. 
Analysts, 44, 46, 47, 179, 240, 246, 246, 247- 
250, 329 
Anatolia, see Asia Minor 
Andreus, 316 
Andromache, 48 f., 71, 202, 302, 452 
Aniconic worship, 465-9 
Antarawa?, 316 
Anthropmorphism : 
in Homeric religion, 444 f. 
in Minoan religion, 469 
Anticleia, 70, 487 
Antilochus, 105 
Antimachus of Colophon, 221, 237 
Antinous, 72, 308, 404 f., so1 
Aorist : 
asigmatic, 122, 126 
gnomic, 147 f. 
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Aorist : (cont.) 
mixed, 123, 124 
sigmatic, 81, 122, 124 f. 
thematic, 122 f. 
See also synopsis of Ch. 4, page 76 f. 
Aphrodite, 48, 54, 64, 65, 66, 209, 320, 444, 
452, 479 
Paphian, 307 
and Peleia, 461 
Apocope, 85, 98 
Apollo : 
Delphic shrine of, 41, 288, 454 
epithets of, 31 
Homeric Hymn to, 40, 235 
and Hyakinthos, 473 
and Lincar B texts, 461, 475 
name non-Grcek, 320 
and Pylos lyre-player, 425 
Sminthceus, 2 
temple at Troy, 301, 454 
Apollonius Rhodius, 4 
Aqaiwasha, 316 
Arcadia : 
agriculture in, 275 
in the Catalogue, 293 
Arcado-Cypriot, see Dialects, Greek 
Archery contest, 534 
Archilochus, 40, 218, 234, 557 
Architecture, pre-Hellenic, see Housc-plans, 
Palaces, Tombs 
Areithoos, 534 
Ares, 444, 461, 475 
Arete, 441, 456, 531 
Arcthas of Patrae, 227 
Arethusa (the spring), 408, 414, 416 
Argives, the name in Homer, 285 
Argo, 273, 309 
Argolis, 277, 341 
Argos, 71, 277, 291, $41 
in the Catalogue, 290 
M.H. settlement, 340 
Mycenae gains ascendancy over, 390 
name in Homer, 289 f., 435 
Argos, Pelasgic, 296 f. 
Ariadne, dancing-floor of, 295 
Arimoi, 309 
Ariosto, 7 
Aristarchus, 21, $$, 223 f., 226, 240, 245, 
481, 494, 508 
Lehrs's work on, 249 
Aristocratic elements in Homeric society, 
434, 437 f., 454 
Aristonicus, 226, 481 
Aristophanes of Byzantium, 223 
Aristotle, 23, 304 
on the Athenians in the Catalogue, 239 
Homeric question, 40, 236 
—— literar valuc of Homer, 42, 239 
quotations from Homer, 221 
Arkudi, 40$, 410 
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Arming scenes, 30, 190 f., 504 f., 514 
Arms and armour, Mycenaean, 253. See 
also Cuirass, Shield, etc. 
Arms, removal of the, 50, 497 
Arnold, Matthew, 1, 2, 13, 14 
Arrow heads, in Homer, 518, $34 
Art, Classical, Homer’s influence in, 3 
Artemis, 320, 444, 461, 474 
Article, use of, 136-8 
Aryans, 343 
Arzawa, 315 
Asclepiades of Myrlea, 240 
Asia Minor (Anatolia) : 
Greek colonies in, 301, 520 
languages of, 311 
Mycenaean remains in, 306 
pottery from, Fig. 7, b, c 
relations with the west, 383 
See also Catalogue of Ships, Trojan 
Asine, 341, 486, 548 
Asios, son of Dymas, 302 
Asios,son of Hyrtacus (of Arisbe), 30, 301, 302 
Askanie, 305 
Assemblies, in oral poetry, 189 
in Homer, 437 f. 
Asteris, 404 f., 408, 410, 414 
Astronomy, Homeric, 283 
Ate, 444 
Athematic forms, 81 
Athenaeus, 215, 558 
Athene : 
in Linear B texts, 26, 461, 472, 474 
lamp of, 529 
offering of robe in Troy, 104 
temple of, at Chios, 454 
——, at Mycenae, 390, 395 
——, at Troy (Hellenistic), 365, 381, 382, 
384 f. 
——, —— (Homeric), 301, 454, 468 
Athenians, interpolated in Catalogue, 239, 
289 
Athens, 463 
acropolis, Myc. remains on, 289, 472 
in the Catalogue, 289 
geographical situation, 275 
Homeric poems introduced to, 237 f., 258, 
588 
——- recited at, 59 
Ionic alphabet introduced to, 96, 224, $46 
Athetesis, 222 f., 240 
Atrahasis Epic, 198 
Atreus, 390 
tomb of, 397 
Treasury of, see Treasury of Atreus 
Attariššyaš, 316 
Attica, in the Catalogue, 289 
and the Dorian invasion, 90, 357 
geography of, 275 
Mycenaean sites in, 289 
in the Protogeometric period, 486 


573 


Aubignac, abbé d’, 242 f., 245 
Aulis, Achaean muster at, 52, 68, 284, 288 
Auratus, 9 
Authorship : 
ancient views of, 40, 60 f., 224, 235, 236, 
239 f. See also Aristarchus, Herodotus 
disputed in ‘quarrel of the ancients and 
moderns’, 242 
linguistic evidence for, 103-6, 250 
modern theories of, 243-6 passim, 257-9. 
See also Analysts, Parry, Wolf 
and oral recitation, 44 f., 47, 60, 71, 255 
unity of, see under Unity 
Autolycus, §26 
Ayia Triadha sarcophagus, 468, 485 
Axe, double, see Double Axc 
Axes, in Odyssey xxi, 534 f. ; Fig. 62 
Axi0s, 304 


B 


Babylonian cuneiform, $46, 551 
Bacchus, 320 
Bagdad, The Song of, 188 f. 
Baldric, see reAapwv 
Balli Dagh, 362 
Bankes, W. J., 249 
—— papyrus, 249, Pl. 3 
Bards : 
in Homer, 209, 452, $37 
and the performance of the Homeric 
poems, 22, 25, 28, 32, 36, 39, 44, 58, 
59, 180, 181, 183, 216, 256, 257 
Basileuontes, 457 f. 
Basileus : 
in Homer, 434-7, 455 
in Linear B texts, 457 f. 
Bassett, S. E., 199 
* Bath-pourers', in the Pylos tablets, 460 
Battle of Brunanburh, 208 
Battle of the Books, 11 
Battle scenes (in the Iliad), 33, 70 
Beaked jug, 336, Fig. 7, e, k 
Bearbeiter, 250, 252 
Bechtel, F., 253 
Beehive-tombs, see Tholos tombs 
Bees, in Homer, §25 
Bellerophon, 306, 456, 555 
Bennett, E. L. (Jr.), 548 
Benoit de Sainte-Maure, 6 
Bentley, Richard, 243 f. 
Benton, S., 418 
Beowulf, 5, 180, 187, 202, 205 
Bérard, Victor, 402, 403, 404, 405, 416 
Birds, cult-representations of, 468 
Blackwell, Thomas (the younger), 244 
Blegen, C.W., 364, 474, 486, 487, 548 
Boar-hunting, 52 
Boccaccio, 6 f., 242 
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Boeotia : 
agriculture in, 269, 274 
in the Catalogue, 288, 289 
Boiardo, 7 
Boileau, 10 
Bokmurun, Song of, 190 
Bolling, G. M., 255 
Book-production, 220 f., 223, 225, 237 
Borrowed elements in Greek, 319-22, 334, 
543, 556 f. 
Bouprasion, 293 
Boustrophedon, 552 
Bow: 
in Homer, 300, 518-20 ; Figs. 58-9 
of Odysseus, 54, 59, 292, 520 
Bow-maker, in Homer, 537 
Bowra, C. M., 179 
' Boxer Vase', 516 
Breast-plate : 
in Homer, see Cuirass 
Ionic, 253, 507 
Briseis, 6, 302 
Bronze : 
tripod-cauldrons (from Ithaca), 419, $35, 
Fig. 33 
use in Homer, 534-6 
vessels, L.H., 347 ; Fig. 14 
Bronze Age : 
chronology, 332, 358 f., 382 f. See also 
under Crete, Cycladic, Helladic, Minoan 
end of, 356-8 
settlements, 334 
Brooch, of Odysseus, 41, 500 
Brooches, on Penelope’s dress, 501 
Brunanburh, Battle of, 208 
Brut, § 
Buchholz, E., 251 
Buck, C. D., 89, 90, 99 
Buckelkeramik, 380 ; Fig. 23, € 
Bulls, in Minoan art, 464 f. 
Burial customs : 
Mycenaean, 482-7 
at Troy, 368, 376, 384 f. 
See also Chamber-tombs, Cist-graves, 
Grave Circle, Funeral Rites (Homeric), 
Shaft Graves, Tholos Tombs 
Butler, Samuel, 253 
Buttmann, 251 
Bylina, 199 


C 


* Cadmean letters’, 546 f. 

Cadmeans, 323 

Cadmceia, 288 

Cadmus, introduction of alphabet, 545-7 
Caedmon, 207 

Caesura, 20 f. 

Calchas, 98 

Callinus, 234 
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Calvert, Frank, 362 f. 
Calydon (Kalydon), 294, 299 
Calydonian boar, 487, 526 
Calypso, 43, 49, 53, 59, 70, 252, SOI, 531 
Camoens (Luis de Camões), 8 f. 
Caria, clay tablets from, 556 
Carians, 305 f., 518 
language of, 311 f., 315, 318, 321 
Carpathos (Krapathos), 279, 296 
Carts, 539-41 
Casos, 279 
Cassandra, 397 
Catalogue of Heroines, 45 
Catalogue of Ships, $2, 190, 248, 253, 314, 
406 f., 432 
Athenians interpolated in, 239 
Greek, 284-99 ; cf. Fig. 4 
Niese's study, 251 
Trojan, 300-306 ; cf. Fig. 5 
Catalogues, in oral poetry, 189 f. 
Cattle : 
in Homer, 523-6 passim, $27 
in modern Greece, 271-81 passim 
used for barter, $43 
Cauer, Paul, 252 
Caves, sacred, 463 f. 
Cayster, 305 
Cecrops, 546 
Cejvanovit Meho, The Wedding of, 189 
Cenotaphs, Mycenaean, 484 
Copie 278 
in the Catalogue, 294 
and the Ithaca question, 400, 402, 405, 
406 
Cephissus, 273 
Cereals, cultivation of : 
in Homer, $24, 525, 527 f. 
in modern Greece, 269-82 passim 
Chadwick, H. M. and N. K., 179 
Chadwick, John, 92, 101, 456, 473, 474, 549 
Chalcidice : 
agriculture in, 272 
Mycenaean contacts in, 298 
Chalcis, in Mycenaean times, 289 
Chalcondylas, 228 f. 
Chamber-tombs, 336, 351, 356, 391, 393, 
483 ; Fig. 48 
Chansons de geste, 7, 180 
Chantraine, P., 75, 251 
Characters, in Homer, 14, 42, 44, 57, 66-8, 
73 
Chariots : 
in Homer, 104, 521 f., 533, 540 f. ; f. 
Fig. 64 
on Shaft Grave stelai, 348, 397, 521; 
Pl. 33 
on Myccnaean vases, $40 ; Pl. 37, a 
Charis, 444 
Charybdis, 309 
Chateaubriand, 12 
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Chaucer, 6 
Chénier, 12 
Chimaera, 555 
Chios : 
agriculture in, 280 
dialect features of, 28, 98 
eighth-century town, 454 
traditionally Homer’s birthplace, 40-2 
Chiton, see xvràv 
Choeroboscus, Georgius, 226 
Choirospilia, 408, 414 
Chrestomathy, 248 
Chryseis, 434, 523 
Chryses, 35, 447, 468 
Cicero, 6 
on the Peisistratean recension, 220, 240 f. 
Cicones, see Kikones 
Cilicia, and the Kilikes, 302, 304 
L.H. pottery in, 354 
migration to, 316 
Cimmerians, 309 
Cinaetho, 236 
Circe, 53, 309, 489, 501, 524, $31 
Cist-graves, 336, 340, 341 ; Fig. 10 
at Leucas, 411 f., 413 
Classical style, 2, 3, 6, 7. See also Hellenism 
Claudian, 5 
Cleisthenes (the Athenian), 554 
Cleisthenes of Sicyon, 218 
Clerestory-lighting, at Pylos, 425 
Climate, Greek, 269-80 passim 
‘Close Style’, 356, Fig. 20 
Clytemnestra : 
Tomb of, 388, 389, 390, 391, 397, 485 
traditional burial place, 397 f. 
Codex, 225 
Coleridge, 12 
Colophon, 40, 486 f. 
Columns, House of, see Mycenae 
Commentaries, ancient, on Homer, 215, 222, 
225 f. 
Communications : 
in modern Greece, 272-81 passim, 539 
in Mycenaean Greece, 383, 541-33; d. 
Pl. r9, b, Fig. 25 
See also Seafaring 
Composition, of the Homeric poems, 32, 
46-73, 196 f., 203 f., 216 f., 241-59, 556. 
See also Epic, oral, composition of 
Concubines, in Homer, 441 
Conjectures académiques, 242 
Consecration, horns of, 464 f., 467, 468, 
472 
Constantinople, sack of, 227 
Continuants, 321 
‘Continuation’ (of the Odyssey), 46 
Contraction, 77, 79, 108 f. 
Contradictions, in the Homeric poems, 44, 
45, 46, 49, 55 ff., 59 f., 236, 239, 240, 
241, 248, 255 f. 


Copais, Lake, draining of, 274, 288, 352 
Copper : 
E.H. tools and weapons, 334 
ingots, used as weights, 543 
spear-head from Leucas, 412 
trade in, 308, 543 
used at Troy, 368, 370, 373, 374 
Corcyra, 278, 308 
Corinth, Corinthia, 276 f., 290 
Corneille, 242 
Corruptions, see Text, corruption of 
Corslet, see Cuipass 
Cos, 280, 296 
Council of Elders : 
in Homer, 436 f., 451 
in Linear B texts, 457 f. 
Councils of the gods, 8, 59, 64 
Cowper, II 
Creation Epic, 198 
Cremation : 
in Homer, 479 f., 481 f., 485, 487 f. 
at Leucas, 413 
in the Mycenaean period, 357, 486 
in the Protogeometric period, 486 f. 
at Troy VI, 342, 376, 384, 487; Fig. 23, f 
Creophylus, 558 
Crete : 
Bronze Age sites in, 326 f. ; Fig. 6 
in the Catalogue, 295, 314 
geographical situation, 279 
invention of writing in, $46 f., $54 
languages of, 319, 322 
Neolithic period, 333 f. 
peoples of 299 f., 302, 336 
See also Minoan civilization 
Critical signs, 222-4 
Crusade, Fourth, 227 
Cuirass, $05, 506-10 
of Agamemnon, 30, 307, 509 f., $35 
in Linear B texts, 508 f. ; Fig. 56 
Cult-objects, Minoan, 464-7 
Cult-places, Minoan, 463 
Cuneiform, Babylonian, 546, 551 
Cybele, 471 
shrine at Troy, 384 
Cyclades : 
geography of, 279 
anguage of, 315, 322 
omitted in the Catalogue, 298, 314 
Cycladic culture : 
chronology, 332 
Early, 336, 338, 383 ; Fig. 7, f-h 
Middle, 338, 340 f., 343 ; Fig. 7, g 
Late, 355 
Cyclic poets, 4, 248, 252, 257 
Cyclopean Tomb, the, 389 
Cyclopean walls (of Mycenae), 352, 387, 
389, 390, 393 ; Pl. 20, 
Cyclopes, 309, 524 
Cyclops, see Polyphemus 
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Cydonians, 300, 318 
Cynaethus, 218, 238 
Cypria, 40, 236 
Cypriot syllabary, 551 
Cyprus : 
Achaean colonics in, 315 
in the Catalogue, 307 
geographical situation, 279 f., 282 
L.H. pottery, 354 ; Fig. 19 
M.M. pottery, 344 
Mycenaean bronze greaves from, 506 
—— stands from, $35 i 
See also Kinyras, Temese, and under 
Dialects, Greek 
Cythera, 292 


D 


Dacier, Madame, 11 
Dactylic rhythm, 19, 24 
Daggers, inlaid, see under Grave Circle A 
Daidaleion, 455, 461 
Daidalos, 461 
Damilas, 228 
Damokoros, 459, 461 
Damos, see Sjpos 
Danaans : 
in Egyptian records, 316 
in Homer, 285 
Danaus, 545 
Dancing, and oral epic, 209 f., 217 
Dante, 6 
Danuna (Danawa), 316 
Dardanians, 301 
Dardanus, 301 
Dares Phrygius, 4, 5, 241 
"Dark Ages’, 313 f., 358 
Daskalio, 405, 414 
Date of the epics, 258 f. 
ancient views, 40, 236, 240 
archaeological evidence, 259, 454 
internal evidence, 257, 435 
linguistic evidence, 107, 138, 144, 177 
Dative, 134-6 
instrumental, 135 
locative, 135 f. 
Dead, cult of the, 202, 484 f. 
Death of Gilgamesh, 182 
Declensions, see Noun 
Deforestation, 281 f., 525, 539 
Deification, in Homer, 455 f. 
Deiphobus, 35, 480 
Delatte, 466 f. 
Delos, 59, 279, 298 
Delphi, 273 
sanctuary of Apollo, 41, 288 
Demeter, 320, 461 
Demetrius of Phalerum, 221 
Demodocus, 22, 28, 38, 58, 64, 72, 183, 209, 
216 
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Demokoon, 302 

Dendra, Mycenaean remains, 68, 484, 509, 
515 ; df. Pl. 31 

Depas, $36 ; Fig. 23, c. 

—— amphikypellon, 370, 373, 374 
Design, in the Homeric poems, see Structure 
Deukios, 475 
Diaeresis, 186 f. 

Dialects, Greek, 26 f., 79-80, 84-94, 251,311, 
313; Fig. I 

" Achaean', 93, 99 f., 102, 317 f. 

Aeolic, 27 f., 84, 85 f., 97 f., 317 

Arcado-Cypriot, 27, 84, 86, 87-9, 313 

Attic, 85, 94 

Attic-Ionic, 84, 95 

Bocotian, 94, 98 

Cypriot, 88, 92, 101 

Doric, 86, 98, 313 

East Greck, 313, 321 

Homeric, see Language, Homeric 

Ionic, 27, 41, 85, 317, 322 

Mycenaean, see Linear B 

'Proto-Achaean', 93 f. 

‘Proto-Ionian’, 90 

" South-Greck', 88, 90, 103 

' West-Greek', 26, 84 £., 89 f., 313 
Dictaean Cave, 464 
Dictated texts, 36 f., 194-7, 217 
Dictys Cretensis, 4, 5, 241 
Didymus, 226, 243 
Diectasis, 95 f. 

Diet : 

in Homer, 523-5, 529 f. 

in modern Greece, 269 
Dieuchidas, 239 
Digamma, 27, 78, 97, 100 f., 117, 243 f., $52; 

Fig. 69 
Digenis Akritas, 204 
"Damini' ware, 333 
Dio Chrysostom, 98 
Diocles, 291 f. 
Diogenes Laertius : 

on the Athenians in the Catalogue, 239 

on the Panathenaic rule, 237 f. 
Diomede, 48, 58, 70, 253, 306, 435, 437. 451, 

$18, 522 

‘Shield of’, 472 
Dione, 474 
Dionysius of Mytilene, $47 
Dionysius Thrax, 240 
Dionysus, 32, 320 

in the Linear B tablets, 461, 475 
Dioscuri, 485 
Discourse of Free-thinking, 243 f. 
‘Distension’, 95 f. 

Divina commedia, 6 

‘Divine’ names, 318, 319 f., 444 
Dodds, E. R., 216 

Dodona, 271, 294, 298, 314, 464 
Dolon, 518 
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Doloneia (Iliad K), 138, 253, 257, 520 
linguistic ‘lateness’, 46, 138, 142n., 143, 144 
and Peisistratus, 241 

Dolopes, 274, 297, 299, 435, 456 

Dolopion, 456 

Domestic scenes, 12, 61, 441 f. 

Dorat, 9 

Dorian invasion, 89 f., 296, 313 f., 317, 324, 

356 f., 406, 428, 486 

Dorians, 295, 299 f., 312, 318 

Doric, see Dialects, Greek 

Doris, 273 

Dórpfeld, W., 

Ithaki, excavations at, 399, 417, 418 
Lcucas, theories and work on, see Leucas 
Pylos, views on, 423 

Tiryns, excavations at, 326 

Troy, excavations, 251, 364 

Troy VI, identification of, 377 

Dosiades of Crete, 546 f. 

Double Axe, 465, 534 f. 

Double Axes, Shrine of the, 464 

Dowry, in Homer, 452 

Drerup, E., 254 

Dress : 

Homeric (men's), 499-501, (women's), 
$01-3 

Minoan, 343, 347 

Mycenaean, 498, 500, 502 f. ; Pl. 27, a; 
Figs. 52-4 

Drimios, 456 

Dromos, 483, 484, 485 

Dryden, 243 

Du Bellay, 9, 242 

Dual: 
forms, 119, 120 
use 1n Homer, 100, 108, 128 f. 

Duels : 

Ajax and Hector, 53 f., 523 
Paris and Menclaus, 51, 53 f, 69, 71, 505 

Dulichion, 294, 400-3, 404, 406 f. 

Dunciad, 11, 244 

Duris of Samos, 386 


E 


Earthquake : 
L.M. II, 350 
M.M. III, 345 
destroys Troy VI, 377, 382 
Echinae (Echinades), 294, 400, 402, 403 
Education, Athenian, $54 
Homer’s influence in, 2, 207 
Eetion, 478, 479, 481 
Egypt : 
and the Achaeans, 316 
chariots, use of, 521, 540 
chronology, 332, 358 f. 
hieroglyphics, 545 f., $47, $51 
Homeric references to, 307 f., 535, 542 


Egypt: (cont.) : 
relations with Bronze Age Greece, 336, 
337, 344 f.» 350, 354, 485 
Eilcithyia, 320 
in Linear B Texts, 461, 474 
cave of, 295, 455 
Eilcithyiae, 444 
Einheitshirten, 247 f. 
Elders : 
in Homer, 437 
in Linear B texts, 457 f. 
Eleon, 297 
Eleusis : , 
Catalogue, omitted in, 289 
Helladic tombs at, 483, 484 
Linear B script at, 354, 453, 548 
Elis, 276, 292, 293, 541 
Elpenor, funeral of, 478, 479, 482 
Embalming, 479 
Embassy, thc, 46, 49, 66, 70, 523 
Embroidery, not mentioned in Homer, sot 
Emporio, 454, 458 
Enctai, 304 
Enkomi, bronze greaves from, 506 
Enyalios, 461, 475 
Eos, 444 
Epano Englianos, 423 f., 428 
Epeians, Kingdom of, 292, 293 
Ephelcystic v, 85, 98 f. 
Ephorus, 237 
Ephyra : 
(in Corinthia), 290, 555 
(Thesprotian), 295 
‘Ephyracan’ warc, 348, 351, Fig. 16, c, d 
Epic, literary : 
allegorical, 5 
Christian, 6, 7 f., 9, 206 
in the Middle Ages, 5, 7, 181, 209 
non-Greek, 2 
romantic, 5-7 passim 
Epic, oral : 
composition, 32, 46 f., 60, 63, 69, 184-93, 
201, 217 f£., 557 
historical, 206 f., 208, 211 
metres, 186 f. 
occurrence, 179 f. 
origin, I81, 197-205 
performance, 44-7 passim, 51, $8, $9, 70, 
73, 183, 195 
recording, 193-5, 196 
transmission, 45, 62, 196 f. 
Epicharmus, 546 
Epics, oral : 
Akkadian, 180, 198 f. 
Anglo-Saxon, 5, 180, 187, 207 
Babylonian, 179 f. 
Finnish, 198 f., 200, 205 
French, 180, 181, 186 f., 209 
Germanic, 180, 181, 200, 249 
Hittite, 180, 199 
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Epics, oral: (cont.) 
Icelandic, 200 
Indian, 199 f. 
Macedonian, 181, 194 
non-Greek, 179 f. 
Russian, 63, 179, 181, 199, 200 
Sumerian, 179 f., 190 
of the Tatars, 58, 63 
Yugoslav, 63, 179, 181, 183, 186, 187, 194, 
195, 196, 199, 200, 202, 206 f., 208, 216 
Epigenes of Byzantium, 546 
Epigonoi, 40, 236 
Epiphanies, divine, 468, 469 i. 
Epirus, 271, 274, 312 
Epithets, Homeric, 28, 29, 31 f., 34, 62, 457, 
512, $14, 527. See also Formulae, and 
Achaeans, Ithaca, Mycenae, epithets of 
Equeta, 457 
Eratosthenes, 358, 386, 432 
Erbse, 226 
Erechtheus (of Euripides), 221, 237 
Erechtheus, 454, 455, 485 
Erinyes, 444 
Erinys, in Linear B texts, 461, 474 
Eris, personification of, 513 
Estienne, H., 243 
Eteocles, 316, 317 
Eteocretans, 300, 318 
language of, 313, 318, 322 
Etesians, 269 
Ethics : 
Christian, 450 
Homeric, 3, 64 f., 72, 449-51 
Etruscan, 312, 318, 320, 324 
Euboea, 278, 289, 314 
Eugammon, 250 
Eumelos, 297, 507 
Euripides, 291 
Euripides, the Younger, 221, 237 
Europa, 465 
Eurotas, 277, 291 
Euryalus, 66 
Eurycleia, 48, 54, 67, 442, 459, 490 
Eurylochus, 524 
Eurymachus, $7, 67 
Eurymedon, 397 
Eurynome, 499 
Eurypylos, 298, 305 
Eurystheus, 290 
Eustathius, 216, 228, 243 
Evans, Sir Arthur, 326, 382, 520, 547, 548 
Evolutionists, 240 f., 253 
Expurgation, 68 


F 


Faerie Queene, 9 
Faience : 
beads at Troy VI, 377 
figurines, M.M., 344 
Family, in Homer, 433, 439, 440-2 
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Farming, mixed, 525 f. 
Fate, 449 
Feasting, in Homer, 523 
Fénelon, 10 
Fertility cult : 
Neolithic, 333 
in Greek religion, 472 f. 
Festival of the Warrior-God, The, 199 
Festivals, oral poetry performed at, $9, 
195 f., 206 f., 255 
Feudalism, in the Linear B texts, 458 
Fick, August, 99 f. 
Fielding, 11 
Fig, cultivation of, 269, 276, 277, 279 
‘Figured’ Style, 354 ; Fig. 19 
Figurines : 
Cycladic, 336 
Minoan, 343, 344, 463 
Neolithic, 333 
Pre-hellenic, 333, 336, 343, 344, 371, 373 
from Troy, 368, 371, 373, 383 f. 
Fimbria, sacks Troy IX, 381 
Fishing : 
in Homer, 524, $25, 526 f. 
in modern Greecc, 269, 281 
Flysch, 271, 272 
Focke, 257 
Folk-tale elements in epic, 11, 14, 52 f., 309, 


443 
Formulae, 28-36, 52, 60, 62, 67, 104, 108, 
217, 256, 457, 508, 510, $14, 523, 541 
variations in, 30-2, 61 f. 
Formulaic style, 33 f., 36 f., 46, 63, 196, 217 
Franciade, 9 
Frazer, Sir James, 253 
Frescoes : 
Minoan, 343, 345, 348 ; Pls. 11, 25, b; 
Fig. 51 
Mycenaean, 350, 351, 397, 425, 427, $26 ; 
Pls. 30, 34, a ; Figs. 36, $1 
— —., evidence for armour, $05, 508, 516 
, evidence for dress, $02 ; Figs. 52-4 
—, influence on vasc-painting, 354 
at Phylakopi, 355 
Fruit-growing : 
in Homer, $25, $28 
in modern Greece, 271-80 passim, $25 
'Frying-pan', 336 ; Fig. 7, ¢, h 
Fullers, in Linear B texts, 537 
Fundamentalists, 246, 250, 254 
Funeral feast, 479, 484, 523 
——— games, $8, 104, 105, 479, 481, 484, 
518, 534, 542 
— — rites, Homeric, 202, 449, 478-82, 485-8 
Furniture, Homeric, 533 f., 538 ; cf. Pl. 36,a 


— 


G 


Games, funeral, sce Funeral games 
Ganymede, 68 
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Gateways, sacred (Minoan), 407 f. 
Gazi, idol from, 468 
Gebal, 556 f. 
Gell, 387, 416 
Gems, engraved, 343, 345, 347, 516 
Genealogies, 45 
Genitive, 131-4 
ablatival, 134 
adnominal, 131 f. 
adverbal, 132 f. 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, 5 
Geology of Greece, 271 
Gerontes, 437, 438 f., 457 £. 
Gerusalemme liberata, 7 f. 
Gilgamesh, 179, 190, 198, 202 f., 204, 205 
Gilgamesh and Agga, 190 
Glass ornaments, L.H., 356 
Goats : 
in Homer, 523-6 passim 
in modern Greece, 269, 271, 278 
Goblet : 
Helladic, 337, 351 ; Figs. 8, 16,c,d; 18, f, h 
Trojan, 370 
Gods : 
Minoan, Mycenaean, see Religion 
Olympian, 3, 48, 59, 64 f., 443-7, 449 f., 
472 
——, origin of names, 320 
——-, in Linear B texts, 456, 461, 474 f. 
Goethe, 12 
Gold, measuring of, 543 
Gold, objects of : 
in Homer, 531, 533, 535 f. 
L.H. Ic, 356 
‘sauce-boats’, 334, 342, 354 ; Fig. 7, 4 
from the Shaft Graves, 345-7 ; Figs. 13- 
15 
from the tholos tombs, 351 ; Pl. 12, b 
from Troy II, 370 
See also Nestor, Cup of 
Gold, sources of, 279, 280, 354, 371, 543 
Golden Bough, The, 253 
Gortyn, 295, 465 
Government : 
in Homer, 454. See also Polis 
in Linear B texts, 455-8 
‘Granary Class’ pottery, at Troy, 382 
‘Grand style’, 2 
Grave Circle A (Mycenae), 326, 341 f., 345- 
348, 388, 395, 413 ; Pl. 19, b ; Fig. 29 
hero-cult in, 485 
inlaid daggers, 347, 509, 510, 535 ; Fig. 15 
pottery from, Fig. 12 
stelai, 342, 348, 397, 483, 521 ; Pls. 9, b, 33 
Grave Circle B (Mycenae), 388, 393, 483 ; 
Pl. 9 
Graves. 
Greaves : 
in Homer, 253, 505 f. 
Mycenaean, 505 f., 507 ; Fig. 55 
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See Burial customs 
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Greeks, arrival in Greece, 93,311, 317, 323, 
329, 338 f., 358 

Grote, 249, 251 

Grundfragen der Homerkritik, 252 

Guest-friendship, 442, 451 

Guido de Columnis, 6 

Guneus, 298 

Gusle, 199, 210 

Gyali (Hyale), 334 

Gygaean Lake, 305 


H 


Hades, 443 f., 448. See also Odysseus, vi- 
sit to underworld 
Hagia Kyriaki, 411 
Hagia Triadha, see Ayia Triadha 
Ta ae Andreas (Port Andri), 414 
Haliartus, ‘Alcmena’s tomb’, 547 
Halizones, 304 f. 
Halos, 486 
Halys, R., 304 
Hammer-axes, from Troy, 370 
Harrison, Jane, 253 
Harvesting, in Homer, 527 f. 
Head-dress, women's, in Homer, 501 
Hebe, 444 
Hebrus, R., 304 
Hecatacus, 236, 545 
Hector, 35, 47, 48, $4. 55, 64, 70, 71, 72, 
441 
death, 43, 61, 253 
funeral, 202, 478, 479, 481 
mutilation, 33, $5, 68 
ransoming, 43, 55, 58 
shield, 511 
Hecuba, 202, 301, 490 
Hédelin, Francois, 242 f., 245 
Heimkehr des Odysseus, Die, 252, 255 
Hekatombaia, at Argos, 472 
Helbig, W., 251 
Helen, $4, 58, 64, 202, 495, 499, 531 
character of, 14, 66, 72, 451 
venerated at Sparta, 465 
See also Teichoscopia 
Helenus, 518 
Helladic culture : 
Early, 323, 334-6, 338, 383 f. 
Late, see Mycenaean culture 
Middle, 337-43 
orm 93, 311, 323, 329, 337-9, 342, 
35 
p 337f.,340f., 411, 412; Figs. 8, 
II, 
relations with Troy, 342 f., 382 
tombs, 340, 341; Pl.9,a; Fig. 10 
Hellanicus, 236 
Hellas, 290, 296 f. 
Hellenes, in Homer, 285 
Hellenism, 451. See also Classical style 


Hellespont, 302, 
lige 09 


Hissarlik, identified by Schliemann as Troy, 
250, 325, 363 £. See also Troy 


in Homer, 513-17 ; cf. Pl. 31; Figs. 56, $7 | Historia Romana, 6 


boar's tusk, 257, 516 ; Pls. 27, b, 32 
Helos, 291 
Henriade, 11 
Hephaestus, 50, 299, 301, 320, 445, 475, 505, 
$06, 535 f. 
Hera, 35, 47, 65, 71, 304, 444, 501 
chariot of, 522 
in Linear B texts, 461, 474 
Heracles, see Herakles i 
Heracleum (Iraklion), 279 
Heraclidae, return of the, 357 
Heraclitus, 40 
Heraia, at Argos, 472 
Herakles, 296, 357, 519, 520, $26 
children of, 357 
Heralds, 537 
Herder, 244 
Hereas, 239 
Hermann, G., 249, 250 
Hermes, 59, 320, 444, 446, 461, 546 
Hermos, R., 305 
Hero-cults, 202, 472 f., 485 
Herodian, 226 
Herodotus, 3, 4 
attitude to Homeric poems, 207, 236 
mentions Iliad and Odyssey by name, 220, 
236 
on date of Homer, 40, 236 
— Homcridae, 218 
— Phoenician alphabet, 542, 545-7 
— Trojan War (date), 386 
— writing-materials, $57, 559 
Heroic poetry, 38 f., 58, 67, 258. See also 
Epic, ora 
Heroines, Catalogue of, 45 
Heropythus, 236 
Hesiod, 93, 147, 234, 269, 460, 474 f. 
date of, 236 
evidence on oral poetry, 22, 218 
Homer, debt to, 4, 40 
kingship in, 458 
Hesychius : 
on Dulichion, 400 
on the meaning of atAds, 515 
Heurtley, W. A., 417 £. 
Hexameter, dactylic, 19-25, 187 
origin of, 21 f. 
suitability for Greek, 23 f., 63 
sung, not spoken, 22 f. 
Heyne, 227, 244, 245, 247 
Hieroglyphic script : 
Cretan, 319, 343, 345, 547 
Egyptian, see under Egypt 
Hipparchus, 219, 220, 237, 558 £. 
Hipparchus (of Plato), 219, 238, 558 
Hippemolgoi, 308 
Hippothoos, 302 


Hittites : 
and Achaeans, 315 £, 355 £, 542 
Amazons, identified with, 306 f. 
chariots, use of, $21 
epics of, 180, 199 
feudalism, 458 
Kjrew:, identified with, 305 
language, 23, 311, 318, 321 
mythology and Homer, 461 
Homer : 
ancient references to, 220, 234, 236 
ancient views of, 3 f., 40, 61 f., 98, 224, 
235-7, 239-41 
birthplace, 40 £., 235 f., 240 
influence, in classical art, 3, $04 
in England, 9 f., 11-14, 242-4 
in France, 9 f., 11, 242 
in Greek literature, 4 
in Italian literature, 7 f. 
in the Middle Ages, 5, 241 f. 
in Portuguese literature, 8 f. 
at the present day, 14 f. 
on Virgil, 4 f. 
lives of, 40, 241 
modern views of, 243 
the name, 41 f., 60, 74 
personality, 61 f., 65, 196, 235 
Homeric Hymns, 19, 59, 199, 315 
to Apollo, 40, 235, 255 
to Hermes, 496 
Homeridae, 42, 219, 235, 558 
Homerische Untersuchungen, 251 f. 
'Homer's School’ (H. Athanasios, Ithaki), 
417 
Homicide, 57, 434, 440 
Honey, 525 
Hoplite warfare, 454 
Horace, 241 
Horae, 444 
Horns of consecration, 464 f., 467, 468, 
472 
Horse : 
in Homer, $41 
in modern Greece, 272-81 passim 
Hospitality, in Homer, 442, 449, 451, 523 
House, Homeric, 489. See also Palaces, Ho- 
meric 
House-plans : 
Cycladic, 343 
Helladic, 336, 339 f.; Fig. 9 
Minoan, 337, 345 
Mycenaean, 348, 351 f. 
Neolithic, 333 
at Troy, 368-79 passim 
Hugo, Victor, 14 
Humanism, in Homeric religion, 448 
‘Hunt Shield’ from Mt. Ida, 513 
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Hunting : 
in Homer, 524, 526; cf. Pl. 34, a 
in Neolithic period, 333 
on Shaft Grave daggers 348 ; Fig. 15 
in Troy III, 371 
Hyakinthos, 472 f. 
Hyde, 305 
Hyllos, R., 305 
Hymettus, 275 
‘Hymn of the Kouretes’, 473 
Hymns, Homeric, see Homeric Hymns 
Hypereia, 308 
Hyphaeresis, 109 
Hypothebai, 288 
Hypsenor, 480 


Ialysos : 
bronze check-piece from, 515 
Minoan colony at, 295 
Mycenaean influence at, 350 
Icaros, 280 
Iconoclasts, 227 
Ida, Mt. (Cretan), 464 
Ida, Mt. (Trojan), 300 f., 302 
Idacan Cave, 464 
votive shields from, 513 
Ideograms, Linear B, $08 f., 533, $40, 
550 f.; Fig. 68 
Idols : 
Cycladic, 336 
Trojan, 371, 373 
Idomeneus, 456 
Igor’ Tale, 203 
Ikmalios, 67, 461 
Iliad (books of) : 
A, 249 
B-H, 249 
I-E, 257 
E, 58 
Z, 253 
H-0, 257 
0, 249 
I-K, 249 
K, see Doloneia 
A, 58, 106 
A-&, 249 
M, 306 
N, 253 
2, 58 
T', 58, 138, 249, 253 
Y-Q, 249 
Q, 58, 138, 142 n., 143, 249, 253 
Ilias Latina, 241 
Iliou Persis, 61, 236 
Illyrians, 312 
i of, 312, 313 
Imbros, 280 
Imperative, see p. 76 f. 


2Q2 


Inconsistencies, see Contradictions 
Infinitive : 
formation of the, 82, 127 f. 
epexegetic, 137 ; see also p. 76 f. 
Inflexion, 81 
Inhumation, see Burial customs 
Injunctives, I20 
Inlay, see Ivory-inlay, Metal-inlay 
Integration, 83 f. 
" Interpolationists', 246, 247, 253, 255 
Interpolations, 44, 45 f., 60, 219 f., 239, 247, 
253, 254, 255, 259, 299, SOI, 529 
Intervocalic i, 38, 97, 110, 552, 554 
Invasions, see Migrations 
Iobates, 456 
Iolkos (Volo), 297, 467, 541 
Ion (of Plato), 218, 237, 517 
Ionian Islands, 277 f.; Fig. 30; see also 
Cephallenia, Ithaca, Zacynthus 
Ionians, 289, 299, 314, 317 
migration of, 27, 90, 240, 301, 313 f. 
Iphigencia, 68 
Iphiklos, 297 
Iphimedeia, 1n Linear B texts, 461, 474 
Iraklion (Heracleum), 279 
Iris, 444, 445 
Iron : 
Homeric references to, 308, 460, $33, 534- 
$36 
trade 1n, 308, 543 
Iron Age, transition to, 338, 356 f. 
Irrigation, in Homer, 528 
Irus, 48 
Ischia, vase from, 40 
“Ishtar instruments’, 199 
Ismarus, 304 
Isocrates, 3, 339 
‘Isogloss’, 90 
Italy, Mycenaean contacts with, 354, 541 
Iteratives, 121 f. 
Ithaca : 
agriculture in, 278, $25, 528, $41 
epithets of, 32, 400-3, 405 
excavations 1n, see Ithaki 
Homeric description of, 399-403, 405-7, 
419 
identification of, 248, 325, 398-416 
Lefkas, identified with, 399, 403-7 
topography of, see Ithaki 
Ithaki : 
classical remains in, 416 £., 418 
excavations in, 399, 416-19 
poe art) of, 414-16, 419; of. Pl. 21 
traditionally Homer’s Ithaca, 325, 398 f. 
Ivories : 
Mycenaean, 347, 351, 354, $02, $16, $33 ; 
Pls. 27, 32, 36; Fig. 61 
Trojan, 377 
Ivory : 
colouring of (in Homer), 460, 533 f. 
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Ivory : (cont.) 
as evidence of foreign contacts, 336, 543 
inlay, 67, 304, 460 f., 533 


J 


Jebb, Sir Richard, 497 
Jewellery : 

in Homer, 503, 535 

from Leucas, 413 

Mycenaean, 345-7, 503 

from Troy II, 370 

See also Amber, Gold, Silver 

Jongleurs, 182, 183, 209 
Josephus, on the Homeric question, 216, 241, 


556 
Justice, in Homer, 438 f., 449 f. 


K 


Kakovatos, 292, 423 
Kakridis, 246 
Kalevala, 198, 205, 207, 249 
Kantharos, 412 ; Fig. 8, c 
Kara Tepe, 316 
Kardamyle, 291 
Karpathos (Krapathos), see Carpathos 
Katavothrai, 271, 274 
Keats, 12 f. 
Keladon, 293 
Kephallenes, see Cephallenia 
Kephalovrisia, 271 
Kerameikos, Protogeometric cemetery, 486, 

512 
Khalandritsa, bronze greaves from, 506 
Khasekhemui, 336 
Kikones (Cicones), 301, 304, 482 
Kilikes, 302, 304 
Kingship : 

in Homer, 41, 204, 434-8, 447, 450, 451, 
455, 458 
in Linear B texts, 454, 457 f. 


Kinyras, 307, 509, $10 
Kirchhoff, A., 250 
Knight, Richard Payne, 247 
Knobbed ware, 380 ; Fig. 23, g 
Knossos (Cnossus), 279, 324, 326, 348, 468 
bronze helmet from, $15 f. ; Pl. 31 
*Daidaleion' at, 455, 461 
destruction, 350 
in Homer, 295 
' Minotaur' seal, 469 ; Fig. 42 
Neolithic, 333 
Shrine of the Double Axes, 464 
tablets, 86, 102, 295, 318, 348, 453-61 
passim, 508 f., $14, 520, $21, 527, 547 f. 
See also Linear B tablets 
Temple Repositories, 344 
Throne room, 348, 350; Pl. 11, b 
Kober, A., 548 
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Kolophon, 40, 486 f. 
Korakou, 494 
Korax, rock, 408, 414, 416 
Korete, 457 
Koryphasion, 423 
Kos, 280, 296 
Kouretes, 299 
Hymn of the, 473 
Kourouniotis, 423 
Kraljević, Marko, 208 
Krater : 
bronze, 347, 536; Fig. 14 
Mycenaean IIIb, 354; Fig. 19 
Kronos (Cronos), 440, 443, 461 
Ktitai, 458 
Ktoinai, 457 f. 
Kum Tepe, neolithic site at, 368 
Kydonia, gems from, 469 f.; Figs. 44, 46 
Kydonians, 300, 318 


L 


Labio-velars, 79, 88, 92 f. 

Labranda, temple of Zeus, 556 

Lachmann, 11, 247, 249 

Lacmon, Mt., 274 

Laconia (Lacedaemon), 277, 291, 341 

Lady of Wild Things, see IIórva Onpav 

Laertes, 46, 433, 436, 439, 505, 528 

Laestrygones, 309 

Laments, in oral poetry, 202 f. 

Lamia, 273 

Lamps, Mycenaean, and Homer, 529 ; Fig. 
60 


Land-tenure : 
in Homer, 440, 458 f. 
in Linear B texts, 458 f., 474, 537 f. 
Landor, 12 
Lang, Gustav, 404, 416 
Language, Homeric, see synopsis of Ch. 4, 
page 76 f. 
Aeolic elements, 27 f., 97 f., 99 f., 102 f., 
253, 256 
artificial nature of, 26 f., 97-106, 128 f. 
Atticisms, 94-6, 127 
authorship, as evidence for, 103-6, 250 
Ionic elements, 26 f., 41, 98 f., 100 
late elements, 26 f., 41, 103-6, 142 n., 143, 
454 
morphology, 106-28 
Mycenaean elements, 26 f. 
syntax, 128-78 
vocabulary, 62 f., 101. 
Laodameia, 306 
Laos, 434, 456 f. 
Lapiths, 298 
Larisa, 302 
Lascaris, J., 243 
Late elements, see Language, Homeric 
Laurium, 275 


See also Epithets 
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Lausitz Ware and Buckelkeramik, 380 
Law, in Homer, 438-40 
Lawagetas, 456 f., 459 
Layamon, § 
Lays, see Little Lay theory 
Lazpa, 316 
Lead, in E.H. period, 334 
Leaf, Walter, 253, 301, 302 
Leake, W. M., 404, 414, 416 
Leather, as a writing material, 225, 557 
Leather-work, in Homer, 522, 537 
Leconte de Lisle, 14 
Lefkas, see Leucas 
Legend and archaeology, 331 f., 520. See 
also Myths, Theban War, Trojan War 
Legends, Greck, non-Hellenic elements in, 
472 f. 
Lehrs, K., 249 
Leleges, 302, 315 
language of, 322 
Lemnian, 311, 315, 318, 321 
Lemnos, 280, 299, 312, 320 
Greek barter with, 523, 543 
Lengthening : 
compensatory, 80, 85 
metrical, 24 f. 
Lerna, 277, 341 
Lesbian, 322 
Lesbos, 280, 299, 316 
Lessing, 12 
Leto, 320 
Leucas (Lefkas), 278 
excavations In, 4IO-14 
Ithaca, identified with, 399, 403-7, 419 
M.H. graves, 341 
‘Royal Graves’, 411, 412-14 
Strabo's evidence on, 400 
topography, 407-10 
Leumann, M., 104 
Levant, Mycenaean contact with, 307, 327, 
542 f. 
Lexicography, 223 
Libya : 
connections with Crete, 336 
Menelaus's adventures in, 308 
Liederjager, 247 f. 
Linear A, 318, 345, 547, 548, 551 ; Fig. 66 
Linear B tablets, §01, 517, §48-51; Pls. 39, c, 
40 ; Figs. 66, 67, 68 
agriculture in, 525 f., 527, 528, 529 f. 
ancient references to, 446 f. 
calendar, traces of, 475 
chariots in, §21, §22, $40 
crafts in, 459-61, 531, 537 
cults in, 455, 458. See also Religion, My- 
cenaean 
feudalism in, 458 
government in, 454, 455, 457-9 
Homeric gods in, 455, 459, 461 
land-tenure in, see Land-tenure 
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Linear B tablets: (cont.) ' 
language : dactylic rhythm in, 23 f. 
—— and Greek dialects, 88 f., 92, 93 
—— and Homeric language, 20 f. 75, 
102, 197 
——- identified as Greek, 86 f. 318 f., 
338 f., 348, 427, 453, 473 f., 549-51 
priests in, 456, 474 
and transmission of Homer's text, 217 
Sec also : Mycenaean reminiscences 
in Homer, Knossos tablets, Pylos tab- 
lets 
Linen, $32 
Linus, 546, $47 
Lion Gate, 387, 389, 393 £., 397, 465, 468 ; 
Pls. 19, 4, 25, a 
Lions, in similes, 526 
Liquids, sonant, 79, 80 
Litae, 444, 450 
Little Iliad, 61, 236 
Little Lay theory, 249, 254, 257 
Lives of Homer, 40, 241 
Loan-words, in Greek, see Borrowed ele- 
ments 
Locrians, $18 
Locris, 273, 288 f. 
Locris, Ozolian, 275 
Loizos, 418, 419 
‘Longinus’, 61, 62, 241 
Lónnroth, 249 
Loom, classical, 498 
Lorimer, H. L., 255, 486, 490, 501, $09, SII, 
512, 517, $20, 522 
Lotus-eaters, 524 
Lucan, § 
Lucian, 215 
Lusiads, 8 f., 211 
Luvian, 315 
Lycaon, $2, 302, $38 
Lycia, 306 
Lycians : 
in the Catalogue, 302, 305, 306 
famed as archers, 301, 518 
familiar with writing, 306, 555 
language of, 311, 315 
Lycophron, 434 
Lycurgus (the lawgiver), 237, 241, 558 f. 
Lycurgus (the orator), 219, 237, 238 
Lydian, 311 f., 314, 321 
Lyre, 22, 210 
Lyre-player, on Pylos fresco, 425 
Lyrnessos, 302, 304 


M 


MacConglinne, Vision of, 200 
Macedonia : 
geography of, 272 £., 298 
Greek colonies in, 312 
Macedonian culture, Early, 383 
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Maclaren, Charles, 362 f. 
Macpherson, 2, 11, 244 
Maeonians, 305, 314 
Magic, 198 f., 200-2, 206, 207, 210 
Magnetes, 298 
Mahabharata, 199 
Maiorano, N., 243 
Makar, 299 
Malis, 273 
Mallia, 348 
Malthi, 340 
Manners, Homeric, 451 
Manuscripts of Homer : 
Alexandrian, 222 
Allen's work on, 228 f. 
Byzantine, 227-9 
of the Homeridae, 219 
Venetus A, 94, 226, 227, 228, 245; Pl. 5 
Venetus B, 245 
Maquis, 276, 278 
Marble : 
objects, 336, 337 
sources, 271, 278, 279 
Margites, 40, 234 
Marmarospilia, 416, 419 
Marmor Parium, 358, 386 
Maron, 447 
Maroneia, 304 
Marriage : 
by purchase, 452 
in Homer, 451 f. 
Matt-painted ware, 337 f., 340; Fig. 8,a 
Mazon, P., 103, 229 
Meat, in Homeric diet, 523 
Međedović, Avdo, 197 
Mediterranean Sea, influence on climate, 
269 
Medon, 434 
Megalopolis, 276 
Meganisi, 403 
Megara, 275, 289 
Megarians, attack on Athenian text, 239 
Megaron : 
in Homer, 491, 494, 496, 497 
M.H., 339 f., 494 ; Fig. 9 
Mycenaean, 351, 397, 424, 494; Pl. 22 
at Troy, 368, 369 
Meges, 400, 403 
Meho, Wedding of, 208 
Melanthius, 67, 442, 491, 493, 497 
Meleager, 294, 456 
Meliboea, 297 
Melos, 279, 333, 340, 343 
Memphis, 307 
Menelaus : 
adventures in Egypt, 307, 535, 542 
duel with Paris, 51, 53, 71 
palace of, 489, 499 
Menes, 336 
Menidi, 484 
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Mentes, 47, 57, 308, 543 
Meriones, 456, 516, 518, 520 
Merkelbach, 241 
Merops, sons of, 302 
Mesara, circular tombs of, 337 
Messapian, 313 
Messenia, 275 
Metal-inlay : 
in Homer, 460, 533 f., 535 f. 
Mycenaean, 347, 460, 509, 535; Pls. 24, d, 
36,c; Fig. 15 
Metal vessels, see under Bronze, Gold, Sil- 
ver 
Metal-work, in Homer, 460, 534-7. See also 
Bronze, Iron, Silver, etc. 
Metal-working, at Troy I, 368 
Metathesis, quantitative, 77 f., 97, 98 
Michaelis, C. F., 245 
Mickiewicz, 12 
Middle Helladic invasion, see Helladic cul- 
ture, Middle 
Migrations : 
in the Dark Age, 313 f. 
into Greece, 89 f., 317, 323 f., 338 f. See 
also Dorian invasion, Greeks, Middle 
Helladic invasion, etc. 
Ionian, see Ionians, migration of 
Lydian, 312 
Middle Helladic, see Middle Helladic in- 
vasion 
Mycenaean, 270, 308, 316 
post-Trojan War, 406 
Milawanda, 316 
Miletus, 306, 316, 354 
Milton, 9 f., 63, 211 
Milyas, 316 
Mining, 275, 279, 280 
Minoan civilization : 
Early, 336 f., 383 
Middle, 341, 343-5, 539 
Late, 345, 348-50, 354 
influence in Mycenaean, 323, 345, 348-50, 
.. 359, 389, 485 
Minos, 323, 436, 449, 454 
palace of, see Palaces, Minoan, and Knossos 
Minotaur, 469 ; Fig. 42 
Minyan ware, 412 
Brey 323, 337 £., 340, 341, 342 f. ; Fig. 
,0,€ 
——, at Ithaca, 417 
—, at Leucas, 411 
——, Trojan, 377, 382 
yellow, 323, 340, 341, 347 
Minyans, 312, 337 
Mixing-bowl, 536 
Mnasiwergos, 461 
Mock-epic, 11 
Molo, Gulf of, 416 ; Pl. 21, b 
Monarchy in Homer, see Kingship 
Monro, D. B., 99, 251 
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Monsters : 
in Minoan art, 468 f. 
in oral epic, 205 f. 
Morality in Homer, 3, 64 £., 449-51 
Moropa, 457 
al ime 1 81-4, 89, 92 
Morris, William, 12 
Moschopoulos, Manuel, 228 
‘Mother of the Gods’, 474 
Miihll, P. von der, 229 
Miilder, D., 254, 257 
Mules, 527, $39, 540 
Murray, Gilbert, 253 f. 
Muršiliš, 316 
Musaeus, 236, 546 
Muses, 22, 73, 183, 444 
Musical accompaniment to epic, 22, 25, 181, 
199, 200, 217 f. 
Musical instruments, 22, 199, 210, 217 
Mycenae, 486, sor 
in the Catalogue, 290 f. 
Cyclopean walls, 352, 387, 389, 390, 393 
destroyed by the Dorians, 357, 390, 397 
epithets of, 387 
gold ornament from, 467 f. ; Fig. 41 
Hellenistic walls, 393 
heroic tradition, 397 f. 
House of Columns, 395, 490-3 ; Fig. 50 
House of the Oil Merchant, 496, 548 
House of Sphinxes, 496, 548 
House of the Warrior Vase, 395, 496 
limestone tablet from, 472 ; Pl. 26 
Lion Gate, 387, 389, 393 f., 397, 465, 468 ; 
Pls. 19, 4, 25, a 
M.H. settlement, 340, 387 f. 
palace, see Palace . 
Perseia fountain-house, 390, 393 
private houses, 351 f., 355, 389, 390, 393, 
395, 490, 496 
signet-rings from, 467 f. ; Figs. 39, 40 
tablets from, 453, 548 ; Pl. 39, b 
Temple of Athena (Archaic), 390, 395 
Tsountas's House, 395, 496 
limestone tablet from, 472 ; Pl. 26 
See also Chamber-tombs, Clytemnes- 
tra (Tomb of), Grave Circle, Tholos 
tombs, Treasury of Atreus 
Mycenaean culture : 
architecture, 348, 350, 351-4. 
House-plans, Palaces 
collapse of, 27, 356. See also Dorian in- 
vasion 
communications and trade, 344 f., 541-3 
Crete, relations with, 323, 345, 348, 350, 
389 
and Homer, 328, 453, 456-62 passim, 524, 
$27, $28, 532-8 passim, 540 f. See also 
Linear B and the Homeric language 
Phylakopi, influence on, 355 
pottery, see Pottery, Helladic, Late 


See also 


Mycenaean culture: (cont) 
religion, see Religion, Mycenaean 
Shaft Grave period, see under Grave Circle 
sites, 288-98 passim 
writing, see Linear B 
Myrmidons, 296 
w 305, 308, 312 
anguage of, 311 f. 
Mythology, in Homer, 443, 449, 461 
Myths : 
in oral epic, 198, 206 
Greek, 249, 443 f. 
Mycenaean origins of, 256, 331 f. 


N 


Narthex, edition of the, 221 
Nasals, sonant, 78 f., 80 
Naucratis, founding of, 259, 556 
Nausicaa, 55 f., 66, 441, $40 
Nausithoos, 454 
Navigation, see Seafaring 
Naxos, 279 
Neion, Mt., 416 
' Nekyia', see Odysseus, visit to under- 
world 
Neleus, 428 
Nemean Lion, 526 
' Nemesion', 226 
Nemesis, 450 
‘Neo-analysts’, 246, 247, 254 
Neolithic culture : 
mainland Greece, 332 f., 334, 339 
Crete, 333 f. 
Neoptolemus, 298, 305, 452 
Nereids, 444, 535 
Neriton, 400, 402, 404, 405-7 
Nestor, 66, 292, 451, 457, 481, 521, $24, 
$36 á 
cup of, 40, 536; Fig. 13, c 
Kingdom, 292 f. 
nostos of, 289 
palace of, see Palaces, Mycenaean, Pylos 
Nibelungenlied, 249 
Nicanor, 226 
Nidri, plain of, 410 f. 
Niello, 347, 509, 535 
Niese, B., 251 
Nilsson, Martin, 302, $20 
Nisa, 289 
Nitzsch, G. W., 247, 248 
Noemon, 293 
Nominative : 
archaic, 108 
used for vocative, 129’ 
Nostoi, 40, 61 
Numerals, 114 
Nymphs, Cave of the, 407 f., 416, 417 f., 
419 
Nymphs, in Homer, 444, 446 
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Obsidian : 
Melian, 333, 334, 336 
tools, at Leucas, 414 
Oceanus, 283, 444 
Octopus-motif, 425, 426 
Odysseus : 
character, 66 
epithets of, 31, 34 
fictitious adventures, 295, 307, 308, 542 
kingdom, see Ithaca 
and Nausicaa, 55 f., 66 
palace, see Palace 
and Penclope, 54 f., 66, 252 
raft, 533, 538 
recognition by Eumaeus and Eurycleia, 54 
return of, 42, 53 f., 55, 56 
shrine of, ın Ithaki, 398, 418 f. 
visit to underworld, 45, 205, 250, 252, 448, 
449 
wanderings, $3, 60, 205, 250, 252, 284 
Odyssey (Books of) : 
a, 2350 
a-8, 250 
p-8, 251 
€, 250 
e-é, 251 
LA, 250 
i-p, 250, 257 
À, 66, 250 
v, 250 
£, 250 
0, 250 
0-7, 251 
mj, 250 
p-7, 251 
Y-w, 46, 250 
Oedipus, 68 
Ogygia, 59, 60, 70 
Oil Merchant, House of the, 496, $48 
Oineus, 299, 456, 457 
Oitylos, 291 
Old Testament, 204 f., 253 
Olives : 
in Homer, 528 f. 
in modern Greece, 269-79 passim 
Olympia, 276, 293 
Olympians, see Gods, Olympian 
Olympus, 31, 33, 272, 444 
Omens, 447 
On the Sublime, see ‘Longinus’ 
Onetor, 456 
Onomacritus, 558 
Onomatopoea, 200 f. 
Opa, meaning in Linear B texts, 456 
Opawon, 456 
Opoeis, 289 
Optative, 81, 94 f., 127. 
Syntax on p. 76 f. 
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Oracles, 447 
Oral poetry, 28, 34, 36, 38 f., 41, 46, 54, 56, 
58, 217 f. See also Epic, oral 
Orchomenos, 274, 288, 293, 337, 354, 548 
Orestes, 68, 479 
Originality (in oral poetry), 39, 184 
Orlando Qu 7 un 
Orlando innamorato, 7 
Orpheus, 236, 546 
on Pylos fresco, 425 
Orthography, 94 f., 96, 105 £., 223, 247 
Ortygia, 309 
Os Lusíadas (Lusiads), 8 £., 211 
Ossa, Mt., 272, 297 
Ossian, 2, II, 244 
Ouranos, 461 


Oxen, 527 

P 
Paeonians, 298, 304, $18 
Page, D. L., 216 
Paiaon, 461, 475 
Palace : 


of Alcinous, 454, 489, 490, 528 
of Menclaus, 489, 499 
of Odysseus, 489-97, 528 
——, Dorpfeld's view, 399, 410, 411 
, site of, 414, 416, 418 
of Priam, 489 
Palace Style, 348 ; Fig. 16, a, b 
Palaces, Homeric, 489-97 
Palaces, Minoan, 343 f., 345, 350, 493. See 
also Knossos 
Palaces, Mycenaean, 351 f., 357, 458, 490, 
496 
Mycenae, 350, 351, 387, 395-7, 490, 493, 
494; Pl. 20 
Phylakopi, 355 
Pylos, 350, 351, 423-8, 490, 491, 493, 494, 
497 ; Pls. 22-4; Fig. 35 
———, archive room, 355, 427 
——, destruction, 357, 422, 423, 428 
— —, throne room, 424, 425 ; Pl. 23, b 
Tiryns, 326, 350, 351, 490, 491, 493, 494 ; 
Fig. 17 
Palamedes, 545, 546, 547 
Pale, 400 
Palestine, known to Mycenaeans, 307 
Palmer, L. R., 458 
Panathenaea, 59, 219, 237 f. 
Panathenaic rule, 219, 237 f., 255, $58 
Pandaros, 300, 301, 518, $19, 521, $34 
Panionia, 59 
Panopeus, 288 
Paphlagonians, 304 f. 
Papyri, 222, 223, 224, 225 
Papyrology, 248 f. 
Papyrus, 221, 225, 556 f. 
Paradise Lost, 9 f. 
Parataxis, 155 f. 
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Parchment, 225 
"Parian Chronicle’ (Parian Marble), see 
Marmor Parium 
Paris, 65, 70, 72 
arming of, 30, 190 f., $05, $17 
bow of, 300, 518, 519 
duel with Menelaus, 51, $3 f., 69, 71, 505 
house of, 441, 490 
Parnassus, Mt., 273 
Parnes, Mt., 275 
Parry, Milman, 28, 179, 191, 216 
collection of South Slav Epic, 188, 208 
Particles, 90-2, 100, 107, 173-8, 321. See 
also page 76 f. 
Pastoral life, 269, 271, 272 
Patrae, 275 
Patroclus, 30, 49, 69, 70, 434, 441, 457, 526 
arming of, 30, 190 f., §05, 517 
death of, $5, $6, 61, 64, 72, 204 
funeral of, 68, 478-81, 482, 485, 486, $23, 
$33 
goes to battle, 50 
love for Achilles, 68 
Patronymics, 78, 85, 98, 438, 457 
Pausanias, 485, $57 
Dulichion, evidence on, 400 
Mycenae, visit to, 387, 390, 393, 397 
Payne Knight, Richard, 247 
Pedasos, 302 
Pegasus, 555 
Peisistratus, 106, 219 f., 237, 239, 241, 250, 
$58 
Peisistratus (son of Nestor), 499, 541 
Pelasgians, 418 
in Crete, 300, 318 
language of, 318, 322 e 
in legend, 323 f. 
in Lemnos, 312, 318 
the Trojan allies, 302 
*Pelasgic letters’, 547 
Peleia, 461 
Peleus, 297, 435, 451, 452, 456, 457 
Pelion, 272 f. 
Peloponnese : 
geography of, 275-7, 290 
original settlement of, 94 
Penelope, 42, 54, $7, 66, 70, 439, 441, 451, 
452, 493, $01, 502, 531 
chair of, 67, 460 f. 
Peneus, 272, 274 
Peoples of the sea, 308 
Performance of the Homeric poems, see Re- 
citation 
Pergamum, 240 
Periphetes, 290, 511 
Perkote, 302 
' Perseia' fountain house, 390, 393 
Perseids, 290 
Personal names (in Homer), 320 
Petrarch, 6, 7, 242 
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Petrie, Sir Flinders, 327 

Petsas, Ph., 393 

Petsofa, rock shelter at, 464 
Phaeacia, 44, 56, 71, 184, 209, 308 f. 
Phaeacians, 407, 408, 437, 458 
Phainops, 302 

Phaistos (Phaestus), 344, 348 
Phemius, 22, 28, 58, 73, 181, 216 
Pherai, 291 f., 297 

Phidias, 3 

Philoctetes, 297, 518 

Phiskardo, 405 

Phobos, persoflification of, 513 
Phocis, 273, 288 

Phoenice, 546 

Phoenician alphabet, 545 f., $47, $51, 552-4, 


$55 
‘Phoenician letters’, $45, 552 
Phoenicians, 307, 323, 542 f., $54, 556 f. 
Phoenix, 67, 68, 297, 299, 435, 450, 456, 546 
Phonetics, Greek, 321 
Phorcys, harbour of, 407, 416 
Photius, 227 
Phrontis, 478, 482, 487 
Phrygians, 301, 305, 306, 315, 316 
language of, 311 f., 315 
Phthia, 99, 296 f. 
Phthiotis, 273 
Phylakopi, 340, 343 
L.M. and L.H. influence at, 350, 355 
Pieria, agriculture of, 272 
ER Feng, in Homer, 524, $25 
Pilatus, Lco, 7, 242 
Pilikata (Ithaki), 417 f. 
Pillar-cult, Trojan, 384 
Pillars, sacred (Minoan), 405 f., 471 
Pindar, 23, 40, 475 
Homer, references to, 42, 234 
on Homeridae, 219 
Pindus, 274 
Piracy, 307, 308, 543 
Pisidia, 306 
Pithoi, 490, 491 
Pithos-burials, 413 
Place-names, Pre-Greek, 319, 334 
Planetae, 309 
Planudes, Maximus, 228 
Plato, 3, 221. See also Hipparchus, Ion 
Pléiade, 9 
Pleuron, 294 
Plot (of the Homeric poems), see Structure 
Ploughing, in Homer, 527 
Plutarch, 215, 218, 219, 239, $47 
Polis, 432-4, 454 
Polis Bay, 416, 419; Pl. 21, a. 
Nymphs, Cave of the 
Polycrates, 558 f. 
Polydamas, 50 
Polygnotus, 3 
‘Polygonal Tower’, at Mycenae, 395 


See also 
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Polynices, 290 
Polyphemus, 29, 53, 67, 252, 304, 489, 524 
Pope, Alexander, 1, 11, 244, 245 
Portents in Homer, 447 
Porto Rafti, cremations at, 486 
Poseidon, 47, 307, 443, 446 
in Linear B texts, 459, 461, 475 
Posidium, 554 
Potnia, 26, 460, 461 
Potter, in Homer, 537 
Potter's wheel, 337, 368-70 
Pottery, Bronze Age (see Chronological table, 


p. 360): 
Cycladic, Early (E.C.), 336; Fig. 7, f-h 
——, Middle (M.C.), 340 f. 
Helladic, Early (E.H.), 334-6, 382, 411, 
414, 417 f. ; Fig. 7, d, e 
——, Middle (M.H.), 337 f., 340 f., 411, 
412; Figs. 8, 11, b 
—— , Late: 
L.H. I, 347 ; Fig. 12, a-c 
L.H. II, 351 ; Fig. 16, a, e 
L.H. III, 354, 356; Figs. 18-20 
—— at Amarna, 327 
——— in Ithaca, 417, 418, 419 
——— in Leucas, 411 
——— at Troy, 377, 379, 382 ; Fig. 24 
—— distribution, 354 
Minoan, Early (E.M.), 336 f. ; Fig. 7, j, k 
——, Middle (M.M.), 341, 343, 344 
——, Late (L.M.), 350; Fig. 11, a 
Mycenaean, see Helladic, Late 
Trojan, 368 f., 370, 373, 374. 377, 379 f. ; 
Fig. 23 
See also Matt-painted, Minyan, 
Ephyraean, Palace Style, ‘Close Style’ 
Pottery, Hellenic : 
from Ithaca, 417 
from Troy, 380 
Pottery, Neolithic, 333, 414 
Pottery, Protogeometric, 357 
from Ithaca, 417 
Pottery, Sub-Mycenaean, 357 
Praisos, 313 
Pramnian wine, 524 
Pre-Greek vocabulary, 319-21, 334, 463, 


472 f. 

Prepositions, 86, 88, 89 

syntax of, 139-45 
Priam, 35, 43, 51, 55, 66, 71, 305, 441 

cart of, $40 

kingdom of, 305 

palace of, 489 

treasure of, 326, 370 
* Priestess of the winds', 455, 475 
Priestesses : 

Minoan, 466, 470 

Mycenaean, 474 
Priesthood, Hellenic, origin of, 446 f. 
Primitive elements, 68 
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Proclus, 248 
Proetus, 555 
Prolegomena ad Homerum, 216, 245 
Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion, 
253 
Pronouns : 
inflexion of, 80, 114-16 
syntax of, 138 f. 
Proper nouns, Pre-Greek, see Pre-Greek vo- 
cabulary 
Property ownership, in Homer, 439 f. See 
also Land-tenure 
Propylon, 424, 490 ; Pl. 22 
Prosymna, Mycenaean tombs at, 483, 485, 
486 
Prothesis, 478 f. 
Protogeometric pottery, 357 
Prudentius, 5 
Psikhró (Psychro), Cave of, 464 
Psyche, 447, 480 f. 
Psychomachia, 5 
Ptolemy I, 221 
Ptolemy II, 222 
Pygmies, 309 
Pylaemenes, 304 
Pylaios, 302 
Pylian wars, 293 
Pylos, Elian, 292, 423 
Pylos, Messenian, 525 
in the Catalogue, 291, 292 f. 
geography of, 276 
identification of site, 292 f., 422 f., 428 
palace, see Palaces, Mycenaean 
survival of epic at, 27 
Pylos tablets, 24, 27, 86, 92, 102, 354, 427, 
455-61 passim, 507, 508 f., 514, 536, 548, 
$49 ; Pl. 40. See also Linear B tablets 
chariots in, see under Linear B tablets 
councils in, 458 
furniture in, 533 
and Homer, 453, 532 
land-tenure in, 458 f. 
organization, see Linear B tablets 
Posidaiion in, 455 
slavery in, 460, 474 
Pylos, Triphylian, 292, 423 
Pytho, see Delphi 


Q 
Quantity, 19 f. 
false, 105 
‘Quarrel of the Ancients and Moderns’, 242 
Quintilian, 241 


Quotations, ancient, of Homer, 220 f., 234 


R 
Racine, 10 
Rainfall (in Greece), 269, 270, 276 
‘Ram jug’, 235, Fig. 2 
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Ramp House (Mycenae), 395 
Ramses T corslets depicted on the tomb of, 
$09 I. 
Ras Shamra, see Ugarit 
Reading, as a pastime, 220 f., 237 
‘Recension’, Peisistratean, 106, 220, 238 f., 
241, 250, 255, 558 
Recitation, of the Homeric poems, 44-51 f., 
58, 59, 183, 195-7, 218, 255 
Recognitions, 46, 48, 54, 252 
Redactor, 252 
Reduplication, 116 f., 121 
Reichel, $11, 516 
Religio, 445 
Religion : 
Homeric, 64 f., 442-50, 461 f., 463, 475 
Minoan, 463-73 
Mycenaean, 455, 458, 461 f., 463, 472, 
473-5 
Neolithic, 333 
Pre-Mycenaean, 320, 463 
Trojan, 455 
See also Burial customs 
Renaissance, 242 
Repetition : 
of lines, 29, 34 ff., 63 
of phrases, 32, 34 
of themes, 30 f. 
Résumé des Quatre, 226 
“Revisionists’, 249 f., 254, 255 
Rhapsodes, 22, 95, 218, 219, 237, 255, 557 f.; 
Pl. 4 
Rhea, 471 
Rheithron, 416 
Rhesus, chariot of, 522 
Rhodes, 314, 554 s 
in the Catalogue, 295 
geographical situation, 279 
in the Late Bronze Age, 355 
M.M. pottery at, 344 
Risch, E., 93 
Rise of the Greek Epic, 253 
Ritual, in Minoan religion, 466 f. 
Ritual, and oral poetry, 198-200, 204 f., 
206, 207 f. 
Robert, C., 253, 254, 256 f. 
Roland, The Song of, 180, 186 f., 189 f., 208 
Roman de Troie, 5 f. ; cf. Pl. 2 
Romance of Flamenca, 209 
Romances, 5 f., 7 
Romantic elements in epic, 2, 7, 61 
Romantics, 12, 13 
Ronsard, 9, 256 
Root, 81, 82 
Rothe, C., 266 
Rüegg, 254 


S 


S, the sound, see Sibilants 
Sacrifice, human, 68, 479, 480 
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Sacrifices : 
in Homer, 30, 300 f., 445-7, 461, 480, 523 
in Linear B texts, 461 
Salamis, 289 
Same, identity of, 400-3, 405-7 
Samos, 280, 299. For the Samos forming 
part of Odysseus’s kingdom see Same 
Samothrace, geography of, 280 
Sanctuaries, 351, 463-8, 469 ; of. Pl. 25, b 
Sangarios, 305, 306 
‘Sauce-boat’, 334 ; Fig. 7, a, d 
Scaliger, 242 
Scamander, 444 f. 
Scheria, 308 f., 454 
Schliemann, Heinrich : 
Hissarlik identified by, 250 f., 325, 332, 
337, 363, 385 
Homeric studies, influence on, 251 
Ithaki, excavations at, 399, 416, 418 
Mycenae, excavations at, 325 f. 
Tiryns, discovers palace of, 326, 490 
Troy, excavations at, 363 f. 
See also Mycenae, Grave Circle A, 
and Troy 
Schmid, W., 229 
Scholarship (Homeric) : 
Alexandrian, 40, 45 f., 222-4 
Byzantine, 226-9 
modern, 243-58 
Pergamene, 240 f. 
Pre-Alexandrian, 40 f., 236 f. 
Scholia, 215 
“A’, 226, 245 ; Pl. 5 
Aloysii Alamanni, 243 
‘Didymus’, 243 
Genevan, 243 
e 2 47 
Schwyzer, E., 75 
Scott, J. A., 254 ` 
Scott, Sir Walter, 12 
Sculpture : 
Mycenaean, 342, 352, 354 
at Troy I, 368 
Scylla, 309 
Scyros, 280, 298 
Scythians, use of composite bow, 519 
Seafaring : 
in Homer, 541-3 
in modern Greece, 269 f., 271, 277, 281, 
282, 333 
Seal-stones, Minoan, 337 
Semi-vowels, see Digamma and Intervoca- 
lic i 
Semitic loan-words, in Greek, 543 
Semonides, 41 
Separatists, see Analysts 
Serfs, in Homer, 434 
Sesame, $43 
Sesklo, 412, 413 f. 
Sestos, 302 
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Severyns, A., 226, 227 
Shaft Graves, 341. See also Grave Circle 
Sheep-rearing : 
in Homer, 523-6 passim, 532 
in modern Greece, 269-81 passim 
Shield, in Homer, 510-13 
of Achilles, 460, 512 f., 535 f. 
—, scenes on, 209, 432, 433, 438, 451 f., 
454, 459, 523, 527, 528, 532 
of Agamemnon, 513, 547 
body-, 253, 510 f., 520 
figure-of-eight, 472, 510 f, 512, $16; 
Pl. 27, b M 
round, 253, SII f. 
Shelley, 12 
Sheppard, J. T., 254 
Shipbuilding, in Homer, 533 
Shipp, G. P., 103 f., 106 
Ships, in Mycenaean art, 541 ; Fig. 65 
Shrine of the Double Axes, Knossos, 464 
Shrines, see Sanctuaries 
Sibilants, 79 f., 117, 321, 552 
Sicily : 
known to Homer, 309 
Mycenaean contact with, 354, 541 
Sicyon, heroic relics at, 547 
Sidon, $43 
Sidonians, 307, 542 
Signets, Minoan, symbolism on, 465-7, 469- 
472 
Signets, Mycenaean, 351 
Signs, critical, see Critical signs 
Sigurd the Volsung, 13 
Siren ily, Mycenaean, 347, 535; Pl. 36,c; 
Fig. 15 
Silver-mining : 
in classical Greece, 275, 279, 280 
in the Mycenaean period, 304, 334 
Silver-work, in Homer, 522, 531, 533, 535 f. 
Similes, Homeric, 147 f., 169, 457, 526, 539 
crafts in the, 532, 535, 537 
date of, 460 
function of, 30, 67 f., 70 f. 
late elements in, 103 f., 284, 454, 462, 525, 


534 
Simoeis, identified with the Dümrek Su, 362 
Simonides, 40, 41, 42, 234, $46, 558 
Siphnos, 279 
Sipylos, Mt., rock sculptures of, 305 
Sirens, 309 
Slashing-sword, 517 
Slava, 206 f. 

Slaves : 
in Homer, 433 f., 441, 442, 459, 460, 531, 
532, $43 
in Linear B texts, 459 f., 474 
Smiths : 
in Homer, 535 f. 
in Linear B texts, 459 f. 
Smyrna, 40, 98, 99 
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Snake Goddess, 464 
Solon, 220, 238, 239, $56 
Solymoi, 306 
Song of Bagdad, 188 f. 
Song of Bokmurun, 190 
Song of Roland, 180, 186 f., 189 f:, 208 
Sosipolis, 473 
Sotiros, Bronze age deposit at, 411 
Soul, in Homer, 447 f., 481, 484 
Southey, 12 
Sparta, 237, 277, 291, 465 ; Pl. 7 
Spear, in Homer, 517 f., 521 
Spenser, 9 
Sphinxes, House of, 496, 548 
Spinning : 
in Homer, 460, 528, 531 f£. ; cf. Pl. 35, 6 
at Troy, 370, 373, 374 
Spirals, on Prehellenic pottery, 336, 345, 347, 
413 
Sponges, use in Homer, 527 
Sporades, Northern, 280, 298 
Sporades, Southern, 306, 314 
State, Homeric, see Polis 
Statuettes, see Figurines 
Steatite vases, Minoan, 345 ; Pl. 12, a 
Stelai, 342, 483, 485; Pls. 9, b, 33 
Stele, limestone, from Troy I, 368, 384; 
Pl. 13, b 
Stem, 81 
Stesichorus, 40, 234, 545 
Stirrup-jars, 351, 352, 354, 491, $48; 
Pl. 39, 4; Fig. 18, c,d 
inscribed, 354, 548 ; Pl. 39, a 
Stone vessels : 
marble, Cycladic, 336 
Minoan, 337 
stcatite, 345 
Strabo, 304, 307, 309, 312, 317, 381 
on the Athenians 1n the Catalogue, 239 
on Dulichion, 400 
on Ithaca, 398, 399-403, 404, 407 
on the Pelasgians, 302 
on the site of Pylos, 292 £., 423 
Structure (of Homeric epics) : 
Aristotle's praise, 42 
Iliad, 43, 47, 51 f., 53 f., 58, 249 f., 253, 
254, 258 
Odyssey, 43-6, 53, 54 f., 56-8, 59 f., 250, 
251 f., 258 
Stucco, Mycenaean, 345, 397, 425, 426, 495 
Studien zur Ilias, 253 
Subjunctive, 81, 124, 126, 128 f., 161, 167. 
See also under Syntax on p. 76 f. 
Sub-Mycenaean pottery, 357 
Succession, in Homer, 436, 440 
Suda, the, 215, 241 
Suffix, 81 
Suidas, see Suda 
Suppliants, in Homer, 446, 450, 451 
Swinburne, 13 
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Swords : 
in Homer, 517 
from Leucas, 413 f. 
Syncretism, in Mycenaean religion, 461 
Syria, trade with Mycenaean Greece, 542 f. 
See also Phoenicians 
Syros, 279 
Syvota, 407 f., 410 


T 


Tacitus, 180 

Talent, as a weight, 543 
Tamassos, 308, 543 

Tapestry work, in Homer, 501 
Taphians, 308, 543 

Tarne, 305 

Tartarus, 444 

Tasso, 7, 8 

Tatian, 235 

Tawagalawas, 316 

Taygetus, 276, 277 ; Pl. 7 
Tegea, 276, 293 

Teichoscopia, 51, 52 

Teiresias, see Tiresias 

Telegony, 250 

Telemachus, character of, 10, 66, 451 
Telemachy, 250, 251 

Tell el Amarna, 327, 359 
Temenos, 27, 389, 436, 440, 455 f., 527, 528 
Temese, 308, 543 

Temple Repositories, 344 
Temples : 

1n Homer, 446 £., 454 f. 

Pre-hellenic, 467 f. 

Trojan, 301, 384 f., 446 
Tempsa, 308, 543 . 
Tennyson, 12 
Tereia, Mt., 302 
Termilai, 301 
Terrasson, Jean, 243 
Teucer, 518, 520 
Teuthrania, 305 
Text : 

corruption of, 94-7, 104 f. 

transmission of, see Transmission 
Textiles, in Homer, 532, 542 f. 
Texts of Homer : 

Alexandrian, 222 

Aristarchus’s, 223 f. 

Aristotle's, 221 

Athenian, 239, 558 f. 

7) éx Tob vápÜnkos, 221 

by individuals, 221, 237 

Ionic, 224 f., $59 

Panathenaic, 220, 221, 224, 238, 259 

Plato’s, 221 

printed, 228 £.; Pl. 6 

of the Rhapsodes, 218 f. 

Vulgate, 223 

Zenodotus's, 222 
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Thalamos, 492 f., 497 
Thasos, 280 
Theagenes of Rhegium, 220, 235 
Theano, 468 
Thebais, 40, 234 
Theban War, 290, 355, 484 
Thebe Hypoplakie, 302 
Thebes, 68 
‘Cadmean’ Letters at, 546 
in the Catalogue, 288 
Linear B script at, 354, 453, 548 
palace, 351 
Thebes, Egypfian, 307 
‘Theia, Mother’, 474 f. 
Thematic and athematic forms, 81 f. 
Theme : 
composition by, 186, 183-93, 203 f., 206 
repeated, 30 f. 
variations 1n, $3, 5$ 
See also Arming scenes 
Themis, 444, 456, 461. See also 8éus 
Theoclymenus, 33, 57, 67, 451 
Theocritus, 13, 222, 465 
on the * Chian Singer’, 239 
Theodora, 227 
Theophrastus, 465 
Theopompus, date for Homer, 40 
Thera, 345, 554 
Thersites, 67 
Theseus, 219, 239 
Thesprotia, 271 
Thessaly : 
in the Catalogue, 296-8 
geographical features, 272 f., 274 
Neolithic period, 332 f. 
Thetis, 43, 52, 452, 479 
Thiaki, sce Ithaca, Ithaki 
Thoas, 294, 455 
Tholos tombs, 348, 350 f., 352, 484 f; 
Pls. 17, 18, 4; Fig. 49 * 
at Knossos, 350 
in Messenia, 423, 428 
at Mycenae, 389, 391 
See also Mesara, circular tombs of 
Thomas Magister, 228 
Thorex, see Cuirass 
Thrace : 
geography of, 280 f. 
Greek colonies in, 312 
Thracians, 301, 302, 304, 308, 315 
language of, 312 
Threshing, in Homer, $27 
Thresholds, in Mycenaean palaces, 496 
Thrinakie, 309 
Thryoessa, 292 
Thryon, 292 
Thucydides : 
Archaeologia, 2 
date of Homer, 236 
Homeric Hymn to Apollo, 40, 235 
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Thucydides : (cont.) 
Homeric Hymns, 59 
Peisistratus, 558 
Return of the Heraclidae, 357 
Scheria, 308 
Trojan War, 4, 207, 285 
Thyestes, 68, 390 
Timber : 
in Homer, 532 f., 539 
in modern Greece, 272-82 passim, 539 
Tin, 506, 507, 522 
Tiresias, 14, 45, 53, 461 
Tiryns, 277, 290, 325, 486 ; Fig. 17 
destruction of, 357 
fresco of boar-hunt, 526 ; Pl. 34, a 
Linear B fragments from, 354, 453, 548 
palace, see Palaces, Mycenaean 
Titans, 444, 475 
Tithonus, 444 
Tlepolemos, 295, 357 
Tmesis, 140 
Tmolus, Mt., 305 
‘Tomb of Clytemnestra’, see Clytemnestra, 
Tomb of 
Tombs, see Chamber-tombs, Cist-graves, 
Grave Circle, Shaft Graves, Tholos 
tombs 
Tools : 
E.H., 336 
in Homer, 533, 536 
Neolithic, 333 
Trachis, 296 
Trade, 541-3 
Tradition, Homer's debt to, 28, 37, 39, 
61, 62, 63, 72, 192, 256, 258, 504 f., 
$26 
Tragedy of the Iliad, 52, 61, 64 
Translations of Homer, 11, 242, 253 
Transmission of Text, 46, 94-7, 215, 218- 
229, 237-41, 258 f., 556-9 
Treasury of Atreus, 352, 354, 355, 389, 391, 
397 ; Pls. 17, 18, a 
Tree-cult, Minoan, 465-7 
Triclinius, Demetrius, 228 
Trikka, 297 
Trilithon, 467 
Tripod-cauldrons, bronze (from Ithaki), 
419, 535 ; Fig. 33 
Tris Langadas, 418 
Troad : 
in the Catalogue, 301-4 
geographical features of, 281 
Troilus and Criseyde, 6 
Trojan War, 5, 42 
date of, 51, 358 f., 386 
historicity of, 356 


Trojans : 
allies of, 300-6, 315 


language of, 300, 315 
Trollope, Anthony, 248, 489 
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Troy : 
archaeological periods, 332, 382 f. 
excavations at, 364-82 
Greece, relations with, 342 £., 354 
Homer, known to, 384 l 
identification of site, 250, 325 f., 362 f., 
364, 385 
religion at, 383-5 
situation of, 362 f.; Fig. 21 
temple of Athena, Hellenistic, 365, 381, 
382, 384 f. 
temples of Athena and Apollo (Homeric), 
301, 454 
Troy I, 366-9 ; Pl. 13 
II, 326, 413 
fortifications, 369; Pl 14, a; Fig. 22 
identified as Priam’s city, 326, 364, 
385 
Priam’s Treasure, 326, 376 
sources of wealth, 371 
III-V, 371-4 
VI, 342 f.; Pl. 14 
cemetery outside citadel, 376 
date, 382 
fortifications, 375 f. ; Pl. 15 
identified as Priam's city, 377, 385 
religious monuments, 384 
VIIa, 377-9, 382 ; Pl. 16 
date of sack, 356, 386 
identified as Priam’s, 326, 386 
VIIb, 379 f. 
VIII, 380 f. 
IX, 381 f. 
Tsountas, 326, 387, 491 
"Tsountas's House', 395, 496 
limestone tablet from, 472 ; Pl. 26 
Tunic, see xeràv 
Tutankhamen, chariot of, 540 ; Fig. 63 
TuthaliaS, 316 
Tydeus, 290, 294, 457 
Typhoeus, 309 
Tyre, 543, 545 
Tyrrhenians, 312 
Tyrtaeus, 40, 234 
Tzetzes, John, 228 


U 


Ugarit : 
M.M. pottery at, 344 
Mycenaean contact with, 461, 542 
Uncontracted forms, 24 
Underworld, see Odysseus, visit to under- 
world 
Unitarians, 246, 254, 329 
Unity : 
artistic, 42-4, 60 f., 246, 254. See alse 
Structure 
of characterization, 66 f. 
of theology, 65 f. 
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V 
VMK, 226 
Valla, Lorenzo, 242 
Vase-painting, Homeric subjects in, 234 f., 
237, $04 ; Pl. 28; Fig. 2 
Vathy (Ithaki), 416 
Vegetable-growing, in Homer, 528 
Venetic, 313 
Venetus A, see Manuscripts 
Venetus B, 245 
Ventris, Michael, 87, 92, 101, 427, 453, 473, 
549 
Vida, 242 
Viermannerkommentar, 226 
Villoison, J. B. G. d'Ansse de, 245 
Vine-growing : 
in Homer, 528 
in modern Greece, 269-79 passim 
Virgil, 4-6, 8, 9, 10, 211, 471 
Vision of MacConglinne, 200 
Vollgraff, 417, 418 
Volo (Iolkos), 297, 467, 541 
Voltaire, 11 
Vowel Gradation, 81, 82 f. 


W 


Wace, Robert, 5 
Wackernagel, 175 
Wall, the Achaean, 49 f. 
“Walled Graves’, 413 
Wanassa, 456 
Wanax, 455, 456, 459, 462 
Warrior-God, Festival of the, 199 
Warrior Stele, 505, $08 ; Pl. 29, b 
Warrior Vase, $02, $05, 508, 512. $14, 516 ; 
Pl. 29, a 

House of the, see under Myccnae 
Weapons, bronze : 

from Leucas, 413 

from the Shaft Graves, 342, 347, 509 

from Troy VI, 376 f. 

See also Spear, Swords, ctc. 

Weaving : 

in Homer, 498, 528, 531 f. 

in the Mycenaean period, 498 f. 
Wedding of Meho, 208 
Weights and measures, 543 
Wheat-growing, see Cereals 


Wheel, potter's, 337, 368-79 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, U. von, 251 f., 
255 
Winckelmann, 11 
Winds, 445, 461 
“Priestess of the winds’, 455, 475 
Wine, in Homeric diet, 524 
Winnowing, 527 ; Pls. 34, b, 35, a 
Wolf, F. A., r1, 197, 216, 227, 241, 245-7 
Women, position of, 441 f., 460 
Wood, as writing material, $56 
Wood, Robert, 216, 244 f. 
Wooden Horse, the, 32 
Woolley, Sir Leonard, 554 
Wordsworth, 2, 12 
Writing : 
and the composition of the epics, 28, 36 £., 
39, 216 f., 245 f., 556 
E knowledge of, 36, 216 f., 245, 
555 f. 
invention of, acc. to the Grecks, 545-7. 
See also Alphabet 
and the transmission of the epics, 45, 
215-26 passim 
Writing-materials, Greek, 225, 556 f. 


X 


Xanthus (the horse), 30, §2 

Xanthus (thc Lycian river), 306 

Xanthus (the Trojan river), 200 f., 444 f. 
Xenophanes, 40, 234, 236 


Y 


Yaroslavna, 203 


Z 


Zacynthus, 278 
and the Ithaca question, 400-7 passim 
Zcleia, 300, 301 à 
Zenodotus, 222 f., 224 
Zephyrus, 445 
Zeus, 62, 320, 443 f., 445, 454, 464 
Cretan, 473 
Herkeios, 445 
in Pylos tablets, 456, 461, 475 
Zogic, 191 f. 
Zoilus of Amphipolis, 239, 241 
Zygouries, 336 


ayopy, see Agora 
aldws, 450 

aifovoa, 491, 494 
avriovypa, 223, 224 


dodds, 180, IBI, 199, 217, 218. See also Bards 


"Aropnuara ‘Ounpixd, 239 
apyvpónAos, $17 
GcTepioKós, 223, 224 
avAds, 218 

avrA@mis, SIS 


Bacuevs, 434-7, 455 


Bovan yepovrwy, see Council of Elders 


yépas, 436, 437 
yépovres, see Gerontes 
yAdooat, 220, cf. 237 
yvada, 507 f. 


-Óe, 26, 107 

Oéras, see Depas 
Snpoepyoi, 459 f., 537 f. 
Ónpoyépov, 459 

Ojos, 434, 459 f., 537 
Siadwriat, 241 

c, 439, 451 
dudpAwars, 221 

erà, 224 
TepreoTiypern, 224 
dip B€pa, $57, 559 
duwes, 433 

coos, 442 


€óva, 452 

elSwdov, 447 f., 481 
exddoeis Kar’ avdpa, 221, 237 
"EAAnves, 285 
émápovpos, 433 f. 
emodupia, $06 
"EpeuBot, 307 
Eptovvios, 27 

€aTup, 540 

éraipos, 437, 441, 457 
eükvijuaBes, SOS 


tupdBeopov, $40 f. 
Cworrp, 508 


Hrop, 447 
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Bemis, 450, 451, 475 
emotes, 436, 439 
Üepdzovres, 437, 441 
Ores, 434 

0ó3os, 493 

0vuós, 447 

wpn, see Cuirass 


immora, 457 


KE, 90-2 

Kepavviov, 223 
Kyrevot, 305 

Kiapis, 217 

KAéa àv8pàv, 58, 209, 217, 257 
kAjjpot, 436, 440 
xXipo£, 493 

Kpadin, 447 
kpýðeuvov, S01 f. 
KpiKos, $40 

Kvavos, 509, SI3, $35 


Aaós, 434, 456 f. 
Aavpn, 493 f. 
Awo8wpnt, 507, 508 


peyadomperrera, 450 
péyapov, see Megaron 
peadduar, 494 f. 
peraypauqaTwopós, 96, 109 
peravdorns, 434, 458 
pvxós, 495 f. 


Nékvia, see Odysseus, underworld, visit to 
, Second, 46 

Népeots, 450 

vóos, 447 


£eivos, 434, 439 


ófeAos, 222, 223 
olkos, 433 

olvoj, 527 

ondwy, see Opawon 
opaobipn, 493, 496 
Opxaje Aadv, 457 
ovdos, 496 f. 


IIavayawot, 285 
TlavédAnves, 297 
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métrAos, 498, $0I Totxor, 495 

ods, see Polis tpuddrea, 513 f., SIS 
mórwa, 26, 460, 461 Téuflos, 480 f., 485 
Hóra Onpôv, 470, 471 ; Fig. 47 
mpóðopos, 491, 494 

apobeats, see Prothesis 

mpooipia, S9 


Uropynua, 222 


daros, 514 f. 


ea dápos, 498, 499, SOI 
payes, 497 Messe S17 
cíaAot, 525 f. -u 26, 87, 107 
aiypa otiyuévov, 224 Poppy’, 22, 217 
Livries, 299 Ppeves, 447 f. 3 
Lpubevs, 27 guradia, $28 
orvyptj, 224 
ovyypdppara, 224 xaAkoxvypides, 506 
xaAxoxitwres, $07 
reAapesv, SII, 512, $13, $17 xcràv, 498, 499, 500 f., 508, 543 
Téuevos, see Temenos xAaiva, 498, 499 f. 
Teuéon, see Temese xwpilovres, 40, 240 
retpaddAnpos, 514 
Tym, 436, 439 hoxh, 447, 480 f. 
THE END 
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